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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


■♦♦- 


Mt  obligations  to  previous  editors  are,  I  hope,  frankly 
stated  in  the  course  of  my  notes.  Orelli's  edition  had  always 
seemed  to  me  so  perfect  in  point  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
poetical  taste,  that  when  the  task  of  preparing  an  English 
commentary  on  Horace  was  first  suggested  to  me  I  was 
inclined  to  answer  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  unless 
perhaps  to  translate  his  Latin  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
more  indolent  students.  In  effect,  of  course,  this  is  not  what 
has  been  done.  If  one's  own  judgment  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  conclusions,  there  were  even  among  recent  editors 
others  whose  views  could  not  be  ignored.  To  name  only 
two,  there  was  clearly  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  imaginative 
ingenuity  of  Ritter,  and  from  Dillenburger's  strong  sense  and 
keen  grammatical  analysis.  A  wider  reading  of  Horatian 
literature,  if  it  made  originality  appear  even  more  impossible, 
seemed  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  or  even  necessitate 
independent  judgment.  It  lessened  to  some  extent  the 
feeling  of  personal  obligation,  by  showing  how  large  a 
portion  of  what  was  best  in  modern  editors,  both  in  respect 
of  illustrative  learning  and  of  interpretation,  was  traditional, 
a  part  of  the  inherited  store  of  Horatian  criticism,  which 
dates  from  the  scholars  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  if  not 
from  scholiasts  of  a  much  earlier  time,  a  store  from  which 
later  editors  have  made  very  various  selections,  but  to  which 
none  since  the  great  Bentley  seems  to  have  made  aivy  n^t'^ 
considerable  independent  addition. 
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Perhaps  the  department  in  which  modern  editors  have 
added  most,  as  it  is  the  one  uhich  has  had  the  most  ;tttrac- 
lions  to  me,  has  been  that  of  tracing  in  the  several  poems 
the  sequence  and  proportion  of  the  tlioughts.  This  is  a 
function  of  criticism  to  which  every  reader  with  any  imagin- 
ation thinks  himself  equal ;  and  he  is  apt  to  resent  what 
seem  to  him  the  superfluous,  if  not  prosaic  and  inadequate, 
comments  of  another  mind.  A  commentator  on  a  poet  so 
loved  and  familiar  as  Horace  is,  at  any  rate  to  the  elder 
generation  among  us,  must  make  his  count  for  such  resent- 
ment. He  would  only  attempt  in  part  to  disarm  it,  by 
pleading  that  as  he  has  ventured  at  times  to  set  aside  the 
interpretations  of  his  predecessors,  so  he  is  quite  prepared 
that  his  own  interpretations  should  be  set  aside  by  others ; 
that  it  is  the  purpose  and  the  method,  not  llie  particular  con- 
clusions. 10  which  he  attaches  value.  I'he  thoughts  even  of 
a  lyrical  poem  do  not  follow  one  another  at  haphazard.  If 
the  links  be  forged  by  feeling  rather  than  by  logic,  yet  tlie 
feelings  must  be  such  as  can  be  traced,  and  the  mind  cannot 
be  really  in  sympathy  with  the  poem  unless  consciously 
or  unconsciously  it  follows  them.  Where  the  art  is  so 
conscious  and  elaborate  as  in  Horace's  lyrics,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  sliould  be  able  to  detect  the  threads 
which  bind  them  into  their  several  unities.  If  my  efforts 
teach  a  young  reader  that  he  has  not  read  a  poem  properly 
unless  he  has  attempted  to  do  this  for  himself,  if  they  make 
him  less  ready  to  admit  in  any  poet,  and  especially  in  Horace, 
the  existence  of '  inert '  epithets,  and  purposeless  digressions 
or  amplifications,  I  shall  not  complain  that  he  should  come 
to  trust  for  the  explanation  of  his  difiiculties  to  his  own 
imagination  rather  than  to  mine. 

Some  account  of  the  materials  at  our  disjwsal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  text  of  Horace,  and  of  llie  principles  on 
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which  I  have  endeavoured,  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so, 
to  exercise  my  own  judgment,  will  be  found  in  the  General 
Introduction. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  much  kind  help  and  many  useful 
hints  from  friends,  especially  from  A.  O.  Prickard,  Esq., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  who  has  been  always 
ready  with  suggestive  criticism,  and  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  special  assistance  in  writing  the  notes  on  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Odes.  I  owe  also  to  his  labour,  as  well  as 
to  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Queen's 
College,  the  collation  of  the  valuable  Queen's  College  MS. 
which  appears  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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THE  TEXT,  MSS.,  SCHOLIASTS,  EDITIONS. 

An  editor  whose  knowledge  of  MSS.  is  almost  entirely  at 
second-hand  owes  some  apology,  at  least  to  himself,  for  dis- 
cussing questions  of  text;  but  he  can  hardly  avoid  such 
discussion.  Even  if  he  chooses  an  existing  text  as  his  guide 
throughout,  he  must  by  his  choice  virtually  take  a  side  in  many 
intricate  questions,  and  he  does  so  in  the  way  which  is  the  least 
instructive  to  his  reader,  by  appearing  to  settle  without  dis- 
cussion questions  which  are  really  open.  Happily  the  text  of 
Horace  is  one  in  which,  if  some  points  must  always  remain  in 
uncertainty,  the  uncertainty  is  of  a  very  bearable  kind.  The 
worst  result  of  a  bad  judgment  will'  usually  be  only  to  prefer 
the  less  probable  of  two  readings,  either  of  which  has  much  to 
say  for  itself,  makes  good  sense,  and  has  been  supported  by 
great  scholars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  MSS.  of  Horace,  though  very  numer- 
ous, are  not  very  ancient.  There  are  none,  like  the  uncial  MSS. 
of  Virgil,  of  palmary  authority.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  which  are  placed  between  the  end  of  the  9th  and  loth 
centuries ;  only  one  now  extant  which  belongs  undoubtedly  to 
the  9th.  We  have  Scholia  which  are  generally  believed  to  date, 
at  least  in  their  original  form,  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  centur>'. 

Occasionally,  where  doubt  hangs  over  the  form  of  some  salient 
expression  in  Horace,  we  find  light  thrown  upon  it  by  more  or 
less  certain  imitations  of  it  in  Ovid,  or  in  the  later  Roman  poets. 
Lastly,  we  have  numerous  quotations,  chiefly  in  the  grammatical 
authors  of  the  first  five  centuries.  These  are  rarely  of  atv^  n^x^ 
hj^h  value;  partly  because  quotations  seem  often  lo  be  vcva^^ 
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from  memory,  partly  because  the  quotation  is  most  commonly 
made  for  some  metrical  or  grammatical  reason  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  special  word  or  form  in  respect  of  which  the 
doubt  exists,  and  therefore  the  testimony  to  the  reading  is  not 
in  truth  older  than  the  MSS.  (not  usually  very  ancient)  of  the 
grammatical  author  himself. 

So  far,  then,  as  external  testimony  goes,  it  is  dear  that  when 
a  disputed  reading  occurs,  the  evidence  to  which  we  can  appeal 
to  determine  it  contains  in  every  department  some  elements  of 
uncertainty,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  rated  at  the  same  relative 
value  by  all  critics.     Can  the  MSS.  be  made,  by  any  process  of 
comparison,  to  testify,  through  common  readings,  to  sources  of 
evidence  older  than  themselves,  older  even  than  the  Scholia? 
Has  the  value  of  any  special  MS.  been  unduly  estimated?     Is  a 
particular  Scholium  genuine,  or  is  it  an  interpolation  to  suit  a 
late  MS.  reading?    There  will  remain  these  and  other  previous 
questions    upon  which    perfect  agreement  cannot  always  be 
obtained ;  and,  in  default  of  such  agreement,  an  editor  or  a 
reader  who  approaches  questions  of  text   on  this  side,  con- 
fessedly with  only  second-hand  knowledge,  can  hardly  form  his 
judgments  too  modestly.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  criticism  of  Horace's  text,  any  more  than  the  criticism  of 
other  classical   texts,  turns  by  any  means  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  MSS.  or  Scholia.     However  far  these  carry  us 
back,  they  leave  us,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  certainty  that 
varieties  of  reading  existed,  and  that  emendation   on  gram- 
matical or  other  grounds  had  been  at  work,  still  earlier ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  leave,  if  not  very  many  blots  which 
modern   criticism  has  unanimously  recognised  and  corrected, 
yet  enough  of  these  ^  to  make  us  feel  that  when  the  question 

^  Such  as  '  ter*  in  Epod.  4.  8, '  hie  ut  Mucius  illi*  in  £pp.  a.  2.  89, 
which  few  editors  would  retain,  though  they  are  the  unanimous  reading 
of  the  MSS.  The  mistakes  in  proper  names  are  notorious;  e.g.  the 
Scholiasts,  by  their  quotation  from  Homer,  show  that  they  had  the  right 
name  in  Od.  3.  20.  15,  Epod.  15.  22,  but  all  the  MSS.  have  'Nereus,' 
*  Nerea.*  The  certain  form  *Alyattei,'  in  Od.  3.  16.  41.  has  had  to  be 
restored  by  modem  scholars,  the  MSS.  being  ulleiV^  aX  ^eai  *  \»A.^lyti,* 
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lies  between  an  /  or  an  e^  an  e  or  an  a,  one  or  other  expansion 
of  an  ambiguous  abbreviation,  and  the  like,  MS.  testimony 
cannot  be  held  to  settle  it  absolutely,  without  any  appeal  to 
grammar  or  sense.  We  must  add  that  in  the  majority  of  really 
doubtful  readings  no  theory  with  respect  to  the  external  testi- 
mony wiU  elicit  other  than  an  ambiguous  answer  from  it  In 
these,  if  to  the  end  we  must  give  full  room  to  doubt,  we  can 
hardly  help  balancing  in  our  minds  the  fitness  on  other  grounds 
of  the  rival  claimants. 

I.    MSS. 

I.  As  has  been  already  said,  no  MS.  of  Horace  is  known  to 
be  in  existence  older  than  the  9th  century.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  edition  of  Cruquius  (Antwerp,  1578),  frequent  testi- 
mony to  the  readings  of  at  least  one  MS.  to  which  he  assigns 
greater  antiquity,  the  one,  namely,  which  is  known  as  the  '  Vetus 
Blandinius.'  In  preparing  his  edition,  Cruquius  had  the  benefit 
of  consulting  four  MSS.  then  extant  in  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  S.  Peter,  *  in  monte  Blandinio '  (Blankenberg),  near  Ghent. 
These  MSS.  all  perished,  as  he  tells  us  (see  his  note  on  the 
Inscription  to  Sat.  B.  I,  p.  308  of  his  Edition),  in  the  sack  of 
the  abbey  by  a  mob  of  Mconoclasts,*  in  the  outbreak  of  1566. 
His  own  estimate  of  their  date  puts  them  all  as  early  as  the 
9th  century.  One  whose  loss  he  specially  laments,  he  distin- 
guishes throughout  from  the  rest  as  *  vetustissimus.*  This  is 
the  MS.  referred  to  in  most  editions  as  V,  of  which  he  has  pre- 
served the  reading  in  some  600  cases. 

The  general  opinion  of  Horatian  scholars,  from  Bentley 
onwards,  has  attached  the  very  highest  value  to  Cruquius*  MS. 
Keller  and  Holder,  as  will  be  seen,  set  less  store  by  it.  Cru- 
quius seems  to  have  overrated  its  actual  age,  for  it  was  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony  in  cursive  writing  (which  is  not  com- 
mon before  the  ninth  century).  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
misreadings  which  he  quotes  from  it  are  several  which  are 
evidently  due  to  transcription  from  an  uncial  MS.  Its  value 
consists   not  only  in  the  fact  that   in   a   large  proportion  of 

'aliat  thii/  etc.    The  unmetricaJ  'tricenis*  in  Od.  2.  14.  5  haa  ovei- 
•whehniefg'  MS,  support 
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cases  its  readings  are  those  which  if  originally  received  into  the 
text  of  Horace  by  Cruquius  or  others  on  its  authority  have  proved 
to  be  also  those  of  the  MSS.  which  modem  criticism  has  ranked 
highest — this  proves  it  to  have  been  a  good  MS. — but  also  in  the 
fact  that  it  had  several  readings  which  have  every  appearance 
of  genuineness  and  yet  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  any  other 
MS.  except  in  g^  a  Gotha  MS.  of  the  15th  century.  Such  is 
the  famous  'campum  lusumque  trigonem '  in  Sat  i.  6.  126, 
where  every  other  MS.  but  g  reads  the  incredible  *  ratiosi  tem- 
pora  signi.*  In  other  words  it  gives  us  access  to  a  tradition  of 
the  text  independent  of  that  of  the  other  MSS.  That  it  was  not 
free  from  interpolation,  especially  in  the  Odes,  is  allowed  by 
those  who  rate  it  most  highly ;  see  e.g.  Od.  4.  2.  6,  where  it 
reads  *cum  . .  saliere,'  4.  6.  21  *flexus.' 

2.  The  oldest  Bernese  MS.^  (363  in  the  Public  Library)  was 
first  used  by  Orelli  in  forming  his  text,  and  has  since  been  re- 
collated  by  Ritter  for  his  edition,  and  by  Usener  for  Keller  and 
Holder.  It  is  assigned  by  Ritter  and  by  Usener  to  the  9th  century. 
It  forms  part  of  a  quarto  volume,  which  contains  also  Servius*  Com- 
mentary on  Virgil,  two  Treatises  on  Rhetoric,  Bede's  History,  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  It  is  imperfect,  omitting  all  the  Epistles, 
except  the  Ars  Poetica,  and  the  Satires,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  and  part  of  the  third  of  Book  I,  besides  large  portions 
of  the  Odes.  The  Odes  are  not  arranged  in  their  usual  order, 
the  copyist  having  apparently  started  with  the  intention  of  an 

^  An  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  this  and  of  several  other  of 
the  older  MSS.  of  Horace  is  given  by  Ritter  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition.  This  MS.  was  originally  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit-sur- Loire, 
at  Fleury  near  Orleans.  When  the  abbey  was  sacked  by  the  Protestants 
in  the  Civil  War  in  1562,  the  MSS.,  in  which  it  was  rich,  were  saved  * 
and  found  a  home  in  the  library  of  Pierre  Daniel,  an  *avocat*  and 
literary  man  of  Orleans,  and  *  bailli  *  of  the  abbey.  At  his  death  his 
books  were  divided  between  two  friends  and  fellow- townsmen,  Paul 
Petau  and  Jaques  Bongars.  The  latter  of  the  two  died  at  Paris  in  161 2, 
and  left  his  library,  including  his  share  of  the  Floury  MSS.,  to  Ren^  de 
Graviset,  a  jeweller  of  Strasburg.  De  Gravisct  migrated  subsequently 
to  Switzerland,  and  his  son  became  a  leading  citizen  of  Bern,  founded  a 
public  library  there,  and  placed  in  it  his  books,  amoxvg,?X  xiisxa.  \SiU  MS. 
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ammgement  according  to  metres,  for  he  begins  with  nineteen 
Sapphic  Odes.  These  follow  the  common  order,  though  the 
distinction  of  Books  is  not  marked.  They  are  succeeded  by 
some  of  the  Epodes,  then  by  the  Carm.  Sec,  then  by  the  re- 
maining Odes  and  Epodes,  also  in  their  usual  order.  The  Ars 
Poet.  1-440  follows  the  Epodes,  then  Sat.  i.  i,  2  and  part  of  3. 
The  omissions  in  the  Odes  and  Epodes  are  as  follows: — of 
whole  Odes  in  Book  I,  Odes  3-7,  9,  11,  33  and  34;  in  Book 
III,  Ode  3 ;  and  of  Book  IV,  Odes  3  and  15,  besides  parts  of 
twenty-one  more  Odes  and  Epodes,  viz.  Odes  i.  10.  14,  i.  15. 
ao-32,  I.  16.  15-28,  1. 17.  15, 16, 1. 19. 11-13  and  15,  I.  29.  7-16, 
2.  7.  19-28,  2.  17.  7-9,  3.  2.  2,  5-12,  17-32,  3.  4.  17-28,  39-52,  3. 
6.  11-13,  15-48,  3-  Jt6.  7-27,  29-44,  3.22.5-8,  3.  23.  12-20,  3.  24. 
30-64,  4.  14.  5-52;  Epodes  2.  37-70,  3.  9-22,  9.  13-38,  II. 
13-28. 

3.  Of  the  loth  century  the  following  MSS.  have  been  collated 
for  voL  i.  of  Keller's  edition  : — 

A.  Paris,  7900*^.  This  has  been  held  by  Otto  Jahn  and  others 
to  belong  to  the  century  before.  With  it  Holder  closely 
(a)  connects  a  MS.  known  as  a,  formerly  belonging  to 
Avignon,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  (No. 
136),  which  he  has  collated  for  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  for  a  few  hours, 
and  have  taken  account  of  its  readings  in  some  of  the 
more  disputed  passages  in  the  Odes. 

^.  Paris,  7971,  like  the  old  Bernese,  a  relic  of  the  Fleury 
Library. 

0.  Paris,  7974.  The  common  readings  of  this  and  the  last 
MS.  are  marked  by  Keller  and  Holder  by  the  letter 
F. 

X.        Paris,  7972.    This  is  one  of  the  MSS.  which  contains  the 
Mavortian  inscription  ;  see  next  page.    With  it  Holder 
(/)     connects  the  Leyden  MS.,  which  was  one  of  which  Bentley 
made  use.    This  is  marked  /. 

u,       Paris,  7975,  helonged,  like  B  and  yfr,  to  Pierre  Dai\'\e\. 
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tr.       Paris,  10310.    Holder  seems  to  put  this  MS.  rather  later, 
and  to  attribute  less  value  to  it. 

T.       Zurich,  Carol.  6.    With  this  Holder  connects  a  MS.  (D) 
(D)    of  about  the  same  age,  which  was  in  the  library  of 
Strasburg,  and  perished  in  the  siege  of  1870.    Keller 
has  given,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i,  a  list  of  its  most  im- 
portant readings  in  the  Odes  i,  2  and  3.  1,2. 

a,       (OreUi's  S)  St.  Gall. 

To  these  Keller  and  Holder  add  a  Paris  MS.  (7975)  of  the 
lith  century,  to  which  they  both  attribute  high  value  (y). 

Of  the  loth  century  also  is  the  MS.  in  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  a  collation  of  which  was  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  (Regin.). 

It  has  been  already  suggested,  that  the  only  method  by  which 
conclusive  evidence  upon  questions  of  disputed  reading  could 
be  gathered  from  MSS.  of  such  late  date  would  be  by  grouping 
them  in  families  or  *  recensions,'  each  family  being  made  by  its 
common  readings  to  bear  witness  to  some  archetype  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  the  copies  which  we  now  possess.  This 
has  been  attempted  by  Keller  and  Holder  \  A  and  a,  X  and 
/,  <^  and  i/r,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
severally  related  in  this  way,  and  the  readings  of  their 
imagined  archetypes  are  indicated  by  Holder  by  the  signs 
A',  X',  F.  With  his  fuller  'apparatus  criticus'  on  the  Satires 
and  Epistles,  the  process  is  carried  still  further,  and  the 
result  is,  to  the  extent  that  uniform  readings  can  be  obtained, 
a  certain  number  of  conjecturally  restored  MSS.  of  the 
7th  and  8lh  centuries.  These  and  the  other  solitary  re- 
presentatives of  older  MSS.  are  again  grouped  into  three 
classes. 

^  Their  general  conclusions  were  given  to  the  world  first,  as  regards 
Keller,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Odes  and  Epodes,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus. 
vol.  xix,  p.  211-227  ;  as  regards  Holder,  who  undertakes  the  Satires  and 
Epistles,  in  the  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  They  have  been  set  out  in  full  detail, 
and  with  some  reconsideration  in  particular  points,  by  Keller,  who  pub- 
lished the  Epilegomena  to  this  edition  in  1879, 1880. 
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The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  as  containing,  with  many 
faults  of  carelessness,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  granunatical 
corrections  (e.g.  Widen,'  against  the  metre  in  £pod.  i6.  14), 
httle  or  no  proof  of  alteration  on  rhetorical  or  general  grounds. 
In  this  class  Holder  places,  of  the  MSS.  named  above,  A,  a  (in 
respect  of  most  readings),  D,  y,  and,  though  not  on  an  equality 
with  these,  r. 

The  second  class  is  supposed  to  show  the  corrections  of  an 
early  and  intelligent  emender.  That  such  dtopOan-ai  existed  in 
early  times  is  stated  by  the  Pseudo-Acron  on  Ars  Poet.  345. 
And  the  name  of  one  is  found  in  the  inscription  which  appears, 
in  slightly  different  terms,  at  the  end  of  the  Epodes  in  X,  /, 
Reg,  jf.  *  Vettius  Agorius  Basilius  Mavortius  V.  C.  et  inl.  (vir 
darissimus  et  inlustris)  Excom.  Dom.  excons.  ord.  (Excomite 
Domestico,  exconsule  ordinario)  legi  et  ut  potui  emendavi,  con- 
fcrente  mihi  magistro  Felice  oratore  urbis  Romae.'  Felix  is 
not  known,  but  Mavortius  was  consul  in  the  year  a.d.  527. 
Asterius,  consul  494,  is  similarly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  text  of  Virgil.  Bentley  had  treated  this  Mavortian 
recension  as  the  ultimate  point  to  which  the  oldest  MSS. 
might  be  expected  to  take  us  back.  Holder  treats  it  rather 
as  the  first,  though  not  the  worst,  source  of  systematic  corrup- 
tion. In  the  class  which  he  thinks  owe  their  peculiarities  to 
this  editing,  he  places  B,  V,  with  ^,  and  in  respect  of  some 
of  their  readings.  A,  a,  and  X,  the  first  two  of  these  being  in 
respect  of  much  of  their  text  affiliated  to  class  one,  the  third 
to  class  three. 

The  third  class  (in  which  rank  F  (  =  0\/^),  V(-X1,)  w,7r,  cr,  and 
others)  is  held  to  be  of  less  value,  both  as  having  been  derived, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  more  faulty  originals,  and  as  bearing 
signs  of  later  and  less  intelligent  correction. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  tie  which  is  imagined  between 
the  MSS.  which  are  classed  together  is  confessedly  a  loose 
one.  Room  is  left  for  considerable  influence  of  MSS.  of  one 
class  upon  those  of  another.  As  a  fact,  there  are  very  few 
cases  indeed  of  doubtful  reading  where  the  division  of  leslmoxv^ 
corresponds  at  all  exactly  to  the  three  classes.    Doubtless  iViett 
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are  a  few  crucial  passages  where  the  value  which  is  set  on  such 
MSS.  as  V  or  B  goes  far  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  reading,  and 
there  must  be  more  cases  still  where  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  particular  MSS.  on  particular  points 
which  comes  from  long  intercourse  with  them,  but  which  no 

*  apparatus  criticus '  will  convey  to  a  reader,  has  guided  Keller 
or  Holder  to  a  conclusion  which  the  mere  inspection  of  the  list 
of  MSS.  on  one  side  and  the  other  hardly  explains.  But  a 
survey  of  the  places  where  Keller's  readings  of  the  Odes  and 
Epodes  differ  from  those  of  other  recent  editors  will  show,  I 
think,  that  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  MSS.  has  not  had 
any  very  revolutionary  effect  upon  his  text,  that  he  admits  con- 
jectures at  least  as  largely  as  others,  and  that  his  conclusions, 
however  they  were  formed,  are  supported  generally  by  evidence 
fix)m  the  Scholia  or  quotations,  or  by  considerations  of  style, 
metre,  and  the  like '. 

Before  we  leave  the  MSS.  it  may  be  in  place  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  two  subjects  which  present  themselves  very  early 
to  the  reader  of  any  notes  upon  Horace. 

I.  The  first  has  been  glanced  at  already.  I  do  not  know 
that  conjectural  emendation  has  really  been  exceptionally  busy 

^  Deducting  questions  of  orthography,  punctuation,  etc.,  there  are 
thirty-seven  places  in  the  Odes  and  Epodes  where  Keller's  text  differs 
from  that  of  both  Ritter  and  Mr.  Munro.  Of  these  nine  are  due  to  his 
introduction  into  the  text  of  conjectures  (Od.  i.  7.  8  *honore,'  i.  15.  36 

*  Pergameas,'  i.  16.  5  *  ad3rti,*  i.  23.  5,  6  *  vepris  .  .  ad  ventum,'  3.  5.  15 

*  trahenti,'  4.  4.  17  *  Raetis,'  4.  lo.  5  *  Ligurine,'  Epod.  2.  27  *frondes,* 
5.  87  *  humana  invicem ').  Eleven  are  cases  where  readings  resting  on 
very  slight  MS.  authority,  or  even  upon  none,  have  been  received  on 
other  grounds,  such  as  the  authority  of  the  Scholia,  etc.  (Keller,  Od.  i. 
3.  37  '  arduum,*  i.  16.  8  *  si,*  i.  20.  lo  *  turn,'  i.  22.  2  *  Mauri,*  i.  22.  ii 

*  expeditus,*  2.  3.  ii  *  quo  et,*  2.  6.  19  *fertilis,'  3.  3.  55  *  debacchantur ' ; 
Ritter  and  Munro,  i.  17.  14  *  hie,'  2.  13.  23  *  discretas,'  3.  4.  10  *  altricis '  u 
There  are  very  few  of  the  remainder  where  the  effect  of  his  view  of  the 
MSS.  can  be  distinctly  detected  in  the  absence  of  other  arguments  from 
the  Scholia,  or  from  internal  evidence;  such  are  perhaps  i.  8.  2  'hoc,* 
3.  21.  10  *necgleget,'  4.  9.  31  'sileri,'  Epod.  16.  33  *flavos,'  17.  60 

*  proderit.' 
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apon  Horace's  text    That  the  two  are  specially  associated  in 
the  minds  of  general  readers  is  due  doubtless,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  their  greater  familiarity  with  the  author,  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  conjectures  themselves,  the  contributions  of  a  long 
series  of  the  greatest  scholars  from  the  Renaissance  onwards, 
particularly  perhaps  to  the  unrivalled  power,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence with  which  our  greatest  English  scholar  recommended 
the  method  and  its  results  in  his  edition  of  the  poet.    There 
was  something  however  in  the  nature  of  the  critical  evidence 
on  which  Horace's  text  rests  which  made  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, if  not  specially  necessary,  at  least  specially  tempting. 
Necessary  of  course  it  was  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it   is 
necessary  in  the  text  of  Aeschylus  or  of  Lucretius,  to  restore 
sense  or  metre  in  a  chaos;   but  in  a  way  the  multiplicity  of 
MSS.  tempts  us  to  do  for  one  author  what  the  poverty  of  MSS. 
almost  compels  us  to  do  for  another.    A  variety  of  readings, 
all  consistent  with  metre  and  intelligible,  and  all  resting  on 
fairly  equal  MS.  testimony,  must  imply  the  hand  of  one  or 
more  emenders  of  the  text  at  an  early  period.     It  is  a  natural 
interpretation  to  assume  in  such  a  case  that  all   alike   are 
attempts,  more  or  less  skilful,  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  original 
authority  ;  and  this  once  believed,  a  scholar  of  the  i6lh  or  17th 
century  may  not  unreasonably  think  himself  as  competent  to 
guess  the  riddle  as  a  scholar  of  the  4th  or  5th.     It  is  manifest 
that  no  impassable  barrier  separates  cases  where  the  MSS.  are 
divided  from  those  where  they  are  consentient.      Division  is 
only  a  sign  of  the  disease.     We  have  already  seen  that  it  is 
confessedly  possible  for  the  same  blunder  to  infest  every  MS. 
A  modem  editor  will  probably  set  aside,  as  a  rule,  purely  con- 
jectural emendations  ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  hesitate  to  give  them 
the  reality  which  is  implied  by  printing  them  in  the  text ;  not 
because  he  denies  the  possibility  of  corruptions,  or  does  not 
feel  the  plausibility  of   many  conjectures,  but    only  because 
experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  necessary  limit  even 
to  the  cleverest  and  most  plausible  guessing,  and  because  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  in  such  a  Xtxi  as  that  of  Horace  gutssm^ 
on  a  )ar:g^e  scale  is  necessary.     Ont   more   remark  macj  \it 
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allowed.  An  editor  with  the  feelings  which  1  have  described 
will  yet  feel  bound  to  recall,  and  to  some  extent  to  discuss,  the 
more  famous  conjectures  which  have  become  part  of  the  literary 
history  of  his  author,  and  in  doing  so  he  will  run  the  risk,  at 
times,  of  seeming  to  treat  great  names  ungraciously.  It  must 
be  remembered  therefore  that  to  have  learnt  to  distrust  a 
method  is  not  to  deny  the  genius  of  those  who  used  it,  and 
who,  by  showing  us  its  results  at  its  best,  have  taught  us  the 
limits  of  its  capability.  The  solid  value  of  Bentley's  edition 
is  diminished  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  fact  that  very  many 
of  his  conclusions  are  such  as  we  cannot  now  accept  with  any 
confidence  or  even  accept  at  all.  There  is  hardly  a  question  in 
Horatian  exegesis  that  is  not  raised  by  him,  and  raised,  if  at 
times  in  a  form  rather  more  logical  than  befits  the  criticism 
of  a  poet,  yet  always  with  a  precision  and  strength,  as  well 
as  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  which  at  least  (and  it  is  an 
editor's  chief  function)  makes  us  understand  and  measure 
the  difficulty. 

2.  To  the  constructive  criticism  of  previous  centuries  has 
been  added  in  the  present  one  the  destructive  criticism  of  which 
the  chief  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  H.  Peerl- 
kamp  (Haarlem,  1854;  Amsterdam,  1862)  and  in  the  work  of 
Gruppe,  Minos :  iiber  die  Interpolationen  in  den  romischen 
Dichtern,  Leipzig,  1859.  This,  like  the  former,  proposes  to 
carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  MSS.  or  Scholia :  unlike  the 
former,  it  cannot  even  appeal  to  indications  of  disturbance  in 
the  MSS.  which  would  explain,  if  they  did  not  require,  its 
theories.  The  antecedent  probability  of  defects  in  the  arche- 
type wrongly  filled  up  cannot  be  denied  in  the  face  of  evidence 
that  such  defects  must  actually  have  existed :  it  becomes  a 
question  of  less  or  more.  But  the  antecedent  probability  of 
the  suppositions  which  are  necessary  to  any  theory  of  the 
interpolation  of  spurious  Odes  or  parts  of  Odes  cannot  be  so 
easily  granted.  Every  known  fact  in  the  history  of  Horace's 
poems  can  be  explained  without  such  a  theory,  unless  indeed 
it  be  assumed  that  no  poem  or  stanza  which  falls  below  his 
highest  poetical  level  can  be  genuine.     On  the  other  hand,  as 
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Mr.  Munro  points  out\  in  his  vigorous  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  interpolation  theory,  the  form  of  Horace's 
poems  is  specially  his  own.  We  are  asked  to  imagine  that 
unknown  poets,  in  the  literary  age  of  Rome,  reproduced  it  with 
a  skill  and  completeness  of  which  the  known  poets  who  have 
tried  to  imitate  it  proved  themselves  incapable.  The  editors 
who  have  done  the  most  for  the  interpretation  of  Horace  in  this 
generation  (Orelli,  Dillenburger,  Ritter)  are  the  least  disposed 
to  allow  of  any  spurious  poems  or  passages  in  his  text.  But 
though  Peerlkamp*s  method  of  criticism  must  be  pronounced 
baseless,  we  may  trace  from  it,  as  from  its  predecessor,  indirect 
results  of  value  in  the  attention  which  it  calls  to  the  sequence 
of  thought,  the  lights  and  shades  of  style,  and  the  varying  merit 
of  the  poetry. 

H.     The  Scholiasts, 

The  collections  of  Scholia  on  Horace  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  Helenius  Acron,  and  Pomponius  Porphyrion,  can 
neither  of  them  be  certainly  dated,  and  some  doubt  therefore 
hangs  over  their  relation  to  one  another ;  neither  of  them  is  in 
a  perfect  state  nor  free  from  suspicion  of  interpolations.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  they  must  be  considered  of  very 
high  value.  On  questions  of  text  the  authority  of  the  commen- 
tary is  at  the  least  several  centuries  older  than  any  MS.  of  the 
poet,  either  extant  or  known  to  us  by  testimony.  Of  course  the 
*  lemmata,'  or  quoted  words,  to  which  the  comment  is  affixed, 
are  of  inferior  importance,  and  they  differ  not  unfrequently  from 
the  text  interpreted  in  the  commentary,  and  can  only  by  them- 
selves carry  us  back  to  the  date  of  the  oldest  MS.  of  the 
Scholia,  viz.  at  the  earliest  to  centuries  9-10.  On  questions 
of  interpretation,  and  especially  of  allusions  to  customs,  sites, 
and  persons,  the  Scholia  have  value,  independently  of  any 
doubt  as  to  their  writer's  precise  date  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  Roman  life,  from  the  fact  that  they  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  by  men  who  had  in  their  hands  early  authori- 
ties which  are  otherwise  lost  to  us.      These  are  sometimes  re- 

*  Preface  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  King's  edition. 
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ferred  to  by  name,  as  Terentius  Scaurus  (a  grammarian  of 
Hadrian's  time  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ars  Poetiai) 
on  Sat  2.  5.  92 ;  Claranus  (Martial,  10.  21.  2,  Seneca,  £p.  66) 
on  Sat  2.  3.  83;  more  often  generally  as  'nonnulli,'  'aiii,* 
*plerique,'  *  commentator'  (Acr.  on  A.  P.  120),  'qui  de  personis 
Horatianis  scripserunt'  (Porph.  on  Sat  i.  3.  21  and  91,  2.  5.92). 

O.  Keller^,  who  has  collected  and  used  with  much  ingenuity 
all  the  available  evidence  on  the  subject,  gives  the  palm  of 
antiquity  to  the  Scholia  of  Porphyrion.  The  only  limit  set  to 
their  date  by  external  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  mention 
of  Porphyrion's  name  by  Charisius,  a  grammatical  writer, 
usually  placed  about  A.D.  400;  but  Keller  thinks  they  are  as 
early  as  200-250  A.D.  The  evidence  on  which  he  relies  consists 
wholly  of  indications  in  the  Scholia  themselves,  such  as  (a)  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge  of  Rome  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
never  alludes  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  (a.d.  271),  while  he  recog- 
nizes the  older  gates,  as  e.g.  the  Porta  Esquilina  on  £pod.  5. 
100,  Sat.  I.  8.  I  ;  {b)  his  use  of  Parthi,  Parthicus,  etc.  as  desig- 
nations of  the  great  eastern  monarchy,  in  several  places  where 
the  Pseudo-Acron  uses  Persae,  Persicus,  a  natural  variation  if 
the  fall  of  Parthia  and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanidae  (a.d.  226)  had  taken  place  between  the  two  dates  ; 
(c)  his  way  of  speaking  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  heathen 
Rome  as  though  they  were  still  observed  in  his  own  time. 
Contrast,  e.g.  his  note  on  Od.  3.  11.  6.  'fidicines  hodieque 
Romae  sacrificiis  adhiberi  videmus*  with  Aaron's  *et  in  sacri- 
ficiis  fidicines  adhiberi  consueverant,'  or  that  on  Od.  2.  16.  14 
'salinum,  patella  in  qua  primitiae  dis  cum  sale  dantur'  with 
Acron's  *  patella  in  qua  dis  primitiae  offerebantur,'  or  lastly, 
that  on  3.  5.  1 1  *  Aeternam  Vestam,  propter  aeternos  ignes  qui 
in  ara  eius  coluntur'  with  Acron's  'aeterni  ignis  qui  in  ara  eius 
indefesse  colebatur.' 

The  genuine  Acron  wrote  earlier  than  Porphyrion,  if  the 
latter's  quotation  of  him  on  Sat.  i.  8.  25  is  not  an  interpolation, 
*  memini  me  legere  apud  Helenium  Acronem  Saganam  fuisse 

*  Symbola  philologorum  Bonnensium,  Lipz.,  Teubn.  1867. 
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libertum  Pomponii  senatoris  qui  a  triumviris  est  proscriptus.' 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  statement  thus  quoted 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scholia  which  go  under  Acron's  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  them  the  change  of  tense  already 
noticed  with  respect  to  sacrifices,  etc.,  which  would  point  to 
their  .being  later  than  the  prohibition  of  heathen  ceremonies  by 
Theodosius  in  A.D.  391  ;  we  find  (unless  these  be  interpolations) 
the  names  of  the  Goths  (on  Od.  4.  1 5.  22)  and,  according  to  one 
MS.,  of  the  Huns  (on  Od.  2.  11.  i),  and  a  hint  perhaps  of  the 
desolation  of  Italy  by  the  barbarians  (on  Od.  3.  4.  16)  ;  and  we 
find,  subject  to  the  same  proviso,  references  to  Priscian  (5th 
century)  on  £pp.  2.  i.  228,  and  to  Priscian's  teacher  Theoctistus 
on  Sat.  I.  5.  97.  It  is  mainly  on  these  grounds  that  Keller 
distinguishes  the  Acron  who  was  one  of  the  commentators  used 
by  Porphyrion  from  the  composer  or  composers  of  the  Scholia 
which  now  bear  the  name,  and  which  were  composed  by  some 
one  who  had  Porphyrion's  commentary  in  his  hands  and  used 
it  largely.  These  Pseudo-Acronian  Scholia  he  relegates  to  the 
5th  century.  Upon  grounds  on  which  it  is  less  easy  to  feel 
secure  in  following  him,  he  divides  them  into  two  parts;  the 
first  (up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  with 
part  of  those  in  the  Fourth  Book  and  most  of  the  Epodes) 
belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  ;  the  remainder  he 
places  in  the  second  half,  and  identifies  as  their  author  Fabius 
Planciades  Fulgentius,  a  grammarian  of  that  date,  one  of  whose 
works,  three  books  of  mythology,  is  found  with  no  mark  of  a 
new  author  on  the  same  MS.  with  the  Schol.  Acron. 

The  so-called  'Commentator  Cruquianus'  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent authority,  the  name  being  given  to  a  medley  of  notes, 
in  the  main  a  transcript  or  paraphrase  of  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion, printed  by  Cruquius  from  marginal  or  interlinear 
annotations  on  his  Blandinian  MSS. 

III. 

It  may  be  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference  to  add  a 
chronological  list  of  the  chief  editions  of  Horace  eatUei  ttoa. 
the  present  century  (chiefly  from  Mftscherlich). 
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Fifteenth  century. 

The  *  editio  princeps '  is  not  certainly  known :  the  title  is 
usually  given  to  an  edition  without  name  or  date,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  published  by  Zarotus  at  Milan 
in  1470.  The  first  edition  which  contains  a  commentary 
by  a  modem  scholar  of  name  is  that  of  Landinus  (Cristo- 
foro  Landino,  bom  at  Florence  1424,  died  1504),  printed 
at  Florence  in  1482,  and  at  Venice  in  the  same  year.  An 
edition,  published  at  Venice  in  1492,  contained,  besides, 
notes  by  Mancinellus  (Antonio  Mancinelli,  bora  at  Velletri 
in  1452,  a  teacher  at  Orvieto). 

Sixteenth  century* 

1 501  (also  1503,  1509,  1 5 19,  1527),  the  Aldine  edition,  from  the 
press  of  Aldus  at  Venice. 

1503  (also  1 5 14,  1 5 19),  XS\^  JuntinCy  from  that  of  Ph.  Giunta  at 
Florence. 

1519,  the  Ascensian  (Paris),  from  that  of  Badius  (named  Ascen- 
sius  from  his  birthplace,  the  village  of  Assche,  near 
Brussels). 

1523  (Freiburg  in  Breisgau),  ed.  of  Giareanus  (Henri  Loriti,  so 
named  from  his  birthplace,  the  canton  Claris,  bora  1488, 
Professor  at  Basle  15 15-1529,  retired  to  Freiburg,  where 
he  died  in  1563). 

1 55 1  (Venice),  an  edition  of  the  younger  Aldus,  which  con- 
tained annotations  by  M.  Ant.  Muretus  (bom  at  Muret, 
a  village  near  Limoges,  in  France,  1526,  died  at  Rome  1585). 

1555  (Basle),  ed.  of  Fabricius  (George,  bom  at  Chenmitz  in 
1526,  died  1 571). 

1 561  (Lyons),  ed.  of  Lambinus  (Denis  Lambin,  bom  at  Mon- 
treuil,  in  Picardy,  1516,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Paris,  died, 
it  is  said,  partly  from  the  shock  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  September  1 572). 

Canter  (bom  at  Utrecht  1542,  died  1575),  published  in  1564, 
and  in  subsequent  years,  some  *  Novae  Lectiones '  on 
various  authors,  including  Horace  (which  are  to  be  found 
in  Grater's  Tijesaurus  Criticus,  vol.  m). 
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1577  (Paris),  ed.  of  H.  Stephanus  (Estienne). 

1578  (Antwerp),  ed.  of  Cruquiusy  Professor  at  Bruges. 

Seventeenth  century, 

1605,  ed.  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  bom  at  Ghent  1580,  died  at  Leyden 
in  1665. 

1608  (Antwerp),  ed.  of  Torrentius  (a  Latinized  form  of  the 
name  Vanderbeken).  He  was  bishop  of  Antwerp,  bom 
1525,  died  1595;  his  edition  being  published  posthu- 
mously. 

1613  (Paris),  R.  Stephanus  published  an  edition  with  the  notes 
oil  Rutgers  (a  pupil  of  Heinsius,  bom  at  Dort  1589,  entered 
the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  served  as  ambas- 
sador in  several  foreign  courts,  died  1625).  His  'Venusi- 
nae  Lectiones'  were  not  published  in  their  entirety  until 
Burmann's  edition  in  1699. 

1 67 1  (Saumur),  ed.  of  Tanaquil  Faber  (Tanneguy  Lefevre,  bom 
at  Caen  161 5,  Professor  at  Saumur,  died  1672  ;  the  father 
of  Madame  Dacier). 

1681  (Paris),  a  translation,  with  notes,  by  A.  Daciery  son-in-law 
of  the  preceding. 

1699  (Utrecht),  ed.  oiBunnannus  (P.  Burmann,  bom  at  Utrecht 
1688). 

Eighteenth  century, 

1 701  (London),  ed.  of  W.  Baxter,  nephew  of  the  nonconformist 

divine. 
17 1 1  (Camb.),  ed.  of  R.  Bentley, 
1721  (London),  ed.  of  Cunningham, 
1728  (Paris),  ed.  di  Sanadon^  a  Jesuit  father. 
1752  (Leipzig),  ed.  of  Gesner, 
1778  (Leipzig),  ed.  oijani, 
1794  (London),  ed.  of  Wakefield, 
1800  (Leipzig),  ed.  of  Mitscherlich, 

Of  recent  editions,  those  of  which  most  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  my  notes  are  those  of 

Orelli,  Zuricli,  lSj7,  18 §2. 
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Dillenburger,  Bonn,  1 844-1 867. 

Ritter,  Leipzig,  1856. 

Nauck  (7th  ed.),  Leipzig,  1871. 

Macleane,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  London,  1853. 

Yonge,  London,  Longmans,  1867. 

Munro  and  King,  London,  Bell  and  Daldy,  1869. 

The  editions  of  the  Scholia  of  which  I  have  made  use  are 
those  of  F.  Hauthal  (Berlin,  1864)  and  F.  Pauly  (Prague, 
1858). 

I  have  also  referred  often  to  Estr^'s  *  Prosopographeia  Hora- 
tiana'  (Amsterdam,  1846)  and  Franke's  'Fasti  Horatiani' 
(Berlin,  1839). 

I  should  not  forget  the  translations  of  Horace's  Odes  by 
Conington,  Lord  Lytton,  and  F.  W.  Newman,  to  each  of  which 
I  have  been  at  times  indebted  for  a  happy  rendering  or  an  in- 
genious suggestion. 


HORACE'S  EARLY  LIFE   IN   HIS   WRITINGS. 

iVb;//^— Quintus,  Sat.  2.  6.  37. 

„         Horatius,  Od.  4.  6.  44,  Epp.  i.  14.  5. 

„  Flaccus,  Sat.  2.  i.  18,  Epod.  15.  12. 
[Of  the  origin  of  the  *  cognomen'  nothing  can  be  guessed. 
The  *nomen'  might  imply  that  his  father,  on  manumission,  had 
taken  a  gentile  name  from  some  member  of  the  Horatia  gens. 
It  is  now  more  generally  believed,  on  a  suggestion  of  G.  F. 
Grotefend,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Horatia  tribus,  the  one 
of  the  country  tribes  in  which  the  colony  of  Venusia  was  en- 
rolled, and  to  which  Horace's  father,  as  a  libertus  of  Venusia, 
would  belong.] 

B.C.  65.  Date  of  birth, — The  year  is  given  in  Od.  3.  21.  i, 
Epod.  13.  6,  Epp.  I.  20.  26-28.  The  last  reference  adds 
the  month.  Suetonius  completes  it  by  fixing  the  day, 
*  Sexto  idus  Decembres,*  December  the  8th. 
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Birthplace, — Sat.  2.  i.  35.  Cp.  Od.  3.  30.  10,  4.  6.  27,  4.  9.  2. 
We  may  compare  the  familiarity  of  his  mention  of  scenes 
in  Apulia,  Od.  3.  4.  9-16,  Sat.  i.  5.  ^^\  the  river  Aufidus, 
Od.  4.  14.  25,  cp.  Sat.  I.  I.  58;  the  Fons  Bandusiae  (?), 
Od.  3.  13;  Garganum  Pr.,  Od.  2.  9.  7,  Epp.  2.  i.  202; 
Litus  Matmum  (?),  Od.  i.  28.  3,  cp.  4.  2.  27,  £pod.  16.  28  ; 
Luceria,  Od.  3.  15.  7;  the  wolves  on  the  Apulian  hills,  i. 
22.  13,  33.  7.  See  also,  on  the  fondness  with  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Apulian  all  Roman  virtues,  Od.  i.  22.  13, 
2.  I.  34,  3.  5.  9,  16.  26,  Epod.  2.  42. 

Parentage, — *  Libertino  patre  natus,'  Sat.  i.  6.  6  and  45  ;  cp. 
Od.  2.  2a  6  and  Epp.  i.  20.  21.  Horace  himself  was  '  in- 
genuus,'  i.e.  bom  after  his  father  had  attained  his  freedom, 
Sat.  I.  6.  8. 

His  father^  5  profession, — *Coactor,*  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  [Suetonius, 
*coactor  exactionum,*  *a  collector  of  dues.*  He  says, 
further,  that  he  was  a  *  salsamentarius,*  or  dealer  in  salt- 
fish,  and  that  Horace  was  once  taunted  with  this  by  one 
who  said  to  him, '  Quotiens  ego  vidi  patrem  tuum  brachio  se 
emungentem.']  He  had  purchased  a  small  estate.  Sat.  i. 
6.  71.  For  Horace's  feeling  towards  his  father  see  Sat.  1. 
6,  especially  vv.  89-96. 

Anecdotes  of  his  childhood, — Od.  3.  4.  9  foil,  Sat.  I.  9.  29  foil., 
2.  2.  112  foil. 

Removal  to  Rome  for  his  education, — Sat.  i.  6.  71  foil,  Epp. 
2.  2.  42.  His  father's  care,  Sat.  i.  4.  105  foil.,  i.  6.  71  foil. 
Study  under  Orbilius,  *plagosus,'  Epp.  2.  i.  69.  [There  is 
a  short  life  of  Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum  in  Sueton. 
de  Illustr.  Gramm.  Horace's  epithet  is  quoted  and  illus- 
trated by  a  line  of  Domitius  Marsus,  *Si  quos  Orbilius 
ferula  scuticaque  cecidit.*]  For  the  subjects  of  his  reading 
see  1.  c.  and  Epp.  2.  2.  41. 

B.C.  44  (?).  Studies  at  Athens, — Epp.  2.  2.  43  foil.  [Brutus  was 
at  Athens  at  the  time,  immediately  after  Caesar's  murder, 
attending  the  lectures  of  Tiieomnestus  the  Academk,  ^.w^ 
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Cratippus  the  Peripatetic,  and  wishing  to  be  thought  en- 
tirely intent  on  philosophy,  Plutarch,  Brut.  24.]  First 
literary  efforts  (?),  Sat.  i.  10.  35. 

B.C.  43,  42.  Campaign  with  Brutus, — Epp.  2.  2.  46  foil.,  Sat. 
I.  6.  48,  Od.  2.  7.  26,  Epp.  I.  2a  23.  [Sueton.  'bello 
Philippensi  excitus  a  Marco  Bruto  imperatore  tribunus 
militum  meruit.']  For  indications  that  he  was  with  Brutus 
while  he  was  still  in  Asia  see  Sat  i.  7,  Epp.  i.  11.  7  folL, 
and  on  Od.  2.  7.  6. 

B.C.  41.  Return  to  Rome, — *  Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopem- 
que  patemi  £t  Laris  et  fundi,'  Epp.  2.  2.  49.  [Sueton. 
'Victis  partibus,  venia  impetrata,  scriptum  quaestorium 
comparavit.'  This  means  the  place  of  a  *  scriba,*  or  clerk, 
in  the  quaestor's  office,  and  Horace's  appointment  to  it  is 
connected  by  some  with  his  father's  old  employment  as 
*  coactor  exactionum.'] 

B.C.  38  (?).  Introduction  to  Maecenas. — Sat.  1.6.  54  foil.  The 
date  of  this  is  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  Sat.  2.  6.  40  *  Sep- 
timus octavo  propior  iam  fugerit  annus,  Ex  quo  Maecenas 
me  coepit  habere  suorum  In  numero,'  with  the  references  in 
vv.  38,  53,  55,  which  seem  to  fix  the  composition  of  that 
Satire  to  the  end  of  B.C.  31. 
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HORACE. 

Maecencu*  regard  for  him. 

Maecenas  quantopere  eum   dilexerit  satis  monstratur  illo 
epig^mmate : 

*Ni  te  visceribus  meis  Horati 
Pins  iam  diligo,  tu  tuum  sodalem 
Ninnio  videas  strigosiorem ; ' 
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sed  multo  magis  extremis  indiciis  tali  ad  Augustum  elegio  : 
*  Horati  Flacci,  ut  mei,  esto  memor.* 

Augustus  offer  to  him  of  the  post  of  Private  Secretary, 

Augustus  epistularum  quoque  ei  officium  obtulit,  ut  hoc  ad 
Maecenatem  scripto  significat:  'Ante  ipse  sufficiebam  scri- 
bendis  epistulis  amicorum  :  nunc  occupatissimus  et  infirmus 
Horatium  nostrum  a  te  cupio  abducere.  Veniet  igitur  ab  ista 
parasitica  mensa  ad  banc  regiam,  et  nos  in  epistulis  scribendis 
adiuvabit.'  Ac  ne  recusanti  quidem  aut  succensuit  quicquam 
aut  amicitiam  suam  ingerere  desiit. 

Extracts  from  letters  of  Augustus  to  him, 

*  Sume  tibi  aliquid  iuris  apud  me  tanquam  si  convictor  mihi 
fueris  :  recte  enim  et  non  temere  feceris,  quoniam  id  usus  mihi 
tecum  esse  volui  si  per  valetudinem  tuam  fieri  possit.' 

*  Tui  qualem  habeam  memoriam  poteris  ex  Septimio  quoque 
nostro  audire :  nam  incidit  ut  illo  coram  fieret  a  me  tui 
mentio :  neque  si  tu  superbus  amicitiam  nostram  sprevisti  ideo 
nos  quoque  avdvTr€p<f)povnvfitv.^ 

*  Pertulit  ad  me  Dionysius  libellum  tuum,  quem  ego,  ut  ne 
accusem  brevitatem,  quantuluscunque  est,  boni  consuJo.  Vereri 
autem  mihi  videris  ne  maiores  libelli  tui  sint  quam  ipse  es.  Sed 
si  statura  deest,  corpusculum  non  deest.  Itaque  licebit  in 
sextariolo  scribas,  ut  circuitus  voluminis  tui  sit  oyKoabtaTaTos 
sicut  est  ventriculi  tui.*     Cp.  Hor.  Epp.  1.4.  14,  1.  20.  24, 

Th^  Composition  of  the  Cartn,  Sec,  Book  IV  of  the  Odcs^ 

and  the  Epistle  to  Augustus, 

Scripta  eius  usque  adeo  probavit  [Augustus]  mansuraque 
perpetuo  opinatus  est  ut  non  modo  seculare  carmen  componen- 
dum  iniunxerit,  sed  et  Vindelicam  victoriam  Tiberii  Drusique 
privignorum  suorum,  eumque  coegerit  propter  hoc  tribus  car- 
minum  libris  ex  longo  intervallo  quartum  addere  ;  post  ser- 
mones  vero  lectos  quosdam  nullam  sui  mentionem  habitam  ita 
sit  questus :  *  \T2isci  me  tihiscito  quod  non  in  plerisque  e\usmo^\ 
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scriptis  mecum  potissimum  loqoaris.  An  vereris  ne  apud 
posteros  infame  tibi  sit  quod  videaris  familiaris  nobis  esse'? 
Expressitque  eclogam  illam  cuius  initium  est '  Cum  tot  sustineas 
et  tanta  negotia  solus,'  etc. 

Of  Horctce^s  country  houses. 

Vixit  plurimum  in  secessu  ruris  sui  Sabini  aut  Tiburtini ; 
domusque  eius  ostenditur  circa  Tiburni  luculum. 

[The  first  clause  might  be  interpreted  as  merely  giving  two 
alternative  designations  of  the  Sabine  Farm,  but  the  second 
distinctly  recognizes  the  belief  that  he  had  beside;s  a  villa  at 
Tibur  itself,  as  the  *  Tiburni  luculus'  can  hardly  be  other 
than  the  *  Tiburni  lucus*  of  Od.  1.7.  13  ;  cp.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  74. 
The  form,  however,  of  the  statement,  *  the  house  is  still  shown,' 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  addition  to  the 
original  text  interpolated  after  the  tradition  of  a  second  Tibur- 
tine  villa  had  grown  up.  The  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Tibur  (e.g.  Od.  2.  6.  5,  4.  2.  31,  Epp.  i,  8.  12)  are  quite  enough 
to  account  for  such  a  tradition,  and  quite  inadequate  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  see  Bum's  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  p.  428.] 

Of  spurious  Writings  attributed  to  him, 

Venerunt  in  manus  meas  et  elegi  sub  eius  titulo,  et  epistola 
prosa  oratione,  quasi  commendantis  se  Maecenati :  sed  utraque 
falsa  puto  :  nam  elegi  vulgares,  epistula  etiam  obscura,  quo  vitio 
minime  tenebatur. 

His  Death, 

Decessit  quinto  Kal.  Decembres  C.  Marcio  Censorino  et  C. 
Asinio  Gallo  coss.  post  nonum  et  quinquagesimum  annum  (this 
is  a  mistake,  as  Suetonius  himself  puts  his  birth  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  i.e.  in  B.c 
65,  which  would  make  him  fifty-seven  in  B.C.  8)  herede  Augusto 
palam  nuncupato,  cum  urgente  vi  valetudinis  non  sufficeret  ad 
obsignandas  testamenti  tabulas.  Humatus  et  conditus  est 
extTcnns  Esquiliis  iuxta  Maecenatis  tumulum. 


QUINTI    HORATII    FLACCI 

CARMINA,   CARMEN   SECULARE, 
EPODON  LIBER. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   BOOKS   I--III  OF 

THE  ODES. 

I.— The  Chronology  of  the  Odes. 

§  I.  The  general  period  during  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  Odes  of  Books  i-iii  must  have  been  composed  can  be  fixed 
with  some  certainty.  The  later  limit  will  be  discussed  pre- 
sently. The  earlier  limit  is  fixed  by  the  Battle  of  Actium. 
Epod.  9  was  written  when  the  news  of  the  victory  first  reached 
Rome,  while  even  the  direction  of  Antony's  flight  was  still 
unknown.  Od.  i.  yj  is  written  on  Cleopatra's  death  in  the 
following  autumn,  B.c  30. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  Odes  may  have 
been  composed  before  the  Epodes  were  finished,  but  there  is 
none  that  bears  any  clear  mark  of  it  Milman,  who  holds  that 
some  of  the  Odes  must  have  been  among  Horace's  earliest 
compositions,  attaches  much  weight  to  the  consideration  that 
the  verses  which  his  poverty  drove  him  to  write  (Epp.  2.  2.  51), 
and  which  would  have  been  his  introduction  to  Virgil  and 
Varius,  and  their  ground  in  speaking  of  him  to  Maecenas  (Sat.  i. 
6.  54),  must  have  been  *  something  better  than  one  or  two  coarse 
Satires  and  perhaps  a  few  bitter  iambics.'  Franke,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  in  the  first  passage  rather  an  explanation  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  early  writings,  the  writings  of  a  man  who  had  lost  all 
he  had  and  was  angry  with  himself  and  the  world,  *  vehemens 
lupus,  et  sJbi  et  hosti  Iratus  pariter,  ieiunis  denUbus  aLCtx^^ 
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L  c  V.  3a  And  for  the  second  argument,  Epod.  16,  to  which 
all  Horatian  chronologists  give  a  very  early  date,  would  have 
given  Virgil  as  good  an  idea  of  his  disposition  and  poetical 
powers  as  any  of  the  less  important  Odes.  Franke's  conclu- 
sion is  at  least  a  safe  one  :  '  Since  there  is  no  Ode  which  can 
be  proved  indisputably  to  have  been  written  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  while  I  will  not  indeed  assert  positively  that  one  or 
two  may  not  possibly  have  been  composed  earlier,  I  yet  think 
that  we  should  be  very  chary  of  separating  without  clear  cause 
any  single  Ode  from  the  epoch  common  to  the  others.' 

§  2.  The  second  limits  the  latest  date  at  which  the  Three 
Books  as  a  whole  can  have  been  published,  is  fixed  mainly  by 
the  reference  in  Od.  i.  12. 45-48.  Marcellus  died  in  the  autumn 
of  6.a  23.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  lines  should  be  (as 
Ritter  suggests)  a  complimentary  allusion  to  one  already  dead  ; 
an  assurance  to  Augustus  that  at  least  the  fame  of  his  son-in- 
law  survived :  all  that  the  author  of  the  dirge  on  Quintilius 
could  offer  to  match  Virgil's  *Tu  Marcellus  eris.'  And  it  is 
almost  equally  impossible  that,  written  before  his  early  death, 
they  should  have  been  published  (as  from  other  considerations 
it  would  be  necessary  to  conclude)  within  a  year  or  two  of 
that  great  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Emperor. 

An  argument,  second  only  in  weight  to  this,  is  founded  upon 
the  Odes  (2.  10  and  3.  19)  which  have  reference  to  Licinius 
Murena,  the  brother  of  Terentia,  Maecenas'  wife  (see  also  on 
Od.  2.  2.  5).  Murena  was  executed  for  participation  with  Fan- 
nius  Caepio  in  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus  in  B.C  22.  The 
presumption  seems  very  strong  that  even  if  Horace's  feelings 
would  have  allowed  him  to  publish  these  poems,  and  especially 
Od.  2.  10,  after  his  friend's  catastrophe,  he  would  have  been 
deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  the  reminiscences  must  be 
displeasing  to  Maecenas  as  well  as  to  Augustus.  Franke 
recalls  the  story  of  Virgil's  striking  out  the  praises  of  Callus 
from  the  end  of  Georg.  iv  on  somewhat  similar  grounds. 

The  arguments  for  postponing  the  publication  of  the  Odes  to 
a  later  date  are  not  such  as  can  really  be  set  against  these  con 
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siderations.  They  turn  mainly  on  Od.  i.  3,  which  is  taken  to 
refer  to  the  voyage  of  Virgil  to  Athens  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  B.C  19  :  and  on  the  supposed  allusions  (the  strongest  case 
is  Od.  2,  9}  to  the  expedition  of  Tiberius  into  Armenia,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  by  the  Parthians  in  B.a  aa  Some 
remarks  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  Introductions  to 
Od.  I.  3  and  2,  9.  There  remains  the  possibility  that  these  (and 
if  these,  then  other)  Odes  may  have  been  inserted  after  the  first 
publication.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
the  case  with  i.  3  ;  and  the  theory  of  any  such  insertions  is 
perhaps  hardly  compatible  with  that  pause  in  lyric  composition 
between  the  publication  of  Books  i-iii  and  the  conmiencement 
of  Book  iv,  which  is  implied  in  Suetonius'  statement,  and  in 
Horace's  own  words,  Od.  4.  i.  i,  Epp.  i.  i.  i-io. 

§  3.  When  we  pass  from  the  general  epoch  to  the  date  of 
special  Odes  we  are  on  less  safe  ground.  A  very  few  can  be 
fixed  with  exactness.  Such  are  i.  31,  which  is  written  for  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus  in  B.C.  28  ;  2.  4, 
which  Horace  dates  himself  in  B.C.  25,  by  reference  to  his  own 
age  ;  I.  24  and  3. 14,  both  of  which  are  fixed  to  B.C.  24,  the  one  by 
the  known  date  of  the  death  of  Quintilius,  the  other  by  the  return 
of  Augustus  from  Spain.  We  may  perhaps  add  a  few,  though  in 
their  case  of  course  more  latitude  must  be  given,  which  speak 
in  terms  of  near  anticipation  of  political  events  which  can  them- 
selves be  dated.  Such  are  i.  35,  which  represent  Augustus  as 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Britain,  a  purpose  for  which  we 
know  that  he  set  out  from  Rome  in  B.C.  27  (see  Introd.  to  that 
Ode,  Dio  Cassius  53.  22,  25) ;  and  i.  29,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
preparations  more  or  less  immediately  preceding  Aelius  Callus' 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix  in  B.C.  24.  Such  again  are  the 
Odes  (2.  15  and  3.  6)  in  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  refer- 
ence to  the  restoration  of  temples  which  Augustus  undertook 
in  the  year  28. 

§  4.  Those  who  would  go  much  beyond  this  in  fixing  with 
accuracy  the  date  of  single  Odes  have  to  lean  a  good  deal  on 
Horace's  references  to  events  on  the  frontier  and  beyond  it^ 
movements  of  the  Cantabrian,  the  Scythian,  the  Pait\iaa.    \tk 
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estimating  the  value  of  these  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  be  sure 
of  the  nature  of  the  allusion.  We  are  in  danger  of  confusing 
poetry  with  history  when  we  look  too  closely  into  every  mention 
of  Dacian  or  Indian  and  search  the  pages  of  Dio  or  Strabo  for 
some  detail  that  will  exactly  suit  it.  Horace's  verses  are  full  of 
the  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  remoteness 
of  its  frontiers,  the  immense  charge  which  Caesar  has  taken  on 
himself.  And  the  names  of  distant  and  unknown  places  and  tribes 
had  a  spell  in  ancient  times  which  they  have  lost  in  days  of  maps 
and  geography.  Even  when  we  come  to  more  definite  references^ 
as  those  to  the  quarrels  of  Phraates  and  Tiridates,  or  to  the 
frequent  risings  of  the  Cantabri,  though  we  have  here  ample 
ground  for  dating  generally  the  period  during  the  course  of  which 
the  poems  must  have  been  composed,  and  exactly,  if  we  know 
the  date  of  a  special  event  referred  to,  in  the  year  before  which  the 
particular  poem  could  not  have  been  composed,  we  yet  soon  get  to 
the  point  where  the  event  has  become  a  standing  illustration  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  a  statesman's  anxieties,  a  poetical 
commonplace  which  may  recur  till  it  is  supplanted  by  some 
fresh  circumstance  which  strikes  the  poet's  imagination. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  foreign  history  of  the  time 
is  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  that  some  uncertainty  hangs 
over  the  dates  of  several  of  those  events  which  are  known. 

§  5.  It  may  be  convenient  and  may  save  some  repetitions  to 
give  shortly  in  this  place  the  few  facts  which  are  known  with 
respect  to  the  Cantabrians,  the  Dacians,  and  Scythians,  and  the 
Parthians,  to  which,  if  to  any  known  historical  events,  allusions 
in  these  Books  must  have  reference. 

§  6.  The  Cantabri,  a,  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain,  are  named  by  Dio  (51.  20),  with  their 
neighbours  the  Astures,  as  in  arms  against  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  general  pacification  in  B.C.  29,  and  as  being  conquered  in 
that  year  by  Statilius  Taurus.  The  next  mention  of  them  is  in 
B.C.  a6  (Dio  53.  25),  in  which  year  the  news  of  their  rising 
reached  Augustus  in  Gaul,  and  diverted  him  (see  above,  §  3) 
from  his  intended  expedition  to  Britain.  He  was  commanding 
In  person  against  them  in  B.C.  25,  but  fell  iU  and  was  detained 
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at  Tarraco  for  some  months.  In  the  meantime  the  war  was 
concluded  by  C.  Antistius  and  T.  Carisius,  his  '  legati.'  Augus- 
tus himself  returned  home  in  B.C.  24.  In  the  same  year  they  rose 
again  (Dio.  53.  a8)  and  seized  by  stratagem  and  killed  some 
Roman  soldiers,  but  were  again  put  down  by  L.  Aemilius. 

The  expressions  of  Od.  a.  6.  2  '  Cantabrum  indoctum  iuga 
ferre  nostra,' and  a.  11.  i  *  Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  . .  .  cogitet,' 
would  be  intelligible  at  any  time  during  this  period,  and  as  each 
conquest  would  be  thought  final  till  the  next  rising,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  of  3.  8.  si  ('Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis 
orae  Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena  *)  to  fix  them  necessarily  to 
a  single  date.  Other  considerations  place  the  Ode,  as  we  shall 
see,  either  in  B.C.  29  or  in  35. 

The  final  subjugation  of  the  Cantabri  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  19 
(Dio  54.  11)  does  not  come  within  the  period  of  Odes  i-iii, 
but  is  recorded  in  Epp.  i.  la.  26,  and  alluded  to  in  Od.  4. 

14.  41. 

§  7.  Daci^  Getaey  Scythae,  Geloni, — There  is  much  vagueness 
in  the  use  of  these  names  by  Horace,  as  indeed  there  is 
confessedly  in  their  use  by  prose  writers  of  much  later  date. 
The  name  *  Scythae '  is  the  most  comprehensive,  being  used 
apparently  for  all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Danube  and  Euxine. 
At  times  it  is  brought  into  close  relation  with  that  of  the  Getae 
(as  in  Od.  3.  24.  11),  who  again  are  closely  connected  by  all 
writers  with  the  Daci.  At  other  times  it  is  associated  with  the 
Geloni  and  the  Tanais  (*  Scythicus  amnis,*  Od.  3.  4.  36),  and 
denotes  tribes  far  enough  to  the  East  to  interfere  in  Parthian 
politics.  The  names  are  often  used  merely  as  poetical  expres- 
sions of  distance,  the  extreme  North  (as  in  Od.  3.  20),  or 
generally  for  the  northern  tribes,  as  the  supposed  representatives 
of  the  manlier  virtues  (as  in  Od.  3.  34),  or  as  the  objects  of  the 
vague  fears  of  Roman  statesmen  (Od.  2.  11.  i). 

The  Daci  are  mentioned  by  Dio  51.  33  as  offering  their 
services  to  Octavianus,  and  when  their  terms  were  declined  by 
him  joining  Antony,  to  whom,  however,  they  rendered  little 
assistance,  as  they  were  quarrelling  amongst  themseW^s  (s^^ 
Od.  y  6.  rjX 
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In  B.C.  30,  M.  Crassus,  at  the  bidding  of  Octavianus,  marched 
northward  from  Macedonia,  and  won  some  victories  over  the 
Daci  and  Bastamae  as  well  as  the  Moesi,  for  which  he  was 
allowed  a  triumph,  Dio  51.  23. 

From  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (B.  135)  it  appears  that  Crassos 
was  again  fighting  in  Thrace  in  B.a  35. 

Florus  (4.  I  a,  §  18}  speaks  of  Lentulus  driving  the  Dad 
beyond  the  Danube,  but  no  date  is  given.  His  words  may  be 
worth  quoting  for  his  mention  of  Cotiso  (Od.  3.  8.  18)  and  for 
the  illustration  of  Horace's  expression  Mntra  praescriptum 
equitare,'  Od.  a.  9.  23 :  *Daci  montibus  inhaerent ;  Cotisonis^ 
regis  imperio  quoties  concretus  gelu  Danubius  iunxerat 
ripas  decurrere  solebant  et  vicina  populari.  Visum  est  Caesari 
Augusto  gentem  aditu  difficillimam  submovere.  Misso  igitur 
Lentulo  ultra  ulteriorem  repulit  ripam  :  citra  praesidia  con- 
stituit,  sic  tunc  Dacia  non  victa  sed  submota  atque  dilata  est 
Sarmatae  patentibus  campis  inequitant ;  et  hos  per  eundem 
Lentulum  prohibere  Danubio  satis  fuit.' 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
debated  Ode  3.  8.  The  victory  of  Crassus  will  satisfy  the 
expressions  of  v.  18,  and  so  would  the  victory  of  Lentulus,  but 
this  last  is  itself  undated. 

The  only  political  event  connected  with  the  Eastern  Scythians 
which  is  alluded  to  in  these  Books,  is  their  interference  on  behalf 
of  Phraates,  which  will  be  noticed  immediately  under  the  Par- 
thian affairs. 

§  8.  Parthza, — The  defeats  of  Roman  armies  under  Crassus, 
Decidius  Saxa  (the  legatus  of  M.  Antony),  and  M.  Antony  him- 
self, in  B.C.  53,  40,  and  36,  though  the  objects  of  frequent  refer- 
ence in  Horace's  poems,  and  grounds  of  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  Parthian  affairs,  and  of  the  stress  laid  on  the  mission  of 
Augustus  to  restore  Roman  prestige  in  the  East,  yet  all  fall 
without  the  period  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the  Odes. 
The  only  contemporaneous  event  of  Parthian  history  is  that 

*  Suetonius,  Oct.  63,  calls  him  '  Getarum  rex,*  and  gives  a  story,  on 
Antony's  authority,  of  Augustus  having  at  one  time  promised  JuUa  in 
marriage  to  him,  and  asked  a  daughter  of  his  m  lelucu. 
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which  is  related  by  Dio  51.  18,  and  by  Justinus  43.  5.  5. 
Phraates  IV,  to  whom  Orodes  I  had  resigned  his  throne  in  B.c 
38,  after  some  years  of  tyranny,  provoked  his  subjects  to  the 
point  of  rebellion.  He  was  expelled,  and  Tiridates,  another 
member  of  the  Arsacid  house,  though  his  exact  relationship  to 
Phraates  is  unknown,  was  put  on  the  throne  in  his  place.  After 
a  short  time  Phraates  was  restored  (Justinus  adds,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Scythians,  which  explains  probably  the  allusion 
of  Od.  I.  36.  3'5),  and  Tiridates  fled  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Augustus,  carrying  with  him  the  infant  son  of  Phraates.  These 
events  are  undoubtedly  the  objects  of  reference  in  Od.  i.  36.  5, 
>•  3. 17,  3.  8.  19,  and  very  probably  also  in  i.  34.  14-16  and  3. 
ag.  38.  If  we  could  date  them  therefore  with  certainty  we 
should  know  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  first-named  Odes  at 
least  could  have  been  written.  And  it  so  happens  that  this 
would  incidentally  throw  light  on  one  or  two  more  points  of 
Horatian  chronology  ;  for  3.  8  is  written  on  an  anniversary  (it 
seems  almost  necessarily  the  first  anniversary,  of  Horace's 
escape  from  the  falling  tree.  To  fix,  therefore,  the  earliest  date 
of  this  Ode  would  determine  as  much  for  the  other  Odes  which 
refer  to  the  accident,  i.e.  3.  13  and  3.  4.  Horace's  escape 
again  is  connected  (3.  17.  21-30)  with  Maecenas'  reception  in 
the  theatre  on  his  recovery  from  illness,  and  this  in  its  turn 
gives  a  date  of  some  kind  to  i.  20.  The  date,  however,  on 
which  so  much  depends  is  not  itself  quite  free  from  doubt. 
Justinus  says  that  Tiridates  fied  to  Augustus, '  who  was  at  that 
time  fighting  in  Spain,'  which  would  fix  the  date  to  B.C.  25. 
Dio,  on  the  contrary,  narrates  the  event  under  the  year  30,  and 
makes  Tiridates  find  Augustus  in  Syria,  on  his  progress 
through  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  This  seems  more 
probable  in  itself  than  the  story  of  his  journey  to  Spain  ;  and 
the  earlier  date  is  the  one  now  generally  accepted.  A  confirma- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  Od.  3.  4,  which  contains  a  reference  to  the 
falling  tree,  and  which  yet,  both  by  its  relation  to  the  other 
Odes  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iii,  and  by  the  allusion  of  v,  37 
foil.,  seems  to  be  £xed  to  a  date  earlier  than  B.C.  26-25.  AnolYiet 
po/nt  of  some  interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  involved  \tl  tVv^ 
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date  of  Tiridates'  flight.  Two  of  the  Odes  which  refer  to  this 
event  (3.  8  and  29)  speak  also  of  Maecenas  as  burdened  with 
cares  of  State  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  Ode  speaks  of  him. 
*Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas,*  *Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat 
status  Curas,  et  urbi  sollicitus  times.'  These  expressions  have 
been  usually  interpreted  of  the  powers  which  Augustus  is  known 
to  have  delegated  to  Maecenas  during  his  own  absence  from 
Rome  in  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war.  Dio,  51.3,  Tac.  Ann.  6. 
XX  ^Augustus  bellis  civilibus  Cilnium  Maecenatem  equestris 
ordinis  cunctis  apud  Romam  atque  Italiam  praeposuit'  If  the 
later  date  of  these  Odes  were  adopted  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  assume,  what  is  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  not  otherwise 
ascertained,  that  the  same  powers  were  entrusted  to  Maecenas 
during  Augustus'  absence  in  Gaul  and  Spain  in  the  years  B.C 
27-34. 


II.— The  Order  of  the  Odes. 

§  9.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
first  three  Books  of  the  Odes  were  published  together.  This 
is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  Suetonius*  words ;  all  that 
we  know  from  him  being  that  three  Books  had  been  pub- 
lished before  the  fourth  was  commenced.  But  if  we  may 
assume  that  the  present  division  of  Odes  between  the  Books 
is  the  original  division,  it  will  follow  that  the  publication  of 
the  three  must  have  been  simultaneous,  not  successive,  for, 
whatever  be  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books,  it 
certainly  is  not  chronological.  For  this  reason,  then,  if  for 
no  other,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  intenest  to  see  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  present  order  of  the  Odes. 

§  10.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  at  least  the  right  of  undisputed 
traditional  possession.     One  MS.   indeed,  and  that  the  im- 

^  We  have  seen  that  i.  24  dates  from  the  same  year  as  3.  14;  i.  12 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest,  3.  29  one  of  the  earliest  Odes;  i.  33  is 
most  plausibly  associated  with  3.  1-6 ;  i.  26  ranges  itself  with  3.  8,  and 
ihis  agam  is  ceiXsLmiy  prior  to  i.  20. 
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portant  Berne  MS.,  ignores  the  division  into  Books,  and  to 
some  extent  rearranges  the  Odes ;  but  we  may  notice  {a)  that 
the  Fourth  Book  (which  certainly  was  separate),  and  even  the 
Epodes,  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Odes  of  Books  i-iii; 
ip)  that  a  purpose  can  be  probably  assigned  for  the  rearrange- 
ment ;  {c)  that  if  we  deduct  the  variation  caused  by  this 
purpose,  the  order  in  which  the  Odes  are  placed  bears  distinct 
witness  in  favour  of  the  common  arrangement  ^  Diomedes, 
the  writer  on  metre  (who  is  quoted  by  Priscian,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  later  than  the  fifth  century),  refers  to  the  Odes  by 
their  present  numbering. 

§  II.  It  has  also  a  considerable  amount  of  internal  evidence, 
in  the  testimony  (distinct  as  far  as  it  goes,  even  if  it  do  not 
prove  much)  of  Book  iv  ; — in  the  general  analogy  of  Horace's 
other  collections  of  poems; — and  in  many  indications  of  design 
(or  at  least  of  a  mind  at  work  in  the  disposition),  which  on 
the  one  hand  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  haphazard 
redivision  of  a  mass  of  poems  whose  original  arrangement  had 
been  lost,  and  which  on  the  other,  in  several  points,  suit  well 
with  known  characteristics  of  Horace's  taste. 

1.  Few  can  doubt  that  the  references  in  the  First  Ode  of 
Book  iv  to  I.  19  and  3.  26,  imply  that  these  Odes  must  have 
stood  in  Horace's  disposition  pretty  much  where  they  do  nov/, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  his  love  Odes. 

2.  Some  kind  of  conscious  arrangement,  subsequent  to  com- 
position and  not  chronological,  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  the 
Epodes,  the  Satires,  and  the  Epistles.  If  there  is  nothing  else, 
there  is  the  manifest  choice  of  an  opening  poem,  not  usually  it 
would  seem,  if  ever,  earliest  in  date  of  composition*,  an  apology 
for  the  style  of  writing  as  in  Sat.  ii,  or  a  quasi-dedicatory 
address  to  his  patron  as  in  the  Epodes,  Sat.  i,  and  both  Books 
of  Epistles.  The  analogy  between  Odes  i-iii  and  Epp.  i  is  closer 
still,  in  the  assignment  of  the  first  place  and  the  last  but  one 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Berne  MS.  in  the  General  Introduction. 

'  Epod.  1,  if  it  refers,  as  is  most  probable,  to  Actium,  is  one  of  the 
two  latest  in  the  collection,  ^pp.  i.  I  and  Sat.  1.  i  ate  ^txveraJCl^ 
piaced  among  the  last  compositions  in  their  respective  B00V1&. 
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to  Maecenas  (Od.  i.  i  and  3.  29,  £pp.  i.  i  and  19),  while  the 
last  in  both  cases  (Od.  3.  30,  £pp.  i.  20)  is  reserved  for  the 
poet's  own  literary  self-consciousness  *. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  stands  apart  from  other 
collections  in  that  the  greater  part  at  least  of  it  was  notoriously 
composed  with  a  purpose ;  and  therefore  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  antecedent  to  the  composition.  But  if 
this  difference  must  make  us  cautious  in  drawing  sweeping 
conclusions  as  to  the  other  Books  from  the  obviously  Conscious 
and  artistic  arrangement '  of  Book  iv,  we  may  at  least  gather 
that  Horace  contemplated  a  collection  of  poems  being  read 
continuously  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  of  a  particular  poem 
could  be  heightened  or  weakened  by  the  sequence  in  which 
it  was  placed ;  and  we  may  learn  something  also  of  the 
principles  of  taste  which  would  be  likely  to  g^ide  him  in 
arranging  other  collections. 

3.  A  marked  feature  of  Horace's  style  is  the  irony  with  which 
he  professes  to  shrink  from  enthusiasm,  to  be  the  poet  of  mirth 
and  love,  *non  praeter  solitum  levis,'  surprised,  it  may  be, 
occasionally  into  serious  subjects,  but  recovering  himself  before 
he  has  done  injury  to  a  theme  for  which  he  is  unfit*.  It  is 
this  irony  as  much  as  the  mere  desire  for  variety  that  makes 
him  scatter  his  political  poems  at  such  wide  intervals.  It  is 
this,  as  we  shall  see,  that  colours  the  prelude  to  Book  iv ;  and 
though  the  relation  between  i.  i  and  i.  2  is  not  worked  out  so 
frilly  as  that  between  4.  i,  2,  3  and  4.  4,  5,  it  is  substantially  the 
same.  Od.  i.  i  has  of  course  a  relation  to  the  whole  three 
Books ;  but  it  is  not  an  accident  that  a  poem,  in  which  his 
political  faith  is  set  forth  most  fully,  should  follow  immediately 

^  For  an  additional  argument  for  the  designedness  of  the  position 
of  3.  29,  see  the  correspondence  noticed  on  1.  i.  i  and  3.  29.  i,  between 
the  opening  address  in  the  two  Odes,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  i.  1  was 
written  for  its  place  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  posterior  in 
composition  to  3.  29. 

'  See  this  drawn  out  in  Introd.  to  Book  iv. 

'  Cp.  the  form  of  Od.  x.  6,  2.  12,  4.  2,  and  the  last  stanza  of  2.  x 
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on  his  opening  apology  for  verse-writing  as  a  taste  not  more 
unaccountable  than  the  thousand  others  that  divide  man- 
kind. 

On  its  artistic  side, — that  is  where  it  affects  his  manner  as 
a  principle  of  taste,  rather  than  as  a  characteristic  of  his  own 
feelings  or  a  prudential  consideration  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world, — this  irony  is  nearly  connected  with  another  feature  of 
his  style  which  will  be  noticed  on  2.  19  (Introd.  and  on  v.  31), 
3.  5.  56,  and  4.  a.  57 :  I  mean  his  affectation,  in  poems  where 
we  have  been  wrought  higher  than  usual,  of  a  rather  dull,  even 
conventional,  ending,  as  though  the  passion  ought  to  die  away 
in  a  diminuendo  before  the  strain  ceases.  When  we  are  look- 
ing for  exemplifications  of  either  of  these  feelings  in  the  position 
of  a  particular  Ode,  we  must  remember  that  they  may  pass 
again  by  shades  hard  to  define  into  the  mere  sense  of  the 
relief  afforded  by  contrast,  an  unwillingness  to  dwell  too  long 
on  any  one  note.  An  instance,  where  we  cannot  doubt  an 
artistic  purpose  in  the  juxtaposition,  and  where  this  purpose 
seems  to  hesitate  between  the  first  and  second  feeling  which 
we  have  traced,  is  to  be  seen  in  i.  37,  38,  where  we  must  notice 
that  the  slight  Ode,  with  its  picture  of  simplicity  and  light- 
heartedness,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  Book  as  well  as  im- 
mediately after  the  high-pitched  Ode  on  Cleopatra. 

Instances  where  we  may  see  certainly  the  love  of  variety, 
very  possibly  an  undertone  of  irony,  are  the  position  of  *  Quum 
tu  Lydia  Telephi,'  after  i.  la,  and  that  of  *  Quid  fles,  Asterie?* 
after  the  stately  Odes  that  begin  Book  iii.  The  mere  desire  to 
change  the  key  is  well  exemplified  in  i.  24,  25  and  3.  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29. 

4.  If  I.  38  has  a  fitness  at  the  end  of  a  Book,  we  may  note 
a  similar  fitness  for  their  place  in  2.  20  and  3.  i.  The  adapta- 
tion indeed  of  these  two  Odes  to  their  position  was  doubtless 
what  suggested  the  now  abandoned  theory  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation of  Books  i,  ii,  and  Book  iii.  That  theory  can  really 
derive  no  support  from  them,  for  it  would  necessitate,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the  Odes  vtv  a  eVfiCOivo- 
]qgical  order,  In  the  course  of  which  all  evidetice  vjo\M  ^w 
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appear  of  the  position  of  these  two  Odes  as  well  as  of  all  the 
others. 

5.  The  hand  of  a  conscious  arranger  must  surely  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Odes  1-9  of  Book  i  contain,  with  three  excep- 
tions, one  of  which  is  made  good  in  the  nth  Ode,  representa- 
tives of  all  the  metres  employed  in  the  Three  Books.  We  may 
compare  with  this  the  obviously  metrical  disposition  of  the 
Epodes  i-io,  11-16,  17,  and  the  regular  alternation  of  Alcaics 
and  Sapphics  through  more  than  half  of  Book  ii  of  the  Odes. 

6.  Where  definite  contrasts  are  not  required,  we  may  see 
from  time  to  time  in  the  selection  the  working  of  the  opposite 
principle  of  association,  sometimes  in  a  general  similarity  of 
subject  as  between  2.  13,  14 ;  3.  9-12  :  sometimes  in  some  acci- 
dental phrase  or  thought  which  seems  to  recall  another  poem 
to  the  arranger,  and  guide  his  hand  to  it,  as  in  i.  17,  where 
Cyrus*  tipsy  brawls  seem  to  suggest  the  Ode  which  follows  on 
the  moderate  use  of  wine ;  i.  34,  where  the  mention  of  Fortune, 
even  though  in  a  different  sense  or  point  of  view,  is  a  link  to 
the  following  Ode  to  Fortuna  Antias ;  3. 17,  where  the  invita- 
tion to  keep  holiday,  with  which  the  Ode  ends,  suggests  the 
special  holiday  picture  of  the  Faunalia  in  3.  18. 
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LIBER  PRIMUS. 


ODE  I. 


Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus, 
O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum. 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUegisse  iuvat  metaque  fenddis 
£\itata  rotis  palmaque  nobj^lis  5 

Terraram  dominos  evehit  ad  deos; 
Hunc,  si  mq}2ilium  turba  Quiritium 
Certat  tergegiinis  tollefe  hqnpnbus; 
Illiim,  si  proprio  con^dit  horrco, 
Quicquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  id 

Gaudeptem  patpos  fii^jicre  sacciilo 
Agps  Attalicis  condicipnibus 
Numquam  dimoveas,  uf  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  jnetuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Zaudsi  rura  sui;  mox  reficit  rales 
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Quassas,  indocilis  panperiem  pad. 
Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massid 
Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Sperait,  nuhc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
Multos  castra  iuvant  et  lituo  tubae 
Permixlus  sonitus  bellaque  matribua 
Detestata.     Manet  sub  love  fri^ido 
Venator  tenerae  coniugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas.     ^ 
"Me  doctanim  hederae  praemia  frontium 
""  Dis  miscent  superis,  me  gelidum  nemus 
Nympharumque  Icves  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secemunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cobibet  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tcndere  barbiton. 
Quodsi  me  lyricis  vatibus  insetes, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


ODE  n. 


Iah  s^tts  teips  nivis}  atquej  dirae 
GrandinJs  misit  Pater  et  rubente 
Dcxtem  sacras  iaculatus  arces 

Temiit  Urbem, 
Temiit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret 
Seculum  Pyrrbae  nova  monstra  questae, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

VJsere  loontcs, 
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Piscium  et  stimina  genus  haesit  ulmo, 
NoUy^uae  sedes  fiieral  columbis,  10 

ETsuperiecto  pavidae  natanint 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus^  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
litore  Etnisco  violenter  undis 
Ire  deiectum  monumenta  regis  15 

Teiiplaque  Vcstae; 
Iliae  dum^se  nimium  querenti 
lactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa  love  non  probante  u- 

xonus  amnis.  20 

Audiel  ciy.es  acuisse  ferram, 
QSP  graves  Persae  melius  penrent, 
Au^et  pugnas  vitjp  parentum 

Kara  iuvei^us. 
Quern  vocet  divum  populus  mentis  25 

Imperi  rebus?   prece  qua  fatigcnt 
Virgines  saq^Jae  minus  audientem 

Carinina  Vestam? 
Cui  dabit  partes  scqlus  exgiandi 
luppiter?   Tandem  veiyas  precamur  30 

Nube  can^l^tes  humeros  amictus 

Augur  Apollo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Er}xina  ridens, 
Quam  locus  circum  volat  et  Cupido; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Kespicis  auctor, 

Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  iuvat  clamor  galeaequc  Icvcs, 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

Voltus  in  hostem;  A^ck 
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Sive  mulata  iuvenem  Ggura 
Ale^  in  terris  imitaris  almac 
Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocail 

Caesaris  ultor: 
Senis  in  caelum  redeas  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini, 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocioi  aura 
Tollat;   hie  tnagnos  potius  triumphos 
Hie  ames  dici  pater  atque  prin'ceps, 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 

Te  duce,  Caesar,  ■ 


ODE   III. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 

Venloiumque  regat  pater 
Obslriciis  aliis  praeter  lapyga, 

Navia,  quae  tibi  creditum 
Dcbcs  Vergilium,  finibua  Atticis 

Rcddas  incolumeni,  precor, 
£t  selves  animac  diniidium  mcao. 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fnigilem  truei 

Commisit  pelago  raiem 
Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus 
Nec  tristes  Hyadas  nee  rabiem  Noti, 

Quo  non  arbitbr  Hadriae 
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Maior,  toUere  sen  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quern  Mortis  timuit  gradum, 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 
Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  30 

Nequiquam  deus  abscidit 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili . 

Terras,  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  95 

Gens,  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit. 

Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium     •  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

.  Leti  corripuit  gradum. 
Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  a^'ra 

Pennis  non  homini  datis;  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est; 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracunda  lovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 


ODE   IV. 


SoLYiTUR  aciis  hiems  grata  vic^e  veri^  et  Favoni, 
Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas; 

Ac  neque  iam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni, 
Nee  prate  ca/iis  aJbicant  pruinis. 

c 
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lam  Cytherea  chores  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna,     5 

lunctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  donates* 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cydopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  payrto 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quern  fenmt  solutae.  10 

.       Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Faunp  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  popcat  agiia  sive  malit  haedo.    > 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  talMmas 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summ^  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam:    15 

^^4^  te  premet  nox  fabiilaeque  Manes 
£t  domus  exilis  Plutonia:   quo  simul  m^ris, 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  inventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt  30 


ODE  V. 


Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus, 
Grate,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam, 
Simplex  munditiis?    Heu  quotiens  fidem  5 

Mutatosque  decs  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  vends 
Emirabitur  insolens. 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  jo 

Sperat  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis..  Miseri,  quibus 
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Intemptata  nitesi   Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  panes  indicat  nvida 

Suspendisse  potent!  15 

Vestimenta  maris  deo. 


■^  ODE  VL  ^ 

ScKiBERiSi^Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit: 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nee  gravem      5 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 
Nee  eursus  duplieis  per  mare  Ulixei, 

Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domum 
Conamm',  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  Ijrae  Musa  potens  vetat  10 

Landes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit?  aut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigrum  Merionem,  aut  ope  Palladis  15 

>4>J  A   Tydiden  superis  parem? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum 
Sectis  in  iuvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur, 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  to 


c  2 
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ODE   VII. 


4 


Laudabukt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytilenen 

Aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est,  intactae  Talladis  urbem   5 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  lunonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mycejjas. 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon  zo 

Nee  tarn  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
Et  praeceps  Anio  ac  Tiburni  lucus  et  ujja 

Mobilibus  pqmaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent  seu  densa  tenebit  so 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente,  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro, 

Certus  enim  promisit  ApoUo, 
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Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes  peioraque  passt  30 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas; 

Ciz%  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


ODE  VIII. 


Ltdja,  die,  per  omnes 
Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando 

Perdere;  cur  apricum 
Oderit  campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis. 

Cur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  frenis? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere?     Cur  olivum 

Sanguine  viperino 
Cautius  vitat  neque  iam  livida  gestat  armis  10 

Brachia,  saepe  disco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  iaculo  nobilis  expedito? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Troiae 

Funera,  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas? 


,  ,    •  ODE   IX.  / 

VipES,  Ut  alta  stet  nive^  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  iam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes  geluque 
Flumina  congdteixnt  acuto. 
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Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  fops  5 

Large  reponens,  atque  begipiius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sablna, 

b  Thaliarche,  merum  diota.  \ 

Permitte  divis  cetera,  qui  sina.ul 
Stravere  ventps  aequore  feryido     /  10 

V  Deprqeli^tes.  nee  cupiessi 

Nee  veteres  agitantur  ond. 
Quid  sit  futurum  cr^,  fuge  quaerere  et, 
Quern  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  jnrjp 
N     Ap£»pne,  nee  dulces  amgses  15 

""v  Speme  puer,  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donec^ij^nti  canities  ^best 
Morosa.     Nunc  et  campus  et  ay^e 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  bora  ;  ao 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinacL 


ODE  X. 


Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae, 
Te  canam,  magni  lovis  et  deorum 
Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum,  quicquid  placuit,  iocoso 

Cbndere  Auto. 
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Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 

fir  dolum  amot^,  puerum  minaci  xo 

Voce  dum  tejjet,  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  Apqllo. 
Quin_<g(  Atridas  duce  te  superbos 
nio  d\:^  Primus  relicto 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  igjqjja  Troiy  15 

Cs^^r^  fe|jg])it. 
Tu  pias  iaetis  animas  reij^fitnis 
SejUbus  virgaque  levey  co^'rces 
Ai^ea  turtoa,  superiis  dedrum 

Gratus  et  imis.  ao 


ODE  XI. 


/ 


Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi,  quem  tibi 
Fingjp  di  dederint,  Leucopo^,  ngc  Babylonios 
Temptaris  numeros.     Ut  melius,  quicguid  erit,  pati  I 
Seu  plares  hiem^s  seu  tribyit  Iqppiter  ultimam, 
Qoae  nunc  opppsitis  debilitat'pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum,  satgy.  vina  liqges,  jgt  spatio  brew 
Spem  long^  rqsigci^s.     Dum  loquimur,  fug^rit  invida 
Aetas:  carpg  di^QTlIuani  minimum  credula  pos^gro. 


ODE  XII. 


Quem  vinim  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio? 
Quem  deum?     Cuius  recinet  iocosa 
Nomen  imago 


v/ 


HORATIl  CARMINUM 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris 

Aut  super  Findo  gelidove  in  Haemo? 

Unde  vocalem  lemcTe  imecutae 

Orphea  silvae, 
Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
I'luminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos, 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoria 

Ducere  quercus. 
Quid  priua  dicam  solids  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  deoram, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  roundum 

Temperat  horis? 
Unde  nil  mains  generatur  ipso, 
Nee  viget  quicquam  simile  aut  secundum : 
Froximos  illi  (amen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores. 
Proeliis  audax  neque  te  silebo 
Liber,  et  saevis  tnimica  Virgo 
Beluis,  nee  te  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Alciden  fiuerosque  Ledae, 
Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  rerulsit, 
Defluit  sax  is  agitatus  humor, 
Concidunt  venti  fugiunlque  nubes, 
Et  minan — quod  sic  voluere — ponto 

Unda  recumbit 
Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubilo,  an  Catonis 

Nobile  letum. 
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Regulnm  et  Scauros  animaeqne  magnae 
Prodigum  Paulum  superante  Poeno 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque.  40 

Hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 

Cum  lare  fundus. 
Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo  45 

Fama  Marcelli;  micat  inter  omnes 
lulium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
lUe,  sen  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  iusto  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subiectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem; 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 

Fulmina  lucis.  60 


ODE  XIII. 


Cxm.  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia,  vae  meum 
Fervens  djfficili  bile  tumet  iecur. 


»6  HORATII  CARMINUM 

% 

\ 

Turn  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color  5 

Certa  sede  manent,  humor  et  in  genas 

Furtim  labitur,  arguens    ' 
Quam  lends  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turpanint  humeros  immodicae  mero  10 

Rixae,  sive  puer  furens 
Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 
Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius, 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula  nee  malis 

Divolsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  20 


ODE   XIV. 


^ 


O  NAvis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
FluctusI     O  quid  agis?     Fortiter  occupa 
Portum!     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo,  5 

Antennaeque  gemant,  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor?     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  prgssa  voces  malo.  10 

Quamvis  Pontica  pious, 
Silvae  £iia  nobilis, 
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lactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navifa  puppibus 
Fidit     Tu,  ni^  ventis  15 

Debes  ludij^num,  cg3K. 
Nuper  solUpitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
Inteifusa  hitentes 

aequpra  Cycladas.  ao 


ODE  XV. 


Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata:  Mala  duels  avi  domum,  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Coniurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 
Heu  heuquantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor  I  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti  I  lam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Cumisque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequiquam  Veneris  praesidio  ferox 
Pectes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  15 

Nequiquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnosii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Aiacem;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  collines.  i^i 
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Non  La^rtiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  eqois,  t$ 

Non  auriga  piger;  Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  fiirit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
Quern  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemory  30 

Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu, 

Non  hoc  poUicitus  tuae. 
Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei'; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  AchaYcus  35 

Ignis  Iliacas  domos. 


ODE   XVI. 


1\    ^        v..    )     - 


Oi  MATRE  Ipulchra  |  filia  pulchrjor, 
Quemj  criminojsis  cunqiie  voles  mojlum 
Pdnes  I'ambis,  sive  flamma 
|SivJi^  mari  libet  Hadriano.  ^i 
Non ,  Dindymene,  non  adytis  ^aiit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythiuk, 
N5n^  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 
Tristes  ut  irae,  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nee  mare  naufragum  10 

Nee.  saevus  ignis  ^nec  tremen^o 
luppiter  ipse  mens  tuuaulta. 
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Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis      x  15 

— ^      O  *A  -»  '    ^j  ^*^  »»j  —  t/»  —  "-^ 

Vim  stom^chenapposmsse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere  et  aids  urbibus  ultimae 
Steterejcajsae,  ^ur  pgrirent      _ 
Funmtus  fmprimeptque  \^muris 
Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Temptavit  in  dulci  iuventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  Vambos 
Misit  furentem;  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  arnica 
Opprobriis  animumque  reddas. 


20 


ODE  XVIL 


Velox  amQfijiium  sa^e  Lucretjlem 
Mi^t  T.yr^pn  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aest^tem  caj^nllis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutiyi  p^r  nenuis  arbutos  5 

Quaenint  latentes  et  thyma  cj^iuae 
niytifs  iiYQppg  mafiiti, 

Nee  virides  metujint  colubias, 
Nee  Martiales  Hae[j^)j|^  lupos, 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tync^pi.  fistula  10 

V^lefi  et  Ugticae  cubgintis 
Le^a  personuere  s^^ 
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Di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
£t  Musa  cordi  est.    Hie  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

Rons  honorum  opulej^ta  comu. 
Hie  in  reducta  valle  Canieulae 
Vitabis  aestus  et  fide  TeVa 

Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen ;  ao 

Hie  innoeentis  poeula  Lesbii 
Duees  sub  umbra,  nee  Semelefus 

Cum^Maite  confundet  Thyoneus 
Pro^lia,  nee  metufis  protervum 
Suspeeta  Cyrum,  ne  male  disgp  25 

Ineontinentes  inieiat  manus 

£t  scindat  haerentem  eoronam 

.  ■  ■   - 

Crinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 


ODE  XVIII. 


NuLLAM,  Vare,  saera  vite  prius  sevens  arborem 

Cirea  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 

Sieeis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neque 

Mordaees  aliter  diffugiunt  sollicitudines. 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  erepat  ?  5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacehe  pater,  teque,  deeens  Venus? 

At,  ne  quis  modiei  transiliat  munera  Liberi, 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 

Debellata,  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 
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Discernunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 
Invitum  quatiam,  nee  variis  obsita  frondibus 
Sub  diviim  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  com  Berecyndo 
Comu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui, 
Et  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verdcem,  15 

Arcanique  Fides  prodlga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


ODE  XIX. 


Mater  saeva  Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque  iubet  me  Semelae  puer 

£t  lasciva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  5 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius: 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
£t  voltus  nimium  lubricus  aspici. 

In  me  tola  mens  Venus 
Cjrprum  deseruit,  nee  patitur  Scythas  10 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dicere  nee  quae  nihil  atdnent. 

Hie  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hie 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri:  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 
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ODE   XX. 


ViLB  potabis  modicis  Sabimim 
Cantharis,  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
ConcGuim  levi,  datus  in  theatre 

Cum  tibi  plausus, 
Care  Maecenas  eqges,  ut  patemi  5 

Fluminis  ripae  simjil  et  iocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubum  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam:  mea  nee  Falemae  10 

Temperant  vites  neque  Foqniani 

Pocula  colles. 


ODE   XXL 


DiANAM  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  lovi. 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma»  5 

Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi; 
Vos  Tgape  totidem  tg^iJjp  laudibus 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  10 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 
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Hie  bellum  lacrimosum,  hie  miseram  famem 
Festemque  a  populo  et  prineipe  Caesare  jn 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Testra  motus  aget  prece. 


ODE  XXIL 

Integer  vitAe  scelerisque  pi^tjas 
Non  eget  Mauris  iaculis  neque  arcu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra, 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas  5 

Sive  faeturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me'  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  eanto  Lalagen  et  ultra  10 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem, 
Quale  portentum  neque  miUtaris 
Dauiiias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nee  lubae  tellus  general  leonura,  15 

Anaa  nutnx. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aiira, 
Qiiod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

luppiter  urget;  1^ 

D 
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Pone  sub  cumi  nimium  propinqui 
Soils  in  terra  domibus  negata: 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 


ODE   XXIII. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  ChloS, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  vano 
Auranim  et  siltlae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veris  inho^uit  5 

Adventus  foliis  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor:  xo 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 
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ODE  XXIV. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  can  capjtis?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedlt 
Ergo  Quintilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urgetl    cui  Pudor  et  lustitiae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
NuUi  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Vergili.  10 

Tu  frustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quintilium  deos. 
Quid^  ThreVcio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Num  v^j^ae  redeat  sanguis  iigagini,  15 

Quam  vir^a  semel  horrida, 
Noa]]£nis  precibus  fata  recjmjpre, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi? 
Durum:   sed  levius  fit  patientia, 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  ao 


D  2 
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ODE   XXVI. 

Musis  amicus  tristidam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae. 
Quid  Tiridaten  terreat,  unice  5 

Secunis.     O,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplea  dulcisl     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores:   hunc  fidibus  novis,  10 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


ODE  XXVII. 


/ 


Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est:   tollite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacclium 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis  I 
Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  j 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :   impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso  I 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falerni?     Dicat  Opuntiae  10 

Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 
Yditi^Tt^  qua  pereal  sagvUsi, 
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Cessat  voluntas?    Nbn  alia  bibam 
Mercede.    Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 
Non  enibescendis  adurit  15 

Ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quicquid  habes,  age, 
Depone  tuds  auribus.    Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma!  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus? 
Viz  illigatum  te  triform! 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera* 


ODE  XXVIII.  *^ 

Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera,  nee  quicquam  tibi  prodest 
A^rias  temptasse  demos  animoque  rotundurn  5 

Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  con  viva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras, 
Et  lovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum'Orco  10 

Demissum,  quamvis,  clipeo  Troiana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

ludice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
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Dant  alios  Foriae  torvo  spectacula  Mard; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis; 
Mixta  senum  ac  iuveniim  densentur  funera;  nuUiim 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit  ao 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Ononis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  midis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhnmato 
Particulam  dare :  sic,  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus    25 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
Plectantm*  silvae  te  sospite,  mtdtaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  love  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti.    ^ 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere?     Fors  et 

Debita  iura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum:  precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa;  licebit   35 

Iniecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 


ODE  XXIX. 


Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas?     Quae  tibi  virginum 
Sponso  necato  barbara  serviet? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
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Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterao?    Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Mondbus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Com  ta  co^fmptos  undique  nobilis 
Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 
,   Matare  loricis  Hiberis,  15 

Pollicitus  meliora,  tendis? 


ODE  XXX. 


O  Venus,  regina  Cnidi  Paphique, 
Speme  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vQcantis 
Thure  t«  multo  Glycerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tecum  pufer  et  solutis 
Gratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphae 
£t  parum  comis  sine  te  luventas 

Mercuriusque. 


ODE  XXXI. 


Quid  dedicatum  poscit^'Apollinem 
Vates?   quid  orat  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem?     Non  opimae 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces, 
Non  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae 
Armenta,  non  aurum  aut  ebnr  Indicum, 
Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  taciturnus  amnis. 
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Premant  Galena  falce  quibus  dcdit 
Fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis  lo 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  S3rra  rep^,|uta  mexce, 
Dis  cams  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  re>4§i^s  aequo'f  Atlanticum 
Impune.    Me  pascunt  oiiv^e,  15 

Me  cichorea  levesque  malvae. 
Fnii  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Lato^  dones,  tit,  precor,  Integra 
Cum  n^nte,  nee  turgem  senectam 
Degere  nee  cithara  carentem.  so 


ODE  XXXII. 


PosciMUR.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat  et  plures,  age,  die  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi,  5 

Qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  iactatam  religarat  udo 

Litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  10 

Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decorum. 
O  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  lovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve  15 

Ritt  vocanti. 
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ODE  XXXIII. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  iunior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide; 
Insignetn  tenui  fronte  Lycorida  5 

Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
DeclinaV  Pholo^'n ;   sed  prius  Apulis 

lungentur  capreae  lupis, 
Quam  turpi  Pholo€  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  10 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  iuga  afe'nea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  ioco. 
Ipsum  me,  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
Liberdna,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


ODE  XXXIV. 


si 


Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos :   namque  Diespiter, 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  ton  antes 
Egit  tquos  voiucremque  currum, 
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Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 
Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  lo 

Sedes  Adanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.    Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens  ;   hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  15 

Sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet 


ODE  XXXV. 


O  DIVA,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  soUicita  prece  5 

Ruris  colonus,  te  dominam  aequoris, 
Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox  10 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Iniurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  freqB^ns 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  frangat. 
Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas, 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  a^'na,  nee  severus 
Uncus  abest  Uquidumq|iie  p\\im\svim.         10 
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Te  Spes  et  tlbo  rara  Fi^  colit 
Velata.  paniro  nee  comitem  abnegat, 
lltCUQQUe  ny^ta  potentes 
Ves(e  domos  inin^ca  linquis. 
At  volgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Periura  cedit,  difPugiunt  cadis 
Cum  &ece  si^tis  agi)pi 
Fege  iugum  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Caes^m  in  uldmos 
Orbis  Briiimnos  et  luvenum  reg^ns  30 

Examen  £gis  timendum 
]f^ibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
!]^1^  dc^lncum  et  sce]^s  pud^t 
Fratqi^que.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 

Aetas?   quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus?   unde  manum  iuventus 
^(gtu  de.gpm  cont^puit?  quibus 
Fepercit  aris?     O  utinajn  nova 
Incude  diffigg^s  reUisum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrumi  40 


x//^ 


ODE  XXXVI. 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  iuvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  deos, 

Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 
Caris  multa  sodalibus, 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 
Qpam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 
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Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  xo 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphorae, 

Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum, 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  ThreVcia  vincat  amystide, 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  ^15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 


ODE   XXXVII. 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulyijiar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  so(^les. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 
Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  10 

Sperare  fortunaque  dulci 
Ebria.     Sed  minuit  furorem 
Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 

Redegit  in  veros  timores  15 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
Mollcs  columbas  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
Haemoniae,  daret  ut  caVem^  10 
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Falale  monstnim:   quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens  nee  muliebriier 
Expavit  ensem  nee  latentes 
Classe  eita  reparavit  oras; 
Ausa  et  iacentem  visere  regiam  25 

Voltu  serenOi  fgrtj^  et  asperas 
Traetare  ser^ntes,  ut  atnpn 
CorpQie  eomWberet  venenum, 
Delil^firata  niofte  ferojior, 

Saevis  Libumis  seiU^et  invidens  30 

Frivata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 


ODE  XXXVIIL 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus, 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  eoronae ; 
Mitte  seetari,  rosa  quo  loeorum 

Sera  moretur. 
Simpliei  myrto  nihil  allabores 
Sedulus  euro :   neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus  neque  me  .sub  arta      V 

Vite  bibentcm. 


/ 

I 
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f"  .-^i  ti. 


LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


ODE  L 

MoTOTi  ex  Metello  consule  dvicum  ^^^ 
Beilique  caosas  et  vitia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae,  ti^<-*' 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
Paulum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
Desit  theatris :   mox  ubi  publicas  10 

Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus   ,^ 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 
Insigne  raaestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti,  PoUio,  curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
lam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum        .>^ 
Perstringis  aures,  iam  litjii  strepunt, 
lam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces  .^ 

Terret  equos  equitumque  voltus.  ao 

Audire  magnos  iam  videor  duces  . 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos,  **p^^* 
£t  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 


o 
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luno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  35 

Afod  inulta  cesserat  impot^ns 
TeDure  victonim  nepotes 
Rettulit  inferias  lugurthae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  piigjjpor 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  30 

Testatur  auditumque  M£(Jis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  niinae? 
Qui  gurges  aut  quae  flymina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli?  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloi;avere  caedes?  35 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  no^tro? 
Sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax^iqcis 
Ceae  retjj^tes  muQfi(ra  ne]}j^e,  4*-'i> 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Quagre  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 


ODE  II. 


NuLLUS  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Salusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu. 
Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo, 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni ; 
Ilium  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstes. 
Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Gadibus  iungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 


10 
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Crescit  indulgens  sibi*  dims  hydrops, 

Nee  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpora  languor. 
Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  ud  ao 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 

Spectat  acervos. 


ODE   III. 


Akquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 
Seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris,  5 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  rcclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  10 

Ramis  ?     Quid  obliquo  laborat  % 

Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo?  *  j 

Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves  '  / 

Flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
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Cedes  co^mptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Vilkque,  fliCvus  quam  Tiberis  layit, 
Cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 

Divitiis  poti^tur  heres.  ao 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  morgris, 
Victoiajtg}  miserantis  Qrfii- 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omgium  25 

Versatur  uri^  serius  oci]i3 

Sors  exitura  et^  nos  in  aeterjuim 
Exsiliuqi  impggitura  cumbae. 


ODE  IV. 


Nk  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  I    Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem; 
Movit  Aiacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae; 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta, 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  Icviora  toUi 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias,  an  te  genenim  beati 
Phyllidis  fiavae  decorent  parentes  : 
Regium  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 

s 
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Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  ao 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo;  fuge  suspicari, 
Cuius  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 


ODE  V. 


NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  iugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondura  munia  comparis 
Aequare  nee  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 
Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  5 

Campos  iuvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     Tolle  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae:  iam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Autumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
Iam  te  sequetur:  currit  enim  ferox 
Aetas  et  illi,  quos  tibi  dempserit, 

Apponet  annos;  iam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum: 
Dilecta,  quantum  non  Pholofe*  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges,  20 
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Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagaces  ^eret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  voltu. 


ODE  VI. 


Septimi,  GzitB  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  iuga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Syftes,  ubi  Maura  semper 

Aestuat  unda; 
Tibur  Argeo  posi^m  colono  5 

Sit.  meae  se^  utinain  seneetae, 
i  Sit. modus  la^o  maps  et  viapim 
I  Mili^eque  I 

Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 
DUlce  peUitjs  ovihus  Gal^si  10 

Flumen  et  regatta  p^j^pi  L^c^ni 

Rjjra  Phalantho. 
Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hyiu^tto 
Mella  de^gjjunt  viridique  certat  15 

Baca  Venafro; 
Ve'r  ubi  longum  tepidasque  prj^bet 
luppiter  bri^flias,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  uvis.  20 

Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces;   ibi  tu  caleutem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 

Vgjtis  amici. 
E  2 
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ODE   VII. 

O  SAEPE  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo, 
Pompei  meoram  prime  sodalium?  ; 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parcgiu^  lo 

Cum  fracta  virtus  et  minai^es 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  a€re ; 

Te  rursus  in  helium  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  lovi  dapem 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea  nee 

Farce  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  20 

Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple ;   funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
Curatve  myrto?  quem  Venus  arbitrum  25 

Dicet  bibendi?     Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis:   recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 
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ODE  VIII. 

Ulla  si  iuris  tibi  peierati 

Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  umquam, 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.    Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caputs  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo  iuvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Faliere  et  toto  taciturna  noctis  10 

Signa  cum  caelo  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  fenis  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  15 

Cote  cnienta. 
Adde,  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova,  nee  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minatL  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  iuvencis, 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 

Aura  maritos. 
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ODE  IX. 

NoK  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque,  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 
Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant 
£t  foliis  viduantur  omi: 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum,  nee  tibi  Vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 

Annos,  nee  impubem  parentes  15 

Troi'lon  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 
Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 


ODE    X. 


Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  i;rgendo  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Litus  iniquum. 
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Aoream  quisquis  mediocritatem  5 

Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tectiy  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  cau  10 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 

Fulgura  montes. 
Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.    Informes  hiemes  reducit      ^  15 

luppiter,  idem 
Summovet.     Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olini 
Sic  erit :   quondam  cithara  tacejatpm 
Suscj^t  musam  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  20 

Rebus  angustis  aniinpsus  atque 
Fortis  appaxe;   sapienter  ide^n 
Contr^es  vg^lP  ninnum  seg|ndo 

Tuigida  veja.    '^^,  i'^-*^ 


ODE   XL 


Qjjp  belliQogiis  Cantaber  et  Scythes, 
Hijpine  Quinti,  cogijet  ELadria 
Divisus  ob\j^o,  rtjgj^as 

Quaerere  nee  trqgyjes  Uxjlgym 
Posfigptis  aevi  p^ca.     Fugit  reUp  5 

Levis  iuventas  et  decor,  arida. 
'  Pellente  lasffvos  aQ^pses 

Canitie  faciJgmque  somnum. 
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Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor  \^^^ 
«4w^^        Vernis  neque  mio  Luna  rubens  nitct  lo 

Voltu:  quid  aetemis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas? 
Cgr  npo  sub  alta  vd  pliti^o  vd  hae 
Pinu  iacggtes  sic  temere  et  rosa 
U^    Canps  Q^gnd  a^Sos.      ^vT^^'*^^^  ,5 

DumJiB|t  As^naque  nardo 
Potamus  a^^?    Dissipat  ga^g  .  . 

CuraTedi^s.    Quis  puer  odus    ?^''  ^^ 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falemi 
Pocula  praeteretmte  lympha?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eljciet  domo 
Lyden?    Ebuma,  die  age,  cum  lyra 
Maturet  in  comptxim  Laqaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodum. 


ODE   XII. 


NoLis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae 

Nee  durum  Hannibalem  nee  Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  mollibus 

Aptari  citharae  modis, 
Nee  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero  5 

Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  iuvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus      ^. 
Satumi  veteris;   tuque  pedestribusV 
Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  10 

Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  \'ias 

Regum  colla  minadum. 
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Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 

Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 

Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus; 
Quam  nee  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris 
Nee  certare  ioco  nee  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 

Dianae  Celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos? — : 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  35 

Cervicem  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


ODE  XIIL 


\ 


Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die', 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  •arbos,  in  nepotum 
Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pagi ; 
Ilium  et  parentis  credidenm  sui  5 

Fregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  nocturno  cruore 
Hospitis;   ille  venena  Colcha 
£t  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  10 

Te  triste  lignum,  te  cadpcum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 
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Quid  quisque  vitet,  numquam  honmii  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas :   navita  £o|Qorum 

Po^BI^  perhorrescit,  negue  ulQ;^  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata. 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robpr;  sed  imj^iinsa  ]fiti 
Vis  ragCtit  rapietque  gentes.  ao 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Pr^afifipinae 
Et  iudicantem  vidimur"^gafimn 
Sedesque  disqj^Q^  pion^m  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  35 

£t  te  sonantem  pleniys  atxreo, 
Alcae^e,  plectro  dura  na^is, 
Dura  fugSe  maI^^  dura  belli! 
Utnimque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere;   sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exagJX}s  tyrannos 
Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  volgus. 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  slupens 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  et  intorti  caj^llis  35 

Eumenidum^  recreantur  angues  ? 
Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborem  decipitur  sono; 
Nee  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  40 
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ODE  XIV.  ^' 

Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instant!  senectae^ 
Afferet  mdomitaeque  morti: 
Non,  si  tresis,  quotqtiot  eunt  dies,  5 

Amice,  places  illacnm^bilem  ^ 

Pluto;^  taiiris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Ger^en  Tityx^que  trjgti 
Compescit  u^da,  scjii^t  omnibus, 
Quic^nque  teoae  munere  vesdmur,  10 

Enaviganda.  si^e  regfis 
Sive  inoDes  erimus  cq^oni. 
Fru§tra  cnigi^to  Mairte  cai:£bimus 
Fractisquc  nuici  fluctibus  Hadriae, 
Frustra  per  auiumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metucmus  Austrum : 
Visendus  ater  flmgye  languido  | 

Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  longi 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 

Uxor,  ncque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum  J 

Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos  ^  ! 

Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo,  ! 

Ponti^cum  potiore  cenis. 
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ODE  XV. 

Iam  pauca  aratro  iugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent,  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Lucrino  o««^4^ 

Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
Evincet  ulo^s;   turn  violaria  et  5 

Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori ; 
Turn  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  lo 

Praescriptum  et  iritonsi  Catonis     ^^ 
Auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 
Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum :   nulla  decempedis 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton,  . 

Nee  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem       v 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  iubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  20 


V 

ODE  XVT. 

f"  ' 
Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti 

Prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 

Condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace, 
Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  jcc- 

i}a]e  neque  auro. 


LIB.JI.    OD.XVI,  6i 

Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 

Summovet  licI6r  mlsefos  tiqgyltus  lo 

Mentis  et  curas  laqueata  cir^um 

Tecta  vola^iis. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensartenui  salinum, 
Nee  leves  somrfos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sorflidus  aijfert.  ' 

Quid  brevi  fortes  iaculMnur  aevo 
Multa?    Quia  terras  alio  caj^tes 
Sole  mutamus?    Patr^e  qijis  ezfiul 

Se,quoQue  fugit?  20 

Scandit  aeratas  yiUosa  naves 
Cuji^  nee  turmas  equjtum  relinquit, 
Ocior  cerVis  e^  agente  nimj^os 

Qcjpr  E^o. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est        25 
Odejit  curg^re  ej  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu;   nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

£t  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  toUit  hinQjtum 
'■''  Apta  qu.adr\gis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

*"  Murice  tinctae 
Vestiunt  lanae :   mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenugm  Camenae 
Parca  ngiuinendax  dedit  et  malignum 

Spemere  volgus.  40 
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# 


ODE  XVIL 

V 
Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis? 

Nee  dis  amicum  est  nee  mihi  te  prius 

Obire,  Maeeenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 

Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  ];apit  5 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 

Nee  cams  aeque  nee  superstes 

Integer?     Ille  dies  utramque 

Ducet  niinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 

Dixi  sacramentum  :   ibimus,  ibimus,  10 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 

Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 

Me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 

Nee,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  tGyas 

Divellet  umquam  ;    sic  potenti  15 

lustitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 

Seu  Libra  sen  me  Scorpios  aspicit 

Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 

Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae,  20 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 

Consentit  astrum.     Te  lovis  impio 

Tutela  Saturno  refukens 

Eripuit  volucrisque  F%ti 

Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens 

Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum: 

Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 

Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 


25 
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Dqc^  levasset,  Meccunalium 
Gustos  viroRim.     Reddere  victimas  30 

Aedemque  votiyam  memento: 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam.  -,0 


\- 


ODE  XVIIL 

NoN  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacmiar, 
Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa,  neque  Attali  5 

Ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi, 
Nee  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae: 
At  fides  et  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit;   nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso  nee  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus  et  sepulcri 
Immemor  struis  domos 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges  so 

Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
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Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium  25 

Salis  avarus?    Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

£t  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos. 
Nulla  certior  tamen 

Rapacis  Orel  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.    Quid  ultra  tendis?    Aequa  tellus 
Pauperi  recluditur 

Regumque  pueris,  nee  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hie  superbum 
Tantalum  atque  Tantali 

Genus  coSrcet,  hie  levare  functum 
Pauperem  laboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.  40 


ODE  XIX. 

Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem — credite  posteri — 
Nymphasque  discentes  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.     Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrsol 
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Fas  pervicaces  est  mlhi  Thyiadas 
Vinique  fontem,  lactis  et  uberes  10 

Cantare  rivos  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella; 
Fas  et  beatae  coniugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 
Disiecta  non  leni  niina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbaram, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  iugis 
Nodo  cofe'rces  viperino 
Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines:  ao 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala; 
Quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  iocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris:   sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 
Te  vidit  insons  Cerberas  aureo 
Corau  decorum,  leniter  atterens  30 

Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura.* 


ODE  XX,        \/ 

V 


Non  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terns  morabor 
lx>iigiust  invfdiaque  maior 

F 
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Urbes  relinquam.    Non  ego,  pauperum  ^ 

Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quern  vocas 
Dilecte,  Maecenas,  obibo 
Nee  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 
lam  iam  residunt  cniribus  asperae 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  lo 

Supeme,  nascunturqae  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Iam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 

Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canoras  15 

Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 
Me  Colchus  et  qui  cQssimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 

Discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor.  20 

Absint  inani  funere  neniae 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae; 
Compesce  clamorem  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 


LIBER  TERTIUS. 


ODE  L 


N 


Odi  profanum  volgus  et  arceo; 
Favete  linguis:   carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
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'.•0'. 


Regam  limendq^iiin  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Io\is 
Clari  Giganteo  ti;iuinpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est,  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hie  generosior  10 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor, 
,    Moribus  hie  meliorque  fama 
Contendat,  illi  turba  elientiam 
Sit  maior:  aequa  lege  Neeessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos;  15 

Omne  eapax  movet  urna  nomen. 
Destrietus  ensis  eui  super  impia 
Cerviee  pendet,  non  Sieulae  dapes 
Duleem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  eitharaeque  cantus  20 

Somnum  redueent.    Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zeph3nis  agitata  Tempe. 
Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  25 

Tumultuosum  soUicitat  mare. 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  eadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
Fundusque  Qiiesiidax^  .^^re  nunc  aquas  30 

Culpante,  nune  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nune  hiemes  iniquas. 

Contracta  pisees  aequora  sentiunt 
lactis  in  altum  mohbus;  hue  frequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  terrae 

F  2 
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Fattidiosas.    Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus,  ncqne 
Decedtt  aerata  triremi  et 
Post  equitem  aedet  atra  Cura. 
Quodsi  dolentem  nee  Fbrygius  lapis 
Nee  pnrpumnun  sidere  ckrior 
Delenit  usas  nee  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costnm, 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo 
Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrinmf 
Cur  valle  permntem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores? 


ope^siores  ? 


ODE  ir. 

Angvstau  amice  paupenem  pati 
Robustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat  et  Paithos  feroces 
Vexet  eqoes  metuendus  hasta 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat 
In  rebus.     Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  t)Tanni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu,  ne  rudis  ag:niinum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  aspenim 
Tactu  leonem,  quern  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dolce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori; 
Mors  et  fugaceih  peraequitur  viium, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  iuvcntac 
Popfilibus  timidoque  teigo. 


ODE  III. 
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Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminads  fiilget  honoribusy 
Nee  samit  aut  ponlt  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  so 

Virtus  redudens  immeritis  mori 
Caelum  negata  temptat  iter  via, 
Coetusque  volgares  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  25 

Merces:  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Volgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon;  saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum:  30 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


lusTUH  et  tenacem  propositi  vinim 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  iubentium, 
Non  voltus  instantis  tyranni     "^ 
Mente  quatit  solida  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  5 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  lovis; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hae  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas,  10 

Quos  inter  Augustus  reeumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
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Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere^gres  indofcili  iugtun 

Collo  trahei^tes;  hac  Quinnus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
Gratam  elocuta  consiliantibus 
lunone  divis :   Ilion,  I\ion 
Fatalis  inc6stusque  iiidex 

£t  mulier  peregiina  vettit  ao 

In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 

lam  nee  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  25 

Famosus  hospes  nee  Priami  domus 
Periura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras  et  invisum  nepotem, 

Troica  quem  peperit  sacerdos, 
Marti  redonabo ;  ilium  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Sucos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati; 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
FuJgens  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  iura  Medis. 


3e 
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Horrenda  late  nomeii  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus,^ 
Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm, 
Cum  terra  celat,  spemere  fortior  50 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
Qnicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 
Hunc  tanget  armis,  visere  gestiens, 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes^  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus  . 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Coniuge  me  lovis  et  sorore. 
Ter  si  resmgat  mums  a^neus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret« 
Non  hoc  iocosae  conveniet  lyrae : 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis?    Desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


aOSATU  CASMlltUM 


ODE  IV. 

DisctNin  caelo  et  die  age  titna 

Regiiui  lODgam  Callk^  melos, 

Sen  voce  nnnc  mavis  tcnta, 

Seu  fidibus  citharave  Pboeln. 

Anditii,  an  me  ludit  amaUHfl 

InsaniaP    Audire  et  videor  pios 

Enare  per  lucos,  amoeoac 

QuoB  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurac. 
Me  fabulosae  Volture  in  Apulo 
Nutricis  extra  t  limen  Apuliae 
Ludo  fatigatumqne  somno  ^. 

Fronde  nova  puenim  palumbes 
Teiere,  minim  quod  foret  omnibus. 
Qnicunque  celsae  nidum  Acberontiae 
Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tnto  ab  atris  corpora  viperis 
Dormirem  et  uisis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
lAuroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans. 
Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum    ' 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris 
Non  me  Philippis  versa  adcs  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos. 
Nee  Sicula  Palinunis  unda. 


LIB.  III.    OD.IV.  73 

Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosponim  30 

Temptabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator; 
Visam  Britannos  hospidbus  feros 
£t  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum, 

Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos  35 

£t  Sc3rthicum  inviolatus  amnem. 
Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis,  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  tiumam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  lovi 
Fidens  iuventus  horrida  brachiis,  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  iaculator  audax 
Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes?     Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  luno  et 
Numquam  humeris  positurua  axcxim,         ^ 


II  OR  ATI  I  CARMINUM 

Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 

Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet  .^ 

Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delias  et  Patareus  Apollo. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua:  65 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  mains;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanust  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Temptator  Orion  Dianae, 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 
Iniecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fulmine  luridiun 
Missos  ad  Orcum;  nee  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnam, 
Incontinentis  nee  Tityi  iecur 
Reliquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Gustos;  amatorem  trecentae 

Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  80 


ODE  V. 

Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  lovem 
Regnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adiectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 
Milesne  Crassi  coniuge  barbara 
Turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium — 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores  I — 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  armis 


LIB.  III.    OD.  V.  75 

Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
Ancilionun  et  nomlnis  et  togae  lo 

Oblitus  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  love  et  urbe  Roma? 

Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli 
Dissentientis  condicionibus 

Foedis  et  exemplo  trahentis  15 

Pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum, 

Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.    Signa  ego  Panicis 
Adfixa  delubris  et  anna 

Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit,  ao 

Derepta  vidi;  vidi  ego  civium  '^ 

Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero 

Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva  ^, 

Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior  %i 

Miles  redibit. — Flagitio  additis 
Damnum:  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nee  vera  virtus,'  cum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis, 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hie,  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius, 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     O  pudor  I 
O  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 

Altior  Italiae  minis  I  ^<e^ 
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Fertor  pa<£cae  conhigis  oscohm 
Farvosque  mtos  at  captii  minor 
Ab  M  removisBC  et  viiilem 
Tomu  hDmi  posdsse  Toltnm; 
Donee  Uiantet  consilio  patres 
^naaret  aoctor  nninqDam  alias  dato, 
Interqae  maerentes  anucoi 
Egregina  propeiaret  ezsuL 
Atqui  Bdebat  quae  sibi  barbanu 
Toitor  paiaret;  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinqaos 
Et  popnlnm  rcditus  morantein, 
Quam  si  clientum  longa  negoda 
Diiudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
Tendens  Venafranos  io  agros 
Ant  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


ODE  VI. 


Delicta  muonim  immeritiis  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceria 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.^ 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas; 
Hinc  omoe  principium,  hue  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dedenint 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae.  ' 
lam  t»s  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manas 
Non  anaptcatos  contudit  impetus 
Noslros  et  adiecisse  praedam 
Torquibos  cxigus  remdet. 
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Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 

Hie  classe  fonnidatus,  ille  15 

-^  Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  calpae  secula  nuptias 
Priniiim  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domos; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fiuxit  to 

Non  his  inventus  orta  parentibus         , 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico,      *^ 

Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum; 
Sed  nisticonim  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  iuga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 
Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  45 

Aetas  parentum  peior  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


ODE  VII. 


Quid  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  iuvenem  fide. 


y8  HORATII  CARMINUM 

Gygen?  Hie  Nods  actus  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera  frigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  laciimis  agit 
Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Chlo^n  et  xniseram  tuis  xc 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Temptat  xnille  vafer  modis. 
Ut  Proetum  xnulier  perfida  credolum 
Falsis  impulerit  ciiminibus,  nimis 
Quto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necexn,  refert 
Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippoljten  dum  fugit  abstinens; 
£t  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  monet  ao 

Frustra:  nam  scopulis  surdior  lean 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer. — At  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  iusto  placeat,  cave; 
Quamvis  non  alius  fiectere  equum  sciens         25 
Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  quenilae  despice  tibiae,  30 

£t  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


LIB.  12 L    OD,  X.  8x 


ODE  X. 

ExTRSMUM  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  obicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Audis  quo  strepitu  ianua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satiun  tecta  remugiat 
Vends,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 

Puro  numine  luppiter? 
Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam, 
Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota.  10 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 

Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
O  quamvis  neque  te  munera  nee  preces 
Nee  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nee  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  15 

Curvat,  supplicibus  tuis 
Parcas,  nee  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nee  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis.aut  aquae 

Caelestis  patiens  latus.  20 
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ODE   XI. 

Mercuri, — nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

Callida  nervis. 
Nee  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  5 

Divitum  mensis  et  arnica  templis. 
Die  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
Ludit  exultim  metuitque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Cruda  marito. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  15 

lanitor  aulae, 
Cerberus,  quaravis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  eius  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet 

Ore  trilingui.  ao 

Quin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
Risit  invito,  stetit  uma  paulum 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

Carmine  mulces. 
Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  «$ 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata, 


LIB.  IIL    OD,  XII.  83 

Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Oreo. 

Impiae, — ^nam  quid  potuere  maius? —  30 

Impiae  sponso9  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro  I 
Una  de  multis  face  nuptial! 
Digna  periurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  35 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  iuveni  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sororeSy  40 

Quae  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant:  ego  illis 
Mollior  nee  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Claustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis,  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci ; 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 

Classe  releget 
I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 
Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  50 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulchre 

Scalpe  querelam. 


ODE  XII. 


MisERARUM  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere,  aut  exanimari  metuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae. 

6   a 
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TiU  qoahnn  Cythereae  pner  atet,  tibi  telu 
OperoBftcqae  Hinervae  stadhua  aofer^  Neobule, 

Lipand  nitor  Hebri, 
Simol  onctos  Tiberinis  humeroa  lavit  in  nndis, 
Eqnea  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  ncqne  pugno 

Neqoe  Begni  pede  victni: 
Catna  idem  per  apeitnia  fbgientes  agitato 
Grege  cervoi  iacokri  et  celer  alto  latitaDtem 

Fnidceto  ezdpere  apmm. 


ODE  XIIL 


0  TONS  Bandosiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo, 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibnB 
Frimis  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat; 
Fnistra:  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  Banguine  rivos 
Lascivi  fiuboles  gregis. 
Te  Sagrantis  alrox  hora  CanictUae 
Nescit  tangere,  tn  frigua  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauria 
Praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
Fiea  nobilium  tu  qnoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
Saxis,  nnde  loquaces 
Lymphae  desiliunt  tnae. 


UB.III.    OD.XIV.  85 

ODE  XIV. 

HncuLB  rito  modo  dictas,  o  plebs, 
Mcme  venalem  petiisse  lauram 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 

mctor  ab  ora. 
Unico  gandens  mnlio'  marito  5 

Prodeat  iustis  operata  divis, 
Et  soror  dari  duels  et  decoxae 

Supplice  vitta 
inrginom  matres  iuvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.    Vos,  o  pueri  et  puellae  10 

lam  vimm  ezpertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hie  dies  vere  mihi  festns  atras 
Eximet  euras;  ego  nee  tumultum 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  15 

Caesare  terras. 
I,  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  eadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartaeum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Die  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinera; 
Si  per  invisum  mora  ianitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albeseens  animos  capillus  35 

Litium  et  rixae  eupidos  protervae; 
Non  ego  hoe  ferrem  calidus  iuventa 

Consule  Flanco. 
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ODE  XV. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  toae 
Famosisque  laboribus: 

Maturo  propior  desine  fimeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines  5 

£t  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non,  si  quid  Pholodn  satis, 

£t  te,  Chlori,  decet:  filia  rectius 
Expugnat  iuvenum  domos, 

Pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano.  10 

Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivae  similem  ludere  capreae : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent 
Nee  flos  purpureus  rosae  15 

Nee  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 


ODE  XVI. 


Inclusam  Dana^n  turns  a€nea 
Robustaeque  fores  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 

Noctumis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  virginis  abditae 
Custodem  pavidum  luppiter  et  Venus 
Risissent:  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converso  in  prelium  deo. 


LIB,  III.    OD.XVI. 

Annmi  per  medios  ire  satellites 
£t  peirumpere  amat  saxa  potentius 
Ictu  fulinineo:  concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domas  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio;  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  Gubruit  aemulos 
Reges  mimeribus;  muncra  navium 

Saevos  niaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
Maiommque  femes.    lure  perhorrui 
late  conspicuuni  toUere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  dec  us. 
Qoanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret:  nil  cupientium 
Kudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio, 
Contemptae  doniinus  splendidior  rel', 
Quam  si  quicquid  arat  impiger  Apulus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  iugenim 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae 
Fulgentem  impcrio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  soTte  beatior. 
Quamquam  nee  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes 
Nee  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi  nee  pinguia  Gallic  is 

Crescunt  veliera  pascuis, 
Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abesl, 
Nee,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam, 
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Quam  n  Mygdoiuis  regnum  Alyattd 
Campis  continueni.    Multa  petendbiis 
Desunt  multa:  bene  est,  coi  dens  obtuEt 
Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 


ODE  XVIL 


Aiu  vetnsto  noblfis  ab  Lamo» — 
Qliando'^et  priores  hinc  Lamias  fenmt 
Denominatos  et  nepotum 
Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos; 
Auctore  ab  illo  duels  originem,  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim 
Late  tyrannus: — eras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  10 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
Annosa  eomix.    Dum  potes,  aridum 
Compone  lignum:  eras  Genium  mero     * 
Curabis  et  poreo  bimestri  15 

Cum  famulis  openim  solutis. 


ODE  XVIIL 


Fauhs,  N3anpharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  apriea  rura 
Lenis  ineedas  abeasque  parvis 
Aequus  alumnis, 


LIB.  III.   OD.  XIX.  89 

Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  5 

Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetns  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore. 
Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres;  10 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Com  bove  pagus; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terram. 


ODE  XIX. 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codras  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 
Narras  et  genus  Aeaci 

£t  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio: 
Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus 
'  Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 
Da  lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris  10 

^lurenae:  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 
Qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

Temos  ter  cjathos  attonitus  pelel 
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Vatea ;  tres  prohibet  snpni 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 
Nudis  iuncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  iurat;  cur  Berecyatiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae? 

Cur  pendet  tadta  fistula  cum  Ijra? 
ParcentcB  ego  dextenta 

Odi :  spa^  rosas ;  audiat  invidua 
Dcmentem  atiepitum  Lycus 

Et  vidua  sent  noD  habilis  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma, 

Puro  te  Bimilem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 
Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meac. 


ODE  XX. 

NoN  vides,  quanto  moveas  pericio, 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenaei' 
Duia  post  pauIo  fugies  inaudax 

Proelia  raptor. 
Cum  per  obstantes  iuvenum  catervas 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum, 
Grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 

Maior  an  ilU. 
Interim,  dum  tu  celercs  sagittas 
Promis,  haec  denies  acuit  timendos. 
Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  palmam 


LIB,  II L    OD.  XXI.  9f 

Fertur  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa  15 

Raptus  ab  Ida. 


ODE  XXL 


O  KATA  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas  sive  geris  iocos 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum, 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum  5 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  iubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negleget  horridus:  10 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
Tu  lane  tormentum  ingenio  adraoves 
Plerumque  duro;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  iocoso  15 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo  ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  menlibus  anxiis, 
Viresque  et  addis  comua  pauperi 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  20 

Te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 
Vivaeque  producent  lucernae, 

Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 
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ODE   XXII. 

MoNTiUM  custos  nemonimque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis  adimisque  leto» 

Diva  triformis, 
Imminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 

Sanguine  donem. 


ODE  XXIII. 


Caelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidyle, 
Si  thure  placaris  et  horna 
Fnige  Lares  avidaque  porca, 
Nee  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum  5 

Fecunda  vitis  nee  sterilem  seges 
Robiginem  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices  10 

Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget:    te  nihil  attinet 
Temptare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  15 

Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 
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Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  somptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  20 


ODE  XXIV. 

Intactis  opulentior 

Thesaiiris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae 
Caementis  licet  occupes 
tTyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  tApulicum, 
Si  figit  adamantines  5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Qavos,  non  animum  metu, 

Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos,      10 
Vivunt  et  rigidi  Getae, 

Immetata  quibus  iugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua, 
Defunctumque  laboribus  15 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 
Illic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

Coniux  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 


I 
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Certo  foedere  castitas; 

£t  peccare  nefas  ant  pretium  est  mori. 
O  quisquis  volet  impias  35 

Caedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam. 
Si  quaeret  Pater  urbiux 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refrenare  licentiani, 

Claras  postgenitis:  quatenus — ^heu  nefas  I —    30 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimuSy 

Subhtam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
Quid  tristes  qnerimoniaey 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur. 
Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus 

Mundi  nee  Boreae  finitimum  latus 
Durataeque  solo  nives 

Mercatorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  iubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae? 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 
Summi  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus»  scelerum  si  bene  paenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Formandae  studiis.    Nescit  equo  rudis 
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Haerere  ingenuus  puer  55 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior, 
Sen  Graeco  iubeas  trocho 

Sen  mails  vetita  legibus  alea. 
Cum  periura  patris  fides 

Consortem  socium  fallat  et  bospitem  60 

Indignoque  pecmiiam 

Heredi  properet     Scilicet  improbae 
Cresomt  divitiae;   tamen 

Cmtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rcY. 


ODE   XXV. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Plenum?   quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 
Velox  mente  nova?   quibus 

Antris  eg^egii  Caesaris  audiar 
Aetemum  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  lovis? 
Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 

Indicium  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  iugis 
Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 

Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam  10 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Rhodopen,  ut  mihi  devio 
Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mirari  libet     O  NaVadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium  i^^ 

Troceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 
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im  panmm  ant  bumOi  niodo, 

Nil  moitale  loqaar.    Dolce  paicnlmn  est, 
O  Jjoatt,  seqoi  denm 

Cingentem  viridi'tetnp<M«  pampioo. 


ODE  XXVL 


Vm  pneDis  trnper  idoneu 
£t  militavi  nos  doe  glnu; 
Nunc  anna  defbnctmnque  bello 
Barbiton  bic  paries  habebit, 
I^aevum  marioae  qui  Veneris  latus 
Custodit    Hie  hie  ponite  lucida 
Fonalia  et  vectes  et  areus 
Oppo»tis  foribus  minacea. 
O  quae  beatam  diva  lenea  Cypnim  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive, 
Regina,  sublimi  flagello 

Tange  ChloCn  semel  airogantem. 


ODE  XXVII. 


Ihfios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat  et  praegnacs  canis  aut  ab  aj 
Rava  deeurrens  lupa  Lanuvino, 

Fetaque  vol  pes. 
Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Teimit  mannos:  ego  cui  timebo 

Providus  auspex, 
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Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 

Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  lo 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  feliz,  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas, 
Teque  nee  laevus  vetet  ire  pious  15 

Nee  vaga  comix. 
Sed  vides,  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.    Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 
Beluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax. 
Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  floram  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae,  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten:    Pater,  o  relictum 
Filiae  nomen,  pietasque,  dixit,  35 

Victa  furore  I 
Unde  quo  veni?    Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.    Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  ^^ 
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V&na,  quae  poria  fugiens  eburna 

1  ducitP     Meliusne  I 
Ire  per  longoa  (iiit,  an  recenles 

Carpere  flores? 
Si  qnis  infamem  mihi  nunc  iuvencum 
Dedat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro  ct 
Fnmgere  enitar  modo  multom  amati 

Comoa  nonstii. 
Impudens  liqai  patrios  Penates, 
Impndens  Oicnm  moior.    O  deoniin 
Si  quis  baec  audis,  udnam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leonesl 
Antequam  tuipis  macies  decentes 
Occnpet  malas  teneracque  sucus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero 

Pasccre  tigres. 
Vilis  Europe,  pater  nrget  absena : 
Quid  mori  cessas?    Poles  hac  ab  oroo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  coUum. 
Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Sana  deleclant,  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci,  nisi  berile  mavis 

Carpere  pen  sum, 
Regius  sanguis,  dominaeque  tradi 
Baxbarae  pellez.     Aderat  querenti 
Perfidtun  ridens  Venus  et  remisso 

Filius  arcu. 
Mos,  ubi  lusit  satis:    Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rizae, 
Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Comoa  taunis. 
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Uxor  invicti  lovis  esse  nesds: 
Mitte  singultus,  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam;  tua  sectus  orbis  75 

Nomina  ducet. 


ODE   XXVIIL 


FisTO  qmd  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam?    Prome  reconditum 
Lyde  strenua  Caecubum 

Mnnitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 
Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Neptunum  et  virides  NereVdum  comas  ;         1  o 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthiae, 
Summo  carmine,  quae  Cnidon 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas  et  Paphon 
lunctis  visit  oloribus  ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 


ODE  XXIX. 


Ttrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merura  cado 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosanim  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 

H  2 
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laradudum  apud  me  est.    Eripe  te  morse; 
Nee  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aefulac 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegooi  iuga  parricidac 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis; 
Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  atrepilumque  Romae. 
Plenimque  gratae  divitibus  vices 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  paupenim 
Cenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro 
SoUicitam  explicuere  frontem, 
lam  clorus  accultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem,  iam  Procyon  fiirit 
£t  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  referente  siccos: 
lam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. 
Tu,  civitatem  quis  deceat  status, 
Curas,  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 
Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors, 
Prudens  futnri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  dens 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.    Quod  adest  memento 
Componere  aequus;   cetera  flmmnis 
Riiu  fenmtur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
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Sdrpesqne  raptas  et  pecns  et  dointis 
Volventis  una  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vidnaeque  silvae. 
Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Irritat  amnes.    lUe  potens  soi 
Laetnsque  deget,  cui  Hcet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Vizi:  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 
Vd  sole  pnro;   non  taxnen  irritum,  45 

Qoodcnnque  retro  est,  efficiet  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet. 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit 
Fortima  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax  50 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaere. 
Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere  et  vods  pacisci 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  roari: 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 
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ODE  XXX. 


EziGi  monumentum  aere  perennius 
Regalique  otu  pjramidom  altiuQf  — ^     "j*"    ^   >*';^ 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquflo  impotens^  r' 
_  Possit  diraere  aut  innumerabilis 

"*  '  "^^^3   •^'^'^^''^'™  senes  «t  fuga  tempomiiL  .5 

^A  .  ^'i^-  .  ]^Q,|  omnis  moriar  multaqoe  pan  md 

Vitabit  Libitinam:  usque  ego  poateim  ^lp^"^' * 

Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  CapitoUum  .-^^^ 
Scandet  cum  tacita  yirgine  ponjifiKT'.  JffC^ ' 
Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit^Xufidus  ^  10 

£t  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium     • 
Regnavit  populoram,  ex  humjli  potens    "^A^v 
Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.    Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  mentis  et  mihi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


>-vt  ^^^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BOOK   IV. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  given  by  Suetonius 
of  the  origin  of  this  Book.  The  occasion  and  general  date  of 
it  are  fixed  dearly  on  its  own  evidence.  With  the  exception  of 
Ode  6,  which  is  manifestly  written  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Carmen  Seculare,  Le.  in  B.C  17,  all  the  Odes  that  can  be  dated 
refer  immediately  to  two  events,  viz.  (i)  the  return  of  Augustus 
to  Rome  in  &C  13,  after  three  years'  absence  in  Gaul,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  the  year  16^  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Lollius 
by  the  Sygambri ;  (2)  the  double  campaign  of  Drusus  and  Tibe- 
rius in  Raetia  and  Vindelicia,  which  occupied  the  year  1 5. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Book,  as  well  as  its  particular  refer- 
ences, suits  the  period  thus  assigned  to  it.  Its  opening  bears 
witness  to  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  Horace's  last 
essays  in  lyric  verse.  Cp.  £pp.  l.  i.  i-io  and  2.  i.  iii.  That 
interval  has  brought  marked  changes  in  the  poet's  fortunes,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  world.  The  contrast  of  4.  5  or  15  with 
I.  12  or  3.  24,  is  hardly  more  striking  than  that  of  4.  3  with  i.  i. 
The  sons  of  Li  via  have  taken  the  place  of  Marcellus  ;  the 
military  triumphs,  and  the  moral  and  social  reforms  which  in 
the  earlier  Books  were  prophecy,  are  now,  if  we  may  believe 
Horace,  history ;  the  Cantabrian,  *  non  ante  domabilis,'  is  no 
longer  -a  cause  of  disquiet ;  the  Parthians  have  restored  the 
standards  of  Charrae,  and  Phraates  and  his  quarrels  are  for- 
gotten ;  the  vague  alarms  about  the  Dacian,  or  projects  of 
conquest  in  Britain,  have  given  place  to  real  dangers  met  on 
the  Rhine,  and  substantial  victories  won  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 
The  position  of  one  name  in  the  Book  marks  more  clearly  still 
the  contrast  between  the  two  epochs,  both  in  respect  of  the  outer 
world  and  of  Horace's  own  life.  Maecenas,  whom  even  in 
B.C '  19  he  addressed  as  *  prima  dicte  mihi  summa  d\cetidA 
csuneBa,'is mentioned  but  once  in  this  Book.     His  birtkiAaL'^  \^ 
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the  occasion  of  Ode  ii,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  old 
afiection ;  but  (i)  we  have  no  hint  now  of  his  being  still  in- 
terested in  politics,  a  change  which  (allies  with  the  dale  assigned 
by  Dio  (54.  19)  to  his  loss  of  Augustus'  favour  and  retirement 
from  public  a&jn  in  b.c  16  ;  and  (2)  he  is  no  longer  the  patron 
to  wbose  praise  Horace  looks  as  his  highest  reward.  The  three 
Books  of  Odes  have  been  published  for  some  lime,  and  the 
verdict  anticipated  in  3.  30  has  been  acconled  to  them.  Their 
author  ii  now  the  inlimale  of  Augustus.  He  has  been  chosen 
n>  compote  the  hymn  for  the  Seculax  Games,  and  the  public 
yoice  ratified  the  emperor's  selection.  He  is  now  writing,  not 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  name  for  himself,  but  at  Augustus' 
desire,  and  becatue  his  praise  will  confessedly  give  lustre  10 
the  emperor  and  his  family. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  versification  of  the  leading  Odes 
gives  some  witness  to  the  lateness  of  their  composition ;  the 
Sapphic  Odes  in  the  frequency  of  the  hexemimeral  caesura, 
which  assimilates  them  to  the  Carm.  Sec  ;  and  the  Alcaic  in 
the  greater  strictness  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  v.  3  of  the 
stanza,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  short  anacrusis  in 
w.  I,  3,  3  (see  Index  of  Metres). 

It  has  been  said  before  (p.  8}  that  Book  iv  exhibits  more 
proo&  of  artistic  purpose  in  its  arrangement  than  any  other 
collection  of  Horace's  poems. 

1.  The  most  obvious  instance,  frerhaps,  is  the  disposition  of 
the  four  Odes  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may  say  the  Book  was 
composed.  They  stand  in  two  pairs  (evidently  not  on  any 
chronological  ground,  for  Ode  6  must  be  at  least  two  years 
earlier  than  any  of  them)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  (after 
a  prelude,  which  will  be  noticed  presently)  and  at  its  end. 
Each  pair  is  divided  between  Augustus  and  one  of  the  young 
princes  ;  so  that  any  praises  of  the  latter  may  seem  to  lead  up 
to  and  merge  themselves  in  the  glory  of  the  former. 

3.  Scarcely  less  noticeable  is  the  sequence  of  thought  ex- 
pressed or  suggested  in  the  three  Odes  which  precede  the 
main  theme.  It  has  been  remarked  before  (p.  9)  that  a  some- 
what  similaT  relation  may  be  traced  in  the  first  Ode  of  Book  i ; 
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but  the  prelude  here  is  more  elaborate,  and  the  irony  is  more 
conscious.  He  has  been  asked  to  take  up  his  lyre  again  to 
sing  the  glory  of  the  emperor  and  his  step-sons,  and  he  begins 
as  usual  with  '  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.'  '  He  will  take  his 
lyre,  indeed,  but  it  is  at  Venus'  bidding,  to  renew  under  her 
compulsion  the  bitter-sweet  themes  which  he  hoped  he  had 
laid  aside.'  Ode  2  is  to  the  same  purport,  though  it  carries  us 
a  little  further  by  the  end.  '  He  is  no  swan  of  Pindaric  song, 
such  as  is  needed  for  so  high  a  task.  Some  greater  poet, 
Antonius  himself,  may  sing  of  Augustus  returning  in  triumph 
with  the  Sygambri  at  his  chariot  wheels,  and  of  the  people's 
joy.  It  may  be,  in  the  rapture  of  that  happy  day,  even  he  too 
may  find  a  voice  and  sing  his  best,  and  shout  with  the  shouting 
people,  and  make  his  humble  offerings.'  And  yet — the  tone 
changes  in  Ode  3 — he  remembers  that '  he  is  a  poet,  set  apart 
from  his  birth  by  the  Muse  from  common  ambitions  and  glories, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  voice  of  Rome  ;  and  so,  though  all 
the  glory  is  the  Muse's,  not  his  own,  he  will  venture,  and  some- 
what loudly  sweep  the  string.' 

3.  The  middle  of  the  Book  is  occupied  with  the  expansion  of 
the  same  theme  as  that  of  Ode  3,  the  only  theme  besides  the 
triumphs  and  blessings  of  the  empire  which  seems  to  wake 
him  to  any  of  his  old  lyric  fire,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
poetic  power,  and  the  immortality  which  he  can  confer  on 
others  as  he  has  secured  it  for  himself  ^  Odes  6,  8,  9,  like 
Ode  3,  while  they  express  Horace's  inmost  feelings,  lead  also 
directly  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Book.  In  his  own  words 
he  gives  Augustus  the  panegyric  for  which  he  had  asked,  and 
*pretium  dicit  muneri.'  They  are  divided  by  Ode  7,  which 
enforces  the  lesson  that  no  other  immortality  must  be  looked 
for ;  high  blood,  eloquence,  piety,  are  alike  powerless  to  save 
from  the  ending  of  all  mortality — a  handful  of  dust  and  a 
shadow.    They  are  followed  by  the  Ode  to  Ligurinus,  a  forced 

*  We  must  remember  the  great  importance  which  Horace  always 
attaches  to  this  metaphorical  *  immortality/  the  only  immortality  ap- 
parently in  which  he  believed.    Cp.  Od.  a.  ao,  ^.  ^o.  ^  Ic^  «sl^  %«^ 
on  3.  2.  30  and  $.  j.  12, 
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tribute  to  the  proressiont  of  Ode  i,  and  with  reference  to  it. 
Then  he  finds  a  place  not  too  conspicuous  for  his  private 
friendship  for  Maecenas.  Two  more  Odes  In  his  old  charaacr 
as  a  poet  of  wine  and  of  love,  the  second  manifestly  a  companion 
and  sequel  to  in  Ode  of  Booli  iii,  complete  what  he  thinks 
necessary  to  (^ve  the  relief  of  variety,  and  he  returns  to  Tibe- 
rius'victory  and,  what  he  valncs  more,  the  domestic  peace  of 
Angnstus'  reign. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  EVENTS 
REFERRED  TO   IN  THE  BOOK. 

1.  In  B.C  16  M.  LolIiDs  was  in  command  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  as  legalus  of  the  emperor,  when  an  important  imip* 
tion  occurred  of  some  German  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  for- 
midable were  the  Sygambri,  a  name  which  is  supposed  still  to 
survive  in  the  river  Sieg,  which  joins  the  Rhine  opposite  Bonn. 
LoUius  met  them  and  suffered  a  defeat,  which,  though  Suetonius 
makes  less  of  it  ('  maioris  infamiae  quam  detrimenti,'  Aug.  23), 
is  ranked  by  Tacitus  with  that  of  Varus  (Ana.  i.  10).  At  any 
rate  it  was  sufficient  to  make  Augustus  set  out  in  person  from 
Rome.  Before,  however,  he  reached  the  frontier,  the  Sygambri, 
finding  that  Lollius  was  rallying  his  forces,  and  Chat  reinforce- 
ments were  on  their  way  from  Rome,  made  a  hasty  peace,  and 
retired  again  beyond  the  Rhine.  Sec  Dio  54.  20.  Augustus 
remained  in  Gaul  during  the  whole  of  the  two  following  years, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  July  of  B.C.  13. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  year  15,  an  important  and  fier- 
manent  conquest  had  been  effected  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
the  sons  of  Livia,  by  her  former  husband  Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 
Merivale  recounts  (vol.  iv,  ch.  34,  p.  143)  the  operations  by 
which  secure  possession  was  gained  by  Rome  in  Augustus' 
reign  of  the  western  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  Comicbe  Road,  the 
passes  that  lead  from  France  to  Turin,  and  the  St.  Bernard  passes 
into  the  Val  d'  Aosta.    The  work  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus  was 
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directed  to  the  similar  object  of  obtaining  military  command 
of  the  more  eastern  passes  into  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Inn,  which  were  still  unsafe  for  the  armies  of  Rome  or  her 
allies,  and  from  which  the  mountain-tribes  even  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  plunder  Italian  soil.  Drusus  forced  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Brenner  pass,  meeting  and  overthrowing  the 
Rhaetians  in  the  valley  near  Tridentum,  now  Trent.  In  the 
meantime,  or  as  soon  as  Drusus'  success  was  assured,  Tiberius 
was  detached  from  Augustus'  army  in  Gaul,  with  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  He  ascended  the  Rhine 
valley  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  launched  a  flotilla 
of  boats,  and  entering  at  once  several  of  the  valleys  which  open 
on  the  lake,  '  penetrated  the  gorges  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
Inn  in  every  direction,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  brilliant 
and  rapid  campaign,  the  two  brothers  had  effected  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol'  '  The 
free  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Alps  appear  then  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  only  to  disappear  again  for  a  thousand  years.' 
Meiivale,  vol  iv,  ch.  35,  p.  222,  Dio  54.  22,  Veil  2.  95,  Strab. 
4.  6,  p.  206. 
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ODE  L 

Interiossa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  bella  moves?    Parce,  precor,  precor. 
Non  sum  quails  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.    Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  5 

Circa  lustra  decern  flectere  mollibus 
lam  dunmi  imperils :   abi. 

Quo  blandae  iuvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Pauli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus,  10 

Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  iecur  quaeris  idoneum: 
Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 

£t  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis 
Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae, 
Et,  quandoque  potentior 
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Largi  muneribas  riserit  aemuli, 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea,  20 

niic  plurima  naribus 
y  Duces  than,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 

Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixds  carminibns  non  sine  fistula; 
niic  bis  pueri  die  35 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salinm  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nee  femina  nee  puer 

lam  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

Nee  ceitare  iuvat  mero, 

Nee  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrima  per  genas? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio? 
Noctumis  ego  somniis 

lam  captum  teneo,  iam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles.  40 


ODE  II. 

PiNDAJtuM  quist|uis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceTatis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 
Nomina-  ponto. 
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Quo  nihil  mains  meliusve  terns 

Fata  donavere  bonique  divi 

Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aonim 

Tempora  priscum. 
Concines  iaetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Pnblicinn  ludum  super  impetrato 
Foitis  August!  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Turn  meae,  si  quid  loquar  audiendum, 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pare,  et,  O  Sol 
Pulcher !   o  laudande  I  canam,  recepto 

Caesaie  felix. 
Teque,  dum  procedis,  io  Triomphe, 
Non  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumpbe, 
Civitas  omnis  dabtmusque  divis 

Thura  benignis. 
Te  decern  tauri  toddemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  relicta 
MaCre  qui  largis  iuvenescit  herbis 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imiCatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum. 
Qua  notam  duxit,  niveus  videri, 

Cetera  fulvns. 


ODE  III. 


QuEH  tn,  Melpomene,  semel 
Mascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 

niom  non  labor  Istbmius 

Clarabit  pugilem,  non  eqnus  impiger 
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Cumi  ducet  Achaico  5 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt       10 
Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Romae  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros,  15 

£t  iam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
O,  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas, 
O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonura,  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est. 


ODE   IV. 


QuALEM  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
luppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 
Olim  iuventas  et  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium 
Vemique  iam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 
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Venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus,  lo 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae ; 
Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
'  Intenta  fiilvae  matris  ab  ubere 

lam  lacte  depulsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit: 
Videre  Raeti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelid ;-— quibus 
Mos  unde  dednctus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli, 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia; — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
Consiliis  iuvenis  revictae 
Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  25 

Nutrita  faUstis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis; 
Est  in  iuvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam; 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant; 
Utcunque  defecere  mores,  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaunun  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulch^r  fugatis 
Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris,  40 
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Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas  vel  Euros 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos, 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapadum,  50 

Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 
Gens,  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Bio 
lactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes. 
Duns  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  60 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  summisere  Colchi 
Mains  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo:  pulchrior  evenit:  65 

Luctere :   multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  coniugibus  loquenda. 
Karthagini  iam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos:   occidit,  occidit  7^ 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 

I  2 
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Nil  Gaudiae  non  perficiunt  manns, 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  luppiter 
Defendit  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuta  bellL 


ODE  V. 

Divis  orte  bonia^  optime  Romulae 
Gustos  gentiSy  abes  iafn  niminm  din; 
Matunim  reditmn  pollicitus  patnim 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae:  5 

Instar  veris  enim  voltus  ubi  tuus 
AfTulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

£t  soles  melius  nitent 
Ut  mater  iuvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora  10 

Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 

Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  litore  dimovet: 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustitas, 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Culpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

Nullis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas,  1 

Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes. 
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Quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Scythen,  25 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare?  quis  ferae 

BeU|wgi  curat  Hiberiae? 
Q^QJit  quisig^uetGem  collibus  in  suis, 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores;  50 

Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 

Et  magni  mempr  Herculis. 
Longas  o  udnam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Pra^tes  Hesperiael   dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 

Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


ODE  VI. 

DrvE,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Troiae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Ceteris  maior,  tibi  miles  impar,  5 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 
nie,  mordaci  velut  icta  fero 
Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 

Proddit  late  posuitque  collum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
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Ille  non  inctusus  eqoo  Mioervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  lactam  Priami  choros 

Falleret  aulam; 
S«d  palam  captis  gravis,  beu  nefasl  heul 
Nescios  fari  pucroa  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  laleclera 

Matris  in  alvo, 
Ni  tuis  viclus  Veneris  que  gratae 
Vocibus  divom  pater  annuissel 
Rebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  argulae  fidicen  Thali.ie, 
Phoebe,  qui  Xantbo  lavis  amne  crines, 
Danniae  defende  deciis  Camenae, 

Levis  Agjdeo. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mibi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminia  nomcnque  dedit  poetae. 
Virginum  primae  pucrique  Claris 

Patribus  orti, 
Deliae  tutela  deae  fugacee 
Lyncas  et  ccrvos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbinm  servate  pedem  meique 

PolUcis  ictum. 
Rite  Latonae  puerum  canentes. 
Rite  crescentem  face  Noclilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses 
Nupta  iam  dices:  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horad. 
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ODE  VII. 

D1FFU6SRX  niveSy  redeunt  iam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae; 
Mutat  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  dpas 

Flumina  pr^tereunt; 
Gratia  cum  Njrmphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet         5 

IDucere  QgiJa  chcgios. 
Immoit^lia  ne  sp^^ies,  monet  amius  et  almmn 
'Qoae  rapit  hora  diem.  ' 

Frigopt  mitgpmt  Zephyris,  ver  prqtsrit  aestas 

Inter^n;^  sjinul  lo 

Pomifer  Autumnus  fruges  effuderit,  et  moi^ 

Bruma  recunit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  lunae: 

Nos,  ubi  decidimus, 
Quo  pater  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus,  15 

P^vis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit,  an  adiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  heredis,  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 

Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria, 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas; 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  35 

Liberat  Hippolytum, 
Nee  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 
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ODE  VIII. 

DoNARZM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 
Ceiuorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 
Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 
Graionim,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 
Ferres.  diviie  ine  sciliceL  ariium, 
Quas  aut  Parrhasius  prolulit  aut  Scopes, 
Hie  saxo,  liquidis  ille  color ibus 
Sellers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  dijum. 
Sed  non  haec  tnihi  vis,  nee  tibi  talium 
Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens. 
Gaudes  carminibus;    carmina  possumus 
l>onare  et  pretium  dice  re  muneri. 
Non  incisa  notis  marmora  public  is, 
Per  quae  spirilus  et  vita  red! I  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus,  non  celeres  fugae 
Reiectaeque  retrorsam  Hannibalis  minae, 
Non  incendia  Karthaginis  impiae 
Eius,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 
Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 
Laudes  quam  Calabrae  Pieridea :    neque. 
Si  chartae  eileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 
Mavortisque  puer,  si  tadtumitas 
Obstaret  mentis  invida  RomuliP 
Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeacum 
Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
Vatum  divilibus  consecrat  insulis. 
Dignum  laade  vinim  Musa  vetat  mori: 
Caelo  Musa  beat.    Sic  lovis  interest 
Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules, 
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Qanim  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimls 
Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates, 
Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 
Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus* 


ODE  IX. 

Ns  forte  credas  uoiteritura,  quae 
Longe  sonanteiH  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  volgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis: 
Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenae; 
Nee,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas;  spirat  adhuc  amor  10 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 
Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 
Mira^a  regalesque  cultus  15 

£t  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata;   non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia;   non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Dei'phobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Coniugibus  puerisque  primus. 
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Vizere  fortes  ai^te  Agamemnona  25 

Mum;  sed  omnes  iUacrimabiles 
Urgentur  ignodque  longa 
Nocte,  carejit  quia  ^te  sacra 
Paalum  sepultae  distat  inertiae  «. 

Celata  virti^."  Non  ego  te'meis  30 

Chartis  inomatmn  silebo, 
Totve  tuo6  padar  labores 
Impune,  I^lli,  caqpere  lividas 
Obliviones.    Est  animus  tibi 
Reruinque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
Cohsulque  non  unius  anni, 

Sed  quotiens  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Index  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Reiecit  alto  dona  nocendum 
Voltu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

ReCte  beatum:  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  bead,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  ud 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pad 
Peiusque  leto  flagitium  dmet,  50 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 


i^:.^. 
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ODE  X. 


O  CRiTDKLis  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tiiae  cam  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  homeris  involitant,  deciderint  comaei 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam. 
Dices,  heu,  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alteram: 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fiiit, 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae? 


ODE  XI. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus;   ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno; 
Cuncta  festinat  manus,  hue  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae;  :o 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 
Ut  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  i 

Findit  Aprilem, 
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lure  BoIIemnis  inihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hae 
Luce  Maecenu  meus  adfluentes 
.  Ordinat  annos. 

Telcphum,  quern  lu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  sorlis  iuvenem  puella 
Dives  et  hsciva  lenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  PhaSthon  avaras 
Ppes,  et  exeiriplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus  lerrenum  equitem  gravalus 

Bellerophontem, 
Semper  ut  le  difrna  sequare  et  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefaa  putando 
Disparem  vites.    Age  iam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum — 
Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Fcmina — condisce  modos,  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas;   roiouentur  atrae 

Cannine  curae. 


ODE  XII. 


Iau  veris  comites,  quae  mare  (emperant, 
Impeltunt  animae  lintea  Tbraciae ; 
lam  nee  prata  rigent  nee  fluvii  strepunt 

Hibema  nive  turgid  i. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens, 
Infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aeternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Regum  est  ulta  libidines. 
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Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 

Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula  10 

Delectantque  deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

Colles  Arcadiae  placent 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Vergili; 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis,  iuvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere; 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  ao 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :   non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tihgere  poculis, 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 


ODE  XIII. 


AuDivERE,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce:  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  fonnosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem 
Lentum  sollicitas.    Hie  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae 
Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 
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Importnnus  enim  transvolat  aiidas 
Quercus  et  refugit  t«,  quia  luridi 
Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
l*arpaiit  et  capitis  nives. 
Nee  Coae  referunt  iam  tibi  purpurae 
Nee  can  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 
Notis  condita  fastis 
Indus  it  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fiigit  venus,  heu,  quove  color?   decens 
Quo  motus?    quid  habes  illiuB,  illius, 
Quae  spirabal  amores, 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi, 
Felix  post  Cinaram,  notaque  et  artium 
Gratamm  fades?     Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dedenmt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 
Comicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen, 
Possent  ut  iuvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu 
Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


ODE  XIV. 


QuAX  cnra  patmm  quaeve  Quiritium 

Plenis  bonorum  muneribus  luas, 

Auguste,  viitutes  in  aevum 

Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 

Aetemet,  o,  qua  sol  habitabiles 

Illustrat  oras,  maiime  principumf 

Quern  legis  expeites  Latinae 

Vindelid  didicere  nuper, 
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Quid  Marte  posses.    Milite  nam  tuo 
Dnisus  Genaunos,  impladdum  genus,  10 

Breunosque  veloces  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Deiedt  acer  plus  vice  simplici; 
Maior  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio^ 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  minis; 

Indomitas  prop>e  qualis  undas  ao 

Exercet  Auster,  PleVadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas  et  frementem 

Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diniit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,  quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  35 

£t  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperiis  decus  arrogavit  40 
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Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  ct  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praescns 
Italiae  dominaeque  Roniae. 
Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines, 
Kilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beiuosus  qui  reinotis 

Obstrepic  Oceanus  BriEannis, 
Te  noti  paventis  funera  Galliae 
Duraeque  tell  us  audit  Hiberiae, 
Te  caede  gaudentes  Syg-ambri 
Compositis  venerantur  annis. 


ODE  XV, 

Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  ct  urbea  increpuit  lyra, 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 
Frugcs  et  agris  rettulit  uberes 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  lovi 
Derepta  Faithorura  superbis 
Postibus  et  vacuum  duellis 
lanum  Quirini  clausit  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae 
Iniecit  emovitque  culpas 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes, 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  maJestas  ad  onus 
Soils  ab  Hesperio  cubilL 
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VI 
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Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira,  quae  procudit  enses 
£t  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 
Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  rumpent  lulia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  ortl 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris 
Inter  iocosi  mungra  Liberi 

Cuijn  pr^  matronisque  nostris, 
R^e  decs  pr^i&  apprecati, 
Virtute  fuijctos  more  patrum  duces 
LydU  re^aijtto  carmine  tibiis 

Troiamque  et  Anchisen  et  aliQ^ 
Proggniem  Veneris  canesaM§. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CARMEN 
SECULARE. 

AUONO  the  Bndqttarian  and  religious  revivals  of  Augustus, 
Suetonius  (Aug.  31)  mentions  the  'Ludi  Seculares';  Dio  (54. 
1 8)  fixes  the  date  to  the  consulship  of  C.  Fumius  and  C  Silanus, 
fi.a  17,  but  beyond  this  and  the  lact  that  it  professed  to  be 
their  fifth  celebration,  he  tells  us  nothing.  No  full  account  of 
them  is  found  earlier  than  Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c  5  'de 
Seculo*),  the  writer  on  astrology  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd 
century,  who  is  supplemented  by  Zosimus  (3.  5],  the  historian, 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 

Tacitus  (Ann.  11.  11)  mentions  their  repetition  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D,  46,  but  declines  to  describe  them,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  already  given  in  the  Histories  (in  one  of 
the  Books  now  lost)  a  particular  account  of  their  celebration 
under  Domilian,  on  which  occasion  he  had  had  the  fullest 
cognizance  of  their  details,  as  being  himself  one  of  the  '  quin- 
decimviri'  and  a  praetor. 

The  games  of  which  they  professed  to  be  the  revival  went 
'jnder  the  Republic  by  the  name  of  Tarentini  (or  Tereniini) 
and  Taurii,  the  former  name  being  connected  by  all  writers 
with  the  '  slagna  Tarcnti'  or  'Terenti,'  a  spot  at  the  north  edge 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  river,  once  a  swamp,  and 
probably  a  warm  spring  (see  Bum's  Rome  and  the  Campagna, 
p.  300),  the  locality  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  even  in  Augustus' 
celebration  j  the  latter  variously  derived,— by  Servius  (on  Virg. 
Aen.  2.  140),  Irom  the  '  taureae,'  or  sterile  cows  which  were 
sacrificed. 

Their  origin  according  to  some  of  the  authorities,  according 
to  others  their  second  celebration,  was  ascribed  to  Val  Pub- 
licola.  All  agree  that  they  had  only  been  celebrated  fourtimes 
before  the  age  of  Augustus.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  name 
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'Seculares'  before  that  date,  and  what  is  said  of  the  different 
celebrations  goes  to  show  that  they  were  called  forth  by  special 
emergencies,  not  by  any  recurrence  of  epochs.  Still,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  tradition  of  such  recurrence  to 
justify  Augustus*  revival.  On  the  dates  of  the  celebrations 
Censorinus'  authorities  differed.  The  length  of  the  'seculum' 
itself  was  diversely  given  at  no,  as  by  Horace,  and  100  years, 
as  by  VaL  Antias,  Livy,  and  Varro,  whom  Censorinus  quotes. 

The  historical  performances  are  at  varying  periods,  but  all 
with  some  rderence  to  an  intended  secular  date.  Merivale 
writes, '  The  emperor  Claudius  repeated  the  games  in  the  year 
A.U.C  800^  disregarding  those  of  Augustus  as  irregular.  Clau- 
dius was  disregarded  in  his  turn  by  Domitian,  who  renewed 
the  celebration  in  841,  anticipating  in  his  impatience,  by  six 
years,  the  period  prescribed  by  Augustus.  To  the  Augustan 
computation  Severus  conformed  precisely,  and  repeated  the 
solemnity  in  957,  after  two  intervals  of  1 10  years  each.  Philip- 
pus,  however,  returned  once  more  to  tne  precedent  of  Claudius 
in  the  year  of  the  City  1000.    This  was  the  last  celebration.' 

The  occasion  of  Augustus'  revival  or  institution  of  these 
games  was  the  close  of.  what  maybe  considered  the  first  decade 
of  the  empire,  the  renewal  to  him  (though  professedly  only  for 
five  years  more),  at  his  own  request,  of  the  '  imperium,'  which 
in  B.C.  27  he  had,  apparently  with  difficulty,  been  persuaded  to 
accept  for  ten  years. 

The  'quindecimviri'  (see  on  v.  70^  and  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  73), 
the  custodians  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  found  in  them  the  requi- 
site instructions.  Ateius  Capito,  a  great  jurist  and  antiquary, 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  to  com- 
pose the  hymn.  Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether 
this  was  to  be  performed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus  on 
the  third  day  of  the  festival  (see  below,  extract  from  Zos.  1.  33), 
or  during  the  sacrifices  at  the  Tarentum  on  the  first  night 
(ib.  L21). 
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Account  of  the  Ceremonies^  from  Zosimus 

ToiovTOt  dc  riff  6  Tp6tro9  amiyiypanrai  r^r  iopTrjs,    nrpcldyrcff  oi 

lOfpvKtt  tls  rffv  iofnijp  <ntyuv<u  vairras  €K€k(vop  M.  Biav^  i^v  oGrt 

npArtpw  tl&oVf  oCrrc  furii  ravra  ^dcroKrai.     Kor^  dc  Trjp  &pap  rov 

B€povtj  irp6  ^fup&9  6\ly€iP  rov  t^p  Otnplop  dxBrjptu^  ip  r^  Kinrcr^- 

XiM  jcal  ip  T^  Ptf  rf  KOT^  t6  IlcXariop  ol  dtKair€PT€  Spdp€f  ar\ 

PfffUiTot  KoBfifUPOi  rf  d^MY  buofifiovai  rii  KoBapaia'   ravra  dc  tart 

d^dcr  Kal  Btiop  Koi  <lf<r^aXroff*  dovXoc  dc  rovrmp  ov  ylkrixovaiv,  oKKa 

iXtvBtpoi  fi6vou     2vP€XB6pro9  di  rov  d^fuw  vavrhs  Zp  r€  roU  pi^^cto-i 

r&nois  Kal  ip  r^  Itp^  rrjf  'Aprc/udor,  t  ip  rf  'AovcvriV^  X<$</>o>  KaBi" 

dpvnuj  airop  ml  xptBriP  tiuurm  f^ipti  xol  Kvofiop.     (Cp.  Sibyll. 

V.  27.)     Kal  raZff  Moipatff  ^yovori  irappvxt^f   fiera  aifiporrjros  cV 

(iwia  Heyne)  pv^lvm     ^Evardyrog  dc  rov  xp^vov  rrjs  ioprrjSy  rjp  ip 

rpiOiP  Tifxipais  iv  r^  rov  Ap€<os  cVirrXovo't  iT€di<pf  Kal  rais  laaif  w^l, 

KaOupovro  tA  rcXof/xcya  napa  r^v  o^Oqu  rov  Qvfi^pibos  iv  t(^  Ta- 

pearn,     Qvovari  dc  OtoiSy  Au  Kal  "Hpa  Kal  *AnoW<i)vi  Kai  Ajjtoi  Ka\ 

*Apripiii,  Kal  irpoairi  yt   yioipais  Kal  El\€i3viais  Kal  Aj]pr)TpL  koi 

'Aidfj  Kal  nfpcre^d*77.     T^  dt  np^ru   tS>v   6t<t)pi<i)v   wktI   b(vr€pai 

&pas  6  avTOKpdrtiip  inl  rfjv  o)(6tiv  rov  norapov  rpiSiU  irapadKfvaaOiu' 

rt»v  fioipMP  rpfls  apvas  6v€i  ptra  tS>p  dtKanivrt   du^p(i)V  Kal  tovs 

Piapovs   Kadaipd^as   oXoKavrol    rh    Bvpara,      KaTaarKevaadelarjf    di 

aKTjV^s  diKTiv  Bfdrpov  ^Sara  avaTrrcrai    jcai  irupd,  Kal   vpvos  aderai 

yccdorl  irrrroiTifxtpoSf  0«ct>piai  re  icpoTrpcTrcIf  dyotrrai,     Kopi(oifTai  dc 

ol  ravra  iroiovvT€S  piaOop  rcis  dirapxas  tS>p  Kapna>Vy  alrov  kqX  Kpidtjs 

xal  Kvdptav'  atrai  ydpf  a>r  cipi^rat  pot,  jcat  r^  ^fjp^  navrl  biavipovrai. 

Tn  dc  pjtrcL  ravnjp  ^pip^  c^f  r^  KairfTd>\iop  dva^dvrfs  KovravOa  ras 

vtpojxiaptvat  Ovaiat  irpoaayay6pTfs,  €vt€v$€P  re  inl  ro  KanaKtva- 

aufvov  Biarpop  ikBoprtt  rckr  Btonpias  iiriTfXovaiv  'AiroXXcovi  Kal  'Apre- 

uid(.     Tj  ^€  pcra  ravrrip  rjpipq^  ywaiKts  iirlarjpoi  Kara  rfjv  StpaVy  7)*. 

^  XP^^y^^^  vntiydptvatPf  €ls  t6  KarreroiXiop  trvPiXBovarai  Xiravtvova-i 

rip  Biop  KOii  vppovaip  i>s  Btpis.     'Hpcp^   Sc  rp/rjy  ip  tw  Kara  to 

UaXdrLOP  'AjrdXXwi'Off  Icpy  rpip  iwia  naldts  iiri(f)av(ls  ptra  napB^- 

p<op  roffovrmPy  ol  irdpres  ap<^t^aXc(f,  oirrp  cWiV,   dpcportpovs   rovs 

yoP€ts  €xopr€£  mpidpras^  vppovs  ^dovai  rj  r€  ^EWtjuodp  koi  'Pcopatuv 

(ftapj  Kal  naidpaSf  di*  hp  al  viro  *P»paiois  ai»Coprai  TroXcir*  ak\a  re 
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Kccra  rhw  v<f>rjytjfxfin}v  napa  tov  Btiov  rp6nop  iirparrtrOf  Zt»  tnirekov 
lUvfUtv  dtifjuiptv  17  opx^  'Pa>/iato>y  aXa>/9i;ror. 

'Qs  ^  df  KOI  fVt  r&v  trpayfutroiv  a\r)6TJ  ravra  €tv(U  iriOTCvo'tfficyi 
avrbv  irapaBrnroiuu  t6v  Si^uXXi;?  XP^^H-^^y  ^^1  ^P^  fffinp  nap*  crc/xop 
ovryiTy/uyoy* 

'AXX*  ia6TaP  fi^moror  ijci;  xp6vot  dv6pomoi(ri 

Ztt^py  r^r  m(0¥  iKorhv  htKa  kvkKov  ddwvtov, 

Mffunjar*^  £  *P»fiaUf  Ka\  ov  pdXa  X^trcoi  avrwp 

M§fitnj(rBat  nSdc  Trdvra.     Groteri  ftcy  dBaporoKri 

'Pcfccy  or  Ilcdiy  irap^  QvpPpidos  Sffktrov  vd»p,  5 

*Oinrjf  OTftv&rttroyf  Nvf  ^vi«ea  yaioy  iirtkBjiy 

*HcX(ov  KpinftavTos  46^  (f>dog'   «vBa  av  pt^tuf 

*I(ph  iroyroy6tfoit  Moipaif  appat  t€  koi  aiyat, 

Kvoycar  d*  cVt  rat<rd*  EiX€iBvias  dpiaaaBai 

I!aidor6Kavf  BvitaaVf  09177  Bepif,     AvBt  d(  Fa/i;  10 

UKrjBofjMVjj  xoip6s  re  «rat  ^r  upolro  piXaiva* 

ZaXevKoi  ravpoi  dc  Atbs  napa  pap6v  dyeaOcov 

"Hpari,  fAfjd'  cVt  w/trt*    Bfola-i  yhp  ovpavloia-i 

'H/i/pior  TrArrat  Bv€<a¥  TO&irof   ^i  dc  «eat  avro); 

lp€V€iv^   dapakTfs  de  fiobs  defias  ay\a6v  *'Hprjs  1 5 

A€(do-Bta  yri6s  napa  atv'    Ka\  ^olpos  ^AnoXXoiV, 

"Oare  koI  'HcXiop .  kikK^ck^toi,  laa  d€d€xBa> 

Gvfiara  ArjTotdris*   Kai  dud6p€Poi  re  Aarivoi 

Uatavts  Kovpoif  Kovprjai  re  tn)6v  €\oi(v 

*ABavdr€ov'   ;(a>pir  dc  Kopai  x^pbv  avral  t^pup  20 

Kal  xi^pXs  naihiap  apcnip  aTd^vs,  dXkh  yop^top 

UdpTtop  (»6pT<aP,  ols  dfi(l)i.BaXrj9  ?r(  (jjvrkrj, 

Al  dc  ydpov  (tvyXaiai  d€drjpivai  ^pari  kciV^ 

Tpv^  *'Hpr)s  napa  ^(opop  doidipop  idpiotaaai 

Aaipopa  XiaaiaBoDa'ap,    "Anatn  dc  Xvpara  dovpcu  25 

*Apdpd<riP  Tjdi  yvvai^i,  /utXiora  dc  BrjXvripijai. 

nailer  d*  c^  oiKoio  (pepiaBo^p,  oaaa  Kopi(€ip         • 

*E(nrl  ^cfUff  BvTjroia'iP  dnapxopipoit  pidrotOy 

Aaipoo'i  pttkixifiio'ip  tkaapara  Ka\  paKap^^raiP 

Ovpapidais*    rh  dc  ndpra  TcBija'avptafuva  KtlaBidy  30 

"O^pa  T*  Bijikvripriiri  Kai  dvbpdaip  dbpiowrip 
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""RvBtp  wopavpjif  fufunjfupot,    "Hfioat  b*  ffOT«» 
Nv(i  T  ifraaavripnai  ^ofrpttrrovs  Kara  B^Kovt 
HofiirkfiBtis  Syvpis'   awovd^  dc  ycX«ri  fufux'^* 

Tavnd  roc  i9  f^ptol  aSaw  &t\  fUfunjfjJpog  Acu^  35 

Kat  fFOft  iracra  X^*^  *IraXi)  Koi  waaa  Aaritni 
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Lucrum  a[|Q]  decusj  o  copencu  _ 
Semper  I  et  ciilti,|  date,|  qime  procamur 
Tempore\8acro, 

Quo  Sibyllini  mcfnuere  versus  5 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  coUes, 
Dicere  carmen. 

Alme  Sol,  cumi  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  etcelas  aliusque  et  idem  10 

NasceriSy  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  mains. 

Rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Ludna,  probas  vocari  15 

Sen  Genitalis. 

Diva,  producas  subolem  patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  iugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Qrbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiensque  grata 
Nocte  frequentes. 
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Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servet,  bona  iam  peractis 
lungite  fata. 

Fertilis  fnigum  pecorisque  Tellus 
Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona;  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 
£t  lovis  aurae. 

Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo; 
Siderum  regina  bicomis,  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas: 

Roma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Iliaeque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
lussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu,  40 

Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Troiam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 

Plura  relictis: 

Di,  probos  mores  docili  iuventae,  45 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 
£t  decus  omnel 

Quaeque  vos  bobus  veneratur  albis 
Clams  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  50 

Impetret,  bellante  prior,  iacentem 
Lenis  in  liosteml 

lam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 
lam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
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lam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audety  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem  Camenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 

Corporis  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  aras,  65 

Remque  Romanam  Latiumque  felix 
Alteram  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Prorogat  aevum. 
Quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum  70 

Curat  et  votis  pueronun  arnicas 

Applicat  aures. 
Haec  lovem  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  75 

Dicere  laudes. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
EPODES. 

*  Liber  Epodow,*  'Libet  V*—  qtt!  Epodos  inscribitur,'  are 
tbe  titles  by  which  this  Book  is  beaded  in  MSS,  aod  dted  by 
the  grammatical  and  metrical  writers  of  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies, Marius  Victorinns,  Diomedes,  Fortunatianus.  The 
separate  poems  are  called  Odae.  The  word  Epode  (Ar^dc) 
was  a  recognized  metrical  term  for  the  shorter  verse  of  a 
couplet,  which  is  as  it  were  the  echo  (nrfSmu,  'accinitur')  of 
the  longer  one,  and  then  trmfKSaxu'at  for  the  metre  or  poem 
(more  properly  'carmen  epodicum*)  in  which  such  a.  sequence 
occurred ',  Elegiac  verses  are  thus  admitted  as  Epodic  by  Vic- 
torinns (p.  3500),  but  in  common  use  the  term  was  appropriated 
to  the  couplet  metres  of  Archilochus  and  their  Horatian  imi- 
tations. It  may  be  noticed  that  such  metres  are  DOt  peculiar 
to  the  so-called  'Epodes.'  Two  of  the  couplets  known  specially 
by  Archilochus'  name  occur  only  in  the  Odes  (i.  4,  and  4.  7] ; 
the  latter  is  the  one  example  of  an  'Epodus'  quoted  from 
Horace  by  Tereniianus  Maurus. 

Horace's  own  name  for  these  poems  is  'lamb!'  (Epod.  14.  7, 
Od,  1,  16.  3  and  24,  Epp.  i.  19.  25),  a  tenn  which  implied  their 
character  at  least  as  much  as  their  metre  (cp.  the  Greek  verb 

'  Terent  Maor.  (end  of  Brat  century),  p.  1418,  Hephaestion  (second 
ceninry),  p,  133  (ed.  Gaisford).  Mar.  Vict.  pp.  1500,  1618  foil.,  Dio- 
medcG,  p.  4S1,  Fortitnat.  p.  1699.  The  cuirelative  wpo<tiS6t  is  applied 
Eometiines  to  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  as  the  Heiameler  in  Elegiacs, 
SometimcB  to  the  first  line  only  when  it  is  the  shorter  of  the  two,  as  in 
Od.  2.  18;  but  'Epodus'  is  used  often  to  cover  such  couplets  as  this. 
Varions  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  other  meanings  for  the  (enn 
'  Liber  Epodon'  as  applied  to  Horace's  poems.  Scaliger  (Poet.  I.  44). 
ignoring  apparently  the  chronological  chfliculty,  interpreted  it  to  mean 
■  after  Odes.  Torrenlius  made  the  word  a  case  of  Jir(^, '  liber  incan- 
tationum,'  a  general  name  given  to  the  book  Aom  tbe  character  of  two 
of  its  most  important  poems,  Epod.  5  and  17. 
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la/t8iCttPf  and  see  Arist.  Poet.  c.  4,  5,  q).  Hor.  A.  P.  79  '  Archi- 
lochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo'). 

All  the  indications  of  date  to  be  discovered  in  the  poems 
themselves  fix  them  to  the  first  period  of  his  life  as  an  author. 
Their  references  to  current  politics,  both  positively,  as  in  the 
allusions  to  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  negatively,  in 
the  vagueness  with  which  they  deal  with  the  general  situation 
at  home  (see  on  Epod.  7  and  16),  belong  to  the  decade  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Philippi  and  Actium.  We  notice  in  their 
style  indications  which  point  the  same  way— occasional  harsh- 
nesses of  construction,  a  redundancy  of  epithets,  a  tendency 
even  in  the  best  poems  to  poetical  commonplace,  we  may  add 
a  grossness  of  subject  and  language,  which  his  mature  taste 
would  have  pruned  away.  The  Epodes  stand  with  the  Satires 
at  the  opening  of  Horace's  literary  life — not  unconnected  with 
them  in  tone,  nor  in  their  literary  antecedents,  nor  in  their 
treatment  in  his  hands.  The  Roman  Satirist,  he  tells  us, 
looked,  for  all  but  the  poetical  form  of  his  composition,  to 
Greek  Comedy.  In  the  Epode  he  has  returned  to  the  per- 
sonal lampoon,  the  earliest  use  of  poetry  for  purposes  of  attack 
and  caricature,  and  that  of  which  Comedy,  according  to  Aristotle 
(Poet  L  c),  was  the  development  It  is  in  the  taste  which 
leads  him  for  models  to  Lucilius  and  Archilochus,  rather  than 
in  any  bitterness  of  special  poems,  that  we  may  trace  probably 
his  own  description  already  referred  to  (Epp.  2.  2.  51  ;  see 
Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  i)  of  the  personal  motives  that  first 
drove  him  to  write  poetry.  In  any  case  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  his  Satires  should  mellow  and  humanize  into  the 
Epistles,  and  that  the  Epodes  should  drop  so  early  their  (a/x/Stx^ 
Idfa,  and  soften  and  generalize  into  the  Odes.  The  process  in 
both  cases  is  nearly  complete  before  the  name  of  the  compo- 
sition is  changed. 

Horace  himself  speaks  (Epod.  14)  of  the  Book  as  preparing 
for  publication,  and  as  having  occupied  some  space  of  time 
in  composition.  The  date  of  its  publication  is  generally  held 
to  be  fixed  by  the  relation  between  Epod.  9  and  Od.  i.  37  to 
the  year  B.C  31-30. 
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EPODE  I. 

Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propug;nacula, 
Psratus  omne  Caesaris  pericnium 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  si  superstite 

lucunda,  si  contra,  gravis? 
Utnimne  iussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  duke,  ni  tecum  simul. 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laiuri  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  molles  viros? 
Feremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  iuga 

In  hospital  em  et  Caucasum 
Vel  Occident  is  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pec  tore. 
Roges,  tuum  labore  quid  iuvem  meo, 

Imbeliis  ac  tirmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  fucurus  in  metu, 

Qui  maior  absenles  habet; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  puUis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet 
Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Laiura  plus  praesenlibus, 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Beltum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae. 
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Non  ut  iuvencis  illigata  pluribus  35 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 
Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neque  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  30 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit:  haud  paravero, 
Quod  aut  avaras  ut  Chremes  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


EPODE  II. 


Bkatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore, 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci,  5 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 
Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  10 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inutilesque  fake  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris,  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Vel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Autumnus  agris  eztulit, 
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Ul  gaudet  inativa  decerpeos  pirn, 

Certantetn  et  uvam  puipurae. 
Qua  muneretur  le,  Priape,  et  te,  paler 

SUvan^  tutor  finium  I 
Libet  iacere  modo  sub  aniiqua  ilicc, 

Modo  in  tenad  gramine. 
Labuntur  aids  interim  rivis  aquae, 

Queninlur  in  ^vis  aves, 
Fontesque  Ijtnphis  obscrcpunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  lovis 

Imbres  nivesque  coniparat,  ; 

Aut  tnidit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

A  pros  in  obslantes  pkgas, 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  letia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruer 

lucunda  capiat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malanim,  quas  amor  curas  babct, 

IJaec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  iuvct 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos, 
Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  soli  bus 

Pemicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustis  exstruat  llgnis  focum 

Lassi  sub  advent  urn  viri, 
Claudensque  tenis  craiibus  laetum  pecus 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet: 
Non  me  Lucrina  iuverint  conchylia 

RIagisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  ; 
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Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fiuctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
lucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arboram 
Ant  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  Testis  caesa  Terminalibus 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 

Has  inter  epulas  ut  iuvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Viderc  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido, 
Positosque  vemas,  ditis  examen  domus,  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares  I 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alfius, 

lam  iam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere.  70 


EPODE   III. 


Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis? 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit?   an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes? 
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Ut  Argonauias  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem. 
Ignota  t.^uris  illigatunim  iuga 

Peninxit  hoc  lasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  uka  donis  pcUicem 

Serpeiite  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantua  umquam  sidenim  insedit  vapor 

Siticiilosae  Apuliae, 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  HcrcuUs 

Inarsit  acsiuosius. 
At  si  quid  umquani  tale  concupiveris, 

locose  Maecenas,  precor, 
Manutn  puclla  savto  opponat  tuo, 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubcL 


EPODE   IV. 


LUFiS  et  agnis  quanta  sorlilo  obtigit. 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  perusle  funibus  latus 

Et  crura  duta  compede. 
Ocet  superbus  ambules  pecunia, 

Fortuna  non  mulat  genus. 
Videsne,  Siicram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  t  trium  ulna  rum  toga, 
Ut  ora  verlat  hue  et  hue  euniium 

Dbenima  indignatlo? 
Sectiis  fligellis  hie  trium  viral  ibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium 
Aral  Falomi  mille  fundi  lugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit, 


Ilt#» 
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Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques  15 

Othone  contempto  sedetl 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum?  20 


EPODE  V. 


At,  o  deorum  quicquid  in  caelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus?   et  quid  omnium 

Voltus  in  unum  me  truces? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus  5 

Lucina  veris  afifuit, 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  lovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua?  10 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus,  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora, 
Canidia,  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput, 
lubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

lubet  cupressus  funebres 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine 

Plumamque  nocturnae  strigis  20 

Herbasque,  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 

L 


Et  08sa  ab  ore  rapta  i< 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  espedila  Sagana  per  totam  domum 

Spargen3  Avernales  aquas 
HoTTCt  capillis  ut  marinus  aspens 

Echinna  aut  cnrrcns  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum 
Eshauriebat  ingemens  laboribus, 

Quo  posset  infosSQS  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo. 
Cum  promineret  ore,  quantum  esstant  aqua 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsecta  uCi  medulla  et  aridum  iecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae. 
Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantala  voce  Thessala 

Lunamque  caelo  deripit. 
Hie  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  ant  quid  tacuit?  O  rebus  meis 

Not!  infideles  arbitrae, 
Nox  et  Diana,  quae  silentium  regis, 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra. 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hosiiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertile  I 


\ 
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Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae» 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  peninctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus. —  60 

Quid  acddit?    Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent? 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  filiam, 
Cum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqu)  nee  herba  nee  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum. —  70 

Ah  ah!   solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput, 

Ad  me  recurres,  nee  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus: 
Mains  parabo,  mains  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum, 

Priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  ud 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus. — 
Sub  haec  puer  iam  non  ut  ante  moUibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silentium  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces: 

L  2 


S  If  OR  ATI!  EPODON 

Ven^na  magnum  fas  oefasque  non  valeot 

Convcrtcre  humanim  viccm ; 
Diiis  agam  vos;   dira  detcstatio 

Nulla  expiatur  vkiima. 
Quin,  ubi  perire  iussus  exspiravero. 

Nocturnua  occurram  Furor 
PeUiiK^ue  volius  umbra  curvis  nnguibus, 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  maniunn, 
£t  iDtjuietis  assidens  praecoidiis 

Pavore  somnos  auferam, 
Vos  lurba  viealim  hinc  et  hinc  Basis  petenj 

Conlundet  obscoenas  anus; 
Post  insepuUa  membra  different  lupi 

£t  EsquilJnac  alites; 
Neque  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  supersdtes 

Effugerit  spectaculum. 


EPODE  VI. 

Quid  immercntes  hospites  vex  as  canis 

Ignavus  adversum  lupoa? 
Quin  hue  inanes,  si  poles,  verlis  minas, 

Et  me  remorsurum  pelis? 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 

Arnica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  alias  aure  sublata  nives, 

Quaecunquc  praecedet  fera: 
Tu,  cum  timcnda  voce  complesti  nemus, 

Proiectum  odoraris  cibum. 
Cave,  cave:  namque  in  malos  aspcrrimus 

Parata  toUo  cornua, 


UBER.   EPOD.  VII,  149 

Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An,  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit,  15 

Inultus  Qt  flebo  pner? 


EPODE  VII. 


Quo,  quo  scelesd  ruitis?  ant  cur  dexteris 

Aptantor  enses  conditi? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Ladni  sanguinis, 
Non,  ut  superbas  invidae  Karthaginis  5 

Romanus  areas  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 
Sed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthorum  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera?  10 

Neque  hie  lupis  mos  nee  fuit  leonibus 

Umquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furorne  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior? 

An  culpa?     Responsum  date  1 — 
Tacent  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent.  • 

Sic  est:  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  neeis, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Saeer  nepotibus  eruor.  90  . 


HORATll  BPODON 


EPODE  K. 


QvANDO  repostum  Caecnbum  ad  Cestu  dapes 

■  Victore  laetos  Caesare 

Tecum  eub  alta — sic  lovi  gratam — domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtnm  tilnis  cannen  lyra, 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  baibamm? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Meptunins 

Dux  ia^t  ustis  luvibus, 
Minatns  Urbt  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  i 

Romanus,  eheu, — posteri  negabitis — 

Emancipatus  feniinae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest, 
Inlerque  signa  tuipe  militaria  i 

Sol  aspicit  conopium. 
Ad  hunc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem, 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae. 
lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus  et  intactas  boves? 
lo  Triumphs,  nee  lugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Karthaginem        : 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  man  que  victus  ho  si  is  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  tirbibus 

Ventis  ilunis  non  suis,  : 


i^ 


LIBER.    EPOD.X.  \^\ 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  incerto  man. 
Gapaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  sq^phos 

£t  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia : 
Vel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  cofe'rceat,  35 

Metire  nobis  Caecubum: 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  iuvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 


EPODE  X. 


Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite, 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus  I 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverso  man  5 

Fractosque  remos  differat; 
Insurgat  Aquilo,  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat, 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit;  10 

Quietiore  nee  feratur  aequore, 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
Cum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Aiacis  ratem  ! 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus 
Et  ilia  non  virilis  eiulatio, 
J     Preces  et  aversum  ad  lovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit!  30 


Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 
PorrecU  mergos  iuverit, 

Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 
£t  agna  Tempestatibus. 


EPODE  XI. 

Psm,  nihil  me  sicut  antea  iuvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi. 
Hie  tertius  December,  es  quo  destiti 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Hen  me,  per  Urbem — nam  pudet  tanii  mali — 

Fabula  quanta  fui  I    Conviviorum  et  paenitet. 
In  quis  amaniem  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  el  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus. 
Conirane  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  ?     querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simnl  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  me  is  inaestuet  prae  cord  lis 

Libera  bills,  ut  haec  ingrala  ventis  div-idat 
Fomenta  volnus  nil  malum  levantia, 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summolus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  sevenis  te  paJam  laudaveram, 

lussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede 
Ad  non  amicos  heu  mihi  postes  et  hen 

Limioa  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 


UBER.     EPOD.  XUI.  153 


EPODE  xm. 

HoRRiDA  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  lovem;    nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 
Thrercio  Aquilone  sonant:  rapiamus,  amici, 

Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  5 

T*u  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :   deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  iuvat  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus ;  10 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno: 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simofs, 
Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere,  nee  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet, 
Illic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 


IlORATir  EPODON' 


EPODE  XIV. 


Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  difTuderit  iisis 

Oblivion  em  sensibus, 
Pocula  I^haeos  uC  si  ducenCia  somaos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando: 

Deus,  deU3  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  cannen,  Tambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  TeVum, 
Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureria  ipse  miser:   quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua;    me  libertina  neque  uno 

Conlenta  Phryni 


EPODE   XV. 

Nos  erat  et  caelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Cum  tu  magnorum  iiumcn  laesura  dcorum 

In  verba  iuralus  luea, 
Artius  atque  hedera  procera  adstringilur  ilex, 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibernum  mare, 
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Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

O  dolitora  mea  multum  virtute  Neaeral 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potion  te  dare  noctes, 

£t  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nee  semel  ofifensae  cedet  constantia  formae,       15 

Si  certus  intrant  dolor. 
£t  tUy  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat,  so 

Nee  te  Pjthagorae  fallant  arcana  renad, 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Elieu  translatos  alio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


EPODE  XVL 


Altera  iam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  niit: 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuenint  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nee  virtus  Capuae  nee  Spartacus  acer         5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox, 
Nee  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rorsus  occupabitur  solum.  10 

Barbarus  h<u  cineres  insistet  victor  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula. 


> 
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igfi  ffOKA  Til  EPODON 

Qnaeqne  carent  mentis  et  solibns  oasa  Quirim,..^ 

Nebs  videre  I   dissipabic  insolcna. 
Forte  qaid  expcdiat  commaniter  aut  meUor  pan    ij 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus : 
Nulla  Bit  hac  podor  sententia,  Phocaeonim 

Velut  profiigit  exsecrata  civiEaa 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  ftma 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibos  lupis,  *o 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere? — Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  aliie? 
Sed  iuremus  in  haec:    Simul  imis  sasa  renarint       ij 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas ; 
Neu  CO  I)  versa  domura  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina. 
In  marc  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Novaque  monstra  iunxeriC  libidine  30 

Minis  amor,  iuvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nee  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levJs  hircus  aequora. 
Haec,  et  quae  poierunt  reditus  abscindere  dukes,  35 

Eamus  ontnis  exsecrata  ci vitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege ;    mollis  et  exspes 

Inoininata  perprimat  cubilia  I 
Vos,  quibus  est  virEus,  muliebrem  toUite  luctum 

Etrusca  praeier  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :    arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

£t  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
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Germinat  et  numquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede* 

niic  iniussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera;  50 

Nee  vesperdnus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur:  ut  neque  largis 

AqUosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nee  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis»  55 

Utnimque  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem ; 
Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

Nulla  ndeent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
luppiter  ilia  piae  seerevit  litora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula,  quorum  65 

Piis  seciinda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 


EPODE  XVII. 

Iam  iam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 
Refixa  caelo  devocare  sidera, 
Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris 


HORATIl  EPODOa 

Citnmqne  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 

Movit  nepotem  Telephua  Nerenim, 

In  quern  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 

MTSonin  et  in  qnem  tela  acau  torserat 

Unzere  matres  Iliae  addictum  fens 

Alitibus  atqne  canibus  homiddam  Hectorem, 

Poatqnam  relictis  moenibus  rex  proddit 

Heu  perncads  ad  pedes  Aclullel. 

Setoea  chiris  ezuere  pellibns  i 

Laboriosi  reniges  Ulizel 

Voleote  Circa  membra;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 

Relapsus  atqne  notus  in  voltus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superque  poenaium  tibi, 

Amata  nautis  muUum  et  institoribus. 

Fugit  iuventas  et  verecundus  color 

Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus; 

Nullum  ab  labore  me  rec'inat  otium ; 

Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est 

Levare  tenia  spirilu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser, 

Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 

Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 

Quid  amplius  vis  f    O  mare,  o  terra,  ardeo,    . 

Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cniore,  nee  Sicana  fervida 

Virens  in  Aetna  flamma;  tu,  donee  cinis 

Iniuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 

Cales  venenis  oflicina  Colchicis. 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 

Effare;  iussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam, 

Paratus  expiare,  sen  poposceris 

Centum  iuvencos,  sive  mendad  lyra 
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Voles  sonari:   Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 

Penunbulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vice 

Fraterque  xnagni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 

Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

£t  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  45 

O  nee  paternis  bbsoleta  sordibus, 

Neque.in  sepulcris  paupermn  pnidens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  pieces? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  timdit  hiberaus  salo.  55 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Volgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esquilini  pontifex  venefici 
Impime  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo? 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus,  60 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum? 
Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent: 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc, 
Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  65 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis, 
Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti, 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  saxum;   sed  vetant  leges  lovis. 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  70 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere, 
Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo, 
Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 
Vectabor  humeris  time  ego  inimicis  eques, 
Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  %% 


i6o     nORATll  EPODON  UBER.      EPOD.  XVJI. 

An  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 
Ut  ipse  Dosti  curiosus,  et  polo 
Deripere  liuiam  vocibus  possim  meis, 
Fossim  cremaloa  excitare  mortuos 
Desiderique  temperare  pocula, 
Florem  arlis  in  te  nil  agentis  ezitus? 


APPENDIX  I. 

On  ths  Unknown  Names  in  the  Odes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  read  Estr^s  summary  of  the  many 
and  matually  destrucdve  theories  that  have  been  proposed  in 
order  to  perceive  the  futility  of  attempting  to  construct  out 
of  the  Pyrrhas,  Lalages,  Lydias  of  the  Odes  a  history  of 
Horace's  loves  and  disappointments.  Whatever  foundation 
any  Ode  may  have  had  in  the  feelings  or  facts  of  the  moment, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  distinguish  shadow  from  substance; 
and  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  Horace  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise.  Whatever  be  their  origin,  he  treats  his  love  Odes 
as  artistic  studies.  He  arranges  them  not,  we  can  feel  sure,  in 
any  chronological  order  as  remembrances  of  his  own  life,  but 
where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  relieve  more  serious  poems 
or  to  stand  side  by  side  as  companion  pictures.  We  may  see 
as  much  as  this  from  the  nature  of  the  names  which  he  employs. 
A  certain  number  owe  their  selection  obviously  to  their  etymo- 
logical meaning,  such  as  Pyrrha  in  i.  5,  Chloe  in  i.  23,  Lyce  in 
3.  10,  Phidyle  in  3.  23  (cp.  Sybaris  in  i.  8 ;  the  list  may  possibly 
be  extended  by  the  names  of  Lalage  in  i.  22,  Leuconoe  in  i.  11, 
and  of  Telephus  i.  13,  etc.  Horace  is  fond  of  playing  on  the 
meaning  of  names, '  Glycerae  immitis,'  i.  33.  2,  *  Bibuli  consulis 
amphoram,'  3.  28. 8, '  Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere,'  Epod.  9.  38).  Some 
more  are  suspiciously  well  adapted  to  the  metre  of  the  special 
poem ;  Leuconoe  has  this  reason  at  any  rate  for  her  existence, 
so  has  '  Asterie '  in  3.  7,  and  '  Neobule '  (cp.  the  name  of  her 
lover, '  Liparaeus  Hebrus ')  in  the  Ionic  a  minore  metre  of  3. 12. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  unknown  male  names  in  tbft. 
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Odes  (the  names  of  Horace's  rivals,  as  in  I.  13,  on  any  theory 
of  a  real  Lydia)  arc  Greek  names,  Telephus,  Gygcs,  Calais ; 
mythological  names  ;  sometimes  the  names  of  Greek  rivers, 
Hebnis  3.  12,  Enipeus  3.  7.  We  may  add  perhaps  that  where 
the  designation  is  most  full  and  precise  we  seem  to  see  most 
definitely  the  purpose  of  giving  momentary  substance  to  an 
acknowledged  shadow ;  see  on  '  Thurini  Calais  filius  Omyti,'  3. 
9.  14,  and  cp.  Introd.  to  3.  4.  In  a  few  cases  we  seem  to  see 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  to  a  special  character,  as  '  Cyrus,* 
I.  17.35,  1.33.6;  'Pholoe,*i.33-7.  9.2-5-  17,  3- iS- 7 ;_ 'Tele- 
phus,' I.  13.  I,  3. 19.  36,  4.  1 1.  21 ;  '  Lyce,'  3. 10,  and  4.  13 ;  but 
this  last  instance  (viewed  in  the  light  of  the  general  relation  of 
Book  iv  to  the  earlier  Books)  points  to  the  explanation  that  it 
is  in  all  cases  a  literary  identity,  a  reminiscence  of  a  previous 
poem,  not  of  a  living  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
name  is  at  times  given  lo  people  of  such  different  characters 
or  ages,  that  those  who  would  give  them  real  existence  are 
obliged  to  recognise  more  than  one  owner  of  the  name  ;  cp.  the 
Phyllis  of  2.  4  and  4.  11,  the  Chloris  of  2.  5  and  3.  15,  iheLalage 
of  I.  22  and  3.  5,  not  to  say  the  Glycera  of  1.  30  and  I.  33. 
There  are  cases,  doubtless,  where  a  reality  is  given  to  unknown 
names  by  their  being  brought  into  close  relation  with  real 
persons  and  events,  such  as  '  Mystes,'  ihe  lost  friend  of  Valgius, 
in  3.  9 ;  '  Damalis,'  who  is  to  rival  Bassus  in  draughts  of  wine 
at  the  feast  on  Numida's  return,  I.  36;  'Glycera,'  lo  whom 
Tihullus  is  supposed  to  write  piteous  elegies,  I.  33.  In  this  last 
case  we  note  that  Glycera  is  not  a  name  that  occurs  in  Tibullus' 
extant  elegies,  which  suggests  the  possibility  that  even  in  such 
instances  as  these,  though  the  reference  be  real,  the  name  may 
be  ficiiiious.  This  is  of  course  the  ultimate  refuge  of  those  who 
would  see  in  the  heroines  of  the  Odes  real  persons.  The  names 
they  give  up ;  but  Horace,  it  is  argued,  may  have  concealed 
the  tnie  names,  as  tradition  tells  us  (see  2.  12  Introd.)  Catullus 
concealed  the  name  of  Clodia  under  that  of  Lesbia,  Propertius 
that  of  Hostia  under  that  of  Cynthia,  Tibullus  that  of  Plania 
under  that  of  Delia,  etc.  ;  and  Horace  himself,  in  the  Epodes 
and  Satires,  the  name  of  Gratidi.i  under  that  of  Canidia ;  it  is 
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even  added  (see  ibid.)  the  name  of  Terentia,  Maecenas*  wife, 
under  that  of  Licymnia.  The  possibility  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  suggestion  leaves  us  much  where  we  were  as  to  any  canon 
by  which  to  know  true  persons  from  imaginary  ones.  No 
tradition  helps  us,  and  Estr^  observes  that  the  only  instances 
of  such  concealment  of  real  names  for  which  any  tradition 
vouches  are  instances  where  the  true  and  false  names  were 
metrically  equivalent,  a  requirement  which  makes  havoc  of 
several  schemes  of  '  amores  Horatiani.*  We  should  still  have 
to  leave  as  the  representatives  of  different  persons  names 
which  suit  almost  every  metrical  foot  of  two,  three,  or  four 
syllables. 

There  is  one  unknown  name  in  the  Odes,  that  of  Cinara 
(Od.  4.  I.  4,  4.  13.  21,  22,  Epp.  I.  7.  28,  I.  14.  33),  which  is  per- 
haps redeemed  from  this  shadowy  existence,  both  by  the  per- 
sonal feelings  that  seem  to  accompany  its  mention  and  by  its 
recurrence  among  the  reminiscences  of  the  poet's  own  life  in 
the  Epistles.  That  a  mere  literary  reminiscence,  an  echo  of 
his  amatory  poems  rather  than  of  his  feelings,  is  intended 
seems  unlikely  in  the  absence  of  the  name  from  all  his  early 
poems.  The  exception,  however,  tells  rather  against  than  for 
the  reality  of  the  personages  who  are  not  similarly  recalled  ; 
and  Buttmann  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  one  unknown 
person  who  seems  more  than  a  shadow  is  the  subject  only  of 
allusion,  not  of  a  substantive  poem. 

What  has  been  said  will  obviously  not  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  Epodes,  where,  in  idea  at  least,  personality  is  the  essence 
of  the  poem.  The  introduction  of  Horace's  own  name,  as  in 
Epod.  1 5,  and  the  pursuance  of  his  attack  upon  Canidia  through 
three  Epodes  and  three  Satires  seem  to  indicate  more  real  and 
definite  objects.  But  the  use  of  poetical  names  for  characters 
who  have  no  existence  save  at  the  moment  begins  doubtless  in 
the  Epodes,  as  do  other  features  of  the  Odes. 
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Horace's  Use,  of  the  Complementary  Infinitive 
WITH  Verbs  and  Adjectives. 

I.  tViik  Verbt. 

A  COUPLEMENTARV,  or,  AS  Dr.  Kennedy  prerers  to  call  it, 
'prolative,'  infinitive  seems  properly  to  have  been  allowed  only 
to  verbs  whose  idea  was  not  complete  without  such  a  definition 
of  their  scope;  whether  the  simple  verbs  that  express  power, 
duty,  inclination,  purpose,  effort,  beginning,  etc.,  and  the  nega- 
tion of  any  of  these  ('  possum,'  '  debeo,'  '  volo,'  '  conor,'  '  incipio,' 
'nequeo,'  'nolo');  or  again  the  simple  verbs  which  express  the 
allowing  another,  or  influencing  him,  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing  something  ('  sino,' '  paiior,' '  iubeo,' '  doceo,' '  cogo,' '  veto,' 
'prohibeo,'  etc.).  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  even  in  the 
most  classical  prose  writers  to  extend  the  first  at  least  of  these 
two  classes  by  including  verbs  which  do  not  properly  require 
any  such  complement,  and  which  therefore,  if  any  further  defi- 
nition of  their  scope  or  purpose  were  needed,  would  in  strictness 
have  found  it  rather  by  means  either  of  some  subordinate  clause 
or  of  one  of  those  substantival  forms  of  the  verb  which  could 
indicate  its  special  relation  more  exactly  than  is  possible  with 
the  caseless  inRnitive.  Thus  we  find  with  the  infinitive, '  studeo,' 
Cic. ;  'nitor.'Nep. ;  'quaero,' Cic. ;  '  tendo,' Liv. ;  '  pergo,' Cic. ; 
'  persevere,'  Cic.  Many  verbs  hesitate  between  the  two  con- 
structions, ' statuo  facere '  or  'ut  faciani,'  'prohibeo  faeere'  or 
'quominus  lacias.'  The  poets  go  beyond  the  prose  writers  in 
this  extension,  greatly  because  their  diction  substitutes  more 
highly-coloured  and  metaphorical  verbs  for  the  simpler  ones  of 
prose,  '  gaudeo,'  '  gestio,'  '  amo,'  '  ardeo,'  for  '  volo,'  etc. ;  but 
Livyand  Sallust  anticipate  some  of  the  boldest  poetical  appli- 
cations of  this  liberty. 
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It  seems  useless  to  seek  a  full  explanation  of  each  case  in  the 
doctrine  that  tiie  infinitive  was  truly  a  substantive,  which  in- 
volves the  further  difficulty  that  we  must  explain  in  what 
relation  (or  '  case ')  it  stands  to  the  leading  verb  (see  Coning- 
ton's  note  on  Virg.  G.  i.  213).  A  Roman  poet  felt  at  once  the 
influence  of  Greek  usage,  in  which  the  infinitive  never  lost  its 
substantival  character,  and  of  Latin  precedents,  which,  if  they 
may  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  similar  source,  had  yet  ceased  to 
be  coloured  by  any  consciousness  of  it.  That  the  infinitive 
is  treated  at  times  by  Horace  as  a  substantive,  is  clear  from 
such  sentences  as  'dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,'  and 
from  its  conjunction  with  a  substantive  in  the  instances  quoted 
below  from  Od.2. 16. 39,  £pp.  1. 19.9. 

The  leading  instances  in  Horace  are,  besides  such  common 
verbs  as  *  valeo,'  *  mitto,*  'parco,'  *  fugio,' — 

'certat  tollere,'  Od.  i.  i.  6  (cp.  Virg.  Aen.  2.  64  'certant 

illudere '). 
'furit  reperire,'  Od.  i.  15.  27. 

*  trepidavit  claudere,*  Od.  2.  4.  23. 

'laborat  trepidare,*  Od.  2.  3.  11  (cp.  S.  i.  1. 112, 2.  3.  269, 2. 8. 

19,  E.  I.  3. 2,  I.  20.  16,  2.  2. 196,  A.  P.  25,  168, 192, 435). 
'occupat  rapere,'  Od.  2. 12. 28  (so  '  occupat  in  agrum  Sabinum 

transire,'  Li  v.  i.  30). 
'urges  summovere,'  Od.  2.  18.  21. 

*  coniurata  rumpcre,*  Od.  1. 15. 7  (cp.  Sail.  Cat.  52  *  coniuravere 

cives  patriam  incendere '). 
'  dolens  vinci,'  Od.  4.  4. 62. 

*  invidens  dedud,'  Od.  i.  37.  30. 

'dedit  spemere,'  Od.  2.  16.  39  (cp.  Epp.  1. 16.  61,  etc.). 
'  adimam  cantare,'  Epp.  1. 19. 9. 
'fingit  equum  ire,'  Epp.  i.  2. 64. 

*  vocatus  levare,'  Od.  2. 18.  40. 
Mmperor  procurare,'  Epp.  i.  5.  21. 

*  interpellet  durare,*  S.  i.  6.  128. 

In  the  following  instances  the  leading  verb  seems  to  be  still 
more  complete  in  itself,  and  the  sense  of  *  purpose  *  (^^bk.VL  Vcw 
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prose  would  have  been  expressed  by  means  of  a  genmdive  or 
supine  or  final  clause)  to  be  thrown  more  entirely  upon  the 
infinitive  ;— 

'te  persequor  frangcre,'  Od.  i.  33.  10. 

'  pecus  egit  viseie  montes,'  Od.  i.  3.  8. 

'quern  vinun  sumis  celebrare,'  Od.  1.  123  (cp. 'res  gestas 
sumis  scribcie,'  £pp.  i.  3.  7)> 

'tradam  ventis  portarc,' Od.  I.  36.  3  (cp.  Viig.  Aen.  1.  319 
'  dederatque  comam  difTunderc  vends  *). 

'  me  expetit  urere,'  Epod.  1 1.  5. 

3.  WUhAdjecHva. 
It  is  this  use  which,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  Horace 
among  the  poets  (cp.  Virg.  £.  5.  1  'boni  inflare,'  Aen.  6.  164 
'  praestantior  ciere,'  etc),  and  not  without  precedent  even  in 
the  best  Latin  prose  (for  Cicero  uses  '  paratus  '  [cp.  Hor.  Epod. 
I.  3]  with  an  infinitive),  is  yet  sufficiently  frequent  with  him  to 
fonn  a  noticeable  feature  of  his  style.  The  easiest  cases  are 
those  of  a  participle  (which  passes  into  a  verbal  adjective)  from 
a  simple  verb  which  would  require  or  readily  admit  a  comple- 
mentary infinitive.    Such  are 

'sciens  tiectere,'  Od.  3.  7.  25,  compared  with  'nescius  cedere, 

Od.  I.  6.  6. 
'  metuens  solvi,'  Od.  2.  2.  7,  with  '  timidus  perire,"  Od.  4.  9. 53 

cp.  '  audax  perpeti,'  Od.  I.  3.  25. 
'  doclus,'  as  a  participle,  Od.  3.  6.  27  ('  institutus,'  Od.  3.  8. 
11);    as  an   adj.  in  '  docta  psallere,'  Od.  4.  13.  7,  Mudere 
doctior,'  Od.   3.  34.  56.     Then    we  have  '  indoctus  ferre,' 
Od.  3.  6.  2,  'indocilis  paii,'  Od.  1.  1.  18. 
'dignus  '  (='qui  meret '),  with  an  .ictive  infinitive.  Epp.  i.  1 
48,  with  a  passive,  Od.  3.  21.  6,  Sat.  1.  3.  34,  i.  4.  3,  25, 
10.  72,  A.  P.  183,  283;  'indigna,'  A.  P.  231. 
'  idoneus  dare,'  Epp.   i.   16.   12.      'Fruges    consumere    nat 
(Epp.  I.  2.  37)  is  a  step  beyond  this.     '  Leviora  loDi,'  Od. 
4.  II,  and  'cereus  flecli,'  A.  P.  163,  also  belong  here,  the 
adjectives    being'    only  more  01   \ess    co\oviicd  ^otth^  ni 
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'£EU3ti8y'  and  the  constraction  arising  from  the  conversion 
of  the  impersonal '  facile  est  hunc  flectere '  into  a  personal 
'hie  fadlis  est  flecti.'  We  may  add,  perhaps,  'voltus 
nimium  lubricus  aspici/  Od.  i.  19.  8,=*quem  lubricum  est 
aspicere.' 

The  following  are  the  chief  remaining  instances : — 

'  callidus  condere,'  Od.  1. 10.  7  ;  '  resonare/  3.  11.  4. 

'  cautas  dignos  assumere/  Sat  i.  6.  51. 

'catus  iaculari,'  Od.  3.  12.  10. 

'  prudens  dissipare/  Epod.  17.  47. 

'  sollers  ponere,'  Od.  4.  8.  8. 

'  pertinax  ladere,*  Od.  3.  29.  53. 

'  efficax  eluere,'  Od.  4.  12.  20. 

'praesens  toUere/  Od.  i.  35.  2. 

*  ccler  sequi,'  Od.  i.  18.  18 ;  *  volvere/  Od.  4.  6.  59  ;  *  irasci,* 

£pp.  I.  20.  25. 

*  fortis  tractare,'  Od.  i.  yj,  27 ;  *fortior  spemere/  Od.  3.  3. 50. 
'  firmus  pascere/  Epp.  i.  17. 47. 

*  piger  ferre/  Sat.  i.  4.  12  (*  impiger  vexare/  Od.  4.  14,  23). 
'  segnis  solvere/  Od.  3.  21.  22. 

*  dolosus  ferre,'  Od.  i.  35.  28. 

'  durus  componere/  Sat.  i.  4.  8. 

'  veraces  cecinisse,*  Carm.  Sec.  25. 

'  blandus  ducere,'  Od.  i.  12.  10. 

Margus  donare/  Od.  4.  12.  19. 

Menis  recludere,*  Od.  i.  24.  17  ;  *aperire,'  Carm.  Sec.  13. 

*  saevus  fingere,*  Epp.  i.  15.  30. 
'impotens  quidlibet  sperare,*  Od.  i.  37.  10. 
'nobilis  superare,*  Od.  i.  12.  26. 

'  ridiculus  absorbere,'  Sat.  2.  8.  24. 

*  utilis  aspirare,*  A.  P.  204. 

The  broad  resemblance  holds  between  all  these  that  the 
infinitive  names  the  action  in  relation  to  which  the  adjective  is 
applicable.  There  is  room,  however,  for  considerable  diflferexvcft. 
in  the  closeness  0/  the  relation  between  tliieiii)  ^xi^  tNtXi  vci  its 
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On  the  first  point  we  may  compare '  cder  inisci '  or '  pmesens 
tollere'  with  'blandum  quercus  ducere.'  In  either  of  the  ^rst 
two  cases  the  adjective  and  (he  infinitive  are  essential  to  one 
another— it  is  a  mere  accident  of  language  that  the  '  irascibility ' 
or  the  '  power  of  lifting '  is  not  expressed  in  a  single  word — but 
'  in  the  third  case  the  idea  of  each  is  complete :  the  infinitive 
adds  an  illustration,  almost  a  result,  of  the  quality  named  by 
theadjective,it  is  almost =' tarn  blandusut  ducat.' 

On  the  second  point  we  may  notice  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  infinitive  (a)  when  the  adjective  to  which  it  is 
appended  is  negative  in  sense.  This  is  clear  in  such  cases  as 
'  indoctus  fierre,' '  timidus  perir^,'  '  piger  ferie ' :  it  may  cause 
some  ambiguity  when  the  negative  character  of  the  adjective  is 
less  clear,  or  where  it  would  have  been  equally  open  to  the  poet 
to  regard  it  from  its  positive  side,  and  to  make  the  infinitive 
the  complement  of  the  whole,  not  merely  of  the  positive  part, 
vii,  the  attribute  denied  or  disparaged.  Contrast,  e.  g.  '  ferre 
iugum  pariter  dolosi '  with  '  cautum  dignos  assumere,'  '  callidum 
condere,'  etc. ;  {b)  in  such  cases  as  the  last  three  given  above, 
where  the  adjective  and  the  infinitive  seem  to  have  changed 
places,  where  it  is  no  longer  an  internal  quality  of  the  subject 
leading  to  some  action,  but  an  action  which  is  the  cause  or 
ground  of  the  attribute,  no  longer  '  brave  so  as  to  conquer,'  but 
'famous  because  he  conquers.' 

'  Niveus  videri,'  Od.  4.  3.  59  (like  '  nefas  videre,'  Epod.  16.  14), 
seems  to  be  more  purely  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom  (Xckiue 

ifaadat,  aSffuTof  Btlv). 
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Index  of  Metres  used  in  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 

§  I.  Asclepiads. 

Under  this  system  are  included  five  systems,  composed  of  the 
following  verses  singly  or  in  various  combinations : — 

a.  The  lesser  Asclepiad — 

—    —    —    v>W  —    — wv>    —  w  ^ 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus. 
^.  The  greater  Asclepiad — 

Tu  ne  quaesieris  scire  nefas  quem  mihi  quem  tibi. 
In  these  two  verses  the  caesura  is  carefully  kept,  in  a  after 
the  first,  in  fi  after  the  second  choriambus.  The  only  exception 
in  Horace's  writings  is  Od.  4.  8.  17  *Non  incendia  Carthaginis 
impiae.'  In  1. 18. 16  and  2.  12.  25  the  preposition  gives  a  quasi- 
caesura. 

y.  The  Glyconic — 

—  —     —v^     ^      —    w     ~ 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est. 
In  two  instances,  in  Od.  i.  15.  24  and  36,  Horace  returns  to 
the  use  of  Catullus,  and  has  a  trochee  as  the  *  basis,'  *  Teucer  et 
Sthenelus  sciens,* '  Ignis  Iliacas  domos.' 

d.  The  Pherecratic — 

—  —     —    v^       v^    —    — 

Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro. 

Asclepiad  I.  employs  a  alone,  Od.  i.  i,  3.  30,  4.  8. 
„        II.  employs  jS  alone,  Od.  i.  11,  18,  4.  10. 
„     III.  consists  of  couplets  of  a  and  7,  Od.  \.  'i,  !•>»  \<^^  'S^> 
J-  9>  I5f  I9f  24,  25,  28,  4. 1,  3. 
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Asclepiad  IV.  consists  of*fbur-Iine  stomas,  3  a+y,  Od.  i.  6,  15, 
34,33,3.  13,3-  10,  16,  4- 5.  la. 
„  V.  consists  of  four-line  stanzas,  2  a+d+T,  Od.  I.  5, 

14,21,23,3.7,13,4.13. 
§  3.  The  Alcaic  stania  is  found  in  37  Odes ; — 
1.  9. 16, 17,  36,  37,  39,  31,  34,  35,  37. 

2-  I.  3.  5.  7.  9.  II- 13.  14.  IS.  17.  19.  20- 

3-  1.2.3.  4.S.6,  17,  21,  33,  26,39. 
4.  4,  9.  14.  IS- 

It  employs  three  kinds  of  verses : — 


a  being  repeated  twice. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  variations  of  two  movements ; 
verse  &  repeals  and  amplifies  the  movement  of  the  first  half  of 
a,  verse  y  repeats  the  dactylic  movement  of  the  second  half, 
putting  the  trochees  after  instead  of  before  it.  This  considera- 
tion proves  that  although  to  the  ear  the  movement  of  S  and  of 
the  first  half  of  «  is  iambic,  it  was  in  idea  a  sequence  of  trochees 
preceded  by  an  unemphalic  syllable  or  '  anacrusis.'  The 
anacrusis  is  as  often  short  as  long  in  the  fragments  of  Alcaeus 
and  Sappho.  In  Horace  it  is  occasionally  short,  but  more 
raiely  in  &  than  in  a,  and  never  in  either  in  Book  iv. 

Alcaeus  had  admitted  a  spondee  in  the  place  of  the  second 
trochee.  Horace  made  the  spondee  imperative,  see  on  Od.  3. 
S.  17,  3-23-  18. 

The  division  of  the  two  halves  of  the  line  is  marked  by 
a  caesura,  which  is  only  violated  twice,  in  Od.  1.  37.  14  '  Men- 
temque  lymphatam  Mareotico,'  and  4.  14.  17  '  Spectandus 
in  certamine  Martio.'  There  are  two  other  instances  where 
a  preposition  at  the  beginning  of  a  composite  word  gives 
a  quasi -caesura,  1.  16.  21  'Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens,' 
1.  37.  5  'Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum.'  Horace  seems 
to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  rhythm  of  verse  j3,  excluding, 
and  more  carefully  in  his  later  poems,  ail  conjunctions  of  words 
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which  did  not  by  their  accent  counteract  that  natural  sameness 
of  movement  which  we  find  undisguised  in  Alcaeus,  \ai<^oi 
dc  ftav  (a^tiXop  ifSif,  etc  No  quadrisyllabic  ending  or  beginning 
is  found  in  Book  iv  except  of  the  forms  of '  Nomen  beati  qui 
Deorum '  and  *  Consulque  non  unius  anni.*  Verses  of  the  form 
of  'Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores '  (i.  26.  7)  are  found  only  in  i.  16, 
26, 29, 35,  and  2.  I,  3,  13,  14, 19.  '  Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro ' 
in  I.  26.  1 1  is  unique.  It  was  the  occurrence  of  these  two  verses 
in  I.  26,  and  of  the  verse  'Alcaee  plectro  dura  navis'  in  2.  13, 
that  called  Lachmann's  attention  to  the  wrong  date  assigned 
by  Franke,  on  Justinus'  authority,  to  the  quarrel  of  Phraates 
and  Tiridates,  and  consequendy  to  these  Odes,  which  thus 
became  specimens  of  Horace's  later  instead  of  his  earlier  handi- 
work, see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  8. 

There  is  no  synaphea  between  the  verses  of  the  stanza,  but 
Horace  twice  allows  an  elision  of  a  hypermetric  syllable  at  the 
end  of  the  third  verse,  2.  3.  27  and  3.  29.  35.  There  is  an 
analogous  licence  taken  in  the  Asclepiad  metre  in  4.  i.  35,  and 
Virgil  allows  it  in  the  hexameter,  Georg.  i.  295,  etc. 

§  3.  The  Sapphic  stanza  is  found  in  twenty-five  Odes  : — 

1.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ; 

2.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16; 

3.  8,  II,  14,  18,  20,  22,  27; 

4.  2,6,  11; 
and  in  the  Carm.  Sec. 

It  employs  two  kinds  of  verse,  the  lesser  Sapphic,  which  is 
repeated  three  times — 

—  V-*  — / KJ  W  *—  W  ^  — , 

and  the  Adonic  — 


—  vy  w  —  — . 


The  materials  of  the  rhythm  in  this  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Alcaic.  It  is  a  sequence  of  trochees  and  dactyls.  This  is 
obscured  in  Horace,  (i)  by  his  excluding  the  trochee  absolutely 
from  the  second  place,  where  it  is  often  found  in  Sappho,  and 
in  her  first  Latin  imitator,  Catullus,  al  dt  fiff  (f>i\fi  raxff^t  <^iXd(r€c, 
'  Pauca  nuntiate  meae  puellae ' ;  (2)  by  his  eschewing  the  break 
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before  the  dactyl,  <f>air*Tm  fux  i^ror  'avs  Stotvar,  'llle  mi  par 
esse  deo  videlur.'  The  lengthening  of  the  short  syllable  in  2. 
6.  14,  'Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hynetto,'  is  perhaps  a  trace  of 
the  feeling  that,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl,  it  had  the 
metrical  accent  upon  it. 

The  caesura  falls  commonly,  in  the  first  three  Books,  after 
the  fifth  syllable,  'lam  satis  terns,' though  it  is  found,  from  time 
to  time,  after  the  sixth, '  Quem  virum  aut  heroa.'  In  the  Cann. 
Sec.  and  the  Fourth  Book,  Horace  returns  in  this  point  to  the 
use  of  Catullus  and  the  Greek,  and  employs  the  second  caesura 
frequently.  In  either  the  three  Sapphic  Odes  of  Book  Four 
tt^ether,  or  in  the  Carm.  Sec,  alone,  there  are  twice  as  many 
instances  of  it  as  in  the  twenty-one  Odes  of  the  earlier  Books. 

There  is  no  synaphea,  but  hypermetric  syllables  are  occa- 
sionally elided  at  the  end  of  all  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
stania  (2.  2.  18,  2. 16.  34,  4.  2.  22,  23,  C.  S.  47).  By  Sappho  the 
Adonic  was  treated  as  if  it  scanned  continuously  wilh  the  verse 
before,  and  this  use  is  preserved  in  Horace  to  some  extent, 
a  word  being  at  times  divided  between  them  (i.  2.  19,  1.  25,  11, 
2,  16.  7),  On  the  olher  hand,  we  find  a  hiatus  at  times,  as  in 
I.  2.  47  '  Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum  Ocior  aura.' 

§  4.  Iambic  metres. 

Of  these  two  occur  in  Horace ; — 

(i)  The  common  Senarius  or  Iambic  Trimeter  (for  the  name 

see  Ars  Poet.  252)  in  Epod.  17. 
(2)  Couplets  of  the  Senarius  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter  in 

Horace  does  not  observe  the  law  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Senarius 
in  respect  of  a  short  syllable  before  a  final  cretic  ;  see  e.g.  Epod. 
I.  27  and  39. 

Three  instances  occur  of  an  apparent  anapaest  in  the  fifth 
place:  Epod.  2.  35  'laqueo,'  5.  79  'inferius,'  h,  23  'mulier- 
culam';  but  Meineke  rightly  explained  them  as  instances  of 
synizesis,  or  using  e  and  i  as  semivowels,  after  the  analogy  of 
'auren'  in  V'lTg.  Aen.  I.  698,  and  of 'consilium'  and  'prin- 
cipiuia  'in  Od.  3.  4.  41  and  3.  6,  6. 
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§  5.  These  metres  account  for  97  out  of  the  104  Odes  (in- 
cluding the  Carm.  Sec.))  and  11  out  of  17  Epodes. 

Of  the  remaining  metres,  one  or  at  the  most  two  or  three 
specimens  exist,  which  are  to  be  viewed  rather,  as  Mr.  Munro 
remarks,  as  experiments. 

5.  Alcmamumy  Od.  i.  7  and  28,  and  Epod.  12. 

It  is  in  couplets  consisting  of  the  common  Dactylic  Hex- 
ameter and  a  Dactylic  Tetrameter. 

6.  The  couplets  named  from  Archilochus, 
Archilochium  !"»«»,  Od.  4.  7. 

The  common  Dactylic  Hexameter,  followed  by  a  Dactylic 
Trimeter  Catalectic  (half  of  an  Elegiac  Pentameter) : — 

—  ^^  v-r  —  w  w  ^. 

Archilochium  II**"*,  Epod.  13. 
The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  followed  by  an  asynartete^  verse 
called    lambelegus,   being   composed    of   a    Dimeter 
Iambic  +  half  the  Elegiac  Pentameter : — 

\j  —  \j  —  is  —  v>—   I  — WW  — wv-/— . 

Archilochium  IIP°™,  Epod.  11. 

A  common  Iambic  Trimeter,  followed  by  a  verse,  also 
asynartete,  called  Elegiambus,  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  lambelegus  combined  in  a  different 
order. 
Archilochium  IV*»»™,  Od.  i.  4. 

(a)  A  verse  called  Archilochius  Major,  consisting  of  a 
Dactylic  Tetrameter  +  three  trochees.  It  is  not  in 
Horace  asynartete,  for  the  fourth  dactyl  is  always 
perfect,  and  no  hiatus  is  found ;  but  there  is  a  strict 
caesura  between  the  two  parts  of  the  verse. 

O)  An  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 


*  iuruydpTTiToSf  the  term  used  for  a  verse  of  which  the  two  parts  are 
imperfectly  joined  together,  where  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  half  is 
independent  in  scansion  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  ^c.ou'W^l,  ^.^. 
Epod.  13.  8,  10,  and  11.  6,  14.    In  this  last  case  VSaet^  Sa  ^si  ^^N.Nis\ 
hjatns. 
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7.  Two  couplets  called  Pythiambic,  from  the  name  noAor, 
given  to  the  Hexameter  as  tbe  metre  of  the  Delphic  oracles. 

(i)  The    Dactylic    Hexameter,    followed    by   an    Iambic 

Dimeter,  Epod.  14,  15. 
(3)  The    Dactylic    Hexameter,    followed    by    an    Iambic 
Trimeter,  Epod.  16. 
Tbe  Iambic  verse  in  this  metre  consists  entirely  of  pure 
Iambics. 

8.  A  couplet  known  as  tbe  Greater  Sapphic,  from  the  likeness 
of  the  rhythm  of  both  verses  to  tbe  Common  Sapphic  weise. 
The  first  line  (which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aristophanes)  is 
a  Sapphic  without  the  initial  trochees.  The  second  is  a  Sap- 
phic, with  a  choriambus  inserted  before  the  dactyl  :— 


9.  Hipponac/eum,  Od.  2.  iS. 
A  couplet  consisiiog  of  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic,  fol- 
lowed by  an  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic ;  — 


10.  lonicus  a  minore,  Od.  3.  12. 

This  is  composed    entirely  of  ihe  foot    called  '  lonicus 


The  metre  is  described  by  Hephaesiion,  who  takes  as  his 
type  an  Ode  of  Alcaeus,  of  which  ihe  first  line,  which  he  quotes, 
seems  as  if  it  may  have  been  the  original  of  Horace's  Ode  (see 
Inlrod.  to  Od,  3.  la).  Ii  is  not,  he  says,  as  it  may  easily  be 
taken  lo  be,  an  unbroken  succession  of  similar  feet,  but  broken 
into  periods  often  feet  each.  Bentley  pointed  out  that  Horace's 
Ode  consists  of  forty  feel,  i.e.  four  such  periods,  and  held  that 
the  arrangement  in  lines,  which  many  editors  debate,  was 
merely  a  necessity  of  the  writer  or  printer,  and  not  to  be 
elevated  into  a  law  of  the  metre. 


''♦•*a 
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§  6.  A  few  words  may  be  added  on  what  is  called  by  some 
editors  *Meineke's  canon.'  He  noticed  that,  with  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  Odes'  of  Horace  contain  a  number  of  lines  which 
is  a  multiple  of  four.  Of  these,  3.  12  has  just  been  discussed. 
It  has  been  arranged  by  some  persons  in  stanzas  of  four  lines 
(see  Excurs.  on  it  in  Orelli's  edition) ;  but  it  might  fairly  be 
contended,  either  that  the  nature  of  the  metre  consisting  not  of 
verses,  but  of  feet,  exempted  it  from  the  common  category,  or 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  four  periods  of  ten  feet  each,  it 
complies  with  the  same  conditions  as  other  Odes.  The  other 
exception  is  Od.  4.  8,  which  contains  thirty-four  verses.  It  so 
happens  that  this  Ode  already  lay  under  some  suspicion,  on 
account  of  the  historical  difficulty  of  v.  17'.  On  these  facts 
Meineke  laid  down  the  general  law  that  all  the  Odes  conformed 
to  the  type  of  the  Alcaic,  Sapphic,  and  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Asclepiad  metres,  and  were  to  be  broken  into  four-line  stanzas. 
Od.  4.  8  was  to  be  rectified  by  the  necessary  amount  of  excision, 
or  by  the  supposition  of  some  lines  having  fallen  out.  It  will 
be  seen,  on  examination,  that  the  difficulties  of  4.  8.  17  have 
been  exaggerated ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  absence  of  any  indi- 
cation of  such  a  quaternary  division,  either  in  the  pauses  of 
the  Odes  themselves,  or  in  the  grammatical  and  metrical 
writers  (who  are  usually  keen-eyed  for  *  laws '  in  the  greater 
poets),  the  chief  recent  editors  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
alter  the  Ode  in  obedience  to  the  canon.  Steiner  pointed  out 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Odes  which 
are  composed  in  couplets,  there  are  but  five  other  Odes  besides 
4.  8  (omitting,  again,  3.  12)  which  are  \koviiQTix'^y  or  of  uniform 
metre,  and  that  this  is  too  small  an  area  for  such  an  important 
induction. 


*  The  law  is  not  applied  to  the  Epodes,  the  very  name  of  which  pro- 
bably implied  an  arrangement  in  couplets  rather  than  four-line  stanzas. 

'  Bentley  had  complained  of  the  same  line,  on  account  of  the  metrical 
irregularity  of  the  caesura ;  see  above,  §  i . 
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ODES.— BOOK    I. 
Ode  I. 

^Men  have  different  ideas  of  glory  and  happiness — success  in  the 
Olympic  games ^  civic  honours y  wealth.  The  farmer  will  not  turn  trader 
for  any  prospect  of  riches ,  nor  the  trader  give  up  the  sea  for  any  danger. 
One  likes  a  life  of  ease  ;  another  the  excitements  of  war  or  sport.  My 
taste  is  lyric  poetry ^  and  my  glory  that  you  should  rank  me  with  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece^ 

The  Ode  is  clearly  written  as  an  introduction.  (Cp.  the  tone  of 
Od.  3.  30,  when  the  work  is  done.)  It  is  dedicated  to  Maecenas — as 
is  the  first  of  the  Epodes,  the  first  of  the  Satires,  the  first  of  B.  i.  of  the 
Epistles.    See  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii.  §  11.  a. 

Compare  also  Qd.  4.  3,  which  recalls  the  main  thoughts  of  this  Ode, 
thmigh  its  confident  tone  and  the  absence  of  a  patron's  name  point  the 
change  which  had  by  that  time  come  upon  the  poet's  circumstances. 
There  is  no  need  in  either  Ode  to  trace  the  'incongruous*  mention  of  the 
Olympic  games  as  among  the  natural  objects  of  ambition  to  the  re- 
membrance of  any  sjDecial  Greek  original,  such  as  Find.  Fr.  201  : — 

dcXAoir<$2an'  ^kv  rtv*  (v<ppalyoi(rtv  'iirvow 

rifua  K<d  ark^aofOi  rovs  f  kv  iroKvxpvcrois  OaXAfion  fiiOTa^  k.t.K. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  wide  survey  of  human  life,  and 
Horace  does  not  draw  a  strong  line  between  the  Greek  life  which 
survived  in  literature  and  the  actual  Roman  life  of  his  own  day.     The 
apolo^  for  poetry,  as  one  among  the  various  tastes  of  tci;i\iV\xA/v&  *%& 
old  at  least  as  Solon  (2.  43-52),  and  Horace  woxA^  xtrnwc^^x  ^t  «A. 
0/  Virg.  G.  2,  esp.  vr.  503  foil.    For  the  same  tiioxx^ViU  *m  «l  V^^  ^o«JC\c»S. 

I) 


TffE   ODES  OF  HORACE: 

roTm,  cp.  Sat.  ).  t.  14  foil.  'Qaol  capitum  vif-unt  totMem  iladinnim 
Milii:  me  pcciibns  dfleclsl  claudcre  verba.'  8:e. 

Malxa— ^uj:/  AscUpiad 
Line  1,  See  on  3.  19.  I  '  Tyirhenn  regam  progenies.'  In  neither  cue 
is  there  Ibc  ipecinl  parposc  in  the  nddreu  which  there  is  In  Sat.  1.  6.  1. 
Compare  Od.  1.  30.  ft  with  3.  16.  10.  It  ii,  however,  ■  little  mon  tfaui 
H  pleasing  compUmeDt ;  in  conneclion  nilh  the  next  line  it  bus  the  force 
uf  '  so  far  above  ns,  yet  whose  power  ii  my  protection,  and  whose  gtorjr 
is  my  pride,'  The  Ciloii,  Maecenas'  ancestors  on  bis  rathet'i  side,  are 
named  (Uv.  10.  3]  as  a  powerful  family  at  Arrelium  in  the  fooitb 
eertury  B.C 

Btavis,  'ancestor,'  cp.  Virg.  Aen,  ;.  56  '  Tniniis  avis  atavisqDC 
potens.'  When  contrasted  with  other  com ponndt  of  'bitis,  atovni'- 
Ji(inii»M,  the  fifth  ancestor — '  pater,  ams,  proavus,  abavu»,alBvus,'  Plant. 


•dita,Virg.  Acq.  S.  137  '  Electram  maxima*  Atlas  Edidit.' 

a.  cp.  Od.  a.  17.  4  'mearum  Grande  decns  colnmenquc  rcram';  Epp' 
1.  1 ,  103  '  remm  tutela  meattim ' ;  Virg.  G.  2.  40  '  O  decns,  O  famae 
metilo  pars  maiima  noitrae.'  Notice  that  here,  as  with  the  correspond- 
ing word   in  the   other  passages,  '  menm '   is  in   the  emphatic   place, 

3.  aunt  quDB  .  .  itivat.  '  Sunt  qui '  may  lalie  cither  a  Subjunitive,  in 
which  case  '  qui '  has  its  rtmsuuiive  force  :  '  sunt  qui  dicant,'  '  there  are 
people  to  say ' :  or  an  Imluativi,  in  which  case  '  sunt-qui,'  like  '  nescio 
quiSp'  becomes  a  new  pronoun,  the  subject  of  a  definite  categorical  state- 
ment. The  former  is  the  more  Latin  coastructioo,  more  consonant  with 
the  mages  of  the  Relative,  and  is  preferred  in  prose,  although  the 
'  Indicative  is  also  found,  as  in  Sail.  Cat.  19.  4,  where  see  Kritz'  note. 
Horace,  swayed  perhaps  by  his  love  of  Gieek  constructions,  prefers  the 
Indicative,  after  the  model  o{ ileiv  of.  Cp.  Od.  i.  7.  fl,  Sal.  i.  4.  24,  1. 
I.  I,  &c.  But  he  uses  the  Subjunctive  also,  Sat.  1.  1.  iS,  1.  4.  74,  Epp. 
1.1.77.  In  Epp.  2.  2.  183  'Sunt  qui  non  habeanl.  est  qui  non  cnrat 
habere,'  he  seems  to  use  the  two  constructions  as  a  means  of  contrasting 
the  vagueness  of  a  general  statement  with  the  definiteness  of  a  Itnown 
particular  iostance.  '  There  are  who  have  not.  I  know  one  who  cares 
not  to  have.' 

currioolo  may  mean  either  the  *  coarse,'  as  in  Cic.  Mur.  17  '  quadri- 
gaium  carricnlum,'  or  the  'chariot,'  as  in  Ov.  Trist.  4.  S  'carricnlo 

1.  ooUeclBse.  On  comparison  with  Sat.  1.4.  31  '  pnlvis  collectns 
tarbine.'  perhaps  rather  ■  to  have  raised  a  cloud  of  dust '  than  '  to  have 
bacome  daily.'    The  perf.  may  be  regular,  see  on  j.  4.  51. 
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fenridis,  Virg.  G.  5.  167  '  volat  vi  fervidns  axis ' ;  the  object  was  to 
round  the  '  roetae  *  as  closely  as  possible,  and  with  the  chariot  going  at 
full  speed. 

6.  palnut  nobilis,  '  the  palm  of  glory/  Pans.  8.  48  U  8)  r^  8c^i^ 
Urn  KoX  vavraxov  t^  vmBtm  tariBifuvf^  <poiyi^. 

6.  terranizn  dominos.  Ovid  seems  to  have  taken  these  words  as  in 
apposition  to  *deos*\  for  in  Pont.  i.  35,  *Nam  tua  non  alio  coloit 
penetralia  rita  deocarum  dominos  quam  colis  ipse  deos,'  the  play  lies  in 
appljring  to  the  gods  a  familiar  designation  but  in  a  new  sense,  '  the 
gods '  being  a  metaphorical  term  for  Caesar  and  his  family.  Lacan 
(8.  308)  uses  the  expression  again  in  the  sense  merely  of  '  kings/  the 
original  passage  probably  being  hardly  in  his  mind.  Dillenbarger  would 
take  '  terxarum  dominos '  here  as  =  *  quasi  sint  facti  terrarum  domini/ 
*  raises  them  to  heaven,  very  lords  of  the  world,'  i.e.  in  their  OMm  feeling 
and  estimation;  (cp.  Od.  4.  a.  17  'quos  Elea  domum  reducit  Palma 
caeleites  *) ;  and  he  is  followed  by  many  editors.  For  the  reason  given 
above  this  is  probably  wrong,  but  the  same  sense  is  to  be  elicited  from 
the  simpler  way  of  taking  the  words ;  *■  raises  them  to  the  gods  in  so 
far  as  the  gods  are  ''terrarum  domini," '  '  makes  them  like  gods,  lords 
of  the  world.*  Those  who  have  constructed  the  verse  (see  next  note) 
with  the  sentence  which  follows,  have  sometimes  taken  the  words  as  a 
designation  of  the  Romans  who  are  contrasted  with  the  Greeks,  the 
objects  of  the  preceding  verses.  Cp.  the  contrast  of  the  two  peoples 
in  the  parallel  Od.  4.  3.  3-9.  The  expres:>ion  would  then  be  the  same 
as  Virgirs  'Romanos  rerum  dominos/  Aen.  i.  283  ;  but  Mr.  Yonge 
rightly  points  out  that  in  Virgil  it  is  used  of  the  Romans  collectively, 
and  that  we  still  lack  proof  that  it  could  have  been  tolerated  if  used,  as 
it  would  be  here,  of  individuals. 

7-9.  huno  .  .  ilium.  We  must  supply  *  iuvat '  from  v.  4,  The  inter- 
position of  the  fresh  verb  'evehit*  has  been  felt  to  be  a  difficulty. 
Bentley  avoided  it  by  altering  *  evehit '  to  *  evehere,'  which  he  took 
with  '  nobilis,*  as  'superare  pugnis  nobilem/  Od.  i.  la.  2\.  Rutgers 
had  previously  suggested  the  course  which  has  been  followed  lately  by 
Macleane  and  Munro,  supported  by  'the  emphatic  advocacy  of  Dr. 
Kennedy.'  They  put  a  full  stop  at  'nobilis,*  making  '  evehit '  the  verb 
of  the  new  sentence,  and  '  hnnc,'  *  ilium  *  the  distribution  of  the  col- 
lective accusative  '  terrarum  dominos/  in  the  sense  of  '  the  Romans ' ; 
see  preceding  note.  The  serious  objection  to  this  view  lies  in  the  break 
of  rhythm,  resulting  in  an  anti-climax,  which  is  caused  by  stopping  at 
*  nobilis.*  The  parallels  which  Mr.  Munro  alleges,  such  as  3. 30.  5,  quite 
dispose  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  been  raised  against  the  break 
in  the  fifth  line  of  the  system,  but  they  leave  untouched  the  poverty  of 
<  polmaque  nobilis  *  if  it  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verb,  the  last 
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Id  b  Mria  which  tlHccnda  both  in  fnlneis  of  sense  aod  In  veighl  of 

7.  mobUlnin.  Tbe  cpilhec,  if  ii  reflects  the  poet's  own  feeling  (cp. 
Epp.  I.  19.  34  'vento.sac  plebis,"  Ocl.  3.  J.  10  '  populaijs  none'),  sniu 
»bil  the  feeling  of  llie  poem.  It  is  tlie  parallel  of  the  '.losl-ofr.  3,lhe 
dugen  of  v.  3^.  the  <lisc<imfoTt3  uf  v.  13,  &c.  '  Kach  pursuit  hat  lis 
dlkwbkcki,  yet  mtii  (allow  it  111  si'itL'  ri(  ihctn.' 

totb*  hu  ■.  ■imiltr  force,  lomethine  o' Jnvow^*  'tnrbalUnii,'  10. 
}}.  Cp.  Cicero  on  the  nncertahityof  the  comitia,  pro  Hnr.  If,  proIlMC. 
4 '  Noo  eft  coniiliom  ia  v<dgo,  noil  ncio,  aon  ducriiDeii.' 

8.  Mitat  toUora.    See  App.  a.  t  i. 

twgainlnli.  '  Tergemini'  properlji  meant  'three  bom  at  a  birth,' 
M  'gemiai'  [Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  18  '<3aoi  geminos')  by  usage  meant 
two  *o  bom.  Afterwards  it  was  ued  genet«Uy  for  '  triple,'  cp.  ■  eea- 
tomgemioiis '  (Virg.  Aen.  6.  3B7),  &c. 

bonorlbiu,  the  initr.  abl.  as  'CI.  Mirccllom  pontiAcBtn  .  .  extnlit,' 
Tac  Ann.  I.  3.  The  '  triple  honours '  are  apparently  those  of  cnrale 
aedile,  praetor,  consal. 

9.  proprio  horreo.  Cp,  3.  16.  a6  '  si  quicquid  arat  impiget  Apolui 
Occallarc  mcis  diceter  hoireis.'  For  other  meuphotical  descriptions  of 
the  passion  for  enormons  properties,  which  was  a  characlcristic  of  the 
age,  see  the  latter  stanias  of  that  Ode,  and  j.  i.  :o  foil. 

10.  verritur,  '  15  swept  together  after  threshing.' 

11.  gaudentem,  '  one  whose  pleasure  it  is.'  The  point  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  is  the  lenadly  uith  which  men  cling  to  [heir  own  pursuit — 
so  the  instance  taken  is  no  longer  the  lordly  owner  of  a  '  latifundium  ' 
in  the  provinces,  but  the  humble  cultivator  of  an  '  avitus  fundus,'  i. 

flndere  aaroulo.  The  verb  and  the  implement  seem  to  imply  difli- 
cnlt  uid  personal  work ;  a  harsher  soil  as  well  as  a  smaller  farm. 
Contrast  'scindcre '  and  '  proscindcre,'  used  of  ploughing,  and  compare 
Vitg.  G.  I.  94  '  rastris  glcbas  qui  frangit  ineites.' 

IS.  AttaliclB  oondloiotilbuB,  'by  offers  such  as  Attains  could  make.' 
An  allusion  to  the  proverbial  wealth  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  ;  see  on 
Od.  J.  18.  5.  For  the  use  of  '  condicio,'  cp.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Kr.  I,  I.  a.  8 
'  nl  nnlla  condicio  pecuniae  le  .  .  ab  summa  integritate  dcduxerit,' 

13.  CfprU,  Od.  3.  19.  60  '  Cypiiae  merces.' 

H.  H;rtoiun,  '  Speciem  pro  genere  ]>oni[  more  suo.'  Porph,  on 
Od.  I.  16.  4.  So  with  '  Cypria,'  '  Icariis,'  &c.  When  Horace  puts 
a  special  for  a  general  designation  in  this  manner  he  usually  selects 
a  Greek  one.  Four  names  are  commonly  assigned  to  different  parts  of 
the  Aegean  :  Thracium,  the  northern  part :  Myrteum,  the  western  pari, 
toath  of  Euboea,  10  named  from  the  small  island  Myrto,  off  the  sotilh 
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coast  of  Euboea :  Icarium,  to  the  east  of  M3rrtoam,  named  from  the 
island  Icaria,  just  west  of  Samos  (cp.  Od.  3.  7.  ai)  :  Creticum  (Od.  i.  a6. 
2),  south  of  both  the  last,  washing  the  island  of  Crete. 

16.  metuena,  '  at  the  moment  when  he  fears.*  His  repentance  is  as 
shortlived  as  that  of  the  '  fenerator  A16us  *  in  Epod.  2.  Cp.  Od.  2. 
i  6.  1-4,  where  the  point  is  the  same,  *■  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensos  A^aeo.'  Dillenburger  points  oat  the  triple  contrast  between 
the  two  lives,  of  danger,  and  of  peace  ('  otium ')  ;  at  sea,  and  in  the 
comitry  ('mra');  of  wandering,  and  of  rest  at  home  ('oppidi  sui*). 

18.  quassas,  though  their  state  bears  witness  to  the  risks  of  the  trade. 
pauperiem.    The  '  pauperies,'  which  the  trader  is  represented  here 

and  in  £pp.  i.  i.  45  as  flying  '  per  mare,  per  saxa,  per  ignes,*  is  not 
'  want  *  (*  egestas '),  bnt  a  modest  competence,  such  as  Horace  tells  ns 
was  the  school  of  the  ancient  Roman  heroism,  Od.  i.  la.  44  'Saeva 
paupertas  et  avitus  apto  Cum  lare  fundus,"  such  as  he  attributes  to  his 
own  father,  Sat.  i.  6.  71  '  macro  pauper  agello.* 
pafti,  for  the  inf.  see  App.  a.  §  a. 

19.  Massici,  a  wine  grown  near  Sinuessa  in  Campania. 

20.  solido  de  die.  He  is  speaking  probably  not  of  letting  the 
festivities  of  the  evening  encroach  on  the  day's  work  ( '  tempestivum 
convivium,*  Cic.  pro  Mur.  6,  &c.),  but  of  breaking  the  continuity  of 
business  hours.  Compare  for  the  metaphor,  Varr.  K.  R.  i.  a  'difiin- 
dere  insititio  somno  meridiem,*  and  Horace  himself,  Od.  a.  7.  6,  7 
*  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  Fregi.'  Cp.  *  integro  die,*  Od.  4.  15.  38. 
Seneca  was  probably  thinking  of  this  place  when  he  wrote,  Ep.  83, 
'  hodieraus  dies  solidus  est,  nemo  ex  illo  mihi  quicquam  eripuit.* 

22.  lene,  not  so  loud  as  to  disturb  slumber. 

caput,  Virg.  G.  4.  368  '  caput  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit 
Enipeus.* 

saorae.  All  springs  were  sacred.  Cp.  Od.  3.  13.  The  epithet 
recalls  the  qualities  which  gave  them  that  character — the  beauty,  fresh- 
ness, abundance. 

23.  lituo  tubae, '  stridor  lituum  clangorque  tubarum,'  Luc.  i.  a37. 
The  *  lituus  *  was  a  curved  horn  emitting  a  shrill  note,  used  by  the 
cavalry ;  the  '  tuba  *  was  straight,  and  belonged  to  infantry. 

24.  xnatribus  detestata,  cp.  Epod.  16.  8  '  parentibusque  abominatus 
Hannibal.*    Cicero  uses  'detestatus*  as  a  passive,  De  Legg.  a.  11. 

25.  manet,  *  stays  all  night ' ;  cp.  Sat.  a.  3.  a 34  *  Tu  nive  Lucana 
dormis  ocreatus  ut  aprum  Cenem  ego/ 

love,  of  the  air,  Od.  i.  aa.  ao,  3.  10.  8,  Epod.  13.  a  ;  cp.  Virg.  G. 
I.  418  •  luppiter  uvidus,*  and  G.  3.  435  '  sub  divo.* 

28.  teretes,  '  of  close  twisted  cord,'  not  loose  in  texture  and  ragged  ; 
so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  '  strong.* 
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I.  dootaruED,  i.  e.  a  poet's.  The  epithet  i>  derived  (rom  the  ao^ 
aaioit  ai  hciuii:  titnn,  ta/  Maw'  JJffafi  (Hem.  Od.  8.  481),  ibe  Muse, 
the  daughter  of  Memory.  The  poet  teamt  and  Temcmbcred  rather  than 
cie«ted.  ll  ii  appropriated  here  and  elsewhere  by  1  Romrvn  poet  with 
>  feeling  that  it  dcacribes  his  art  alM.  It  is  un  a  knowledge  and 
imitalion  of  Greek  models  thai  Horace  resti  his  own  title  to  fame. 
The  Inle  which  his  muse  strings  is  the  '  lute  of  Lesbos.' 

hvdeTM.  The  ivy  crown  belongs  to  the  poet  (Vii^.  E.  7.  35,  8. 13) 
u  inspired  by  Bacchus ;  cp.  Juv.  7,  64  '  dominis  Ciirhne  Ni»eqae,* 
Hor.  Epp.  I.  19.  s. 

30.  Dia  miaoant  aQperia,  Dot  merely  like  '  evehil  ad  deos '  abo*e — 
'  glorify  me,  make  me  as  happy  as  the  gods.'  but '  admit  me  to  n  happy 
dnamland.'  to  the  Movooir  varai,  the  '  pii  Inci '  of  Od.  3.  4.  ;  foil. ;  q>. 
3.  »S.  I  foil. 

82-31.  tlblaa  .  .  barUMa.  The  two  iratniiiieiiti  are  intended  to 
indade  all  varietiei  of  lyric  poetry  ;  >ee  on  Od.  jl-  4.  1-4,  and  cp.  I.  is. 
1,1.  They  are  divided  here  ttetween  Euterpe  and  Polyhymnia.  In 
the  two  passages  referred  to  they  are  both  attributed  in  one  case  to 
Calliope,  in  the  other  to  Clio,  In  I.  J4  and  in  4.  3,  Horace  traces  his 
mspitatioD  to  Melpomene.  He  knows  nothing  of  any  divi-ioo  amongst 
the  Nine  of  the  different  branches  of  poetry.  For  the  plural  ■  tibiab,' 
cp.  Od.  4.  15.  30,  Epod.  9.  s,  and  see  Diet.  Ant.  s.  t.  The  reference  is 
b>  the  double  pipe — two  pipes  used  at  the  same  time — one  of  a  higher 
the  other  of  a  tower  pitch.  Cp.  Herod,  i.  17,  where  the  ati^Ji  drlfM^ioi 
sol  ivrtuieriia,  are  generally  interpreted  in  this  way. 

34.  Iiasboiim  bafblton.  The  Greek  Torm  of  adj.  and  subst.  seems 
to  point  to  the  imitative  character  of  the  poerry  which  he  aspires  to 
write ;  see  on  Od.  i.  31.  3,  and  on  4  6.  20.  Il  is  to  be  nolioed  that 
Horace  prefers  in  the  Odes  the  Greek  form  Helenen.  Cypron,  &c.,  in 
the  Satires  and  Epistles  (he  Latin  Helenam,  &c, 

35.  Ttttibna.  The  Creek  lyric  poels  — for  on  Horace's  showing  they 
bad  ai  yet  no  Koman  rival.  Cp.  Od,  4.  3.  13,  and  note  the  change  of 
tone.  He  there  claims  as  his  own,  by  gift  of  the  public  voice,  the  place 
which  here  he  looks  for  at  the  hands  of  a  patron. 

S6.  ferlvQ  aidnra.  I  shall  be  raised  to  the  skies  with  glory.  A 
common  Greek  trope.  Sapph.  Fr,  9  ^avfiK  H  jiukarSttiii  >i«  aipaiv 
S*vwix'^     Soph.  Q.  C.  3S1  r/wi  oiparir  BiSair. 
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Odx  II. 

'  Wt  have  seen  and  felt  enough  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Our 
population  is  thinned  by  civil  war^  while  the  Parthiafts  defy  us  in  safety. 
What  god  can  save  our  falling  empire^  or  atone  for  our  guilt  ?  Apollo  ? 
Venus  ?  our  father  Mars  ?  nay  rather  Mercury^  who  is  amongst  us  in 
human  shape,  and  submitting  to  be  called  Ccusar's  avenger— you, 
Augustus,  you  must  be  our  prince.  Long  may  you  live — stay  the  civil 
war,  and  chastise  the  Parthians  ! ' 

This  is  one  of  the  Odes  which  seem  to  challenge  us  by  the  definite- 
ness  of  their  historical  allusions  to  find  their  date,  and  which  yet  baifie 
us  if  we  attempt  to  do  so.  That  the  portents  referred  to  in  w.  x-ao 
are  those  which  followed  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.  c.  44  (Dio  C.  45. 
17,  Virg.  G.  I.  466  foil.,  Tib.  2.  5.  71  foil.,  Ov.  Met.  15.  782  foil.), 
seems  certain  from  w.  18.  44,  although  Horace  stands  alone  in  men- 
tioning the  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  Dio  and  Virgil  speaking  only  of 
the  Po.  That  the  Ode  was  not  written  at  that  time  is  still  more  certain. 
Augustus  did  not  then  occupy  the  whole  horizon  of  politics.  Horace 
was  at  Athens,  and  on  the  point  of  joining  the  army  of  Brutus.  Franke 
places  its  composition  in  B.  c.  29,  when  Augustus  returned  to  Rome  after 
the  victory  of  Actium,  and  celebrated  his  threefold  triumph  (see  v.  49"). 
Dio  (53.  4)  makes  Augustus  assert  that  his  mission  had  been  r^  varpl 
Iktvw  OifioyivTi  rtfiojptjffat  as  well  as  r^y  ir6\iv  ix  fi€yd\cjv  ical  IvaA- 
kiikw¥  maieSfw  i^€k4a$ai.  And  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  the 
fa9ade  probably  still  stands,  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  was  built  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him,  '  bello  Philippmsi  pro  ultione 
patema  suscepto,*  Suet.  Octav.  39 ;  cp.  Ov.  Fast.  5.  569.  If  Horace 
identifies  for  a  moment  the  *  seel  us  expiandum '  with  the  death  of 
Caesar,  his  thoughts  at  least  are  not  running  on  any  cruel  vengeance 
when  he  sees  in  the  avenger  the  incarnation  of '  gentle  Maia*s  son/  the 
god  of  peaceful  arts,  of  prudence  and  persuasion,  of  commerce  and 
wealth. 

Compare  with  the  whole  poem  Virg.  G.  i.  466  to  the  end — a  com- 
plete parallel  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

Line  1.  terria  miait.  A  common  poetical  dative,  Od.  i.  12.  59 
'  mittes  fulmina  lucis*;  Virg.  Aen.  2.  398  'demittimus  Oreo.* 

dirae.     A  word  properly  of  augural  signification,  '  of  bad  OAcaxsi,* 
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netM/Virj;.  G.  1.488;  'diT»eaYe5,'Tac.  Ann.  ij.  43,  Dillcn- 
loiati  ont  ihnl,  ihongh  put  only  with  Ihe  last  of  the  two  Bobst. 
inue'i  manner,  it  qualifies  bolli.  He  gives  Ihe  fallowiog  list  of 
I,  Od.  1.  31.  16.  I.  34.  8,  3.  8.  3,  a.  19.  14,  3.  I,  i6,  3.  II.  39. 
4.  14.  4 :  lee  on  ud.  1 .  5.  6. 

3.  Pater.    Od.  3.  19.  44  '  Nab«  polnm  Pater  oceap«ta.' 

tnbento,  red  from  the  flunei  (rif  the  bolt  which  he  li  laoodlng. 

8.  imormi  nroea,  'temple  and  tover';  the  Capitoline  hill  with  iti 

two  mmmits,  one  occupied  bj  the  aix,  the  other  by  the  temple  of 

S.  (otmlt  gratM.  The  downfall  of  rain  wtt  to  great  tiiat  the 
woild  looked  for  a  Tctoni  of  Dencalioa'i  deluge;  cp.  Vtrg.  G.  I.  468 
•Impiaqne  aeternam  limaeruDt  taccala  noctem.' 

S.  motMtra,  anylhini;  ilraoge  and  porlaitoiu ;  nied  in  Virg.  Aen. 
3.  583  of  the  noisM  of  Aetna;  Acq.  7.  11,  of  the  traosfonnatioDi 
wrought  by  Circe. 

qoestae,  ai  a  Greek  might  have  used  dTonmiV.  The  word  aeirei 
to  identify  Pyrrha's  feelings  as  well  as  her  circumslances  with  those  of 
th«  poet.     She  ton  said  '  iam  sails,'  &c. 

7.  pooui,  '  immaaia  annenti .  .  phocas,'  Virg.  G.  4.  395. 
ogit  Tiaere,  App.  %,  %  i. 

9'12.  Dillenbui|;er  points  out  how  the  words  are  chosen  to  emphasiie 
the  general  inversion  of  llie  natural  order  o(  things.  The  fish  '  cling  ' 
as  If  ihcy  were  birds— the  deer  '  swim  '  as  if  they  were  fish. 

13.  Tidimua,  not  necessarily  of  personal  sight,  '  our  generation  has 
seen' ;  Virg.  G.  1.  471  'quoticns  Cyclopum  efferi'crc  in  ogtos  Vidimus 
ondantem  rupLis  fomacihus  Aelnam.' 

flavum,  Od.  i.  8.  8,  i.  3.  18— an  habitual  epilhel,  otherwise  we 
might  lake  it  as  meaning  '  yellower  than  nsuat  from  Ihe  flood." 

retortis  II tore  Etruaco,  '  hurled  back  (rom  the  shore  of  Ihe  Tuscan 
sea,'  i.e  driven  back  by  the  wind  and  so  caused  lo  Hood.  Horace  naes 
'  litus  Etmscum  '  in  tuo  other  places  in  this  sense,  C.  S.  38,  and  Epod. 
16.  40.  And  this  v^as  (he  common  explanation  of  the  flooding  of 
tiveis.  Cp.  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  mentioned,  (hough  not 
approved,  by  Herodotus,  i.  io.  So  Seneca,  Nat.  Q.  3.  16  '  si  crebri- 
oribus  ventis  oslium  caedilur  et  reverberatus  Huctu  amnis  restitit  :  qui 
crescere  videtor  quia  non  effundilur.'  '  Lilore  Einisco  '  has  been  other- 
wise taken  of  the  righl  bank  of  the  Tiber,  againsi  which  the  fuil  stream 
dashes,  and  is  driven  back  so  as  to  flood  Ihe  lower  lefl  bank, '  sinistra 
ripa,' V.  18.  'Litus'  is  nsed  for  a  river  bank  in  Virg.  Aen.  3.  390, 
8.  83. 

IS.  monnmenta  rsgii  would  properly  include  liolh  the  '  Atrium 
Vestae,'  also  called  '  Regia,'  the  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maiimus, 


imk 
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and  the  temple  o^  Vesta,  which  was  attached  to  it :  both  were  attributed 
to  King  Numa.  The  'que/  however,  does  not  couple  so  much  the 
names  of  two  separate  buildings  as  the  two  interests,  historical  and 
religious,  that  attach  to  the  same  block  of  building.  Note  that  the 
identification  of  the  cause  of  the  flood  with  the  murder  of  Caesar  begins 
in  these  words,  see  on  v.  ay. 

16.  templa.  Virgil  uses  the  plural  in  the  same  way,  Aen.  3.  84. 
The  temple  of  Vesta  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Forum. 

17.  niminm,  with  'querenti,'  *  complaining  more  than  he  could 
bear* :  she  complains  of  the  murder  of  her  great  descendant.  Horace 
connects  the  name  of  Ilia  (Rea  Sylvia)  with  the  Julian  line  as  Virgil 
dees  those  of  llus  and  lulus,  Aen.  i.  268-288.  The  Schol.  refer  to 
Ennius  for  the  story  of  her  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Claudian 
calls  her  <  Tiberini  uxor.*  Ovid  represents  her  as  finding  a  refuge  and 
a  husband  in  the  Anio. 

18.  Cp.  the  opening  of  Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  esp.  v.  10  foil.  '  Cumque 
snperba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  tropaeis  Ausoniis,  umbraque  erraret 
Crassus  innlta,  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos ' ;  see  also 
Epod.  7.  5-10. 

19.  love  non  prob&nte.  Jupiter,  as  the  Schol.  says,  *  terreri  voluit 
populum,  non  perire*;  he  disapproves  the  excessive  vengeance  of  Ilia. 
For  the  division  of  a  word  between  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  a 
Sapphic  stanza,  cp.  i.  25.  11  'sub  inter- lunia  vento*;  2.  16.  7  'neque 
purpura  ve-nale  neque  auro.* 

21.  cives.  The  purpose  for  which  the  sword  is  sharpened,  is  indi- 
cated partly  by  the  contrasted  *  better*  purpose,  partly  by  the  emphasis 
on  'dves*;  not  as  soldiers,  nor  as  Romans  against  foreigners,  but  as 
citizens,  in  pursuance  of  an  intestine,  civil  quarrel ;  see  on  Od.  i.  32.  5, 
and  I.  35.  34.    Compare  the  use  of  *  soror  *  in  Virg.  Aen.  12.  871. 

22.  grsTOs,  Od.  3.  5.  4  =  'raolesti.* 

Fersae.  From  the  decline  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kingdom,  B.  c. 
250  foil,  to  the  restoration  of  a  Persian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Artax- 
erxes,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanidae,  A.  D.  226,  the  ruling  race  of  western 
Asia  was  the  Parthi,  a  tribe  originally  settled  to  the  east  of  Media,  and 
immediately  south  of  the  Caspian.  Their  kings,  the  Arsacidae,  fixed 
their  capital  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  where  they  adopted  the  pomp 
and  title  of  the  old  Persian  monarchs,  fiaotXtxn  fiaaiXiojyj  fiafftKtvs  /xiyas. 
Horace  is  the  only  Augustan  writer  who  calls  them  *  Persae '  (and 
therefore,  following  the  Greek  usage,  also  *  Medi*;  see  below,  v.  51), 
an  instance  probably  of  the  predominant  influence  of  Greek  associations 
upon  his  style.  Cp.  the  still  more  definite  identification  of  the  two 
dynasties,  Od.  2.  2.  17  'Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten.* 
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31.  raro.  '  out  youth  thinned  by  their  parenb'  dimes.  There  will 
be  few  to  hear  Ihe  blory,  for  civil  war  hai  killei!  Ihuae  who  should  ham: 
brcdlpaoDifor  Ihesute;  cp.  C.  S.  17-10. 

mentia    impftri    rebo*.    The    dative  =  'ut   rebim    succorml.' 
t.'  '  the    fortonei.'      It  is  a  vaiietT  cif  the  more  usonl  ■  rucntihns 
j^  as  Virg.  uses  '  res  fractac,'  Tnc.  '  res  labanles.' 
m.  lmp«ri,    'the  empire '  —  Ihe  whole   system  of  Roman  mle— Ihe 
iiateln  its  aspect  or  power  aod  majesty,  I.  37.  S.    Somelimcs  it  con- 
tain* more  definilely  the  idea  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  Ibreigii 
peoples,  3.  5.  4  'adiectis  Britannis  Imperio':  cp.  the  verb  in  3.6.5 
*  Dii  le  miootem  quod  gecjs  imperas  [Komaoe].'     4.  ij.  14  'fama  . .  et 
Porrecti  maicsCas  sJ  ortus  solis  et  Heiperiam  cubile '  seems  In 
T  both  shades  of  meaning. 
mlnnB  &adisiitein,  '  lurning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  lilanies.'    Vcitft 
U  ICprescntEi!  as  offended  at  the  muider  of   the   PonCifei  Maximal, 
whose  office  was  specially  connected  wilh  her  service  and  temple,  see 
sboTC,  V.  16.     Ordinarily  she  woald  be  the  protectress  of  Rotne. 

S9.  WMlna,  Jtdi,  gnilt  which  involves  ceremonial  pollution.  Cp. 
Virg.  E.  4.  13  'sceleria  vestigia  noslri';  Hot,  Epod.  7.  i  'Quo,  quo, 
sceleati  ruitis '  T  The  '  scelus,'  which  in  those  places  i^  the  guilt  of  civil 
bloodshed  generally,  is  here  summed  up  in  the  murder  of  Caesar. 

31.  Horn.  II.  II.  186  vffAn  fXXviiivot  iiiiam,  veiling  his  biightnesi 
that  mortals  might  look  upon  him, 

33.  »iigur.  Apollo  (fuiim,  Aiit  »ptK(i^Tij!) — Romanized  as  the  god 
of  augury,  Virg.  Acn.  4.  376,— may  tell  ihcm  how  ibe  pollotian  is  to 
be  removed. 

33.  BrToina,  '  Venus,'  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Eryi  in  Sicily, 
Virg.  Aen.  5.  7^9.  The  people  of  Segesta  applied  to  Tiberius  to  restore 
this  temple  on  the  ground  of  its  mythical  connection  with  the  founder 
of  the  Julian  gens,  and  be  'snscepit  coram  libens  ut  consanguine  as,' 
Tac  Ann.  4.  43. 

rldsna,  ^o/i/iiiS^i. 
SS.  Keoia  Bt  nepotea.  ^ '  genus  nepotum,'  Od.  3.  1 7.  ].   The  purpose^ 
of  Ihehendiadys  is  to  give  full  emphasis  to  'negleclum'  and  to  'auclot' 
bj  Kllowing  each  a  clause  to  itself. 

36.  aQClor.  Mars,  the  father  of  Romulus  and  Remus :  Virg.  Aen.  4. 
365  'generis  nee  Dardanns  auctor.' 

37.  ludo,  war  ia  the  sporl  of  Mars  (sec  on  Od.  1.  iS.  17)  as  Ihe  turns 
of  luck  are  the  sport  of  Fortune,  Od.  3.  ig.  50 ;  the  miseries  and  errors 
of  lovers,  of  Venas  and  Cupid,  I.  33.  10,  3.  37.  67. 

89.  HaurL  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  and  of  Acr.  and 
Porph.  Tan.  Faber  conjectared  '  Marsi,'  and  Bentlcy  argues  at  length 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  '  Mauri '  were  '  nee  fortes,  ncc  pedites,  nee 
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cominos  pagnantes.'  To  the  first  point  Ritter  well  answers  that  it  is 
ferocity,  not  courage,  which  is  in  question.  For  the  others  he  shows 
from  Sail.  Jug.  59  that  the  Numidae  at  least  had  learnt  at  this  time  to 
mingle  foot  soldiers  amongst  their  cavalry.  For  the  Roman  practice 
in  this  respect  see  Liv.  26.  4,  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  48,  7.  65.  This  is  simpler 
than  Orelli's  explanation  of  '  peditis,' '  dismounted.* 
oruentum,  *  bleeding.* 

41-43.  '  Or  if  thou  be  sweet  Maia's  winged  child  wearing  on  earth 
the  disguise  of  human  youth.' 

41.  iavenem,  Virg.  E.  i.  43  'Hie  ilium  vidi  iuvenem*;  G.  i.  500 
'  Hunc  saltern  everso  iuvenem  succurrere  seclo  Ne  prohibete.*  Augustus 
would  be  now,  if  we  take  Franke*s  date  for  the  Ode,  thirty-four  years 
old. 

45-50.  Cp.  Virg.  G.  i.  503  '  lampridem  nobis  caeli  te  regia,  Caesar, 
Invidet,  atque  hominum  queritur  curare  triumphos ;  Quippe  ubi  fas 
versum  atque  nefas,*  &c. 

47.  nostris  iritiiB  iniqaum,  '  intolerant  of,*  '  non  diutius  aequa  mente 
vitia  ferentem.*  Franke  sees  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  Censorian 
power  which  Octavianus  had  accepted  in  the  year  B.  c.  29. 

48.  aura  tollat,  keeps  up  the  character  of  the  winged  Mercury,  ever 
*  on  tiptoe  *  for  flight. 

49.  triumphos.  *  Caesar  triplici  invectus  Romana  triumpho  Moenia,^ 
Virg.  Aen.  8.  714  ;  *•  Curules  triumphos  tres  egit,  Dalmaticum,  Actiacum, 
Alexandrinum  :  continuo  triduo  omnes,'  Suet.  Oct.  22. 

50.  pater.  The  title  of '  Pater  patriae '  was  not  solemnly  given  to 
Augustus  by  the  Senate  till  B.C.  2,  but,  as  Ovid  says,  Fast.  2.  127,  it 
was  only  the  ratification  of  a  title  which  had  been  long  given  him  by 
popular  usage  :  *■  Sancte  Pater  patriae,  tibi  Plebs,  tibi  Curia  nomen  Hoc 
dedit ;  hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi  nomen  Eques  ;  Res  tamen  ante  dedit.*  It 
was  a  title  familiar  to  Roman  ears,  having  been  given  by  the  Senate 
to  Cicero  (Juv.  8.  243),  and  in  earlier  times  to  Camillus  by  the  army 
(Liv.  5.  49);  and  *  Parent!  patriae  *  had  been  the  inscription  placed  by 
the  people  on  the  column  erected  in  the  Forum  to  Julius  Caesar's 
memory.  Suet.  Jul.  85,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  2.  Horace  promises  (Od.  3.  24. 
27)  a  similar  title  to  any  one  who  will  venture  to  restrain  the  licence 
of  the  time,  pointing,  of  course,  to  Augustus,  '  Si  qaaeret  Pater  urbium 
Subscribi  statnis,  indomitam  audeat  Refrenare  licentiam.*  The  title  of 
*Princeps*  (Od.  4.  14.  6),  sc.  *senatus,*  must  also  (if  we  take  Franke*s 
date  for  the  Ode)  be  here  anticipated,  as  it  was  conferred  on  him  in  the 
following  year  (B.  c.  28)  by  Agrippa,  his  colleague  in  the  Censorship, 
Dio  C.  53.  I. 

51.  Augustus  is  to  restore  the  disturbed  order  of  things,  w.  21,  22, 
to  stay  the  civil  war,  and  to  retrieve  the  military  glory  of  Rome,  which 
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nail  been  tarnished  by  tbe  dufeal  of  Crassus  in  B.C.  53,  and  AuUd^'Eir 

61.  oquitare,  Od.  i.  9.  34. 

f>2.  CaeaoF.  The  Ime  name  of  the  incaraale  Mercnrj'  is  rewr*ed  to 
be  the  last  word  left  on  oar  ears,  the  word  that  slilU  all  the  lean  and 
utishes  all  the  doubts  of  tbe  preceding  slantas. 

ODB   III. 

'  O  tkip,  in  miick  Virgil  is  sailing  to  Greet/,  carry  thy  prtriota 
tl$rd*H  safely.  It  11  a  dreadful  ritk,  the  ,ia-  He  -woi  a  hard,  bold 
man  wkt  fir  A  vtutured  ttfea  it.  The  godi  meant  it  it  be  a  barrier 
impaiiaile,  tut  man  drUgkls  in  dinitdifnee.  Premethcm  brought 
Jin  on  tarlh  and  iicimss  with  it.  Datdalns  tried  to  fly.  Aekerim  ■aas 
na  barrier  le  Herculet.  tVktrt  shall  tot  sttp  I  and  luhtn  ■aiilljaa*  it 
aile  Iff  lay  aside  hii  bells  ef  tsiratk  J ' 

Thii  Ode  has  been  very  generally  referred  to  the  voyage  of  Virgil  to 

Athens,  from  which  he  letumed  only  to  die  in  B.C.  19.  This,  however, 
would  fix  its  composition  four  years  later  than  the  date  which  (he  con- 
lideratioDS  suggested  by  Od.  1.  11  lead  us  to  assign  to  the  publication 
of  Books  i-iii  1  nor  U  it  ao  Ode  which  seems  very  likely  to  have  been 
inserted  after  publication.  Given  to  the  world  in  Virgil's  lifetime,  it 
seems  playful  and  affeclionale,  but  it  would  seem  cold  and  itielcvaut  to 
be  published  after  his  early  death,  and  in  a  volume  in  which  it  was  the 
sole  record  of  iheir  friendship.  Frankc  felt  the  difficulty  su  much  that 
he  proposed  to  read  '  Qainliliam  '  for  '  Vergilium,'  thinking  that  he 
could  trace  a  coirespondence  between  this  Ode  and  i.  34,  especially  in 
T.  II  '  heu  non  ita  creditum.'  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  il  may 
have  been  another  Vergilins,  as  is  the  case  probably  with  Od.  4.  ta. 
The  aimplest  solution  would  be  that  the  reference  is  to  another  voyage. 
All  we  know  even  of  the  voyage  in  B.C.  19  is  due  to  the  fragmentary 
biography  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Donalus,  and  which  is  not  sop- 
posed  to  be  earlier  than  the  fifth  century. 

For  other  notices  of  Horace's  friendship  for  Virgil,  cp.  Sat.  I.  5.  40  i 
6.  55.  The  form  of  the  Ode  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  poem  of 
Callimachus,  the  beginning  of  which  is  preserved  : — 

j  rait  k  tJ  fioror  ^'ttot  ip-u*  rfl  ^Avui  vat  (oai 
apjra^aSf  vorl  rv  Zaroi  iKrtvitai  Xt/itfoonvroj^ 
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Stathis*  '  Propempticon  Metio  Celeri/  Sylv.  3.  2,  is  in  great  part  an 
expansion  of  Horace's  poem.  We  may  contrast  Horace*s  wishes  for 
the  voyage  of  an  enemy,  Epod.  10. 

The  tirade  against  sea-travelling  as  one  form  of  man's  restless  audacity 
is  in  part  playful ;  and  as  Prof.  Sellar  (Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  p.  lao)  suggests,  adapted  to  Virgil*s  own  temperament  and  ex- 
pressed feeling! :  but  Horace  recurs  to  the  idea  that  commerce  and  the 
mingling  of  nations  are  against  nature  and  a  source  of  evil,  and  that  if 
the  golden  age  could  return  they  would  cease  ;  Od.  3.  24.  36-41,  Epod. 
16.  57-6a.    Cp.  Virg.  £.  4.  32-39  ;  and  Hesiod  IpTa  itaX  ^/Upcu  236. 

I — Third  Asclepiad. 


Lines  1-7.  sio  . .  regat . .  reddas.  This  may  be  taken,  *  Pay  back 
(may  Venus  so  guide  thee),'  &c.,  a  wish,  with  a  parenthetical  wish  for 
that  which  is  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  But  *  sic '  in  wishes,  as 
in  protestations,  seems  always  to  involve  a  condition ;  see  Conington*s 
note  on  Virg.  £.  9.  30  *  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  examina  taxos,  .  .  In- 
cipe ' ;  cp.  Od,  i.  28.  25.  '  May  you  suffer  shipwreck  if  you  do  not  pay 
back,'  &C.  The  prayer  is  illogical,  for  if  the  ship  did  suffer  shipwreck 
on  the  voyage  it  could  not  land  Virgil  safely.  But  the  ship  is  per- 
sonified, and  charged  by  its  hopes  of  happiness  to  perform  a  certain 
task  ;  and  what  happiness  can  a  ship  look  for  but  calm  seas  and  favour- 
ing winds  ? 

1.  potens  Oypri,  for  the  gen.  cp.  Od.  i.  5.  15  *  potenti  maris  deo  * ; 
I.  6.  10  'musa  lyrae  potens.'  He  is  addressing  Venus  (*  marina,'  Od.  3. 
26.  5,  4.  II.  15);  she  was' worshipped  at  Cnidus  under  the  name  of 
tinrXoia,  Pans.  I.  i.  4.  Cp.  Ov.  Her.  19.  160  'Auso  Venus  ipsa  favebit, 
Stemet  et  aequoreas  aequore  nata  vias.' 

2.  firatres  Helenae,  *  Castor  and  Pollux,'  Od.  4.  8.  31  '  Clarum 
Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis  Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates.'  Cp.  i. 
12.  25  foil.,  3.  29.  64.  They  were  especial  protectors  of  sailors,  who 
saw  their  presence  in  the  electric  lights  which  are  said  to  play  about 
the  spars  of  a  vessel  at  times  after  stormy  weather  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  are  now  called  St.  Elmo*s  fire.  It  is  these,  and  not  the 
constellation  Gemini,  that  are  the  '  lucida  sidera.'  Cp.  Statins  Pro. 
Met  Cel.  8  *  Proferte  benigna  Sidera,  et  antennae  gemino  considite 
comu.' 

3.  regat,  for  the  number  see  on  v.  10. 

pater,  *Aeolus,*  from  Horn.  Od.  10.  21  ;  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  52. 

4.  aliia,  'all  others/  cp.  Sat.  i.  10.  77,  an  uncommon  use,  but  found 
even  in  good  prose ;  '  vulgus  aliud  trucidatum,'  Liv.  7. 19.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  in  its  sense  of  dAAoTos  than  of  dWoi,  *  those  of  other  kinds.* 
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4.  Uprt*! '  nlbus  lapyi,'  Od.  3.  17.  30.  The  N.W.  wind,  which  got 
it(  name  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  crossed  rrom  Bnmdusiiiin  to 
DfiilucbiDni,  on  whom  It  blew  from  the  '  lapygiom  Promontorium '  in 
Apnii*,  tuid  to  whom  it  whs  the  most  InvoDrable  wind. 

4.  flnlbna  Attioii,  ' Kinbieuuiii  ntmrn  "debes  finibns  Atlicis"  an 
"finlbM  Attidi  teddas,"  '  Porph.  It  i-s  really  governed  dirJ  koivov,  3s 
gramniariiM  »y,  by  belk.  This  U  a  constnictinn  which  Horace  often 
adopt*  for  the  snke  of  bieviCy,  and  to  avoid  clumsy  and  onmioageable 
proaomll  and  particles.  Compare  the  position  of  'consiliis '  in  Od.  i. 
II,  11;  of'ribi'  in  3.  B.  19;  of  'cantflie'  in  Sat.  i.  3.  ».  The  meta- 
phor of  a  'depositum'  (Slat.  L  c.  5  'Grande  too  rommque  damus, 
Neptune,  profnndo  Deposilum')  is  sustained  through  the  words  'ere- 
ditnm,'  'debei.'  'reddos';  with  'incolumem'  the  'safely'  of  Vii^l 
becomei  again  more  prominent  than  the  'entirenesa'  of  Che  repayment. 

8.  Bt,  '  and  so.'  Il  couples  two  descriptions  of  the  same  action,  first 
in  its  relation  to  Virgil,  then  in  its  relation  to  Horace,  cp.  t.  3.  lo, 
4.  13.  lO. 

animae  dlmldium,  '  secondum  iUam  amicitiae  definitionem  ^X(a 
itrrl  fua.  itux^  iy  ivm  aiipantv^  Porph. ;  Call.  Ep.  43  fijuai  ittv  itfjrt' 
i-ri  tA  n^ov,  f^itrv  V  ohit  oTS'  fir'  'E/H>r  t'ir^  'AtSijs  ijpva^t^  wXffv  i^tair, 
Cp.  Od.  J.  17.  5  "te  meae  partem  animae.' 

9.  Tobur  et  aaa  trlploi.  The  original  of  this  and  other  expressions 
of  the  kind  h  the  Homeric  <!t^p^o!  9viiit,  II,  zi.  357  ;  aiNipttor  Ijrop, 
14.  aoj.  Jani  took  the  words  as  =  '  robur  aeris  triplicis,'  quoting  Virg. 
Aen.  7.  609  'aetemaque  robora  f^rri.'  But  the  accumulation  'oak  and 
triple  brass'  i^  like  Acsch,  F,  V.  341  oilripotppair  rt  ndur  nirpas  iIpToo- 
li4roi;  cp,  Od,  3.  16. 1  'turrii  aenea  Robustaeqne  fores.'  It  is  common 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  put  the  two  things  conjonclively,  ralher 
than  as  alternatives ;  cp.  Hector's  wish  for  Paris,  II.  3.  40  titf'  oft\ts 
£yoy6t  t'  <»i»j-oi  a-ya/iM  t'  Airri\iaBai.     See  on  Od.  3.  U.  49. 

10.  eiat.  It  is  common  in  Horace  to  find  a  singular  verb  with  two 
or  three  subjects  where  all,  or  the  one  nearest  to  the  verb,  are  singular. 
Bentley  gis-es  a  list  on  Od.  1 .  24.  8  '  Cui  Pudor  ct  lustitiae  BOror  Incor- 
nipta  Fides  nudai]ue  Veritas  Quando  uUum  inveniet  parem  '  T  Od.  1. 1. 
38.  1-  3,  3.  •-4'  '6,  I.e.  10,  1.  34.  I  a,  1.  35.  ai,  36,1.13.38,1,  18.  a6, 
■3.  3,  10,  3.  6.  10.  12,  14,  3.  Ti,  20,  so.  3.  16.  31,  4.  s.  18,  11.  4.  8.  17. 

fragilem  truoi.  For  the  collocation  of  the  contrasted  epithets,  cp. 
Od.  r.  6.  9  'tenues  grandia';  i.  15.  a  '  perfidus  hospitam ' ;  1.  29.  10, 
2,^.2,3.1,  10.6,  8.  >,  .2.  1,3.  7.  13,  3.  11.46. 

12.  neo  timuit.  We  may  compare  the  curious  remark  about  the 
possible  excess  of  fearlessness  in  Arist.  Eth.  N.  3.  7.  7  iiij  J'  ov  tu 
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praeoipitem,  Virg.  G.  4.  29  '  praeceps  Eurns/  of  sudden  gnsts  that 
seem  to  fall  from  the  sky ;  a.  310  'si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis  Incnbuit.* 
18.  deoertantem,  Od.  i.  9.  11  'ventos  deproeliantes  * ;  i.  18.  8  'rixa 
super  mero  debellata ' ;  3.  3.  55  *  debacchentur  ignes  * :  '  fighting  to  the 
death.'  The  preposition  expresses  the  peitinacity  and  unrestrained 
fierceness  of  the  struggle,  not  its  conclusion. 

14.  Hyadas,  'Navita  qnas  Hyadas  Graecus  ab  imbre  vocat/  Ov. 
Fast.  5.  165  :  '  rain-stars.'  Cic.  de  N.  D.  2.  43,- says  that  the  Romans, 
mistaking  the  derivation,  called  them  '  "Suculae'*  a  suibus.' 

15.  arbiter  Hadriae,  Od.  3.  3.  5  *Auster .  .  Dux  inquieti  turbidus 
Hadriae.* 

16.  toUere  sen  ponere.  For  the  omission  of  the  first '  seu/  cp.  Od. 
I.  6. 19  'vacni  sive  quid  urimur,'  and  Sat.  a.  8.  16.  So  ffrc  is  omitted 
in  Greek,  Aesch.  Ag.  1403,  Soph.  O.  T.  517. 

ponere,  the  wind  *  lays  *  the  waves  when  it  ceases  to  blow ;  Virg. 
Aen.  5.  763  '  pladdi  straverunt  aequora  venti ' ;  Soph.  Aj.  674  ^uvw 
Sxffta  uptyfidrufy  heolfuat  trrivovra  v6vroy, 

17.  quern  gradtun.  To  fear  the  step,  the  footfall,  of  death  would 
be  a  natural  expression,  and  the  personification  suits  v.  33,  where  death 
'corripit  gradnm*:  'quem  gradum*  must  then  mean,  'What  kind  of 
footfall  ?  *  '  the  approach  of  death  in  what  guise  ?  *  It  has  also  been 
taken  (i)  as  parallel  to  *  leti  via,'  &c.s='quem  aditum  ad  mortem'; 
(2)  by  the  Scholiasts,  who  are  followed  by  Gesner,  as« '  what  degree  of 
death  T '  i.e.  what  death  is  so  terrible  that  he  feared  it  if  he  feared  not 
the  sea? 

18.  siooia,  tripogs  dscXavarois  Sfjifiafftv,  Aesch.  S.  c.  T.  696.  Bentlcy, 
after  Heinsius,  would  alter  '  siccis '  to  '  rectis '  (Cunningham  proposed 
*  fixis ')  with  no  MS.  authority,  on  the  ground  that  tears  are  not  with 
us  the  natural  indication  of  terror.  But  Orelli  quotes,  amongst  other 
passages,  Ov.  Met.  11.  539,  of  a  shipwreck,  'Non  tenet  hie  lacrimas, 
stupet  hie.*  When  the  panic  falls  on  the  Suitors  in  Hom.  Od.  20.  349, 
their  eyes  Zajcpv6<piv  tti'^-nXtwro. 

mon«tra  natantia,  Od.  3.  27.  27  '  scatentem  Beluis  pontum/  one  of 
the  stock  dangers  of  the  sea,  perhaps  helped  to  become  conventional  in 
poetry  by  the  popular  misunderstanding  of  Homer's  fifycucijria  vuvtov, 

cp.  4-  14-  47- 

20.  infomes,  Bwrojyvfxovif  with  reference  perhaps  to  their  terrible 
name,  *the  headlands  of  thunder.'  They  were  proverbial  for  storms 
and  shipwrecks,  Virg.  G.  i.  332. 

Acroceraunia.  After  Horace's  manner  he  names  a  special  dangerous 
headland,  as  he  has  a  special  wind  in  v.  1 2,  a  special  sea  in  v.  15.  They 
are  all,  however,  actual  dangers  which  Virgil  himself  must  encounter 
in  passing  from  Brundusium  to  Dyrrhachium. 
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.  'in  his  providence,*  Od.  3.  19.  19. 
i,  'estranging ' ;  ep.  Ihc  oclive  use  of  'illacrinuibilis'  in 
Od.  ).  14.  6,  thon^  Horace  hinuelf  uses  il  pussiveljr  In  Od.  4.  <>■  16  i 
«a 'penettaldlii,' Virg.  G.  t.  93;  ' gcniubilis,'  Lnciet.  1.  ti.  Rider 
and  odien  denj  ihU  active  use,  snd  rendei  it  by  ^troi ;  but  it  Is  formed 
opon  tbeverb  'liisaodarc'  nnd  mnst  mean  either  'able  to  sever,' fts  here, 
or '  able  to  be  levered,'  as  in  Claud.  Ru£  a.  13S '  non  disHJciabile  corpus.' 
,    28.  ImpUa,  pnd.  '  In  their  imjHetr.' 

31.  tikiuUlaiit,  'leap  lightlj  over.*  The  word  ii  eqireHivc  ms 
Ritter  layt,  'et  levitstls  et  impudentiae.'  Cp.  iti  nte  in  Od.  18.  7, 
and  SIL  Pnn.'4.  71,  of  Hlnnibol, 'qui  lacros  mootct  inpeMiDeFiofiindM 
Tran»iloiL' 

36.  perpetixrXf'v.  uniting  the  ideal  of  'to  bear'  and' to  daic' 
Compare  the  tone  of  Soph.  Ant.  333  fotL 

36.  par  vetitum  naflu,  '  thiough  sin,  despile  of  prohibitions.' 

27.  UpetlKsnnj,  Prometheus;  'genus' as  the  Greek  7^v«t.  ZiffiS^ow 
ikros,  for  Ulysses,  Eur.  Cycl.  104 ;  cp.  Sat.  1 .  6.  I J  '  Laevmom  Valeri 

28.  tma&a  mal&,  '  nn  wiliappy  theft.'  There  seems  to  be  no  in- 
stance of  '  fraus '  in  a  neutral  sense,  otherwise  we  might  take  it  as  a 
parallel  of  Cicero's 'malua  dolus.' Off.  3.  15. 

30.  maoiea,  'wasting  sickaess,'  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'  febres.'    The  things  coupled  are  the  effect  of  the  fevers  and  their 

31.  inoubuit,  iniaiof^tv,  Lucret.  6.  114I  '  morbifer  septus  Incubuit 
populo  Paodionis,' '  fell  upon,'  like  a  stoim,  or  a  bird  of  prey. 

82.  noooasitaB,  with  '  leti,'  '  the  doom  of  death."  Horace  elsewhere 
persooifies  '  Necessitaa'  (Od.  1.  35.  ij,  3.  i.  14,  3.  24.  6),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  person  could  be  said  'corri[iere  giadum '  Qf 
another. 

36.  perrupit  AcherontB.  For  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllable, 
cp.  Od.  1.  6.  14  'AQgulnsridet.  ubi';  1.  13.  16  'Caeca  timet  alionde ' ; 
3.  16.  16  '  quidijuid  arat  impiger.'  In  all  these  cises  the  metiical 
accent  falls  on  the  lengthened  syllable.  It  is  noticed  that  this  licence 
docs  not  occur  in  the  Foorth  Book  of  Odes  nor  in  Ihc  Epistles. 

Herouleos  Ubor,  not  without  reference  to  the  Greek  Siij  'H/kik^ii'ij, 
bat  as  in  all  Horace's  imitations  of  the  idiom,  with  a  more  definite 
purpose  and  emphasis  on  the  substantive.  'Labor'  does  not  represent 
an  inert  or  habitual  epithet.  '  It  was  a  labour  of  Hercules  to  burst  the 
barrier  of  Acheron.'  Cp.  Od.  j.  ii.  11  'Narmtur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Seepe  mero  caJuisse  virtus ' ;  Sat.  a.  1.  ja  'Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mills 
sapientia  LaelL ' 
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87.  ardui,  so  V  and  the  majority  of  older  MSS.,  though  a  fair  pro- 
portion have  '  ardnnm.'  The  gen.  is  supported  by  Horace's  custom, 
£ppw  a.  I.  31  '  Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri.' 

88.  A  proverbial  impossibility,  Find.  P.  10.  41  6  x(^«>s  oOpards. 
o^Mtn^  dfifiaros  etOrf, 

40.  iraoanda  ftilmina,  *  the  bolts  of  his  wrath.'  The  epithet  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Jove  himself,  cp.  Od.  i.  37.  7  '  dement es  ruinas.' 


Ode  IV. 

The  lesson  of  the  Ode  is  the  same,  though  not  so  explicitly  put, 
as  that  of  Od.  4.  7  '  Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus.' 

*  PVe  have  spring  once  more,  ail  nature  is  enjoying  itself.  Take  thy 
Jill  of  pleasure,  Sestius,for  death,  which  comes  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
will  soon  be  here,  and  then  no  more  pleasures^ 

The  Sestius  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  probably  identified  with 
L.  Sestius,  son  of  the  P.  Sestius  whom  Cicero  defended.  He  had  served 
in  M.  Brutus'  army  with  Horace.  Dio  C.  53.  32  mentions  it  to  the 
credit  of  Augustus,  that  he  appointed  Sestius  '  Consul  suffectus '  in  his 
own  room  in  B.C.  23,  although  he  was  notorious  for  preserving  images 
of  Brutus,  and  honouring  his  memory. 

The  K«tr«  {Archilochium  JVtum)  is  from  Archilochus,  Fr.  91  : — 

dbitiff  Sfun  $dKK€is  dvaXbv  XP^^'  Kdp<f>€Tcu  ydp  ijlhj, 
iyfios  K€Ucov  9i  yfipaot  KoBcupti. 

Line  1.  aolvitur,  winter  is  a  chain  in  which  the  world  is  bound. 
*Rura  gelu  .  .  claudit  hiems,'  Virg.  G.  2.  317  ;  cp.  Od.  i.  9.  5  'dis- 
solve frigus.' 

grata  vioe,  'the  pleasant  succession.*    Epod.  13.  7  '  benigna  vice.' 

2.  machinae,  'rollers/  such  as  those  described  by  Caesar,  B.  G.  a. 
10  *  hoc  opus  omne  .  .  machinatione  navali  phalangis  subiectis  ad 
turrim  admovent.'  The  meaning  of  '  trahunt '  is  defined  by  *  siccas ' ; 
'  draw  down  to  the  sea  the  keels  long  high  and  dry,'  navigation  having 
been  suspended  during  the  winter. 

5.  Oytherea  Venus.      The  conjunction  of  the  two  names  is  not 
found  in  any  other  classical  writer,  cp.  Od.  i.  17.  22  *  Semeleius  Thyo- 
neus.'    In  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  Lucret.  5.  •]^6,'Veo:Q&\'&  >^^ 
companion  of  Sprin^^  as  Ceres  of  Summei,  and  '"EiNvas  ILn^jcl*    o\ 
Atttomn, 
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Ziuiu,  '  when  the  cnoou  is  high  oveAead,'  merely  " 
'  by  mooDlight.' 

6.  Od,  4-  7.  5  '  Gratia,  cam  Njmphis  geminisqae  soroiiboi  andet 
Daccte  nuda  oh<iro5,' 

deoentea,  Cd.  1.  iB.  G  'dccens  Venus';  3.  17.  53  'decentes  malss,' 
of  s  haJidsonie  person;  Od.  4.  i-  3  'decens  .  .  Paolqs,' 

I.  altemo  peda,  'chylhmic,'  falling  one  aAer  the  other  each  in  its 
due  tani  and  liuie. 

gn-TBt,  '  with  their  ponderoni  forgo.* 
S.  VoltMUiaa.    The  cmploj'meiiti  of  Venni  and  Vulcan  (the  latter 
probably  nggetted  by  the  former)  are  a  mytbological  way  of  Mying 
that  plea*nrei  and  labouii  bcf^  again  with  ipiing. 

krdana, '  glowing  red  in  the  blaze,'  cp. '  nibente  deztera,*  Od.  i.  a.  a, 

nrit,  '  makei  them  6et7  hot.'  Tbe  metaphor  offended  Scaliger, 
Bentley,  and  others.  Scaliger  conj.  >  nrget.'  Mr.  Modto  makes  a  strcoig 
caie  for '  visit,'  the  readini;  of  the  Paris  MS.  A,  which  Beatley  preferred, 
and  which  Keller  edits.  Among  the  Tariants  are  '  nssit,'  'vissil,' 
'  iussit,' all  of  which  he  refers  to  the  old  spelling  of '  visit '  with  the 
double  B.  as  caussa,  cussus.  divissiones  (Quintil.  i.  7.  20.  For  this  as 
a  distnibing  cause  in  the  text  of  Virgil  he  refers  to  Ribbeck's  Prolcg. 
p.  445,  qnoting  esp.  G.  1.  167,  where  '  provissa'  is  read  in  the  Pal.  MS., 
and  Aen.  5.  637,  where  '  iussa.'  a  correction  of '  visaa,'  represents  '  visa'). 
It  mnst  be  confessed,  however,  that  tbe  epithet  '  ardeos'  snits  '  urit ' 
better  than  '  visit.' 

9.  Now  is  the  time  for  pleasure,  for  drinking  bouts  in  town,  and  rural 
holidays, 

■viridi ,  of  the  fresh  green  of  the  young  leaves  that  are  now  opening. 

nitldua,  Od.  I.  7.  7  '  coronatus  nitentcs  Malobathro  Syrio  capillos.' 

II.  FauDO.  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  193,  mentions  a  sacriiicc  to  Faunas  on 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  on  the  Ides  of  February.  The  Faunalia  of  Od. 
3.  iS.  10  are  in  December. 

12.  agna,  sc.  '  immolare,'  as  Virg.  E.  3.  77  '  quum  faciara  vitnla.'  So 
in  prose,  Cic.  Legg.  J,  i  a  '  quibns  hostiis  immolandnm  sit.'  '  Jmmolare ' 
baa  lost  its  special  meaning  '  to  sprinkle  the  salted  meal  on  the  victim's 
head.' 

13.  piilaat  uede,  of  knocking  at  tbe  door,  not  merely  treading 
the  threshold.  I'laut.  Most.  ).  >.  13  '  pulsando  pcdibus  poene  confrcgt 
hasce  ambas  [fores]  ' ;  Call.  Hym.  Apoll.  3  «al  Sijirou  ra  eipfrpa  naXf: 
woSi  iroiBB!  ipiaati. 

H.  roBum,  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  Od.  1. 14.  n  •  sive  reges  Sive 
inopes  erimus  coloni.'    Sal.  a.  *.  45.     'Epulis  regnm.' 

16.  inchoare, '  to  enter  upon  what  will  not  be  finished ,' cp.  Od.  1.  11. 
6  '  spatio  brevi  apem  longam  resecea.' 
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16.  premet,  'night  will  be  npon  thee/  used  by  a  zeugma  with 
*  Manes '  and  '  domns.'    For  the  sing,  see  on  Od.  i.  3.  10. 

fftbulae,  the  nominative ;  best  explained  by  Peisios'  imitation  (5. 
152), '  Cinis  et  manes  et  fabola  fies/  '  something  to  talk  of,  a  name  and 
nothing  more.*  Transl. '  the  world  of  names  and  shadows.'  There  is 
nothing  in  it  of  Jnvenars  *  Esse  aliqoid  Manes  .  .  Nee  pneri  credunt.' 

17.  exilis.  Bentley  takes  it  as  a  <  egena/  opposed  to  the  luxury  of 
Sestius*  present  life,  quoting  Epp.  i.  6.  45  '  Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  et 
multa  snpersnnt ' ;  or,  it  may  be  '  hollow/  *  unsubstantial,'  like  '  levis 
turba/  Od.  i.  10.  18 ;  VirgiFs '  domos  Ditis  vacuas  et  inania  regna/ 
Aen.  6.  269.    Rutgers  explained  it  of  the  *  narrow  home '  of  the  grave. 

aimul  a  '  simnl  ac' 

18.  regna  vizii,  the  post  of  avfivoffiapxot,  'arbiter  bibendi/  'rex 
mensae/  Macr.  Sat.  a.  i ;  see  Diet.  Ant.  s.  v. '  Symposium.' 

taliB,  dice  made  of  the  knuckle- bones  of  some  animal,  darpdyaXoi ; 
Sat.  2.  7. 17  'mitteret  in  phimum  talos.'  See  on  Od.  2.  7.  25  'quem 
Venus  arbitrum  dioet  bibendi.'  It  has  also  been  understood  as  ■>  roiw, 
'  of  such  wine  as  this,'  as  if  the  poet  pointed  to  his  delicate  wines 
and  young  Lycidas  by  his  side ;  but  we  could  hardly  say '  regna  vini 
talis*  any  more  than  we  could  say  '  regna  vini  tui/  So  far  as  *  vini' 
qualifies  '  regna '  and  forms  part  of  one  notion  with  it,  it  is  general. 


Ode  V. 

*  IVAo  is  the  delicate  stripling  new,  Pyrrha,  that  is  wooing  thee  ? 
Poor  boy  !  disappointment  is  in  store  for  him.  Thy  love  is  as  the  sea, 
as  bright  and  tempting,  and  as  treacherous,  I  was  shipwrecked  on  it 
once,  but  I  escaped  alive* 

lE^ttf— Fifth  Asclepiad, 

Line  1.  multa  in  rosa,  *  in  rosa  '  might  mean  '  crowned  with  roses,' 
as  Cicero's  '  potare  in  rosa/  de  Fin.  2.  20 ;  perhaps  the  epithet  *  multa ' 
points  rather  to  a  '  bed  of  rose  leaves/  which  can  be  equally  well  illus- 
trated. Sen.  Epp.  36.  9  Mn  rosa  iacere*;  Arist.  Fr.  116  \v  ijSvdc/iois 
QTpijiuuTi  waywxK'^^* 

4.  oui  «  'cuius  in  gratiam/  *  for  whose  eye/  cp.  Od.  3.  3.  25. 
flavam,  Od.  2.  4.  14,  3.  9.  19,  4.  4.  4.    The  correspondence  of  the 

name  '  P3rrrha/  vvppd,  *  Golden-hair/  is  enough  to  show,  if  it  were 
needful  to  show,  that  it  is  a  fictitious  name. 

5.  simplex  mnnditiis,  *  plain  in  thy  neatness/  Milton.  '  Munditiae ' 
meant  a  scrupulously  exact  toilet,  not  necessarily  excluding,  but  niol 


nqniring,  anj  advoititioDc  adonunent  The  ilmpUDitf  of  PyiAi  neeM 
intended  to  contnut  with  the  lorer*!  eltborate  prepuatboot;  the '  liqudl 
odoret,' '  mnlta  naa,'  '  giBtnin  uitnim.' 

C.  fldem,  sc  '  mutatmm.'  Comp.  Od.  3.  S-  7  '  ^f>  eari*,  hirenl^ae 
moKi.'    It  ii  ui  extcntioa  of  the  nuge  noticed  on  Od.  i.  3.  1. 

0.  mntkto*  deo*.  the  gods  u  the  gtren  of  happineM  or  pain ;  bnt  ' 
from  the  doie  connectioD  with  '  fid^ak'  Ihiii  it  probabl;  alto  the  feeling 
that  they  are  the  gods  who  lirtaieiMflUC  tow*  md  seemed  to  gnatanteg 
ber  truth  ;  t/mmr  ti  ffodfif  rlcnt,  'mf  Ix*  /mtA  d  Sn^  rawl(ta  raii 
t6t'  oin  Sfx'"  '")  ^■>''-  i/ft^-  49>. 

r.  nlsrla,  Epod.  10.  s'niger  Ebiu';  Viig.  G.  a.  378 'nigeniimu 
Anitei';  so  the  opposite 'albns  Notoi,' 'albns  liipyx.' 

8.  emlntbltnr,  im{  ArYdfiiro*  in  dan.  Latin, 
inaolena,  '  new  to  the  sight.' 

10.  Taooam, '  free,' not  preocccpied  b^  any  other  pasdon,Od.  1.6. 19. 

11.  anrae, '  ignorsnt  how  soon  the  wind  may  shifu'  II  is  a  common 
metaphor  for  anything  that  is  fickle  acd  changeable, '  popularis  aarae,' 
Od.  3-  J.  >o. 

13.  intemptata  sites  continues  the  metaphor.  She  (or  herlove)  is  a 
shining  nntried  sea,  '  plocidi  pellacia  ponli.' 

13-18.  Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  12.  766  '  Servali  ex  ondis  ubi  figere  dona  sole- 
bant  .  .  et  votas  suspendere  vestes.' 

15.  potentl  maris,  on  Od.  1.  3.  I  '  Diva  poleni  Cypri.' 

16.  deo,  Neplune. 

Ode  VI. 

'Heroic  exfloils  require  a  Homer  lo  sing  of  Ihcia'  says  Horace,  and 
so  gives  Agrippa  the  lyric  glory  that  (it  would  seem)  he  his  ssked  for, 
while  professing  to  leave  the  task  of  celebrating  such  exploits  to  the 
epic  genius  of  Varius.  For  panegyric  cast  in  the  same  form  compare 
Od.  a.  la  and  4.  ». 

The  Ode  is  addressed  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  AugosTas,  and  Ihe  greatest  commander  of  his  reign.  He 
finally  defeated  Sextus  Pompeius  at  Nanlochus  in  n.  c,  36,  and  com- 
maoded  at  Actium  in  b.  c.  JT.  After  Ihc  death  of  Marccllus  (and  con- 
sequently, it  would  seem,  after  the  publication  of  this  Ode)  he  was 
married  by  Augustus  to  his  daughter  Julia  (it.  c.  91)  i  ^'^s  associated 
with  bira  (B.C.  18)  in  the  Tribunician  power,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
his  intende<l  successor.  He  died  four  years  before  Horace,  in  B.  c.  11. 
Horace  speaks  of  bis  oopulaiity  in  Sat.  1.  3.  1S5  ;  of  his  subjugation  of 
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the  Cantabri  in  Epp.  i.  la.  a6 ;  of  his  engineering  exploit  of  turning 
the  Lacrine  lake  into  a  harbour,  though  without  mentioning  his  name, 
in  A.  P.  63. 

IKjtitf— Fourth  AscUpiad, 

Line  1.  aoriberia.  Not  necessarily  a  definite  promise  or  prophecy, — 
although  Varius  is  said  really  to  have  written  a  '  Panegyricus  in  Cae- 
sarem  Octavianum'^see  Epp.  i.  16.  27,  where  Horace  is  said  by  the 
Schol.  to  have  borrowed  2^  lines  from  that  poem)  which  would  have 
contained  the  exploits  of  Agrippa, — but  >» '  scribaris  licet^' '  I  shall  leave 
Varius  to  write  of  you.'    Cp.  Od.  i.  7.  i  'laudabunt  alii';  i.  20.  10 

*  bibes ' ;  3.  a8.  13  '  tinget.'  *  Scribere '  is  used  of  poetical  description, 
cp.  V.  14,  Sat.  a.  I.  16. 

Vario,  L.  Varius  Rufus,  the  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  one  of 
the  literary  executors  of  the  latter.    Cp.  Sat.  i.  5.  40,  i.  6.  55,  i.  9.  23, 
I.  10.  44,  81,  a.  8.  a  I,  63,  Epp.  2.  i.  a47,  A.  P.  55. 
2.  Maeonii  carminia,  Od.  4.  9.  5,  'Homeric';  cp.  Sat.  i.  10.  44 

*  Forte  epos  acer  Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit.' 

Elite.  This  is  the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS. ;  and  the  Pseudo- 
Acr.  and  the  Comm.  Cniq.  fotmd  it,  for  the  difficulty  of  the  ablative 
made  them  separate  it  from  '  Vario '  and  explain  it  by  '  Homericis 
auspiciis.'  Ritter  takes  '  Vario '  as  a  dative,  and  *  alite '  as  a  loose  *  ad 
sensum  *  apposition  to  it.  It  seems  better  with  Orelli  to  take  *  Vario  .  . 
alite'  as  an  abl.  absol.,  a  construction  the  use  of  which  Horace  is 
inclined  to  extend  (see  Od.  2.  i.  12,  16,  2.  7,  15,  3.  5.  5).  The  position 
of  the  words  is  quite  in  his  manner ;  the  promise  or  permission  standing 
first,  and  accompanied  only  by  Varius'  name  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  stay  in  initio  any  impatience ;  then,  measured  off  against  each  other, 
the  characteristics  of  the  theme  and  of  the  poet  who  is  fit  to  sing  of  it. 

*  It  shall  be  told,  but  by  Varius,  thy  bravery  and  thy  victories,  for  he  is 
a  bird  of  Maeonian  song.'  For  the  grammatical  difficulty  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  *  Vario'  from  *  alite*  we  may  perhaps  compare  Sat.  i.  3.  70 

*  Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,*  if  *  cum  *  be  there  a  preposition.  For 
more  certain  but  rather  less  analogous  cases  of  odd  sorting  of  words  see 
Sat.  1.5.72,  2.1. 60,  2. 3.  2 1 1 .  The  passages  usually  quoted  on  this  place, 
such  as  (of  Horace)  Sat.  2.  i.  84  'ludice  laudatus  Caesare' ;  Epp.  1. 1. 
94  *  curatus  inaeqnali  tonsore,'  are  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  use 
of  the  ablative  of  the  agent  without  a  preposition.  There  is  either  a 
predicate  present,  as  in  *  iudice  Caesare '  (Dillenburger  quotes  it  as 
'  laudatus  Caesare,'  which  would  be  just  the  case  we  are  in  search  of), 
which  brings  it  within  the  scope  of  the  abl.  absol.,  or  else  the  snbst.  is 
barely  personal,  and  the  abl.  becomes  Irather  instrumental  or  modal, 
as  in  Ov.  Met.  7.  50  '  matrum  celebrabere  turba.*    Ov,  Hex.  \i.  \^\ 
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*Dcteior  coniage  '  may  be  explained  perhaps  as  fallowing  luch  aiulo- 
^au  'orbor,'  '  viiiuor'.'  The  aUcration  'alilL'U  euy,  too  mach  so 
to  be  probable.  For  '  nUs '  ns  the  title  of  a  poet,  cp.  Ud.  4.  i-  15 
'Dimeoni  cycoum,'  and  [he  whole  idea  of  OtI.  i.  id. 

5.  qnun  rem  ounquo.  ■  every  exploit  which  thy  brare  Boldieiy 
achieved  by  sea.  or  land,  led  on  by  thee ' ;  the  coaaimciiDn  is  is  if  the 
previom  clause  Irnd  ran  'scribentur  fortiludo  et  vieloriae  tiiae.'  The 
tmttit  it  OOmmon  in  Hoiace,  cp.  Od.  I.  7.  2j,  and  even  in  prose,  CJc. 
pro  Sest.  31  '  quod  indiciiim  cnnqoe  mblerat' 

6.  iMQue  .  .  neo,  '  we  euay  do  more  to  tell  this  tale  than  to  tdl,' 
ftc.,  cp.  Od.  3.'  5.  37. 

'  6.  rtomaohnm.  This  rendering  of  the  Homeric  fiQiw  olrXo>ii*f*  ic 
qnoted  by  Chariiius  ai  an  initance  of  intentional  Towtimva,  irhich  be 
defines  *rei  magnae  hnmilit  cxpoaitio,'  as  if  it  were  an  imdl|;iufied  woid 
chosen  to  show  Horace's  distaste  for  such  a  character.  In  any  case,  in 
respect  of  this  u  well  as  of  '  dnplids '  and  '  saevom,'  though  the  traits 
themselves  are  traditional,  their  selection  is  probably  intended  to  point 
a  contrast  with  the  milder  themes  which  Horace  prefers.  'I  cannot 
write  of  the  fierceness  and  the  craft  and  the  cruelty  of  heroic  wars.' 

7.  dupliois,  iro\t>T|>oiroi,  Horn.;  iiii*.ois  irifp,  Eat.  Rhes.  193. 
UUxoi,  for  the  form,  cp.  Achillci,  i.  15.  34,  and  see  Midv.  S  38, 

obs.  3. 

S.  Pelopia  domum,  the  theme  rather  of  the  Greek  drama  than  of 
Epos;  but  Horace  is  probably  alluding  to  Varius'  tragedy  'Thycstes,' 
which  was  brought  out  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  It  was 
greatly  admired.  '  Varii  Thyestescuilibet  Giaecurum  comparari  potest,' 
Quint.  10.  I.  98. 

10.  lyrae  potana,  Od.  1.  3.  1. 
votat,  see  on  Od.  i.  3.  10. 

11.  eBresili  Od.  3.  15.  4,  '  peerless.' 

12.  deterere,  lit.  'to  wear  the  fine  edge  o(T';  cp.  'oblererc,'  Cic. 
Verr.  3.  5.  I  '  obteri  laudem  impeiatoriam  criminibus  avariliae,'  and 
'  tennare,"  Hor.  Od.  3.  3.  7a. 

13.  timioa  teotum  adamantina,  ■xP^^''')P"''"' '•  'adamas'  is  hard 
steel. 

14.  pulvere  nigrum.  Cp.  J,  i.  i».  The  'dust'  of  the  Trojan  plain 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Homer. 

Id.  Buperis  parem,  referring  <o  his  wounding  .\phroditc  and  Ares, 
in  Hom.  11.  s;  see  esp.  w,  88l-8lJ+'H  (sc.  I'allas)  rvr  TvSiiK  vXor 

I  Thii  WIS  wriii™  before  the  publication  of  Ihe  ind  »d.  of  Prof.  Mayor^s  Juvtnal. 
The  note  which  he  in«!n;  by  Mi.  H.  A.  J.  Munm,  on  Sal.  1.  13,  arguei  my  main 
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wpiSa  ftikr  wpSirc¥  oxcd^  oCraat  x*V  ^*'^  leapv^,  \  aZrap  ivtir  airf  fioi 
MiravTo  iaifwri  firoff. 

17.  no8,  not  qnitea'  ego/  but  generalizing, '  I  and  such  as  1/ 

18.  seotis,  '  pared/  so  as  not  to  hurt,  Orell. ;  cp. '  irresectum/  Epod. 
5.  47,  of  clawlike  nails;  '  cnt  to  a  point,*  Ritter.  Who  shall  decide  ? 
The  first  makes  the  better  contrast  with  '  acrium/  and  so  with  the  real 
battles  of  which  these  are  the  harmless  parody.  Bentley  proposed 
'  strictis '  as  helping  the  point  of  '  proelia '  by  the  vapd,  vpoa^Ktcuf  sub- 
stitution of  *  unguibus  *  for  '  ensibus/  and  as  supported  by  Ovid's  *  Non 
timeo  strictas  in  mea  fata  manus/  Am.  i.  6.  14. 

19.  Taoiiiy  see  on  Od.  i.  5.  10.  For  the  omission  of  the  first  'sive/ 
see  on  Od.  i.  3.  16. 

20.  leveSy '  light-hearted  much  after  my  wont/  i.  e.  whether  in  love 
or  not,  habitually  given  to  light  and  fanciful  themes ;  *  iocosae  Musae 
dediti ' :  cp.  Od.  3.  3. 69  '  iocosae  lyrae.* 

Odd  VII. 

•  TAe  world  ss  full  of  fair  spots^  but  your  own  Tibur  is  the  fairest. 
Forget  yoUr  troubles f  Plancus  ;  in  camp,  or  here  in  Tibur ^  drown  care 
in  wine.    Remember  how  Teucer  put  a  bold  face  on  his  calamity ^  and 
found  a  new  Salamis  to  make  up  for  the  oW 

What  Plancus'  trouble  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  whether  it  bore  any 
resemblance  to  Teucer's  by  involving  a  compulsory  absence  from  his 
well-loved  Tibur. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus  was  a  man  of  no  character,  '  morbo  proditor,' 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  83.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar ;  after  his 
death  he  changed  sides  more  than  once  between  Antony  and  Octavius. 
By  the  latter  he  was  made  consul  in  B.C.  4a. 

With  the  story  of  Teucer  at  the  end  of  the  Ode  compare  the  con- 
clusion of  Epod.  13.  II  ad  fin. 

Several  of  the  best  MSS.  begin  a  new  Ode  at  v.  15.  The  division 
was  as  old  as  Porph.,  for  he  notices  and  condemns  it ;  on  v.  15  '  Hanc 
Oden  quidam  putant  aliam  esse,  sed  eadem  est ;  nam  et  hie  ad  Plancum 
loquitur  cuius  in  honorem  et  in  superiore  parte  Tibur  laud  a  Plancus 
enim  inde  ftiit  oriundus.*  There  seems  too  little  substance  in  the  first 
fourteen  lines  for  a  separate  Ode,  and  the  recurrence  to  Tibur  in  v.  ao 
is  clearly  the  link,  though  a  slight  one.  Mistakes  in  the  matter  are 
common  in  the  MSS.    See  Epod.  2.  23  and  9.  27.    Porph.  mj&ivV\Qcv«s» 

^1 
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poniU]'  be  -nivn 
TStioDeiD  Teucri 

22.  aam  fli«aret,  when  be  was  BtaTtinc  on  his  buuehinent,  not 
'dniiag  hit  fli{;bt,'  as  though  he  had  put  in  to  shore  for  Ibe  night, 
u  some  commentators  sappow  {  sec  on  v.  31, 

23.  popnlML.  sacrcil  to  Hercules,  to  whom  as  a  wanderer  Tencer 
would  offer  lacrilice ;  ■  Tagus  Hercuiei,'  Od.  3.  3,  9.  Oielli  qootes 
Xenophon,  Anab,  6,  j.  9,  who  ipealu  of  »iicrificing  t^  i^)n/i<fn  'HpoKAfT. 

27.  dnoe  at  ouapica.  'under  Tenoer's  conduct  and  Tenner's  «Ur,'  1 
curioDi  lecbnicality  of  Roman  miiiLiry  life  to  pQt  into  Tencer's  month. 
'Docta  et  anspicio,' Liv.  6.  II ;  'domult  partim  dacta  paitim  anapidis 
niis  Cantabriani.'  &e.,  Suet,  Oct,  »l.  Tbe  two  did  not  neccasarily 
belong  to  the  tume  person.  The  anspicts  were  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  Imperator,  anii  the  'felicitHs'  was  bis.  see  Od.  4.  14.  33  folL 
Horace  has  ni.i  eiactly  reprodnced  the  teolinical  phrase,  for  we  find 
'auspiciis  Camitli,  August!,'  &:c.,  not  'anipice  Camillo.'  'Anqiex' 
is  used  elsewhere  general])'  either  of  the  persoti  who  attend*  the  imper- 
a.tor  and  actually  takes  the  auspices,  or  if  in  the  sense  of  '  patron,' 
then  only  of  >;aine  god  who  by  omens  or  otherwise  sanctions  an  enterprise; 
but  Keller  has  pointed  to  Lacan's  '  contenlique  auspice  Bmto,'  i.  371. 
Meanwhile  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  hangs  over  the  reading.  Paris 
A,  with  a  few  other  MSS.,  has  '  auspice  Teucri.'  and  Acroa's  note  looks 
as  if  he  had  found  that  reading:  ' ampue.  Fautote  vel  suasore, 
Apollinem  dicit  cuius  responsa  vel  promissa  seijuebalnr.'  Victorinus 
(fourth  century),  who  is  quoted  in  defence  of  the  vnlg.,  gives  no  sup- 
port to  it.  He  only  quotes  the  line  for  iti  metre,  and  two  of  the  best 
MS.S.  of  his  work  read  'Teucri.'  It  may  then  mean  either  'under 
the  jjuidance  of  Tencer  and  of  Teucer's  patron,"  sc.  Apollo  ;  or  '  while 
Teucer  is  Teucer's  guide  and  patron.'  Neither  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Bentlcy  reads  ei  conj,  '  Phoebo,'  which  would  satisfy  Acron's  note, 
though  not  so  probably  as  '  Tencri.'  The  slight  variation  of  a  technical 
phrase,  which  is  the  main  ground  on  which  Dentley  opposed  the  vulg., 
is  really  quite  in  Horace's  manner,  see  on  Od.  3.  5.  4J.  Keller,  who  in 
the  edition  of  1864  read  'Teucri,'  has  retnrnod  to  '  Teucro '  in  the 
Epilegomena.  but  pnnctnates  before  it,  constructing  it  with  '  promisit.' 
The  rhythm  is  against  this. 

28.  aereuB,  awp(t\,  cl^iifS^t. 

29.  ambiguam,  'that  in  a  new  land  there  should  be  a  Salamis  to 
dispute  the  name,'  cp.  the  use  of  d/ifilXicToi,  Aesch.  Ag.  1 5S5.  Liican, 
3,  183,  in  memory  of  this  place,  '  vciam  Salamiim.'  Cp.  Virgil's  '  falsi 
Himoentis,'  'simulata  Pergaraa,'  Aen.  3.  30J,  349. 

30.  peioraqua  paail,  Virg.  Aen.  1. 199  'O  passi  graviora  dabit  Dens 

30 
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his  qnoqne  finem*;  both  are  from  Horn.  Od.  la.  208  Si  tf^Xoi  <A  yap 

82.  itersbimiu,  '  take  again  to  the  boundless  sea/  which  he  had  just 
crossed  from*  Troy.  It  gives  much  more  force  to  the  dreariness  of 
'ingens'  than  to  snppose  that  they  had  landed  for  the  night  in  their 
flight,  see  on  V.  23. 

Ode  viil 

*  Lydia,  tfy  love  is  ruining  young  Sybaris.  He  is  no  more  to  be  seen 
on  horseback,  in  the  Tiber y  at  wrestling  matches,  quoits,  javelin-throwing. 
He  is  lost  to  manly  life  like  Achilles  in  his  womatCs  dress^ 

The  name  of '  Sybarit/  at  least,  is  chosen  to  suit  the  ideal  character. 

ll«ir*— r^  Greater  Sapphic. 

Line  2.  properes,  so  the  majority  of  MSS.  as  against  'properas ' ;  and 
the  subj.  seems  necessary  to  suit  'oderit/  which  can  hardly  be  a  future, 
standing  alone  among  so  many  presents.  'Equitat/  'temperat/  are 
more  lively  than  the  continued  subj.,  and  the  mood  of  '  properes  *  and 
•  oderit '  will  acconnt  for  copyists  giving  *  equitet,'  •  temperet.'  Bentley 
remarks  that  the)^  would  have  completed  their  work,  and  written 
'  timeat,' '  vitet,' '  gestet/  if  they  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  metre  at 
'timet' 

4.  patieiUy  in  age  and  strength  capable  of  bearing,  as  Juv.  7.  33 
'aetas  £t  pelagi  patiens  et  cassidis  atque  ligonis.' 

5.  militaris,  as  a  soldier,  in  soldierly  exercises.  For  these,  cp.  Od. 
3.  7.  25-28,  3.  12.  7-9,  S.  2.  2.  9  foil.,  Epp.  I.  18.  52,  A.  P.  3J9. 

6.  G«llioa  OTa= '  ora  equorum  Gallicomm  * :  the  best  Roman  horses 
came  from  Gaul,  Tac.  Ann.  a.  5  '  fessas  Gallias  ministrandis  equis.' 

lopatis,  roughened  with  jagged  points  like  wolves'  teeth,  a  form 
of  bit  used  for  taming  the  fiercer  horses.  '  Asper  equus  duris  contun- 
ditur  ora  lupatis,'  Ov.  Am.  i.  3.  15;  Virg.  G.  3.  208  'duris  parere 
lupatis.' 

8.  olivom,  i.  e.  the  oil  with  which  wrestlers  anointed  themselves,  so 
that  it  stands  for  the  '  palaestra.' 

9.  sanguine  viperino,  held  to  be  a  deadly  poison,  Epod.  3.  6. 

10.  armis,  the  •  anna  campestria '  of  A.  P.  379,  the  quoit  and  the 
javelin.  The  '  discus '  was  not  a  hollow  ring,  as  our  quoit,  but  a  solid 
disc  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  held  between  the  fingers  and  the  inside  of  the 
elbow  joint :  see  the  description  of  its  use  in  Stat.  Theb.  6.  616  foil.  esp. 
V.  670  'versat  Quod  latus  in  digitos,  mediae  quod  certius  ulnae  con> 
veniat'    It  might  well  leave  marks  ('  livida ')  on  the  arm. 


y 
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12.  tMii*  flnem  espedlto.  The  object  in  Chrowtng-  the '  discus '  wai 
only  to  throw  il  the  greatest  distance.  Fat  a.  dcsciiplioa  of  the  ^me, 
lee  Horn.  Od.  8.  i  S6  folh  Thai  which  Ulf sses  threw  vnipmra  g^/iata 
«d>Ta  I  fiit^  Blaiy  iiA  x"P^'-     'Eipedire,'  'to  send  it  clear  beyond.' 

H.  fliinm  ^isCidlB.  ijow  Achilles  was  concealed  by  his  mother  io 
womui'i  di^^ikf ,  and  how  he  was  discovered  by  the  way  in  which  he 
handled  some  wi'apuns  which  Ulysses  inlioduced  in  a  pack  of  female 
mmt,  u  told  by  Ovid  Mel.  13.  163  foil.    The  siory  is  posi-Homeric. 


Ode  IZ. 

'  /I  is  midviinUr.  iVcIl,  pile  en  man  b£s,  and  bring  mU  larger 
supplies  ef  winr.  H'heii  ihi  gads  will,  spring  wilt  come  back.  Don't 
look  ferUKsrd.  Eaih  Jity  that  you  gtl  is  so  muck  gairuil.  Enjoy  il. 
Lost  and  dami  and  play  while  you  can,  for  old  agt  is  coming' 


The  opening  is  copied  from  Aleaeus,  Fi.  34  : — 


Horace  has  given  a  Roman  tiress  to  it,  and  the  conclusion  is  probably 
his  own.    The  lone  is  the  same  as  Od.  1.  11. 

Thaliarchns  seems  to  be  a  name  invented  for  the  ideal  character  from 
its  etymological  meaning ;  a  po.ssible  ([bough  it  is  not  found  ia  extant 
Greek  lileralnre  as  an  actual)  synonym  for  ot^irooiajii^oi. 

Compare  Epod.  13  with  its  sudden  change  to  the  singular  number  in 
V.  6,  as  though  he  were  addiessing  Ihe  master  ot  the  '  ruler  of  the  feast," 
'Ta  vina  Toniualo  move  Consule  ptessn  mco.'  The  whole  poem  pre- 
sents a  strong  resemblance  in  thought  and  e.\pres»ion. 

Line  1.  stet,  a  natural  word  to  use  of  a  solitary  hill  which  'stands  up' 
or  '  rises '  out  of  a  plain  ;  but  possibly  from  lis  posilion  it  is  here  meant 
to  describe  rather  the  depth  and  tinnness  of  the  snow,  as  Virgil's 
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'pnlveie  caelam  stare,'  Aen.  la.  407,  of  a  thick  and  palpable  cloud  of 
dost ;  as  we  should  say,  '  stands  deep  in  snow.' 

2.  Boraote,  Virg.  Aen.  11.  785,  hod. '  Monte  S.  Oreste ' ;  a  mountain 
of  Etiuria,  2,420  feet  high,  about  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Rome.  Its 
striking  outline,  separated  from  the  main  range  of  the  Sabine  hills  by 
the  broad  Tiber  valley,  makes  it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  northern 
yiews  across  the  Campagna. 

4.  aouto,  '  piercing.'    Virgil's  *  penetrabile  frigus,'  G.  i.  93. 

5.  dissolve.  The  frost  is  a  chain  that  binds  man  as  well  as  the 
earth  and  streams.    Od.  i.  4.  i  '  solvitur  acris  hiems.' 

6.  reponens,  piling,  laying  again  and  again.  The  participle  is 
gemndial :  it  gives  the  precedent  action,  or  means  by  which  the  main 
action  is  to  be  accomplished. 

7.  deproine.  The  verb  is  used  both  of '  bringing  out '  wine  from 
the  '  apotheca,'  or  other  place  of  storing,  Od.  i .  37.  5  *  depromere  Cae- 
cnbnm  Cellis  avitis';  and  of 'drawing  it  off'  from  the  *  amphora,'  or 
some  laiger  vessel,  as  in  Epod.  2.  47  '  promens  dolio.'  The  latter  sense 
seems  to  be  given  to  it  here  by  the  addition  of '  benignius.' 

quAdrimum ;  four  years  was  a  fair  time  to  keep  wine  of  the 
kind. 

Sabina.  Wine  from  a  Sabine  jar  «  Sabine  wine  ;  cp.  Od.  3. 16.  34 
'  Laestrygonia  amphora.'  Sabine  wine  was  not  among  the  better  kinds, 
but  it  was  such  as  Horace  would  drink  himself,  Od.  i.  20.  i,  and 
he 'supposes  the  person  whom  he  addresses  to  have  means  such  as  his 
own.  '  A  fire  and  some  wholesome  country  wine  are  enough  to  keep 
out  the  cold.' 

8.  diota,  probably  the  same  as  the  '  amphora.'  Both  names  refer  to 
the  two  handles  or  ears. 

9.  Epod.  1 3.  7  *  Cetera  mitte  loqui  :  Deus  haec  fortasse  benigna  Re- 
ducet  in  sedem  vice.'  *  Make  the  best  of  winter,  its  storms  will  cease 
when  the  gods  will,  and  spring  will  come  back.'  There  is  certainly 
there,  and  probably  here  also,  a  suggestion  of  a  winter  and  spring  of 
fortune ;  cp.  Od.  3.  29.  43  *  Vixi :  eras  vel  atra  Nube  polum  pater 
occupato,  Vel  sole  puro.' 

simul  ss  'simulac' 
11.  deproeliantes,  see  on  Od.  i.  3.  13. 

13.  Aige  quaerere,  Od.  2.  4.  22  'fuge  suspicari';  Epp.  2.  2.  150 
*  fugeres  curarier.' 

14.  lucTO  appone,  set  it  down  as  clear  gain. 

16.  neque  tu,  'nor,  pray,'  calls  especial  attention  to  the  prayer 
which  follows,  Epp.  i.  2.  63  '  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catenis ' ; 
Luc.  a.  637  '  nee  Pbamacis  arma  relinquas,  Admoneo,  nee  tu  populos 
ntraqne  vagantes  Armenia' ;  so  the  Greek  av  7c.    See  on  1. 11.  i. 
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17-  Tirsntl,  Od,  4.  13.  6  'vireotU  Chiu  ';  Epod.  13.  4  'dnmque 
Tirent  gcniu ' ;  so  a  hale  old  age  ts  called  '  viiidii  tenccloa.' 

IS.  AroBS,  the  i!)ici)  spaces  in  Rome,  esp«dtlly  ronad  temples,  so 
that  we  heu  of  ihe  '  Area  Concordiac,'  Slc. 

3D.  oompodta,  'the  hour  of  tryit';  Jnv.  S.  3.  I<i  'ttbi  noctomae 
NniBft  coDititotbat  amicie.' 

21  foil.  'Now  too  the  >weet  tell-tale  laugh  from  Ihe  secret  comet 
that  betiBjs  the  hiding  girl ' ;  '  rcpctalur  '  ii  onderetood  from  the  last 
■CDteDce.  CwapHre  the  lover's  play  in  Virg.  E.  3.  63  '  El  fagit  ad 
talicea  et  le  .cnpil  ante  videti.'  Dillenbarger  calls  attention  to  the 
tTmmetrlol  airatigcmeot  of  the  adjeetive<i  and  their  snbslaDtires  ; 
'  latentii  poellic.'  *  proditor  risas.'  '  intimo  angulo'i  'puelloe'  seems 
to  depend  JvA  iiAtob  ud  '  proiliL«r  '  and  '  ruus. ' 

21.  nule  perUnacd.  This  may  mean  either '  bat  faintly  11  ihliin^' 
or  'wickedly  (i.e.  coqnettlshly)  icusttng,'  ittiiting  in  order  to  inTlle 
the  violence. 

ODE  X. 

'  Hymnua  est  in  Mercurinra  ab  Alcaco  lyrico  poeta,'  Porph.  Pau- 
aanias,  7.  ao,  menlioos  a  hymn  to  Heimes  by  Alcaeus,  and  that  it  con- 
tained the  story  of  his  theft  of  the  oxen.  Among  the  fragments  of 
hia  poetry  (Fr.  5  Bergk)  there  arc  what  seem  the  first  lines  of  a  Sapphic 
Ode  to  Hermes  ; — 

X<U(i*  VMMJaioi  6  fiiStis,  oi  lip  /loi 

Mara  yivmro  KporiStf  iu-^£aa. 
The  Ode  is  a  stady,  and  doubtless  an  imitation,  not  a  translation,  from 
Greek. 

Mercurius,  identified  with  the  Greek  Hermes,  is   celebrated  as  the 
teacher  of  language ;  of  the  palaestra  ;  of  tlie  lyre  ;  of  craft,  theft  in- 
cluded ;  as  the  herald,  rotitiaTos,  on  earth  and  below  iL 
Compare  Ovid  Fast.  5.663-691  '  Clare  ncpos  Atlantis,'  &c 
Line  1.  faoundo,  AiiTior  is  a  freijuent  epithet  of  Hermes  ;  so  he  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  gods,  '  intorprcs  Uivom.' 

napoa.  as  the  son  of  Maia  '  quam  Atlas  general,'  Virg.  Acn.  8. 141. 
S-  vooe  formaati,  comp.  Homce's  account  of  man  before  the  inven* 
lion  of  language,  Sat.  i,  3.  100  '  rautum  el  lurpe  pecus,' 

oatua,  'by  thy  wit ' ;  Varro,  L.  L.  7.  46,  says  that  il  is  a  Sabine 
woid  meaning  properly  '  sharp.' 
34 
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deoorae,  'gnce-giTing.' 

4.  morei  <  role/  '  institation/    Find.  Ol.  6.  ia6  rtSfi^y  iuiBXoxw. 

9.  olim,  so  '  paeram '  in  the  next  line,  '  long  ago/  '  when  still  a 
mere  boy.'  It  was  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  according  to  the 
Homeric  Hymn  c2f  ']^/<^,  20.  The  construction  is  '  dum  terret  nisi 
reddidisses/  '  is  trying  to  frighten  yon  with  threats  of  what  he  will  do 
if  yon  do  not  return  the  kine.'    In  stricter  grammar  it  would  be  either 

*  reddideris  *  or  *  terrebat* 

II.  TiduuB  risit,  like  'sensit  delapsus,'  laughed  to  find  himself 
robbed. 

14.  dives,  with  his  rich  presents,  dneptitn*  inotya,  see  Hom.  II.  24. 
328  foil.  Mercury,  the  best  of  thieves,  is  the  best  of  guardians  against 
theft,  like  Plato's  Scirdt  <p^Ka{  <poi)p  9€tv6s,  Republ.  p.  334. 

15.  ignes  . .  iniqoa,  it  was  neither  because  they  were  not  watching, 
nor  because  they  were  friends,  that  he  was  able  to  pass  safely. 

17  foil.  His  functions  as  }/wxorofitr6s.  The  *  levis  turba,*  the 
'  shadowy  throng/  tticaka  tcafiSvrwv,  are  distinguished  from  the  fewer 

*  piae  animae.' 

18.  oodroes,  of  keeping  a  flock  together,  preventing  them  strajring 
by  the  way,  Od.  i.  24.  18.  Hermes  carries  fidfiSov  xP^aeirjy  when  he 
drives  the  suitors'  souls  to  Hades  in  Hom.  Od.  34.  1  foil. 


Ode  XI. 

*  Do  not  go  to  the  Astrologers,   Leuconoa,    Better  bear  life  as  it 
comes ;  enjoy  the  present j  and  think  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
future.^ 

On  the  'mathematici*  see  Diet.  Ant.  s.  v.  Astrologia ;  *  genus 
hominnm  potentibus  infidum  sperantibus  fallax  quod  in  civitate  nostra 
et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur,'  Tac.  Hist.  i.  22.  Horace  himself 
was  not  above  an  interest  in  the  superstition  of  the  day,  see  Od.  2.  17, 
and  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

The  name  of  Leuconoe  is  chosen  doubtless  in  part  at  least  as  a  pretty 
sounding  name  which  suits  the  Chonambic  metre,  as  Neobule  and 
Liparaeus  suits  the  Ionic  a  minore  of  Od.  3.  13.  It  is  possible  also  that 
Horace  may  have  looked  to  its  etymology,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  say 
whether  it  would  have  conveyed  a  complimentary  sense  or  the  reverse  ; 
'Candida  *  or  *  clara  mente '  say  some  of  his  editors,  *  empty-mmd*^* 

c  2  ^^ 
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mij  olhen.  PindBr'i  Xiixinil  ^pint,  Pyth.  4.  194,  which  i«  qnoted  in 
tnppoit  of  tbc  IntlcT  view,  seena  r3.Iher  to  impl;  ■  malignic; '  tbm 
■fbUy.' 

■«ti« — Saond  Asdtpiad. 

Line  1.  tu,  we  on  Od.  i.  9.  16.  The  use  of  the  pronoan  cmphaiiict 
the  prayer,  'Pray  do  not.' 

quoeeierU,  Mndv.  {  386,  The  perf.  sobj.  is  more  nsual  ihwi  the 
pro.  Kpbj.  or  tmpeiatiTe  is  prohibitions  addressed  to  the  second  penos. 
'  Hoc  bdlo ;  hoc  ne  fcceris,'  Cic.  Div,  3 .  61, 

5.  tnunero*,  'tables,'  ' caloulatioiu,'  Jut.  6.  576.  Civ.  Div.  1.  4; 
'ntioee*  Chaldaens.' 

at  mellua.  Sirfi  SiKrai*,  '  How  much  better  is  it ! '  So  id  pioie, 
Cic.  Mil.  »4  '  Ut  contcmpsit  ac  pro  nihilo  putavit,'  4c. 

1.  Mil  ■ .  aen.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  apodosii  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  '  ut  melius,'  &c,,  01  in  '  sapias.'  Orelli  prefen  the  latter,  ai 
avoiding  an  awkward  break  in  the  ruQ  of  v.  6.  . 

6.  debilitftt,  breaks  ihe  force  of;  beats  the  waves  on  the  rocks  till 
they  are  tired. 

pumiolbOB,  of  any  rocks  '  vesco  sale  peresa'  (Lucr.  1.310);  so 
Virg.  Aen.  5.  314. 

6.  sapiaa,  Od.  i,  7.  17. 

liques,  '  cleat.'  This  was  done  either  with  a  linen  strainer,  or  by 
other  means,  such  as  those  described  in  Sat,  i.  4.  55. 

Hpatio  bresi, '  by  the  thought  of  the  little  span  of  life.' 

7.  dum  loquimur,  imitated  by  Pets.  5.  153 '  Vive  mcmor  leti  :  fngit 
hora  ;  hoc  quod  loquor  inrie  est.' 

8.  carpe  diem,  ^Vhat  is  the  metaphor?  Is  it  of  plucking  a 
flower?  '  Veloi  Flosculus  angustae  miseracque  brcvissima  vitae 
Portio,'  Juv.  9.  ij6;  or  j>erh3pa  rather  {as  Orelli)  'snatch,'  npTOft, 
■  fugitiva  gaudia  catpe,'  Mart.  7.  47.  11,  'catch  them  by  the  sleeve 
as  they  nm.' 
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ODB  XII. 

<  ff^Ao/  man  wiit  thou  sing  of,  Clio  ?  whU  demigod  f  whtU  god  t — 
sing  off  till  the  hill  of  Helicon  rings  his  name  again,  or  the  woods  of 
Haemus  follow  to  Usten,  as  they  did  when  Orpheus  sang?  IVhat  god, 
but  Jove  first f  and  Pallas  next.  Liber,  Diana,  Phoebus,  For  demigods, 
Hercules  and  the  Tktfin  Brethren  who  calm  the  stormy  sea.  And  of  men  : 
Romulus  and  all  the  Roman  worthies  ;  Marcellus,  the  lustre  of  whose 
name  grows  toith  each  generation  ;  the  Julian  house,  which  outshines  cUl 
others  as  the  moon  outshines  the  stars  ;  Augustus,  the  hope  of  the  human 
race,  the  vicegerent  of  Jove  himself^ 

The  framework  of  the  Ode  is  suggested  by  the  opening  of  Find. 
OLa:— 

dm£i^p/uyytt  ti»ot 

riva  $t6y,  riv^  {pflM,  riva  8*  6y9pa  tc*kaJHoofi€V  ; 

But  after  the  qaestion  has  been  asked  the  resemblance  ceases.  In  Pindar 
it  is  answered  immediately :  '  The  god  is  Zeos,  the  hero  Hercules,  the 
man  Theron/  and  all  three  are  directly  connected  with  the  Olympian 
victory  which  Theron  has  won. 

On  the  date  of  this  Ode,  see  Introd.  to  Odes  i-iii.  S  3. 

The  arguments  as  to  the  latest  time  at  which  it  can  have  been  written 
or  published  seem  irresistible.  It  cannot  have  been  after  Marcellus' 
untimely  death  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  23.  The  earliest  date  is  commonly 
fixed  by  his  marriage  with  Julia  in  B.C.  25,  when  Augustus  adopted  him 
as  his  son.  The  Ode  links  his  name  too  closely  to  the  Julian  house  to 
have  been  written  before  Augustus  had  given  final  and  unmistakable 
proofs  of  his  intentions  towards  him. 

Line  1.  lyrs  vel  aori  tibia>  see  on  Od.  i.  i.  32,  and  on  3.  4.  i. 

2.  aumia  celebrare,  App.  2.  §  i. 
Olio,  see  on  Od.  i.  i.  32. 

8-6.  Clio  is  to  sing,  not  Horace,  and  so  the  song  will  be  sung  in  the 
Muses*  haunts  on  Helicon  (in  Boeotia),  on  Pindus  (in  Thessaly,  Virg.  £. 
10.  it),  or  on  Haemus,  the  old  home  of  Orpheus  (in  Thrace,  Virg.  G. 
2.  488). 

8.  ioooaa  imago,  Od.  i.  20.  7  ;  in  neither  case  is  any  specially  freak- 
ish echo  intended. 

5.  oris,  not  confined  to  the  sea- shore,  Od.  i.  a6.  4, 

7-18.  A  reminiscei7oe  of  the  power  of  song.    He  \mip\\e.%/\^  1««^ 
soi^  be  such  as  that* 
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7.  tem«M,  'pc-ll-mdl,'  'nulla  online,'  in  their  hony  Id  heat. 

9.  >rte  matartan,  Calliope'i  Virg,  E.  4.  g;. 

11.  bluidmn  ducer«,  App.  3.  %  i. 

13.  dloun,  >  n^ual  waid  witb  Horace  for  'cancie,'  '  pnudicarc,*  cp. 
Od.  I.  17.  19,  I.  19.  II,  I.  )l.  I,  3.  4.  1,  ate. 

parautia,  'ttie  sire '  of  gods  and  men.  This  is  ihc  reading  of  the 
old«lt  MSS.,  thotigh  both  V  and  A  ha™  also  n  t.  1.  '  partnlnm,'  which 
U  foond  in  many  MSS.  and  was  read  bj  theComm.  Cruq,  'Parentain' 
might  be  constiotd  wiih  -  laudibus '  oi  ibe  gcoiiiTe  either  of  the  sobjed 
(ai  it  is  taken  by  lUmm,  Cniq.),  '  the  bymn  of  praise  ascribed  by  am 
fathers,'  01  of  the  object,  '  the  praises  ascribed  lo  onr  fathers.'  In  the 
lint  caie,  though  Ihc  cooaUnctian  would  not  ran  as  smoothly  as  it  does 
with  '  parentis,'  tbeic  wuntd  be  no  alleration  in  the  order  of  the  tboDght. 
We  ihonld  still  be  answering  the  qneatton,  '  Qacm  denm  F  '  Bat  the 
second  rendering  makes  '  Quid  dicam  7  '  not  part  of  an  answer,  bat  a 
new  qaeslion:  ' \\ hat  can  come  before  the  praise  of  oni  forefathers?" 
'The  praise  of  Jopitcr.'  We  do  not  eipect  to  go  throngh  a  list  of  gods, 
and  then  to  answer  the  question,  '  Qucm  hcroa  ? '  before  we  come  to  any 
further  allusion  lo  the  '  parent es.'  Ii  is  not  even  as  if  the  'landes 
parentum '  were  the  main  sabject  of  the  Ode.  worthy  to  I>e  named  now 
though  they  are  necessarily  postponed  for  a  time.  They  are  only  to  be 
parts  of  a  climax  which  leads  up  to  Augustus.  Bat  the  idea  that  the 
purpose  was  simply  '  lo  praise  famous  men  and  onr  fathers  that  begat 
us '  would  naturally  suggest  '  parentum  '  lo  a  copyist  who  did  not  read 
on,  or  view  the  Ode  as  a  whole.  Wilh  the  ■  Quid  prius  dicam?'  cp. 
Virg.  E.  3.  60  'Ab  love  principium,  Musac,'  Theoc  17.  1  ;  and  for  Ihe 
whole  order  of  the  objects  of  the  poet's  praises,  cp.  4.  1 5.  a8-3»  '  deos 
.  .  virlute  functos  duces  .  .  Progeniem  Veneris.' 

H.  qui  roH,  &c.,  Virg.  Aen.  1.  330  'O  qui  res  hominumque  denm- 
que  Aetemis  regis  im  peri  is.' 

15.  muDdum,  surrounding  space. 

16.  horla,  like  the  Gk.  ipais,  '  seasons ' ;  so  again  A.  P.  30J  '  soli- 
vemi  temporis  horam.' 

17.  unde,  'from  whom,'  of  a  person,  Od.  i.  18.  i9.  Sat.  I.  6.  i a.  J. 6. 
II.  The  Scbol.  quote  Virg.  Aen.  i.  G  'genus  ande  Lalinum.'  Cp,  the 
use  of  '  undiqne,'  Od.  I.  7.  7, 

18.  Booundum,  Cic.  Bml.  47  '  nee  enim  in  quadrigis  cum  secundum 
nnmetaverim  aul  lertium  qui  vix  e  carceribus  exieril  cum  palmam  iam 
primus  acceperil.' 

21.  proeliia  audaz.     Bentley,  followed  by  Rilter,  puts  the  stop  after 
instead  of  before  these  words,  making  them  an  epilhil  of  Pallas,  who  is 
pre-eminently  '  Armipotens,'  ■  Bellipotcns,'  &c.     Bui  Bacchus  is  *  idem 
pacis  mediusquc  belli '  in  Od,  1,  19,  aS. 
3« 
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22.  Virgo,  Diana,  the  huntress. 

26.  Horn.  II.  3.  237  KaffTopA,  $'  iwirSiafwy  Koi  irh(  dyaBby  IloXuSct/irea. 
pugnis,  wvy fiaxifff  *  boxing.' 

27.  alba  BtellA,  see  on  Od.  i .  3.  2  ;  '  alba/  probably  as  bringing  back 
clear  weather,  as  'albns  Notus/  Od.  i.  7.  15. 

29.  agitatus  htunor,  '  the  wind-driven  spray.'  It  has  been  blown 
high  np  the  rocks,  now  it  streams  down  them  and  is  not  blown  up  again. 

31.  quod  sio  voluere.  The  MSS.  have  a  strange  variety  of  readings. 
The  majority,  inclading  V,  have  '  qnia  sic,'  B  *  qui  sic,'  two  '  Di  sic,'  one 
'  nam  sic'  Porph.  with  one  or  two  MSS.  of  no  special  value,  *  quod 
sic.'  '  Di '  and  '  nam '  are  evidently  alterations.  The  former,  though 
Bentley  defends  it,  would  be  out  of  place,  as  we  are  now  (as  Ritter 
remarks)  celebrating  the  power  of  heroes.  Of  the  rest,  *  quia '  is  out  of 
the  question  itself  metrically,  but  it  is  a  likely  gloss  of  '  quod.' 

ponto  is  a  local  ablative,  where  in  strictness  we  require '  in  pontum,' 
as  motion  is  expressed,  Virg.  G.  i.  401  'campo  recumbunt';  cp.  Aen. 
5.  481  *  procumbit  humi  bos.' 

84.  8ax>erbo8  Tarquini  fasces.  The  apparent  mention  of  Tar- 
qninius  Superbus  among  the  Roman  worthies  has  troubled  commentators 
from  the  Scholiasts  downwards.  The  latter  are  driven  to  take  the  words 
impossibly  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  A  comparison  of  Virg.  Aen.  6.  817, 
818  seems  to  show  that  it  is  no  merit  of  Tarquin,  but  the  glory  of  the 
Regifugium  that  Horace  is  recalling.  It  suggests  the  leap  across  Roman 
history  to  the  death  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  latest,  as  that  was  the  earliest 
instance  of  devotion  '  pulchra  pro  libertate.'  Bentley,  in  his  wish  to 
bind  Horace  to  a  chronological  order  which  in  such  cases  he  never 
follows,  would  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  this  tribute  to  a  lost  cause  (see 
on  Od.  2.  7)  by  reading  ex  mera  conj.  *  anne  Curti.' 

87.  Begulum,  see  on  Od.  3.  5. 

Boauros.  The  reference,  as  in  Juvenal's  catalogue  of  the  stem 
Censors  of  old  days,  1 1 .  90  *  Quum  tremerent  Fabios  durumque  Catonem 
£t  Scauros  et  Fabricios,'  is  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  Cos.  B.C.  115  and 
107.  As  censor  in  B.  c.  109,  he  constructed  the  Aemilian  Road.  Cicero 
is  never  tired  of  extolling  him,  see  esp.  pro  Font.  7  and  pro  Mur.  7. 
The  plural  need  mean  no  more  than  *■  such  people  as  Scaurus,'  as  in 
Virgil's  *■  Extulit  haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos,'  G.  2.  169, 
and  Juvenal's  *  Fabricios,'  1.  c.  Cp.  the  long  list,  including  *  Fabricios ' 
and  '  Aemilios,*  in  Cic.  pro  Sest.  68. 

88.  Paulum,  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  Consul  who  refused  to  leave 
the  fatal  field  of  Cannae,  Liv.  22.  38  foil. 

40.  Fabrioium.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  Cos.  B.  c.  282  and  278; 
*  parvo  potentem  Fabricium,*  Virg.  Aen.  6.  844.  The  story  of  hb 
refusal  to  avail  himself  of  treachery  against  Pyrrhus  is  told  by  Cicero 
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Off.  3.  ai ;  itoiies  of  bis  conloited  poverty  hy  VtX.  Max.  4.  3.  6; 
ep.  Cic  Tdsc.  3.  13. 

A\~U.  '  He  and  Curius  of  hair  unlteinpl  were  bred  tu  do  good  scmoe 
in  wu,  and  Cainillns  too,  b;  aaa  poverty  and  thr  anceslral  farm  with 
iti  cottage  bome  (u  malch.'  They  were  'nitticonini  mascala  militnm 
Pnile*,'  Od.  3.  G.  37. 
I  11.  l]MOiiq>tja,  cp.  Od.  9.  t,;.  ii  ■inloosi  Catonis,'  of  Cato  the 
Cenwt.  Flinj  (N.  11.  7.  59)  siyt  that  ihe  tiist  'tonsor'  was  broa^bl 
lo  Rome  from  i^icWy  iii  n.  c.  300,  and  that  .Scipio  Africimits  was  Ihe  lirtt 
Roman  who  had  his  beard  trimmed  daily.  To  have  lived  before  the 
dayaofbarbeTsimplicsantiqiiily,  and  the  abience  of  softer  modem  habits. 
Oorlnio,  Ll.  Curiua  Denlatus.  who  as  Consul  won  the  battle  of 
Beneventum,  B.c.  -i-,^.  He  is  a  standing  einmple  of  ancient  Roman 
umplidty.  'Qiii  Curios  simulant,'  juv.  3,  3;  cp.  id.  tl.  y8  foil. 
Cicero,  Sen.  in.  num)>er!>  him  arnoDg  the  worthies  who  'a  villa  in 
tenatum  arcessebantur.' 

46.  '  As  a  tree  grows  by  the  unmarked  lapse  of  time,  to  grows  the 
glory  of  Marcellus';  so  the  glory  of  the  house,  dating  al  least  from 
the  captor  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  aia),  is  now  culminating  in  the  young 
Marcellus. 

occulto.  ns  Lucrtl.,  of  the  wealing  away  of  iron  by  infinitesimal 
decrements,  '  occulte  decreseit  vomer  in  arvis,'  1.  311;. 

il.  lulium  aidus,  'the  star  of  Julias'  is  the  same  ai  'Cacsaris 
ftstnim,'  Virg.  E.  9,  47,  llie  comet  which  appeared  afler  Julius  Caesar's 
death.     I  lere  it  stands  for  the  name  and  greatness  of  ihe  Julian  house. 

61.  fatia,  as  often  '  fato.'     The  fates  are  not  here  personified, 
aeoucdo  CaeBare,  '  with  Caesar  for  thy  vicegerent.' 

53-57.  He — it  is  only  a  choice  of  triumphs,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
firtt  will  be -shall  rule  the  world. 

65.  Lalio  imminentBH.     For  the  exaggeration,  cp.  Od.  3.  6.  9-16, 
64.  iuHto,  'well  earned.' 

56.  BubiectOB,  8:c.,  'Ihal  bonier  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  ' ;  so  in 
Liv.  1.  38.  I  '  campus  viae  subiectus ' ;  '  sub  '  of  succession. 

66.  Seraa,  Od.  I.  J9.  9,  3.  39.27.4.  ip.  23.  They  stand  with  Horace 
for  the  peoples  of  the  eitreme  East.  He  probably  knew  nothing  of 
them  eiccpt  that  silk  came  across  Asia  from  them,  Virg.  G.  j.  ui.  As 
described  by  ancient  geogiaphcis,  '  Series '  is  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  north-west  provinces  of  the  present  empire  of  China. 

57.  te  minor,  '  while  he  bows  to  thee,'  Od,  3.  6.  5  ■  Dis  tc  minorcm 
quod  geris  imperas.'  It  is  not  merely  a  division  of  sovereignly,  '  Caesar 
on  earth,  Jove  in  heaven '  (cp,  Od.  3.  5.  ;1.  but  the  two  soi-ereignlies 
arc  connected.    The  rule  of  Caesar  is  the  restoration  of  religion. 

40 
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latum.  The  MSS.  are  fairly  divided  between  '  latum '  and  '  laetum  * ; 
'  latum '  seems  to  sum  up  the  feeling  of  the  last  stanza  best ;  '  laetum  * 
would  mean  '  to  its  joy.' 

59.  pamin  oastis.  Lightning  striking  a  place  Was  held  to  prove 
that  it  had  been  polluted  by  some  crime,  and  the  spot  was  covered  lest 
any  should  tiead  on  it :  Diet.  Ant.  s.  v.  *  bidental/  and  cp.  Hor.  A.  P. 
471 ;  so  that  Horace,  with  a  more  general  meaning,  selects  a  particular 
instance^  popularly  recognised,  of  the  moral  government  of  Jove,  *  Caelo 
tonaAtem  credidimus  lovem  Regnare/ 

Ode  XIII. 

*  //  is  torture  to  me,  Lydia,  to  hear  you  for  ever  praising  Telephus. 
Love  as  passioncUe  and  boisterous  as  his  is  not  the  love  that  lasts. 
Happy  they  theU  are  bound  in  that  true  chain  ! ' 
mtttf— Third  Asclepiad, 

Line  1.  Telephi  . .  Telephi,  *  of  Telephus— always  Telephus.'  The 
repetition  is  emphatic ;  cp.  Epod.  14.  6,  and  one  interpretation  of  Virg. 
E.  7.  70  *  Ex  illo  Corydon  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis/  The  name  of 
Telephus  recurs  in  3.  19.  26  and  4.  11.  21,  and  always  of  the  same  ideal 
character,  a  youth,  *puro  similis  vespero,'  whose  beauty  brings  the 
ladies  to  his  feet. 

2.  roseam,  'lustrous,'  Virg.  A<ftk.  i.  402.  Cp.  Horace's  *purpureis 
oloribus,'  Od.  4.  I.  10  :  the  notion  of  colour  is  lost  in  the  more  general 
one  of  brightness. 

oerea,  Servius,  on  Virg.  E.  2.  53,  explains  this  epithet  as  meaning 
*  soft,*  *  supple.'  Flavins  Caper,  a  grammarian  older  than  Servius, 
quotes  the  passage  as  running  *lactea  .  .  brachia,'  and  interprets  it 
'Candida,'  which  may  mean  either  that  he  had  found  Mactea'  (possibly 
as  a  gloss  on  'cerea')  or  that  he  had  interpreted  'cerea,'  'white,' and 
then  forgotten  the  exact  word  which  Horace  had  used  instead  of  the 
simple  '  Candida.' 

4.  dii&cili,  xo^'iTf;.  Cp.  dpyaXioi  x^^^t  Hom.  II.  18.  119,  '  difficult 
to  treat.' 

iecnr,  the  seat  of  passion  with  the  ancients ;  so  'bilis.' 

5.  nee  mens  neo  color.  Almost  a  zeugma,  like  Virgil's  '  inceptoque 
et  sedibus  haeret  in  isdem,*  Aen.  2.  654 ;  the  use  of  the  same  verb  of 
a  mental  and  a  physical  fact,  '  my  mind  reels  and  my  colour  comes  and 
goes.' 

8.  quam  lentis,  slow,  and  so  torturing. 

14.  peipetuum, '  constant' 

15.  osotila=*labella,*  'the  pretty  lips,'  Virg.  Aen.  i.  256  '  Oscula 
libavit  natae.' 
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16.  qnlntaparM.  Ibycus,  accordlneto  Athenaeas,  i.p.  jgB,  olted 
htnty  tmrar  fUpnt  r^i  li^putrini.  And  the  Schoilsit,  on  Pind.  Pylh.  9. 
116,  uja  th&t  hon^y  bnd  been  said  to  be  Simrat  iiiptn  tt^s  &Ba»tuj'%ai, 
It  ii  possible  tlul  Horace  tnay  have  had  BOme  sDch  woidt  xa  bis  heajl  in 
^ving  this  nmntrical  ratio  of  the  sweetncts  of  Lydin's  lips.  AnotbcT 
suggestion,  to  which  Oielli  inclines.  Is  that  he  is  thinliing  of  PTtbagonu' 
division  of  the  climcnts,  eutb,  air,  fire,  w»ter,  and  ether,  the  Tifirter 
&>,  wlftrnf  o&sfa,  '  qiiinta  essentia,'  the  most  [lerfect  element,'  so  that 
'qointa  pan' will  mean  tbc  'puiesl  and  bat'  of  her  nectar.  'Quintes- 
sence,' with  othtr  woids  of  ihe  P)thiigoiean  philosophy,  was  afTecled  by 
the  Alchemists,  and  has  parsed  from  them  into  modem  Isngitage :  bat  if 
we  nse  it  in  (niislaling  Horace  we  must  Veep  il  free  from  any  un- 
conscioos  snociatioiis  of  their  cbemical  processes.  Il  is  the  '  best  part,* 
not  what  a  modem  perfumer  wonld  call  the  '  essence.' 

20.  mprem*  citius  die^  'sooner  than  at  death.'  We  majr  say  that 
'  citins '  is  used  for '  citios  qnam,'  as '  amplint '  and  '  pins ' ;  'neqnecfiiin 
plas  septima  dacitar  oestas,'  Virg.  G.  4,  107 ;  or  that  the  ablatin  does 
double  duty,  as  the  ablative  of  comparison  and  of  the  point  of  time.  Cp. 
Od.  4.  14.  13  'plus  vice  simplici.' 

Odb  XIT. 

Tie  skip  addressed  has  just  escaftdfrom  a  sterm.  Us  meal  brettn,  its 
hull  skallered,  Us  sails  in  ribands.  The  harbour  is  in  sight.  The  mind 
is  rising  again,     II  is  warned  not  to  drift  hack  into  a  sea  in  vikick  it 

Quintilian  (!<.  6.  44)  makes  the  Ode  his  illnslralion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  '  allegoria.'  '  Ut  "  O  navis  referent,"  &c.,  lolnsqne  il!e  Horatii 
locos  quo  navem  pro  republlco,  fliiclunm  tempestates  pro  bellis  civilibas, 
portum  pro  pace  atqne  concordia  dicil.'  And  the  poem  of  Alcaeus, 
which  looks  like  its  model,  was  believed  by  the  ancients  10  be  an  alle- 
gorical description  of  the  political  troubles  of  Mitylene  :  — 
dcrur^TiJ/ii  Turir  ^yi^v  arAiTiif 

ri  S'  ivOtr    Sfi/iis  i'  iy  tA  iiiaaov 
vat  ^opovfifBa  aity  fitkaiy^j 
](tifitn'i  isAxBitTit  /ifjAkif  fiAXa- 
vfp  fiiv  yctp  dyrkoi  iaToniSay  tx"> 
Xjii*pos  ii  vdv  ^a^kav  ^Sij 
Koi  AdariSf!  fiijaXai  Hat'  avro. 
XiSAtum  J'  Synvpai  .   .   .     (Fr.  18  Bergk.) 
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As  long  as  we  are  content  with  Qaintilian*s  general  exposition,  all  is 
simple.  The  allegory  is  satisfied  when  the  commonwealth,  in  danger  of 
relapsing  into  dril  war,  has  become  a  sea-wearied  ship,  drifting  back 
into  the  storm.  The  masts,  the  sails,  the  pine  of  Pontns,  the  Cyclades, 
belong  to  the  ship,  and  we  mnst  not  look  for  their  exact  comiterparts  in 
the  State.  Here,  as  with  other  allegories,  we  are  beset  with  difficnlties 
the  moment  we  attempt  to  fit  the  details  more  exactly.  It  has  been 
argued,  firom  w.  17,  18,  that  Horace  speaks  of  the  ship  as  if  he  had 
himself  left  it  (but  see  notes  on  those  verses),  and  that  the  sabject  of  the 
Ode  most,  therefore,  be  not  the  State,  bat  the  Republican  party.  Why, 
others  ask,  is  it  a  Pontic  igine,  not  some  other— Idean,  perhaps,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  mythical  origin  of  Rome  ?  Acron  suggested  the  answer, 
which  has  since  been  developed  into  a  whole  theory  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Ode.  Pompey  was  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  The 
ship,  therefore,  represents  the  fortunes  of  his  son,  Sextus  Pompeius, 
whom  Horace  would  dissuade  from  embarking  again  in  war  with  Octa- 
vianus  after  the  treaty  of  Misenum,  B.C.  39. 

The  difficulties  of  interpretation  seemed  so  great  to  Muretus,  Dacier, 
and  Bentley,  that  they  refused  to  allow  the  Ode  to  be  allegorical  at  all. 

On  our  view  there  will  be  nothing  to  fix  it  to  a  definite  date.  The 
ship  is  in  sight  of  harbour.  This  distinguishes  the  Ode  from  Epodes  vii. 
and  xvi.  (see  the  Introductions  to  them).  It  is  not  yet  moored  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wind.  So  long  as  the  most  timid  politician  could  see 
in  any  movement  a  thought  of  renewed  resistance  to  the  rule  which  had 
saved  Rome  from  anarchy,  so  long  might  Horace  have  vented  his  fears, 
or  appealed  to  the  fears  of  others  by  this  allegory. 

A  plausible  suggestion  of  Torrentius,  which  Franke  adopts,  finds 
an  occasion  for  the  Ode  in  B.  c.  29,  when  Augustus,  according  to  the 
statement  both  of  Suetonius  (Oct.  28)  and  of  Dio  Cassius  (51.  i), 
entertained  the  thought  of  abandoning  the  supreme  power  which 
had  just  fully  come  into  his  hands.  Dio  gives  a  speech  of  Maecenas 
on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  uses  the  very  allegory  of  the  Ode.  It  is 
however  certain  that  Horace  drew  his  image  not  from  any  speech  of 
Maecenas,  but  from  Alcaeus.  Dio  may  more  probably  have  taken  his 
from  Horace. 

The  image  of  a  ship  for  the  State  is  an  old  one.  See,  inter  alia,  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  T.  I,  Soph.  O.  T.  25,  Plat.  Resp.  p.  488,  Theognis,  671-682. 

Metre — I't/iA  Ascltfdad. 


line  1.  refeistil .  .  novj,  a  double  iiatemcat.  Fresh  w. 
And  ibej  will  tiviy  thee  back.  Horace  speaks  of  the  civil  war  midci 
the  sune  metaphor  in  Od.  i.  7.  t  j  '  Te  nirstu  in  bellum  resoibens  Vaiin 
&ctlE  talit  autnosis,'  and  in  Epp.  3.  3.  47  'Civilis  .  ,  belli  .  .  aettoi'; 
althoagh  In  thox  cases  il  is  individuals,  not  the  State,  who  ue  battling 
whh  the  waves. 

8.  fortilM'  ocoupa  portum,  '  malcc  a  brave  cttart  and  gain  the 
barboliT  Gnt,'  i.e.  before  the  fresh  waves  prevent  yon.  The  ship  is  still 
outside  the  bar. 

i.  nodnm,  (iipply '  sit,'  as  also  after  'saudus.'  OrcUi  speaks  of  this 
mt  'mito  zeugmale  ex  v.  "  ^emant  "  v.  "  sit  "  cUcerc,'  and  thinki  it  Sttt 
more  poetical  to  make  '  gcmiml '  the  verb  10  all  three  clauses.  Bat  it  is 
a  hanhei  lengina  to  speak  of  a  broadside  swept  bore  of  rowers  aa 
'  {groaning '  in  the  same  sense  as  yartlarms,  And  if '  geniant '  apply  to  all 
three  subjects,  tin; '  antennae  '  arc  left  without  any  special  description  of 
the  injury  done  to  them.  Bentley,  accepting  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
less  ancient  MSS.,  'gcmUDt,'  '  possunt,'  puts  the  question  at  'latas,' 
making  the  second  stanza  consist  of  categorical  statements.  For  '  vicies 
ut  .  .  gemant,'  the  particular  sense  of  '  seeing '  being  lost  after  a  time 
in  the  more  general  notion  of  '  perceiving,'  cp.  Od.  3.  10.  5-8  'Audis  quo 
Slrepitu  ianua  .  ,  remugiat  Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives  Inppiter,' 
and  Virg.  Aen.  4.  490  '  miigire  vidcbis  Sub  pedibus  terram  el  deseendere 

t>.  Bine  funibua.  They  are  the  HiroCifm™  of  Plat,  Resp.  p.  616  C  ; 
cp.  Acts  27.  17  ainfifiait  ixpSivTo  liroiamivra  ri  irXoi'oi',  ropes  passed 
round  the  hull  to  prevent  the  timbers  starling. 

7.  durare,  Virg.  Aen.  8.  577  '  durare  laborcm.' 

Oarinaa,  apparently  a  plural  for  a  sing.,  the  keel  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it.  the  timbers  that  start  from  it,  the  hull,  the  bottom.  Benlley  takes 
itasaproperplural,' Other  ships  about  you  cannot  hold  without  anchors' 

S.  imporioaina,  '  100  tyrannous,'  '  jieremptory.'  The  sea  insists  on 
breaking  in,  will  have  no  refusal. 

10.  non  di,  k.  "  sunt  inlegri.'  The  images  of  gods  which  were  carried 
on  board  as  a  protection  to  the  ship ;  Pcrs.  6.  30  '  lacel  ips:  in  liiore.  et 
una  Ingenles  de  puppe  dci.' 

11.  Pontiea,  cp.  Catullus,  '  Dedicatio  Phaseli,'  4.  13  '  Amastri  Pon- 
tile, cl  Cylore  buxifer,'  &c. 

12.  nobllia,  with  'silvae,'  'a  forest  of  name,'  cp.  3.  1  J.  13  '  fies 
nobilium  tu  quoquc  fontiam.' 

14.  pfctis  puppibtiB,  Virg.  Aen.  5.  6(13.  Ships  in  Homer  art  ^uA- 
Tomppoi.  Seneca,  perhaps  thinking  of  this  place,  Kp.  76  '  navis  bona 
dicitur  non  quae  pretiosis  coloribus  picla  est,  .  .  sed  slabilis  cl  linna  et 
iuncturis  aquam  excludentibus  spissa.' 
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timidiu,  '  in  the  time  of  his  fear.* 
15,  16.  nisi  debes  .  .  oave,  '  unless  thon  art  doomed  to  make  sport 
for  the  winds,  take  good  heed/  i.e.  if  it  is  any  use  to  warn  yon,  be 
warned.  *  Cave,*  absolutely,  as  in  Epod.  6.  1 1  *  cave,  cave/  *  De- 
bere  *  is  '  to  be  bound  to  give ' ;  it  may  be,  because  we  have  received  an 
equivalent ;  it  may  be,  as  here, -by  some  irreversible  law  outside  of  us, 
as  we  talk  of  death  as  the  '  debt  *  of  nature.  *  Debemur  morti  nos 
nostraque,'  A.  P.  62.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  with  Orelli  a 
hesitation  between  the  two  constructions,  *■  nisi  mavis  perire,  cave  '  and 
*  cave  ne  pereas,'  or  with  Dill'.,  an  djrd  koivw  government  of  *  ludi' 
brinm  *  by  '  debes  *  and  '  cave.*  You  could  not  say  *  cavere  ludibrium  * 
in-  the  same  sense  of  'ludibrium*  in  which  you  would  say  'debere 
ludibrium  ventis.'  The  position  of  '  cave  *  gives  it  the  necessary 
emphasis. 

17.  18.  Here  Horace  seems  to  be  thinking  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
much  as  of  the  ship.  The  contrast  is  between  the  two  moments,  a  few 
hours  ago  when  the  ship  was  struggling  for  existence  in  the  storm,  and 
now  when  it  is  at  the  haven's  mouth,  but  still  not  quite  safe.  His 
feeling  towards  it  then  was  *  a  hopeless  heart- sickening,'  now  it  is  *  a 
fond  yearning  and  anxious  care.* 

18.  desideriom  does  not  necessarily  imply  regret  for  what  is  lost  or 
impossible  to  get ;  see,  for  instance,  Od.  3.  1.35  '  desiderantem  quod 
satis  est.* 

19.  nitentes,  'fulgentes  Cycladas,*  Od.  3.  a8.  14,  of  their  marble 
rocks.  Perhaps  there  is  a  notion  of  'tempting  to  the  eye  but  de- 
structive.' 


Ode  XV. 

Nereus  becalms  Paris^  as  he  flies  with  HeUtty  to  foretell  to  him  his 
own  fate  and  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

*  Hac  ode  Bacchylidem  imitatur ;  nam  ut  ille  Cassandram  facit  vati- 
dnari  fntura  belli  Troiani  ita  hie  Proteum,*  Porph.  (The  last  word  is 
a  slip  arising  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  prophecies  of  Proteus  in  Hom. 
Od.  4.)  The  same  statement  is  repeated  by  a  Scholiast  on  Stat.  Theb. 
7.  320.  If,  however,  the  fine  verses  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
quotes,  without  giving  the  name  of  their  author  (Strom.  5.  731  i  AvpiKoi 
^(Tt),  belonged,  as  is  commonly  believed,  to  this  poem,  Horace's 
imitation  cannot  have  extended  beyond  the  mere  framework. 
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The  Unci  of  Bacchylidfs  are  :— 

£  IftHt  'kpiftttnKoi,  Zffit  iitfiiiiltvr  Si  SmalTa  iipmrtu 
ttiK  atrial  *i.ar<Ht  fiiyakeir  ax^a/^■  dAA'  Iv  /i«5y  iwJVa 


lAflfw  nilii  ri^  ivpirtts  airiuta*.  (Fr.  19  Borgk.) 

The  inugciT  of  Horace's  Ode  15  really  Homer's  rather  than  th»l  of  the 
Greek  lyiiiU,  cp.  Od.  1.  fi. 

A  Scholiut  Cklla  the  Ode  an  allegory  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
that  explaoatioi^  of  it  is  ailopted  by  several  edilois,  Laodinus,  Baxter, 
and  SanadoD.  liiiier  draivs  the  parallel  out  in  detail.  Paris,  hidden 
by  Venm  in  Helen's  chamber,  is  Anlotiy  taking  rafnge  in  Cleopatra'i 
ihip  at  Actinm,  He.  The  whole  theory  is  very  improbable.  Milach. 
remarks  that  the  lint  tnggeslion  of  it  is  probably  dne  to  the  potitiim  of 
the  Ode.  The  key  which  had  unlocked  [he  last  was  applied  to  this. 
Compare  the  relation  of  the  next  two  Odes  to  one  another. 

The  Ode  is  imitated  by  Slatius  Achill.  I.  10  foil. 

M«ti9—Ft>uttA  Asdcpiad. 

Line  1.  pastor,  Virg.  Aen.  7.  363  '  Phrygius  pastor.' 

2.  Heloneo.  The  older  MSS.  ate  divided  between  '  -am  '  and  '  .en, 
the  majority  of  later  ones  are  for  the  Greek  form,  see  on  Od.  1.  I,  34. 

perfldua  hoapitam. '  his  hoslcss,'  cp.  Od.  3,  3.  36  '  famosns  hospes. 
The  great  sting  of  Paris'  offence  was  that  he  poxi**  fti'iav  Tfkwtiai 
KAoiaroi  TwacKot,  Aesch.  Ag.  40c.  For  the  relation  of  the  two  ad 
jectives,  cp.  3.  7.  13  '  perfida  crcdulum.' 

S.  ingrato  oeleres,  the  winds  were  doing  their  best  to  speed  bim, 
Nereus  crossed  their  will  with  this  calm, 

5.  Dill',  remarks  on  the  weight  given  lo  the  words  '  Nereos  fata 
by  their  reservation  to  this  place,  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
natnie  of  his  words.  They  bespeak  attention  for  the  prophecy  which 
follows- 

mala  avl,  Od.  3.  3.  61  '  alite  lugubri ' ;  Epod.  10.  1  '  mala  alite 
Od.  4.  6.  23  ■  poliorc  alite,'  like  the  Cr.  apva,  o\.mU. 

7.  ruinpere.  by  a  zeugma  (Madv.  %  478,  obs.  4)  with  'nnptias'  and 
'  regnum.'  The  union  of  the  two  objects  under  the  one  verb  helps  the 
feeling  that  the  samt  Mow  will  affect  both  parposes. 

g.   Hom.  II.  ).  38S  Itpiiati  Mv  m  TtXa/xiir .  .  lipwrti  tl  rtv  iwwm. 

10.  quanta  fim«CB, '  what  a  scene  of  death  ! '  Virg.  Aen.  8.  537  '  Hen 
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quantae  miseris  caedes  Laurentibns  instant.'  See  Fore,  for  this  nse  of 
'  qnanti '  with  a  plnral,  where  we  should  expect  '  qnot/  The  strongest 
instance  quoted  from  an  Augustan  writer  is  Prop.  i.  5.  lo  'Ac  tibi 
cnranim  milia  quanta  dabit'  It  is  poetical,  and  seems  to  include  the 
notion  of  magnitude  as  well  as  of  number, '  What  a  migh  ty  host  of  cares ' ! 
moves,  used,  without  any  definite  metaphor,  of  'setting  in  motion/ 

*  b^[inning/ '  cansyig.' 

Dardanae,  Od.  4.  6.  7.  The  poets,  and  especially  Horace,  use  the 
names  of  nations  and  tribes  as  adjectives  instead  of  the  fuller  derivative 
forms  in  -ins  or  -icus.  'Marsus  aper,'  Od.  i.  i.  a8  ;  'Medum  flumen,* 
2.  9.  ai;  'Afro  mnrice,'  a.  16.  35;  'Thyna  merce/  3.  7.  3.  They 
extend  the  liberty  even  to  the  proper  names  of  individuals,  as  here  ;  cp. 
C.  S.  47,  Od.  4.  5.  I  'Romulae  gcnti';  Virg.  Aen.  6.  877  'Romula 
tellus.' 

12.  oarmsque  et  rabiem,  her  rage  is  one  of  its  own  weapons,  as 
Aeneas  in  Virg.  Aen.  la.  107  '  acuit  mentem  et  se  suscitat  ira*;  and 
Hecuba,  in  Ov.  Met  13.  554  '  se  armat  et  instruit  ira.'  For  the  union 
of  abstract  and  concrete,  Orelli  quotes  Horn.  II.  3.  447  <rvv  8*  l&aXov 
^vovs,  avif  V  ^7X««»  ^"^  /Wvc'  dy^pwyf  and  Hor.  Od.  i.  35.  33  *  cicatri- 
cum  et  sceleris.' 

13.  foil.  Hom.  n.  3.  54  oIm  Sy  roi  xP^^fV  fi^pif  T<i  rt  ZStp  'A0/>o« 
JUrrjis  \fir€  ic6fai,  r6  re  «75or,  5r'  Iv  Kovinat  fuytiifs. 

15.  divides.  The  meaning  is  doubtful.  Orelli  understands  by  it 
'  halve  the  song  with  the  guitar/  i.  e.  between  the  voice  and  the  guitar, 
'  make  the  guitar  take  half  the  song.'  Or  it  may  conceivably  mean 
'mark  the  time  of  songs,'  'accompany  them.'  Cp.  Luc.  2.  688  'buc- 
cina  dividat  horas,'  'tell  the  hours,'  i.e.  'mark  their  divisions.'  DilK. 
gives  it  a  simpler  sense,  comparing  Od.  i.  36.  6  'sodalibus  .  .  dividit 
oscnla,'  '  sing  to  one  and  another ' ;  '  feminis '  will  then  depend,  dwd 
Kotpov,  on  '  grata '  and  *  divides.' 

16.  thalamo,  of  Venus  carrying  him  from  the  fight  to  Helen's 
chamber,  II.  3.  381. 

graves,  compare  Homer's  spear,  PptOv,  fUya,  arifiapSv ;  and  there 
is  an  Horatian  contrast  between  the  weighty  spear  and  the  light  arrow 
of  reed. 

17.  Gnosii,  Cretan,  Virg.  Aen.  5.  306  *  Gnosia  spicula';  E.  ib.  59 

*  Cydonia.' 

18.  oele^em  sequi,  'Orx^os  raxvs  Atas,  Hom.  II.  2.  527,  &c. 

20.  crines.  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  this  and  '  cultus,' '  or- 
naments.' Acr.  read  *  crines,'  as  he  illustrates  it  by  Virg.  Aen.  12.  99 
'  foedare  in  pulvere  crines.'  And  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
line  of  Hom.  quoted  on  v.  13.  With  'adulteros  crines,'  cp.  'impia 
cervice/  3.  i.  17;  *  timido  tergo/  3.  2.  16;  'libero  tergo,'  3.  5.  aa; 
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'iiatot  KKnro  tjiicu,'  3.  i\.  m;  and  in  Gr.  Jf  JXtrfipw  Hpip'  Ae*ch. 
Ag.  3»8. 

2*.  With  KWic  h«ilnii(.n  I  have  followwl  Otelli  in  reading  'Tencer 
«'i  Rilter,  DilLnliuigci.  anilKi-lIer.  give  ■Teucertc'  The  MSS.  »ce 
fairly  divided  bitwttii  these  Iwo  leadings  nnd  'Tencetqne  et,"  which 
Benllej  preferrei-l.  The  S^hciliisls  do  not  help  us  ;  and  Ihoogh  Cmquiiu 
layi  thai  3  Bltml,  read  '  Teucet  le,'  he  doei  not  dislinclly  die  the 
oldeiL  The  eunsi.kialions  \a  faTOur  of 'cf  are:  (1)  that  there  was 
an  obviout  metni^il  renstin  for  altering  it ;  (I'l  that  this  reuoD,  with 
the  reading  itwlf,  ciplaini  the  double  Tarialion  'te,"qaceL'  Whit 
could  be  the  mivtlvc  for  aUerlng  either  of  these  to  the  otheT?  (3)  the 
number  of  '  urgrni.'  'Teui'i-ifjua  '  iiBwkward,  aitlie  positioa  of  '  que' 
would  Kern  to  mukr  '  Sulmnliiiiii '  an  epithet  of  Sthcnelns  «s  well  u 
Teucer. 

aoienapnciine.  ilumcr's ;«)(?( (I  ilKU.  '  eilharae  scietis,' Od.  3, 9. 
10,  Orclli  pointi  out  that  the  form  'scient.  .  sive  opus  est,'  &c,  is 
wry  likely  rroiii  Horn.  Ud.  9.  49  inara^tm  fiir  lif '  'nw  'ArSfdat 
pi^ranOoj  irni  ttn  \y^  vt^^w  iiyvn^ 

flirlt  n^psrlre.  App.  i.  }  t. 
a^.  niolior  pKtT«.  fmni  Hoiii   11.  4.  405,  »here  Slhenelus  says,  >}/"" 
Tix  wnr.^r  ^,7'  ^lirr^it  ii\v^tf  tin., 

wrai  iiMsi  ^MV  I  i.UlcU  and  Scon  s.  v.'  oI~  liiDiculi  nMpiration,  either 
lnvi>u-e  iho  I'lraih  >«cnit  caught.  s:,\f/^J  ixi'jBvir.  or  becjuse  the  head 
U  */.'.:  11  .If  \:\  the  »ltrmi>l  1,1  rciitir  it,  Meineke  ,on  Meninder  'A\. 
y  ^^'nl[■il,^  ihr  c\]>n>..i,in  »hi,-b  ivours  ihtte  and  elsewhere  ri  »fvfi' 
i\«.>-  ,!>«\  tvpUiii;.;;  t^ai    hy  the  meiiical  tctm  ifKwmta,  breathing 

;tS.  inkk'tinita  cUni*.  ;hr  a-jT'  "hic^i  kept  AchiUci'  Uiips  apart 

ili»i«  nivSMVt,  -J-htii  )VBt-,-vs.-x  thf  .Ut  v<f  J.vita  " 

S*.    f.M  tV  HwSfv,  aylhf  -luiMs'  .V  tW  »Trae  here  and  in  r.  14,  see 
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Ode  '3CVI. 

*  Fair  daughter  of  a  mother  fair  ^  though  not  so  fair  as  you,  bum  and 
forget  my  scurrilous  iambus.     Passion  is  as  resistless  as  the  afflatus  of 

Cybele,  or  Apollo,  or  B<uchus,  We  are  all  liable  to  it,  we  all  have  our 
share  of  the  lion^s  heart.  You  may  read  its  effect  in  all  story.  Curb 
your  passion ;  I  too  was  led  astray  by  it.  Forgive  me,  accept  my 
palinode  and  be  my  friend^ 

*  Tyndaridi  satisfacit . .  Imitatus  est  Stesichonim  poetam  Sicnliim  qui 
vitnperatioDem  Helenae  scribens  caecatus  est  et  postea  responso  Apolli- 
nis  landem  eins  scripsit  et  ocoloram  aspectum  recepit,  cuius  rei  et  Id 
Epodo  poeta  idem  meminit : — 

'  Infamis  Helenae  Castor  ofTensns  vice 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris  victi  prece 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina/    Acron. 

'  Hac  ode  vaXiv^ay  repromittit  ei  in  quam  probrosum  carmen  scripserat 
Tyndaridi  amicae  suae.*    Porph. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Ode  is  headed  in  the  MSS.  B  and  A  '  ad 
Tyndariden.' 

'  Cantat  palinodiam,  i.  e.  cantando  revocat  quae  scripserat  iratus  in 
amicam  Gratidiam/  Comm.  Cruq.  And  so  some  MSS.  head  it  *  Palin- 
odia  Gratidiae.*  Others  unite  the  two  views,  and  identify  *  Tyndaris  * 
with  *  Gratidia  *  or  *  Canidia  ';  *  Palinodia  Gratidiae  vel  Tyndaridis.' 

For  the  first  view,  which  identifies  the  unknown  object  of  this  palinode 
with  the  Tjmdaris  of  the  following  Ode,  there  seems  to  be  no  external 
argument.  There  was  the  temptation  to  connect  the  two  Odes,  to  make 
the  invitation  of  that  the  complement  of  the  reconciliation  in  this  ;  and 
the  connection  of  the  name  of  Helen  on  the  one  side  with  the  name  of 
Tyndaris,  and  on  the  other  with  the  original  *  palinode/  would  easily 
suggest  to  ingenious  Scholiasts  the  desired  link. 

With  respect  to  the  second  view  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  If  the 
*  criminosi  iambi '  here  recanted  are  to  be  looked  for  among  Horace's 
extant  poems,  they  can  hardly  be  other  than  his  attacks  on  Canidia  in 
Epodes  5  and  17.  To  our  ideas  it  is  a  slight  recantation  for  such  a 
libel,  so  much  so  that  it  might  seem  to  force  us  to  give  both  to  the 
Epodes  and  to  Sat  i.  8  less  reality  than  we  should  naturally;give.  There 
is  no  bitterness  in  this  Ode,  nothing  which  would  justify  us  in  holding 

D  i^^ 
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(for  thU  il  one  suggenion]  that  il  Is  a  continailioD  of  the  libel,  the  '  lu 
pndio,  tu  proba  '  which  he  offered  to  sing,  '  mendad  Ijra,' '  tuning  his 
barpio  faliehoud,'  in  Epud.  17.  39;  but  yet  llie  tone  of  the  palinode  is 
barel;  ierious.  There  is  a  mock  heroic  air  in  the'urbcsallae/'Thresiek' 
'  Frometheot' (comp.  Od.  1.4.4. 11.  i5roll.,andEp(Hl.  %\.  Il  is  intended, 
aiNewmui'sajs,  10  malic  the  occasion  slighll]'  ridicolous,  to  icpretcDl 
both  himielf  and  the  tidy  u  having  made  too  much  of  iL 

The  mXirf^ia  of  Stesichoiua,  which  added  to  the  legend  of  Troy  the 
famous  variation  that  it  was  only  a  phonlom  in  Uelen'i  ihape  thai  Pans 
carried  from  Mi  cenae,  it  mcnliooed  by  Plato,  Phocdr.  143  A,  who  quotes 
the  fim  three  linei;— 


Acron's  statement, '  Stcsichoniro  imitatur,'  can  barely  mean  more  than 
that  Horace  took  from  him  the  idea  of  a  '  p.ilioode.'  Kilter  suggests 
that  Ihe  first  line  may  be  an  echo  uf  some  line  in  which  Slesichorua 
addressed  Helen  as  fairer  thaa  her  mother  Leda. 

Line  2.  modum  pones,  '  mo<ium  ponerc,'  'to  set  bounds.' '  cupid- 
inibns,  oralioni,' are  common  expressions,  tp.  Od.  3-  15.  3  'necjuitiae  figc 
modum.'  There  is  a  play  in  its  cxlension  here  to  mean  simply  'to  put 
an  end  to,'  i.e.  ■destroy."  The  verses  have  been  iiilenipcraic,  the  lady 
shall  put  bounds  to  them  in  the  only  possible  way.  Compare  Ovid's 
trope. '  Emendaturis  ignibus,'  Trist.  4.  10.  Gi. 

3.  ponea,  the  permissive  future,  '  you  shall  if  you  wish,'  see  on  Od. 
1.6.  1. 

i.  Hadriano,  see  on  Od.  1.  1.  14. 

5-9.  'Ira  furor  brevis  est.'  'No  divine  afflatus  makes  tbosc  it 
possesses  so  reckless  as  the  passion  of  anger.' 

5.  Dindytnene,  '  Dea  Dindymi,' Catull.  61,  gi.a  mountainiti  Phrygia 
where  Cybele  was  worshipped. 

non  odytia  .  .  incola  Pythiua.  It  seems  best  to  take  this  as  a 
slight  inversion,  after  Horace's  manner,  for  '  adytis  Pythiis  incoli,'  '  not 
in  his  shrine  at  Pytho  the  god  who  dwells  there';  comp.  Epod.  lo.  13 
'Gtaia  victoram  manus'  for  the  more  usual  "Graionim.'  For  the  mode 
of  describing  Ihe  god,  comp.  Virg,  Aen.  3.  in  '  mater  cullrix  Cybelae.' 
Possibly  '  incola '  may  have  a  stronger  force,  and  represent  Pindar's  ovk 
ditcISapot  Tvxi"'  (Pyth.  4.  7),  'when  his  presence  is  there';  with  reference 
to  the  migrations  of  gods  from  one  shrine  to  another.  Dillenburget'a  in- 
terpretation is  less  likely.     He  takes  'sacerdotum,'  dsu  nxrov,  with 
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'  incola'  as  well  as  with  'mentem/  *■  his  priests'  hearts  when  he  possesses 
them/  quoting  Plutarch  de  Orac.  Def.  p.  414  e,  rov  B^bv  ahr^v  .  . 
k¥Zv6iuvay  c2s  rd  adf/Aara  rSiv  irpo<f>fjTwv  xnro<p0iyyea6ai, 

adytis  is  opposed  to  the  more  widely  diffused  afflatus,  Moveiaa/i^, 
of  Cybele  or  Bacchus. 

7-8.  non  acuta  sic  .  .  aera,  '  the  Corybantes  do  not  clash  again 
their  cymbals  with  such  fury.'  Grammatically,  these  words  are  in  a 
parenthesis,  putting  in  another  form  what  we  have  already  had  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele :  and  the  main  construction  harmonizes  not  with  them 
but  with  the  other  clauses.  *  Non  Dindymene  .  .  non  Apollo  .  .  non 
Liber  aeque  quatiunt  mentem  .  .  tristes  ut  irae.'  Bentley,  offended  at 
the  anacoluthon,  proposed  to  read  '  si  *  for  '  sic,'  constructing  as  Od.  2. 
17.  13  'Me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae  Nee  si  resurgat  centimanus 
Gyas  Divellet  unquam.'  '  Not  the  Corybantes  if  they  clash  again,*  &c. 
His  reading  is  accepted  by  Keller,  Dill^  and  others,  but  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  only  the  slightest  MS.  authority  can  be  obtained  for  it, 
there  is  the  objection  that  it  will  introduce  an  entirely  new  idea,  viz.  the 
effect  of  the  Corybantian  cymbals  on  the  hearers,  instead  of  what  we 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  stanza,  the  effect  of  the  divine  afflatus  on  the 
Mtoi  themselves ;  and  as  the  second-hand  inspiration  will  be  the 
weaker,  the  result  is  an  anticlimax. 

9.  tristes,  *  ill-omened,'  *  odious.' 
irae  '  bursts  of  passion.' 

Norious,  Epod.  17.  71.  Noricum,  the  modem  Tyrol,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  was  famous  for  its  iron,  Plin.  N.  H.  34.  41. 

10.  deterret,  frightens  from  their  purpose. 

naufragum,  actively,  as  Virg.  Aen.  3.  553  *na\ifragum  Scyla- 
ceum.' 

12.  luppiter  ipse  mens,  cp.  Od.  3.  3.  7  *  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  niinae.'  The  expression  here  contains  a  remem- 
brance of  Z<w  KaTaifirtTTis,  though  the  thought  is  not  so  much,  as  it  is 
in  the  Greek,  of  the  thunderbolt,  as  of  the  vault  of  heaven  cracking, 
*ruit  arduus  aether,'  Virg.  G.  i.  324,  of  the  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain;  for  'luppiter'  of  the  sky,  cp.  Od.  i.  1.  25. 

13  foil.  The  legend  of  Prometheus  does  not  appear  in  this  form  in 
extant  Greek  literature,  see  on  Od.  i.  7.  21  and  Epod.  13  introd.  He 
is  the  creator  of  man  in  the  myth  of  Plato's  Protagoras. 

18-16.     The  simplest  construction  is  to  take  *  addere '  after  *  coactus,' 

*  apposuisse  '  after  *  fertur,'  giving  to  *  et '  the  sense  of  *  etiam,'  *  also,' 

*  among  the  rest.'  Two  other  ways  are  proposed :  (i)  to  take  both  in- 
finitives after  *  fertur,'  *  et '  coupling  them  together.  It  would  be  hard 
to  justify  the  change  of  tense,  for  which  there  is  no  reason  as  there 
obviously  is  in  Od.  3.  20.  11,  the  passage  usually  quoted  in  illustration  ; 

D  2  ^\ 
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(i)  tofvpplj  '  esse' witb  'coBctns,'  'fertorcoBCloieac.  -etnpposiiitse': 
ep.  Tic  Add.  i.  65  'vuus  eil  . .  obsecntuG  .  .  et  rcpnllsK.' 

11.  andlqQB,  from  cTciy  ■□inul:  A.P.  3 'Urdiqnecollatis  membrii,' 
The  Schol.  Cm<\,  adds  (possibly  from  an  older  commenUtor,  and  <a 
eODCeivabI;  b^n  soiae  fuller  vrnioQ  of  the  legoidl,  'Sic  timanrm 
deprompiit  a  li.'|iorf,  a  volpc  aslutiam.' 

Ifl.  Tim,  to  he  lakcn  closely  with  '  insani,*  whicti  defines  ill  mesDiDi;, 
'  the  force  of  tht  lion's  fury." 

■tomaolio,  the  seat  of  angei,  lec  on  Od.  I.  6.  6. 

17.  Thywtten.  Thycsica  stands  as  the  reprEsenl»ti»e  of  the  crimn 
of  pamionale  ruvenge  in  Creek  Tragedy.  Cp.  Od.  1.  6.  8  ■  Saevun 
Pelopis  domom.' 

18.  oltltnae,  ihc  furthest  off,  the  first  linlc  of  the  chain.  Hitter  quote* 
Virg.  Acq.  7.  ^(,  •  (u  snaguinia  nltimns  aactor.' 

19.  ■tal«re.  l*y  the  variation  from  the  niual  'exititere,'  Honce 
clearly  wishes  hj  k'el  again  something  ol  a  living  metaphor  in  the  verb, 
though  it  is  ru.<\  tiiiiie  tvidenl  what  the  metaphor  is.  Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  7. 
5S3  '  stant  belli  causae.'  There  it  seems  to  be  '  they  are  on  fool,  in  fbll 
life  and  strength,  there  is  no  need  to  use  any  more  efforts  to  arouse 
them.'  Here  perhaps  the  verb  cannot  be  altogether  separated  from 
*o1limae.'  'I'hey  have  been  the  primary*  and  sufHcient  cause/  that 
which  stands  of  its  own  strength,  le.-ins  on  no  other. 

20.  Imprlmeret  muris  arntrum  ;  to  plough  the  site  of  a  cnnqnered 
city  was  a  token  (or  a  metaphor)  of  its  total  destruction.  Prop.  4.  9. 
41  '  Moenia  cum  Graio  Ncptunia  pressit  aratro  Victor  Palladiae  ligneos 
artis  cquHS.'     Cp.  Aesch,  Ag,  516. 

32.  me  qnoqtie,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  il  may  you.     Take 

23.  temptuvit,  of  a  disease;  Epp.  i.  6.  i3 'Si  latus  ant  renes  morlio 
temptantur';  Virg.  G.  3.441  'Turpis  oves  templal  scabies.' 

dulol  iuventtt,  'so  sweet,'  says  Dili',,  'that  one  can  think  of 
notiiing  else,  its  pleasures  make  one  careless  ' ;  cp,  Od.  i.  37.  II  'dulci 
fortnna  ebria.'  Otelli  thinks  it  is  only  the  fondness  with  which  a 
man,  as  he  grows  old,  looks  back  on  his  youth,  and  pleads  for  il  even 

21.  Qalares,  '  hasly.'  '  impetuous' ;  cp.  Epp.  1.  'S.  Sg  'odcrnnt  .  . 
sedatum  celeres ' ;  but  there  is  some  force  in  giving  the  epithet  to  the 
'  iambi '  rather  than  to  himself.  He  would  suggest  that  his  Pegasus  ran 
away  with  him. 

28.  triatis,  perhaps  wilh  reference  to  v.  9.     Here,  as  contrasted  with 

ij6'tristes»uci';  G.  I.  75  'triste  lupinum.' 
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An  invitation  to  Tyndaris  to  visit  the  poet  at  his  Sabine  farm,  *  a  very 
haunt  of  Faunus,  a  heaven-blest  spot,  where  she  will  find  all  country 
pleasures,  and  be  able  to  sing  her  favourite  songs  and  sip  Lesbian  in  the 
shcule  without  the  brawls  of  a  city  merrymaking  or  the  tipsy  violence 
of  Cyru^  Urve  and  jealousy^ 

Line  1.  Luoretilem.  This  name  probably  covers  the  whole  mass 
of  motmtain  between  the  Licenza  valley  and  the  Campagna,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  now  called  Monte  Gennaro.  See  Burn's  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,  p.  431. 

2.  mutat.  It  is  more  usual  to  put  the  thing  taken  in  exchange  in  the 
abl.,  as  in  the  last  Ode,  v.  26  '  mutare  tristia  mitibus  * ;  but  Horace 
often  inverts  them  as  here  and  in  Od.  3.  i.  47  *  Cur  valle  permutem 
Sabina  Divitias  operosiores ' ;  cp.  Od.  2.  12.  21,  Epod.  9.  27,  Sat  2.  7. 
109.  The  abl.  in  either  case  is  analogous  to  the  abl.  of  price,  the  trans- 
action being  regarded  from  the  side,  in  the  first  case,  of  the  seller,  in 
the  second  of  the  buyer. 

Iiyoaeo  Faunus.  Horace  identifies  (see  on  Od.  2.  17.  28)  the 
Latin  Faunus,  the  legendary  son  of  Picus,  and  giver  of  oracles  (Virg. 
Aen.  7.  48,  81),  the  god  of  agriculture  and  cattle  (Hor.  Od.  3.  18),  with 
the  Arcadian  Pan,  dpfi&drrfs,  the  inventor  of  the  pipe  (see  v.  10).  Cp. 
Ovid,  Fast.  2.  267  foil.,  and  esp.  v.  424  *  Faunus  in  Arcadia  templa 
Lycaeus  habet.'    *  Lycaeus '  is  a  mountain  in  Arcadia. 

8.  defendit,  Virg.  E.  7.  47  *  Solstitium  pecori  defendite.* 

4.  UBQue.  The  *  frequent  *  visits  of  Faunus  have  conferred  *  per- 
petual '  salubrity  on  Lucfetilis. 

5.  tutum,  pred.,  'without  risk,  for  it  is  safe  in  his  guardianship.' 
Bentley  is  needlessly  offended  at  the  repetition,  and  would  read  *  totum.* 
Ritter  points  out  that  stress  is  laid  on  the  quiet  and  security  of  the 
place  ;  there  are  no  vipers  nor  wolves  for  the  goats,  no  tipsy  Cyrus  for 
Tyndaris. 

arbutos,  the  bushes,  not  the  berries,  for  it  was  the  leaves  that  the 
kids  liked,  Virg.  G.  3.  300  *  frondentia  capris  Arbuta  sufficere.* 

6.  latentes  .  .  deviae.  The  two  adj.  are  correlative,  and  so  really 
belong  each  to  both  clauses.  The  arbutus  may  be  hidden  in  a  thicket 
of  other  shriibs,  the  thyme  may  grow  only  in  nooks,  but  the  goats  may 
stray  safely  to  search  for  both. 

7.  uxores,  Virg.  E.  7.  7  *Vir  gregis  ipse  caper';  G.  3.  125  *  pecori 
maritum.' 
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8.  vlridea,  posslMy,  ns  Orclli  and  Ritttr  think,  with  the  ides  ih»t 
the  colour  indic^il^il  their  poisonoos  characm.  But  any  epithet  malcn 
a  dotlger  more  Urribli^  which  helps  our  imaginaliDn  to  realise  an)'  of  it> 
circunntancn  hjoil-  %iMd]y. 

9.  Martlalea,  ih  Uabilual  eptlhel.  as  Virg.  Aen.  9.  566  ■  Martint 
Inpui';  bnt  doutitlcss  some  correspondence  is  intended  between  Ihc 
qualities  of  the  iiolvci  and  the  fierce  (^  to  whom  they  belong;  lec  00 
1.  li.  13. 

Haedlllae.  The  oldest  MSS.  vary  only  between  'haediliae '  and 
'  haedilia.'  Acrnn  rend  the  latter,  and  inlerprcls  it 'Septa  hedonun.' 
Bat  Bentle)'  ih-iHs  conclusively  that  even  if  the  Romans  had  nied 
■haedilla'  rath-.r  ihan  'caprilia'  (Vnrr.  R.  R.  j.  3.  8,  as  they  nic 
'ovile,'  not  'agnilc '),  il  would  be  Ihe  plural  of  'haedile'  with  the  1 
long  and  the  j  ahott.  Bentley  himaelf  defends  Ihe  iuggMtion  of 
'  baeduleae,'  *  kirji '  ^Anralns  hud  conj.  '  haedulei,' following  Ibe  analogy 
of  'equulens,'  ■  cijirala,'  '  hiiinuleus').  We  bnve  to  weigh  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  finof  KifiiutBv  ngninst  the  probability  of  the  name 
of  some  wood  or  hill  near  the  farm  beins  olhcnvise  unknown  to  us. 

10.  utcuaque,  temporal,  as  always  in  llor.  Od.  1.  35.  13,  ».  17.  11, 
3,  4.  29,  4.  4.  a,  Ejiod.  17.  51 ;  here,  a>  in  Od.  4.  4.  35,  it  means  '  so 

fistula,  ihe  pipe  of  F.iunus.  '  fan  [irimus  calamos  cera  coniungere 
pliires  Instituit,'  Virg.  E.  !.  31. 

11.  oubantia,  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  cannot  be  certainly  known 
till  we  ate  sure  what  '  Uslica '  was,  wliich  it  <)iialifies.  Is  it  '  low- 
lying,'  of  a  valley,  or  some  spot  in  a  valley ;  Tlieoc.  13,  40  iitirv  iv 
X^pv?  or  '  sloping,'  of  a  hill-side,  Virjjil's  '  coUes  supini ' ;  Lucretius, 
4.528,  'cnbanlia  iccia'? 

13.  di  me  tuenlur.  lie  sums  up  the  previous  Elanias.  The 
thought  was  apparently  al  first  only  the  beauty  of  I.ucrelilis  which 
draws  Fauinis  e\en  from  Arcadia;  but  it  has  passed  inlo  the  wider 
idea  that  the  Farm  and  its  owner  are  under  the  special  protection  of 

14.  hie.  The  gre.il  majority  of  MSS.  have  '  hitic'  and  we  must  add 
Acr,  and  Porph..  who  interpret  •  scilicet  de  Sabiiio  fundo.'  But  ■  hie  ' 
and  'hinc'  (,he)  are  often  confused,  as  in  Od,  i.  Ji.  i.l,  where  B  has 
'  hinc'  against  the  clear  sense.  And  the  balance  of  the  three  promises, 
country  pleasures,  music,  and  good  wine  without  quarrelling,  perhaps 
justifies  the  almost  unanimous  preference  given  by  the  editors  to  'hie* 

14-16.  The  construction  is  'copia.  ruris  hononim  o]iiilenta,  benigno 
comu  manabit  tibi  ad  plenum.'  'Tk-nty.  rich  in  all  the  jmile  of  the 
country,  shall  stream  from  her  bounteous  horn  into  [by  lap  till  il  is 
full.' 

5i 
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15.  ad  plennm,  adverbially,  as  in  Virg.  G.  a.  244  'Hue  ager  ille 
mains  dnlcesque  a  fontibns  iindae  Ad  plenum  calcentnr.* 

16.  honoruxn B ( omnium  quibus  honestatur  rus/  Orelli;  i.e.  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.  S.  a.  5.  la  'dulcia  poma  £t  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi 
fundus  honores.'  So  leaves  are  'silvae  honor/  £pod.  11.  6,  Virg.  G. 
a.  404. 

oomu,  the  horn  of  plenty.  Ovid  gives  two  forms  of  legend.  In 
Fast.  5.  115  it  is  the  broken  horn  of  a  goat  which  Amalthaea  filled 
with  fruit  for  the  infant  Jupiter.  In  Met.  9. 85  foil,  it  is  the  horn  which 
Hercules  broke  from  the  forehead  of  Acbelous,  and  which  the  Naiads 
filled  for  Plenty,  *  pomis  et  odoro  flore.' 

17.  reduota  valle,  as  in  Epod.  a.  13  and  Virg.  Aen.  6.  703  'deep- 
drawn,'  '  running  into  the  hills.'  It  suggests  the  ideas  both  of  quiet 
and  of  shade. 

18.  fide  Tela,  in  songs  such  as  Anacreon  might  have  written  and 
sung. 

19.  dioea,  see  on  i.  la.  13. 

labor  antes  in  uno,  wearying  themselves  for  love  of  the  same  man, 
viz.  Ulysses. 

20.  vitream,  as  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  the  Oceanid  Perse,  Horn. 
Od.  10.  139;  so  Thetis  is  called  *  [Achillis]  mater  caerula,*  Epod.  13. 
16.  Statins  has  imitated  it,  Silv.  i.  3.  85  *  vitreae  iuga  perfida  Circes,' 
and  I.  5.  15  '  Ite  deae  virides,  liqnidosque  advertite  vultus,  £t  vitreum 
Veneris  crinem  redimite  corymbis.' 

21.  innocentia,  'that  will  not  lead  to  brawls';  a  light  wine. 
Athenaeus,  i.  aa,  calls  it  olvapioy. 

22.  duces,  *  drink,'  as  Od.  3.  3.  34  and  4.  la,  14. 

SemeleXus  Thyoneus,  from  Semele  Thyone,  both  names  of  Bac- 
chus' mother.  The  latter,  as  coming  from  Ov€tv,  is  appropriate  here  ; 
see  on  Epod.  9.  38. 

23.  oonfundet,  an  extension  of  the  usual  phrase,  'miscere  proelia'; 
the  drunken  brawl  is  represented  as  a  *  blind  and  aimless  quarrel ' 
between  Mars  and  Bacchus. 

24  foil.  '  You  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  petulance  with  which 
Cyrus  vents  his  jealous  suspicions.' 

25.  male  dispari,  '  a  poor  little  match  for  him ' ;  '  male '  increas- 
ing the  unfavourable  force  of  the  adj.  as  in  *  rauci  male,'  Sat  i.  4.  65. 

26.  inoontinentes,  *  violent/  wapotvlq,  as  Orelli  explains. 


^^ 
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'  Tbe  pojpoae  of  Ihc  OHe  may  be  summed  op,'  uyi  DUlenbn^cr, '  in 
the  lines  of  Tteognis'  1 509,  ed.  Bergk}  : — 

o&ov  »ivJ>JMDs  BouXvi  utiKLv    iff  Si  Tii  airiy 

'  Plant  Ik*  Vint,  Varui,  tsptcially  mhtre  it  grmui  sb  v/ili  as  at  Tl^r. 
atui  drink  ef  iti  fruits,  but  il  is  fessibU  Is  drink  toe  muck' 

VaniJ  Is  Cklled  by  the  ScboliuU  '  Quintilius  Varus,'  and  generally 
Identified  witli  the  Quintilias  the  friend  of  Virgil,  who  died  in  B.  C  14, 
and  vhoK  dettli  is  lamented  in  Od.  I.  14. 

The  fonn  at  least  of  the  poem  was  suggested  by  an  Ode  of  Alcaens, 
of  which  we  have  the  first  line,  Athen.  10.  S  ; — 

tirfiii'  A^^o  ^vr(6ajji  rp^rtpor  BiytfHoy  d^WAar. 
Krtr«— i"«Dnrf  AsrUpiad. 


Virgil's  word  for  p!anlin|j;  trees,  G.  i.  375,  &c. 

2.  mice,  a  soft  and  kindly  soil,  opp,  to  Viigil's  '  difHcile,'  G.  1.  179  ; 
'aniarum,'  ib.  238. 

moenia  Catill,  a  further  description  of  'Tiburis  solum';  forCatilus 
see  on  Od.  i.  7.  1 3,  and  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  672.  Horace  seems  to  stand 
alone  in  shortening  the  penult,  of  the  usual  *  Calillus.'  Compare  his 
use  of  '  Porscna,'  Epod,  16.  4. 

3.  siccis.  the  opp.  of  '  nvidis,'  Od.  4.  5.  39  '  dieimiis  integro  sicci 
mane  die,  dicimns  uvidi  Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest' :  cp.  Kpp.  1.  19.  9. 

dura,  tertiary  pred.  '  All  thai  heaven  ever  sels  before  them,  every 
task  and  fortune,  is  hard." 

deuB,  as  in  Od.  i.  3.  31 ;  not  liacclius,  but  the  power  which  raica 
our  life. 

4.  ollter,  ' in  any  other  way  than  this';  the  true  way  is  implied  by 
'  siccis '  in  the  opposed  clause. 

5.  orepat,  like  the  Gr.  vaTaifiv,  k/xituv,  of  ralllijig  or  tiresome  talk, 
■S.  3.  3.  33  '  si  quid  Slertinius  veri  ctepat ' ;  A.  P.  247  '  jniniunda  erej>enl 
ignominiosaque  dicta."  So  that  it  can  only  be  used  with  the  next  verse 
by  a  7CUgma. 

6.  deoeiu,  Od.  i .  4.  6. 

S5 
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7.  at^  so  of  recent  Editors,  Keller,  Orelli,  Ritter,  and  Dill'.  Cniquius 
reads  'at'  without  mentioning  any  v.  1.,  which  is  perhaps  evidence  that 
he  found  it  in  his  Bland inian  MSS.  B,  and  all  tenth-century  MSS. 
(except  T,  which  has  *  ant  *)  have  *  ac,*  and  Bentley  follows  them.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes,  £pp.  i>  i.  13,  i.  19.  a6,  2.  i.  208,  do  not 
require  an  adversative  as  strongly  as  this  transition  from  the  use  to  the 
abuse  of  wine. 

modioi,  'that  loves  moderation/  *  verecundum  Bacchum,*Od.  i.  27. 
3.  It  would  properly  be  the  epithet  of  the  draught,  As  8*  Ai'  £rvc/^aAA|y 
iroaios  fiirpoWf  Theogn.  47. 

transiliat,  see  on  i.  3.  24 ;  '  lightly  to  overpass  the  bounty  of  Liber,' 
K/pa  Atovvffov,  is  not  to  be  content  with  what  the  god  allows  us,  but  to 
take  more  *  invito  Deo,'  v.  1 1. 

8.  Centaorea.  For  this  story,  see  Ov.  Met.  12.  219  folL,  and  cp. 
Horn.  Od.  31.  295  olvos  xal  Kivravpoy  dycucKvr^y  Ebpvricaifa  &aa* .  .  \t 
Aawi$as  iXOowr' ;  Virg.  G.  2.  455  foil.  '  Bacchus  et  ad  culpam  causas 
dedit :  ille  furentes  Centauros  leto  domnit,'  &c. 

8U];>er  mero.  Ritter  takes  *  super,'  of  place,  over  the  spilt  wine ; 
Orelli,  of  respect  «  *de,'  as  'civiles  super  urbe  curas,'  Od.  3.  8.  17. 
In  the  legend,  however,  wine  is  not  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  Dill', 
thinks  that  Virgil's  'nocte  super  media,'  Aen.  9.  61,  will  justify  us  in 
taking  it  of  time,  *  after.' 

9.  debellata,  see  on  Od.  i.  3.  13. 

Sithoniis,  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
three  which  run  out  into  the  Aegean  from  Chalcidice.  For  Thracian 
intemperance,  cp.  Od.  i.  27.  i,  1.  36. 13,  2.  7.  26. 

9,  10.  *  There  is  warning  in  the  heavy  hand  of  Evius  on  the  Sitho- 
nians,  when  in  their  greedy  haste  they  divide  right  and  wrong  by  the 
slender  line  of  their  own  appetite,'  i.e.  when  the  only  distinction  they 
place  between  right  and  wrong  is  whether  they  desire  the  thing  or  not. 

11.  candide,  *  ever  fair  and  ever  young,*  of  the  bright  beauty  of 
divine  youth ;  Epod  3.  9  *  candidum  ducem,'  of  Jason. 

Bassareu,  a  name  of  Dionysus  from  fiaaaapCf  a  Thracian  word  for 
a  foxskin  worn  by  the  Bacchants.  Horace  puts  *  I  and  those  who 
agree  with  me  will  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  wine,'  into  language 
taken  from  the  Bacchic  mysteries.  '  I  will  not  lay  an  irreverent  or 
untimely  hand  on  thy  rites.' 

12.  quatiam,  properly  applied  to  the  thyrsus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
solemn  lifting  of  the  sacred  '  cista,'  which  contained  the  emblems  of  the 
god,  'commotis  excita  sacris  "thyias,'  Virg.  Aen.  4.  301. 

variis,  Theoc.  26.  3  gives  a  list  of  the  leaves  gathered  by  the  Bac- 
chants, Xaaias  dpvds  dypia  <pv\Xa  |  Kiaaov  r€  ditoyra  Kal  dff<p6li€\ov  t6v 
Mpyds, 
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1^.  obalt*,  Ciinll.  64,  ijg  'obscura  cn»ii .  .  orgiaciitU';  Tib.  1,  ;. 
4B  'occaltit  coDjcia  dsta  Metis.' 
IS-  mih  dlTitm.  info  ihc  light. 
MtM,  '  tU«licp.'  acldrc&wd  Mill  to  Bawhni.     '  Do  not  exdte  ds  too 

BsMoyntlD,  Od.  3.  1 1).  I  ft  '  Cut  Berecj^tine  ccssinl  llunina  tibiie  *  f 
the  hom  used  in  t  ytxle't  wotshjfi  on  Mount  Rerecyntiu  in  Phiyi^a. 
It  w«s  also  ID  nccompaniment  of  the  B«cchic  orgies.  Cltnll.  1.  «. 
'  Pltmgebftnt  sUl  pioccria  tympana  palmis,  Multu  laudioDos  dBabont 
coTDiu  bombot.' 

11.  OMoaa,  ■.  p!i)^ical  characteristic  of  the  persoitified  self-love,  at 
ConiDgton  points  out  in  a  note  on  his  TraniUtian- 

15.  pltu  nlmlo.  Od.  i.  33.  1.  Epp.  1.  id.  30,  and  kc  note  on  Epp. 
3.  I.  198.  The  order  in  prose  is  '  nimio  plos.'  Cic  ad  Att.  10.  8.  It 
haa  been  eiplaincl:  (0  as  a  translation  of  (rwtfo-rar,  following  the 
analogy  of  'plu?  justo,'  Stc.,  'more  than  that  which  is  loo  much': 
(1)  as  following  the  analogy  of  '  plus  paulo'  (>a  little  too  much'),  Ter. 
Heaul.  I.  1 .  8  ;  '  nimio  validius,'  Plin,  14.  I )  ;  '  nimio  meliuB.'  Plaat. 
Pcrs.  I.  3.  31,  '  by  very  much  too  much  ';  'nimio'  being  the  ablative  or 
adverb  of  measure.  Il  is  a  colloquial  phrase  common  in  Plautns,  M.  G. 
I.  6.  106,  haceh.  1.  J,  41.  and  the  combination  in  Baech.  4.  4.  11  '  nimio 
minus,  multo  patum.'  seems  to  shnw  thnt  the  second  explanation  was 
the  true  one;  sec  a  collection  of  instances  of  'nimio'  with  compar. 
adj.  in  Ramsay's  '  Mostcllaria.'  Excursus  ti.  It  qualifies  '  tollens.' 
'lifting  far  loo  high' ;  with  this  picture  cp.  Od.  3.  ifc.  17  '  luro  perhorrui 
Lale  conspicuum  toUerc  vettiircm.' 

Gloria,  ' v.ninglory,'  as  in  Epp.  1.  f8.  ii  '  Gloria  quern  supra  vires 
ct  vestit  el  ungil.- 

IS.  arcani  Fides  prodlRa,  an  oxymoron, '  Faith,  that  blabs  out  her 
secret ' ;  cp.  Od,  3.  J4.  59  '  periura  fidca,' 

perluoidlor  vitio, '  with  a  window  in  its  mind,'  Con.  Compare  the 
Greek  proverbs  naroiTpoi'  tfSout  -jfoXKut  iat  vtroi  ti  rnv  and  -rA  Ir 
Mapti^  Tou  iTJ^DiTDt  iirl  Tj  fKiiiaiTn  Toi  ntSvoyTat,  Hor.  Epod.  11.  14, 
S.  I.  4.  8y. 

Ode  XIX. 

'  I  Ihoughl  my  days  of  fmiicii  were  oi-er,  bul  lovt  and  Toine  and 
idliniss  and   Glyitra's  ktauly  are  loo  mii.Ii  for  me.     Again  I  feel  Ihi 

full  power  of  Vtnus — again  fiusl  hcn-c  all  other  sutjecis  lo  -wrili  lovt 
son^ — a)^itt   think   only  of  /■rofiitialing    I'enas    and   mode  alii);  the 

paim  of  my  paision.' 
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See  Introd*  to  Ode  4.  i,  which  Horace  links  to  this  Ode  by  repeating 
the  first  line. 


Third  Asclepiad. 

Line  1.  saeva,  '  imperions/  '  Saeva  Proserpina,'  Od.  i.  a8.  20  ; 
'saeva  Necessitas,'  i.  35.  17. 

2.  Semelae.  It  is  needless  to  write  *■  Semeles '  against  the  nearly 
nnanimous  authority  of  the  MSS.,  although  Horace  more  usually  prefers 
a  Greek  forni  in  the  Odes.  Comp.  Helenae,  Od.  i.  3.  a,  with  Helenen^ 
I.  15.  2,  Helene,  4.  9.  16. 

8.  Iiioentia,  *  freedom  of  life/  as  Catullus,  51.  13,  traces  his  passion 
to  '  otium/  '  Otium,  Catulle,  tibi  molestum  est/  &c. 

5.  niter,  Od.  3.  12.  5  *  Liparaei  nitor  Hebri,'  'bright  beauty.' 

8.  lubrioiu,  a  face  to  look  on  which  is  to  slip  from  your  resolve. 
The  metaphorical  use  of  '  lubricus'  in  the  sense  of  '  haiardous '  is  com- 
mon in  Cicero.     For  the  inBn.  see  App.  2.  §  2. 

10.  The  Scythians,  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Spaniards,  represent 
to  Horace  the  foreign  politics  of  the  time,  the  glory  that  Augustus' 
arms  were  always  about  to  win  or  had  won,  cp.  Od.  2.  11.  i,  3.  8.  16, 
&C.,  and  Introd.  to  Odes  i-iii.  §§  7,  8. 

11.  versis  equis,  Od.  2.  13.  18  *sagittas  et  celeris  fugam  Parthi ' ; 
Virg.  G.  3.  31  *  Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis.' 

12.  nee  quae  nihil  attinent,  '  nor  aught  that  is  irrelevant,'  sc.  to 
her,  and  to  love,  to  my  proper  themes :  that  he  docs  not  add  such  a 
qualification  may  be  possibly  meant  to  show  that  he  is  already  absorbed 
in  the  thoughts  of  love ;  he  is  no  longer  speaking  of  them  from  out- 
side. 

18.  viviun  oaespitem,  a  fresh -cut  turf  for  a  temporary  altar.  Od. 
3.  8.  4  *  acerra  thuris  Plena  .  .  positusque  carbo  in  Caespite  vivo.' 

14.  verbenas,  Od.  4.  11.  6  *ara  castis  vincta  verbenis';  Virg.  Aen. 
12.  1 20  *  verbena  tempora  vincti ' ;  Virg.  E.  8.  65  *  verbenas  adole 
pingues  et  mascula  thura.*  Explained  (by  Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  1.  c, 
Donatus  on  Ter.  Andr.  4.  3.  11,  and  Acron  on  this  place)  as  the  name 
of  all  green  things,  boughs  or  leaves  of  myrtle,  bay,  olive,  &c.,  or 
even  grass  gathered  '  ex  puro  loco '  and  used  in  a  religious  rite.  The 
quotations  given  show  that  they  were  used  for  several  purposes  in  a 
sacrifice. 

15.  bimi.  New  wine  was  used  in  sacrifices,  cp.  Od.  i.  31.  2,  3.  23. 3  ; 
*  bimi '  will  therefore  probably  mean  *  last  year's  wine,'  which  would  be 
used  till  the  wine  of  the  year  was  ready. 

meri,  wine  with  any  admixture  of  water  was  unfit  for  religious  uses, 
Fest.  s.  V.  *spurcum.* 

16.  veniet  lenior,  opposed  to  *  in  me  tota  mens,'  v.  9.    TVskft.  as«* 


d  ^nfal  '  ofHalni 
th«D  of  faToni,  and  woulJ  be 
Sm  Od.  1. 10. 


Ode  XX. 

Am  tHmlatiOH  le  Maeienas  la  vhil  Horatt  al  his  SahiHt  farm,  U-iU't 
ke  wHl  Aavt  not  iiutieJ  the  Caecuban  er  Faiermaa  luhUk  lu  ilrinlu  al 
hewn,  but  SaUtK  wine,  if  <ktaf  ytl  careJuUy  btltltd  by  Huron  him- 
stlf,  andearrylag  in  Us  dali  a  fltasanl  rtminisetnu  ef  Mutcfnai  lift, 
Bit.  af  tk4  rmnJi  af  apflavu  with  vikich  kt  viai  retdvid  en  firil 
tmttring  tkt  theatre  aj'Icr  an  illHess. 

On  the  date  c.f  ihia  Ode.  see  Introd.  to  Odes  i-iii.  %  8. 

Compare  the  tone  of  the  Ode  with  Epp.  t.  5. 

Line  1.  modiois,  of  simple  make  and  material,  or,  perhapi  more 
likely,  of  moderate  size.  See  on  Epp,  i.  5.  a,  and  cp.  Sat.  1.  8.  3$ 
'  caltces  poscit  maiores.' 

1.  onntharia,  a  kind  of  cup  with  handles  ('  gravis  altrila  pendebat 
canthinis  ansa,'  \"ix^.  E.  6,  171,  usually  of  large  siie  (Plin.  N.  H.  33. 
1 1  '  C.  Maiius  post  victoriam  cantharis  polasse  Liberj  palris  exemplo 
traditut,'  and  the  '  eaiilliarus'  is  the  drinking. cup  given  to  Bacchus 
himself^,  and  of  common  material.  Horace  names  it  among  bis  table 
fumituTC,  rough,  but  scrupulously  clean,  in  the  parallel  lipp.  i.  5.  13 
*  et  canthanis  et  tanx  Ostendat  tibi  te.' 

OraecOi .  .  ipse,  both  touches  point  to  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
process  of  rackin;;  it  off  from  the  '  dolium.'  Itotaee  did  it  with  his 
own  hands,  and  used  a  '  tesia '  or  '  amphora,'  whidi  still  kept  some  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  Chian  or  Lesbian  which  it  had  held ;  for  '  Qdo 
seniel  est  imbula  reccns  servabit  oiiorem  Tesla  diu,'  Epp.  1.  J.  70. 

3.  oonditum  levi,  '  stored  and  scaled,'  The  cork  wns  secured  by 
a  coating  of  pitch,  Od.  S.  8.  9  '  Hie  dies  .  .  Corticem  adstriclum  pice 
dimovebit  Amphorae.'     So   to  open  an  amphora  is  '  rclinere,'   see  on 

in  theatre,  Od.  2.  17.  15  '  qunm  populus  frequcns  Laetum  Iheatris 
ter  crepuit  sonum.' 

S.  aques,  see  on  Od.  ?,.  16.  10,  and  1.  i.  1. 

patomi,  because  Maecenas  is  '  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,'  and  the 

river  is  the  '  Tuseus  alveus.'  Od.  3.  7.  28  ;  *  I.yiiins  Tibris,'  Virg.  Acn. 

1.  781.     So  that  in  the  whole  verse  there  is  implied  rcfetence  to  both 

topics   of  compliment,  Maecenas'   high  birth  and   his  rnodest  state, 
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*  Maecenas  eqnes  Etrusco  de  sangaine  regnm  Intra  fortnnam  qui  cnpis 
esse  tuam/  Prop.  4.  9.  i. 

6.  ioooea  imago,  see  on  Od.  i.  la.  3. 

7.  Vaticanl.  The  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  the  only  one 
finished  at  this  time,  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Campus  Martins,  so 
looking  across  the  Tiber  on  the  Janiculan  and  Vatican  hills.  Juvenal 
(6.  344)  lengthens  the  second  syllable  in  Vaticanus,  and  he  is  followed 
by  Martial. 

9.  Caeoubnin.  The  'Caecubus  ager'  was  a  marshy  tract  on  the 
coast  of  Latium  between  Terracina  and  Formiae.  The  wines  chosen 
to  represent  the  finer  Italian  growths  are  two  pairs  of  neighbouring 
vintages,  one  pair  in  Latium,  the  Caecuban  and  Formian  (Od.  3.  16. 
34) ;  the  other  in  Campania,  the  Falemian  and  the  wine  of  Cales  (Od. 
I.  31.  9,  4,  la.  14). 

10.  tu  bibes.  It  is  easier  to  see  the  difficulty  of  this  reading  than  to 
convince  oneself  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the  proposed  remedies.  If  it 
stands,  it  must  mean,  *  I  must  leave  you  to  drink,  sc.  at  home,*  the 
future,  as  in  Od.  i.  6.  i.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  awkardness  in 
the  difference  of  sense  which  we  are  thus  obliged  to  put  on  the  future 
here  and  in  v.  i,  *  potabis.*  Keller  prints  *Tum  bibes,*  a  conj.  of 
Doederlein*s,  which  seems  to  be  the  reading  of  the  best  MS.  of  Por- 
phjrrion's  scholia  on  Sat.  a.  1.  48,  where  this  verse  is  quoted.  He 
explains  it  (Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  xix.  p.  212)  to  mean,  *  Then,  after  the 
flask  of  Sabine,  you  shall  have  some  Caecuban  ;  you  should  have 
Falemian  if  I  had  any.*  But  the  sense  is  dull ;  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  doubt  the  antithesis  *  Tu '  .  .  *  mea  * ;  and  Caecuban  is  usually  a 
type  of  the  most  expensive  sort  of  second-class  wine  (see  Od.  2.  14.  25, 
&c.).  He  had  previously  (Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  xviii.  p.  274)  supported 
•Tn  bibis,*  the  quantity  of  the  i  being  justified  by  *scribis,*  Sat.  a. 
3.  I.  Mr.  Munro  (Journal  of  Philology,  1871,  p.  350)  proposed 
from  a  reading  'hides'  in  a  Paris  MS.  of  the  loth  century  (A),  to 
restore  *  vides*  in  the  sense  of  *  you  provide.*  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  5.  i.  3 
*nt  prandium  nobis  videret,*  and  Ter.  Heaut.  3.  i.  48  *Quid  vini  ab- 
snmsit !  Sic  hoc,  dicens,  asperum.  Pater,  hoc  est :  aliud  lenius  sodes 
vide.  Relevi  dolia  omnia,  omnes  serias,*  a  passage  which  Mr.  Munro 
thinks  may  have  unconsciously  suggested  to  Horace  the  *  levi '  of  v.  3  as 
well  as  the  *  vides  *  of  this  verse. 

11.  temperant.  Properly  the  man  who  mixes  the  wine  and  water 
is  said  *  temperare  pocula.*  The  vines  and  hills  are  here  said  to  do  so 
because  they  produce  the  grapes  which  are  used  for  the  purpose. 


^v 


.j^.. .   .1   u»   i:.r,   2>,  the  yc 
tlic   tciiipli-   to   A|M)11()  on   the   Palaliiic 
(|uiii<|ucniii;il    l.iidi  Aelin  i  in  honour  ol" 
llic  <.  >ilc'  was  wiillcn  lor  tlicir  t'lrsl  ccleb 
Orelli  considers  it  a  mere  exercise  c 
some  such  occasion  as  the  games  of  K.c. 
to  have  been  composed  for  public  perfon 

M •tr«— /i/M  Asdepiad. 

Line  1.  Di&nam.    The  first  syllable  is  h 

2.  intonsum,  £pod.  15.  9,  Hom.  I 
It  is  the  sign  of  youth.  The  maidens  a 
aNv  ijbyA^raM^  Soph.  £1.  1239  >  ^^^  boys,  i 

Cynthium,  from  M^  Cynthus  in  Dei 

3.  liatonam,   as  the  mother  of  the 
A  poll.  14  X^P*  yJucoAp  Si  Aijroi  iwtl  riiets 
meant  that  both  choruses  should  join  in  he 
He  returns  to  the  maidens  in  v.  5  *  vos.* 

5.  laetam  fluviis,  as  in  CatuU.  34.  5 
Silvammque  virentium  Saltuumque  recon 
tinm  * ;  Find.  P.  a.  7  vorafdas  'AprifitSos. 

ooma.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  (B  r,  su 
which  Acron  seems  to  have  read  and  trie 
with  'laetam  flnviis.*  Bentley  defends  it 
Algidus,  &c.  against  Tempe  and  Dclos,  an 
*  insignem  pharetra  humerum  '  of  the  next 
hardly  have  tol^mf^i    »i 
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them  on  the  south-east.     Its  woods  are  celebrated  in  Od.  3.  23.  10,  4. 

4-  57. 

7.  Exymanthi,  a  mountain  on  the  north  frontier  of  Arcadia. 

8.  Cragi,  in  Lycia,  for  Artemis  as  well  as  Apollo  Av^t*  opta  Zif^aati^ 
.Soph.  O.  T.  ao8.  *  Nigris  *  is  the  epithet  of  *  silvis  *  only  so  long  as 
it  belongs  to  '  Erymanthi  * ;  in  the  second  clause  the  epithet  '  viridis ' 
supplies  its  place,  though  grammatically  attached  to  *■  Cragi/  see  on 
Od.  a.  5.  13,  3.  33.  15.  For  the  verbal  antithesis  'nigris,*  *  viridis,* 
cp.  Od.  I.  36.  15  'Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium,*  a.  ao.  3,  and 
II  *■  asperae  . .  leves' ;  3.  2*j,  18,  19  '  ater  . .  albus.'  Horace  is  specially 
fond  of  contrasts  of  colour,  see  on  Od.  a.  3.  9,  and  cp.  i.  35.  17,  18 
'hedera  virente  .  .  puUa  myrto.*  The  woods  would  be  black  from 
pines.  Holm  oaks,  &c.,  Od.  4.  4.  57  ;  4.  12.  11  'nigri  coUes  Arcadiae.' 

9.  Tempe,  where  Apollo,  according  to  the  legend,  purified  himself 
after  the  slaughter  of  Pytho. 

10.  natalem  Delon,  Od.  3.  4.  63  *  natalem  silvam/  Virg.  Aen.  4. 
144  '  Delon  matemam.' 

12.  firatema,  for  Hermes  invented  the  *  lyra,*  though  he  gave  it  to 
Apollo,  Hom.  Hymn.  (U  'Epix^v  490-502  ;  see  on  Od.  3.  4.  4. 

18.  hio.  B  and  some  other  MSS.  read  *  hinc,*  see  on  Od.  i.  16.  14. 
Bentley  would  read  'haec  bellum  .  .  hie  miseram  famem,'  'ne  nihil 
omnino  agat  Diana.'  But  Horace  does  not  separate  the  functions  of 
the  two  deities.  Both  are  dXt^Uaxoif  *averrunci.'  The  boys  are  to 
pray  to  Apollo  because  he  can  avert  war  and  pest  and  famine ;  and  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  girls  will  pray  to  Diana  for  the  same 
reason.  For  a  similar  brachylogy  leading  to  a  slight  confusion  as  to 
the  assignment  of  the  parts  of  the  hymn  I  have  already  (on  v.  3)  re- 
ferred to  Od.  3.  a 8. 

lacrimosum,  voAt/doxpw,  hajcpv6tvra  ;  '  lacrimabile  bellum,*  Virg. 
Aen.  7.  604,  war  and  its  pains.  He  does  not  pray  for  peace,  but  only 
that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  felt  in  Parthian  or  British,  not  in 
Roman,  homes.  Cp.  Od.  3.  27.  ai  'Hostium  uxores,'  &c. ;  Virg.  G. 
3.  515  *Dii  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  ilium.' 
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*  Di  me  tuentur :  Dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.'    Od.  i.  17.  13. 

The  protection  from  common  dangers  accorded  to  the  poet's  flocks  is 
extended  to  himself.  As  a  child,  '  non  sine  Dis  animosus,'  he  is  covered 
by  the  wood-pigeons  from  the  snakes  and  bears  of  Mount  Vultur  (Od. 
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}.  4).  Heccnr)'  matches  him  &om  the  folly  and  danger  of  dvJl  >nr 
into  which  bii  boyiih  entbD^nnn  had  caninl  him  (Od.  i.  7^.  Fnnm 
(Od.  ».  17)  wards  off  from  him  the  falling  tree.  Now  a  wolf  flies  frem 
him  u  he  wuiriere  niinniied  in  the  woods  nenr  his  Sabine  fann. 

We  may  i;.)iii|.>^tt  the  Ode  wilh  the  Epistle  <t.  10)  addressed  lo  the 
•ame  Fnscns,  '  IJibi^  aiaatorem  Fu^cnin  satiere  iubemus  Ruris  ania- 
tores.'  '  t'u^^o  iiin^'ns.'  v.  31,  '  A  harmleas,  pioua  life  is  the  ime  seoel 
of  lafely  anil  of  Im|ipines5.'  The  Ode  ditsK*  this  doctrme  in  the  E»fl> 
of  poetry  aii<i  riligton — the  Epistle  ia  that  of  philosophy  and  worldly 
wisdom.  Ari-'tius  Fusctis  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  Epp.  i.  lo. 
»-4  'cetera  picne  gcmcUi  Fratemi»  aoimis  qoicqnid  negat  alter  et 
alter  Annnimus  potiter  TetuU  notique  cotumbi.'  He  appeals  in  S.  i. 
10.  83  amobgR  the  critic*  by  whooc  jndgnient  Horace  will  abide;  in 
S.  t.  9  as  the  friend  who  wickedly  escapes,  leaving  the  poet  'snb 
cnltro.'  He  is  called  by  Acr.  on  Epp.  i.  lo'tcriptor  iragoediamm,' 
by  Forph.  '  comoedioram,'  by  both,  on  S.  I.  g.  6t  *  giammalicorum  doc- 
tissimus,'  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  from  other  sources. 

L4ne  1.  intagei  vitae.    S,  z.  3.  zio  '  integer  anlmi.' 
soeleris  puruB,  Od.  3.  i;.  16  'opcru 
Greek  genitive,  for  each   of  which  t" 

ablntivc.  Cp.  S.  1.  3.  113  'pumm  est  vitio  titii .  .  cur,  Madv.  %  190  g, 
f  ]6g  b,  ubs.  3. 

."i.  asHtuoRBH.  As  far  ns  concerns  Horace's  dsc  of  words  there  is 
ec]nally  ^ooii  authority  for  taking  this  of  the  hot  sandy  coast  that 
borders  ilio  Syrtcs,  as  'aeslnosae  nira  Calabriac,'  Od.  I.  3:.  5.  or  of 
the  boiling  surf  of  the  bay  ;  '  Harbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper  Aeslnat 
onda,'  Od.  i.  6.  3.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  that  place  makes  for  the 
latter  interptetallon,  as  in  that  case  both  passages  will  combine  the 
same  two  dangers.  You  iiave  lo  choose  between  a  furious  sea,"  if  yon 
don't  land,  and  savage  inhabitants  if  you  do.  The  proverbial  danger 
of  the  Syrtes  consisted  partly  in  the  number  of  sunken  tocfcs  in  the  bay, 
partly  in  deep  ijuitksands  which  lined  the  shore. 

6.  inhoepitalom  Cauoaauin,  hpod.  i.  10;  Aesch.  P.  V.  jo,  of  the 

7.  fabuloaus,  with  its  storied  iJangers,  the  stories  ihnt  would  be 
told  of  India  as  of  any  unknown  soulhem  coLnliy,  of  its  jangles,  iB 
strange  beasts.  The  Hydaspcs  is  a  river  of  the  I'mijaab,  (he  modern 
Jclum,  Virg.  G.  4.  »M, 

8.  lambit.  used  of  the  gentle  wash  of  water,  as  of  fire,  S.  I.  5.  73, 
Virg.  Acn.  a.  683,  Ac. 
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9.  namque.  The  whole  force  of  the  Ode  is  thrown  on  Horace's 
mu-acnloos  escape,  which  is  the  sufficient  justification  both  of  the  general 
statement  in  the  two  preceding  stanzas  of  the  safety  of  innocence,  and 
of  the  particular  statement  in  the  two  that  follow  of  the  poet's  own 
indifference  to  outward  circumstances,  see  Introd.  to  i.  34. 

10.  ultra  terminum,  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  farm.  A  few 
acres  of  the  forest  belonged  to  him,  Od.  3.  16.  29,  S.  2.  6.  3. 

11.  ezpeditis,  as  Catull.  31.  7  'O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis'?  a 
variation  of  the  more  usual  *■  expedire,  solvere  animum  curis.'  Bentley 
(and  Keller  follows  him)  adopts  '  expeditus '  from  some  MSS.  of  less 
weight.  DilU.  supports  the  ablative  on  the  ground  that  Horace  inclines 
to  ^fUKor^Acvra  in  Sapphic  verses.  Macleane  points  out  that  there  are 
six  other  instances  in  this  Ode,  w.  3,  9,  14,  17,  18,  a  a. 

18.  portentum,  sc  the  wolf,  ripas,  viKwpoy;  not  that  to  see  a 
wolf  there  was  such  a  wonder,  but  he  means  to  express  the  shock 
which  the  sight  gave  him,  and  half  playfully  turns  the  wolf  into  a 
monster. 

inilitariB,  'the  land  of  soldiers,'  is  chiefly  a  complimentary  epithet 
to  the  poet's  birth-place,  cp.  3.  5.  9 '  sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus  ' ; 
a.  I.  34  '  Dauniae  caedes.'  All  other  Roman  excellences  are  in  the 
same  way  attributed  to  the  Apulians,  industry  and  hardness  to  the  men, 
housewifely  virtues  to  the  women,  Od.  3.  16.  26,  Epod.  2.  4a.  A  com- 
parison, however,  of  i.  17.  9  (see  note  there)  suggests  that  there  is  some 
connection  of  thought  between  the  size  of  the  wolves  and  the  soldierly 
character  of  the  inhabitants. 

14.  Daunias,  Apulia,  so  called,  according  to  Fcstus,  from  Daunus, 
an  Illyrian  prince  who  settled  in  it  and  became  the  son-in-law  of 
Diomede,  see  on  Od.  3.  30.  1 1.  *  Daunias'  is  a  Greek  form,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Horace,  but  not  uncommon  in  Ovid ;  cp.  *  Ambracias 
terra/  Her.  13.  164,  &c.,  though  more  usually  with  Greek  names  and 
in  an  adjective.  The  MSS.  vary  between  *  Daunias '  and  *  Daunia,'  the 
latter  altered,  metri  gratia,  in  a  few  to  *  Daunia  in.'  For  Apulian 
wolves,  cp.  Od.  I.  33.  7. 

15.  lubae  tellus.  Augustus  restored  to  the  younger  Juba,  in  B.  c. 
30,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father, 
the  elder  Juba,  who  fought  at  Thapsus  on  the  side  of  Scipio  and 
Cato,  and  slew  himself  after  their  defeat.  In  B.  c.  25  Juba  surrendered 
Numidia,  which  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received  instead  of  it 
Mauretania  with  some  tribes  of  the  Gaetuli  to  the  south  of  it.  As 
*  Gaetulus'  is  a  common  epithet  of  lions  (see  on  the  next  Ode,  v.  10),  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  passing  allusion  to  this  exchange,  and 
that  *  Juba's  new  territory '  gives  a  date  to  the  Ode. 

17-24.  *  Place  me  in  the  frigid  zone  or  in  the  torrid  (cp.  Od.  3.  3.  55 

E  6ej 
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'Qu  pute  dcbacchcDtuT  ignes.  Qua  nebulae  pluTiiqBe  raR*')lcra 
not,  I  ilull  itill  lie  ^c,  «tiil  light -bolted.' 

17.  ptgri*!  -upTDrt,  of  ihe  dull  deadncss  of  winter;  'brDiu  inert," 
Od.  4.  7.  II ;  I.uuret.  <;.  74;  '  Bmma  aivcs  sflcn  pigTumqDe  rigcmm.' 

niUl*  arbor  reeraatur,  i.  e,  there  u  no  tree  to  be  wi^e  to  life  ipin 
by  the  breeiei  nf  summci.  Ihe  '  gmilabitU  aura  FavooL' 

19.  toalu*  luppiter,  see  00  Od,  I.  I.  15. 

22.  domlbus  aegatai  until  for  honisn  liabiUIion,  opp.  to  tut  Vaa- 
pente  lonea,  wbicli  ore  '  mortalibui  aegrU  Mnnere  couceme  di*oiB>' 
Viig.  G.  1.  »37, 

3S.  dnloa  rideatem,   ftom  Sappho's  i^  ^uiiAata  .  .  mi   i><Au'm 
liupim.    Catallui.  in  his  imitation  of  that   Ode   (51.  f,'.  has  '  Dolce    | 
lidentem.'    Foi  the  coustiuctioti  compare  1.  11.  14  'lucidum  tolgcates'l    | 
3.  19.  6  'tattidum  loclatur':  3.  27.  67  'pertidum  ridens,' &c     'La- 
lagen'  takei  us  back  to  the  wolf  and  v.  10;  '1  ifaall  be  tbe  aamc    ' 
Horace  tdll,  free  from  care  ind  thinking  of  Lalage,  and  safe  in  being 
the  same.'     Horace  donbtlcsB  felt  the  piny  on  ihc  name  of  'prattling' 
Lalage  (AaXtiB) ;  cp.  0<1.  1.  3j.  1  '  immitii  Clycerac.'    Tbe  choice  of 
the  name  may  be  due  to  the  TemcmbraDce  of  Sappho'*  verae  01  tbe 
;e  of  Sappho  to  the  name. 


ODE  XXIII. 

'  I'™  fiyfrom  me,  Chio,',  like  a  frightctud  kid  to  its  dam.     I  am  not 
a  tiger  or  lion  going  to  eal  you.     You  an  too  old  for  suti  ihyruss.' 

We  have  possibly  part  of  a  Gfeek  original  to  this  Ode  in  a  fragment 
ofAnacreon  (Fr.  51  Bergk)  :- 

iyavSn  ola  Tt  riBpiiv  yioBtjKia 
ToAafliji'di'  oar'  Ir  uAjji  mpoiaait 
iirokii'peii!  l/irA  /iijrpit  jwo^fiij. 
Chloe's  name  seems  to  be  thosen  lo  suil  the  character,  see  Introd. 
to  i.  8  and  App.  i. 

MMx»—Ei/ii  Asilefiiad. 
Line  1.  vitas.  This  was  the  reading  of  the  Comm.  Cruq.  and  is  found 
in  one  MS.  of  the  loth  century  (wj ;  but  if  it  be  righ',  it  was  very  early 
corrupted  lo  '  vital,'  which  is  rend  in  li  and  all  tlie  other  loth  ceptory 
MSS.,  was  interpreted  by  Porpb.  and  Act.,  and  is  quoted  by  Diomedes. 
A  change  from  Ihc  third  person  in  v.  1  to  the  second  in  v.  9  would  be 
■Uange  in  the  absence  of  any  change  of  tune  to  account  for  it ;  and, 
66 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  misimderstanding  of  the  snbj.  of  '  tremit '  may 
have  led  a  copyist  to  assimilfite  *  vitas '  to  it  On  the  metrical  question, 
see  on  Od.  i.  15.  24,  and  Index  of  Metres. 

4.  auramm  et  slluae,  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  a.  728  '  Nunc  onmes  terrent 
aurae  sonus  excitat  omnia.*  '  Siluae*  is  a  trisyll.  as  in  Epod.  13.  a  ;  so 
'  miluus/  Epod.  16.  3a. 

5.  veria  .  .  adventus,  &c.,  '  if  through  the  light-hung  leaves  hath 
run  the  shiver  of  spring's  approach/  i.  e.  of  the  '  animae  veris  comites.* 
Od.  4.  I  a.  I ;  Lucret  5.  735  *It  ver  et  Venus  et  Veneris  praenuntius 
ante  Pinnatus  graditur  2>phynis.*  Bentley,  pressing  'adventus*  too 
closely,  objects  that,  when  spring  is  still  approaching,  there  are  no  leaves 
nor  lizards  nor  fawns,  and  is  displeased  at  the  boldness  of  attributing 
the  shiver  to  the  approach  of  spring  rather  than  to  the  leaves,  see  4. 
4.  7.  Muretus  had  written  (■'  ex  codd.'  but  no  extant  MS.  is  known  to 
have  it)  *  Vitis  inhorruit  Ad  ventum,*  which  Bentley  accepted,  altering 
'  vitis '  to  '  vepris  *  a  conj.  which  had  occurred  independently  to  Sal- 
masius.    The  Vulg.  was  read  by  the  Scholiasts. 

7.  laoertae,  Virg.  £.  a.  9  'Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta 
lacertos.* 

8.  tremit,  sc.  hinnuleus. 

9.  atqai,  'and  yet,'  Od.  3.  5.  49,  Epod.  5.  67. 

aapers,  'angry,'  as  '  asperas  serpentes,'  Od.  i.  37.  a6 ;  '  asperum 
tactu  leonem,'  3.  a.  10 ;  'asper  siti  anguis,'  Virg.  G.  3.  434. 

10.  Qaetulus  leo,  Od.  3.  ao.  a,  Virg.  Aen.  5.  351 ;  see  on  v.  15  of 
the  last  Ode. 

firangere,  of  crushing  between  the  teeth  ;  Virg.  G.  a.  7a  *  glan- 
demque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis' ;  Horn.  II.  11.  113  wi  hk  \ic»  IXii^oio 
rax^rp  r/fvia  riieva  'Frfibiots  awia^f  kafia)y  Kpartpoiaiv  69ovaiy.  For  the 
infin.  see  App.  a.  §  i. 

12.  tempestiva  viro,  as  Virgil  expresses  it,  Aen.  7.  53  '  lam  matura 
viro,  plenis  iam  nobilis  annis.' 


Ode  XXIV. 

Of  the  person  whose  death  is  the  subject  of  this  Ode  we  know 
nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius  (a.  d.  a64-34o),  which,  opposite  the  year  A.  v.  c.  730,  b.  c.  a4, 
has  (in  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome)  *  Quintilius  Cremonensis  Vergilii 
et  Horatii  familiaris  moritur.'  We  may  notice  that  the  mention  of 
Cremona  makes  him  a  neighbour  of  Virgil.    The  Scholiasts  on  Horace 

E  2  ^*l 
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cdl  blm  Qubtilius  Vam;,  and  add  that  he  woi  k  RoDUU  kldchl, 
identifying  him  iviili  ihe  (Juiniiliiis  of  A.  P.  438,  see  on  1.  7,  aad  wiili 
VanuofOd.  I.  iS. 

The  Ode  11  nut  mertly.  at  Potph.  describes  it,  '6^v«  in  QiUDtilmni 
■odalem  Vergilii-'  The  I'scndo-Acr.  chaiactEriies  it  moie  JDStly,  '  Coo- 
■olatnr  Vergilium  impalknlcr  amid  sni  mortem  Ingcnlcin.'  Horaces 
feeling  is  for  A'ij^'il  as,  much  us  tor  ibeic  commoa  friend.  From  ihii 
point  of  view  wc  musl  be  struck  b}'  the  delicacy  of  the  '  consoladon.* 
Hejtutifiet  Virgil's  grief,  he  sbires  it.  'He  loo  mil  join  iH  IJU^rgi; 
QuiHtiHus  it  gene,  the  peertiss,  tht  soul  of  modtsly,  keiteur,  juHiit, 
tmd  tnUht  All  good  men  loeep ;  and  ttihe  has  greater  right  to  wttf 
than  Virgil,  whole  piety  and  trvsljultttis  the  geds  have  to  liurdfy 
reaiarded'  f  Onh  it  last,  wheo  he  bus  opened  hii  friend's  heart  b]'  Ut 
expression  of  iyni]ialhy.  docs  he  venture  on  a  hint,  not  pethapi  of  com- 
fort, but  of  «elr-ri9lrairit.  '  ^/tet  all.  ho  laments,  though  sTtteter  lka» 
Orpheus,  no  prayers,  will  reaeh  the  dead.  It  it  a  cruel  fate,  fattOKe 
only  Tvill  lighten  u-hal  may  not  be  eured.' 

It  would  seem,  if  Donatus  be  giving  a  genuine  trail  of  Virgil  in  his 
Life,  c.  \S,  ihal  Horace  is  recalling  his  friend  to  bis  own  philosophy 
for  consolalion  ;  'Solitus  erat  dicere  nullam  virtulem  commodiorcm 
homini  esse  paticntia,  bc  nuIIam  adco  asperam  esse  foitnnam  quam 
prudenter  patiendo  vir  fortis  non  vincaC' 
Mati* — Fourth  Asclefiad. 

Line  2.  praecipe,  'teach  me.'  The  Muse  her^lf  is  10  sing,  cp. 
Od.  I.  11.  I.  Horace  will  only  hear  her  voice  and  repeat  the  strain 
after  her. 

3.  MelpomeDO,  see  on  Od.  i.  i.  3.4,  and  cp.  3.  30.  16,  4.  3.  1. 

S.  ergo,  S.  :.  c,.  101  '  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis  Nusquam  est '7  cp. 
Virg.  E.  I.  4;  'Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt.'  So  Ovid 
begins  Trisl.  3.  a.  1  '  Ergo  etat  in  ^tis  Scytliiam  quoque  visere  nostris.' 
Like  Ibc  Gr.  dpa,  it  indicates  a  conclusion  forced  on  the  speaker  to  his 
surprise. 

parpstuua,  broken  by  no  waking,  uiipnoya  rjnptTiai  vrvor,  Mosch. 
3.  110.  CaluH.  J.  5  'Soles  occidcre  et  redire  possunt ;  Nobis  cum 
semel  occidil  hrevis  lux  Nox  est  perpetua  una  domiienda.' 

8.  urget,  '  lifS  heavy  on';  Od.  4.  9.  37  ■  Urgentur .  .  longa  nocte"; 
Virg.  Aen.  10.  745  '  Olli  dura  qules  oculos  el  firreus  urget  Somnus.' 

Fudor,  aiian.     Accordinj;  to  the  dehniliou  in  A.  Gell.  19.  6  '  limor 
inslae    reprehension  is,'  the   sensilivencss    lo    the   judgnicm    of   others, 
which  makes  a  man  modest,  harmless,  tcmpicrale. 
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7.  TidOB,  defined  by  Cic.  Ofif.  i .  7  *  dictorum  conventonimqne  con- 
stantia  et  Yeritas/  and  called  there  '  iustitiae  fundamentnm.*  In  calling 
Good  Faith  or  Honour  the  sister  of  Justice,  Horace  implies  that  the 
two  go  together,  and  therefore  that  both  were  present  in  Quintilius. 

nuda  Veritas,  as  Acr.  explains, '  quae  nihil  occulti  habeat  nt  egeat 
tegomento.'  Ritter  compares  the  picture  of  Quintilius,  the  candid 
critic  of  A.  P.  438  foil. ;  see  Introduction  to  this  Ode. 

8.  inveniet,  for  the  sing,  verb  after  several  subjects,  see  Od.  i.  3.  3. 

11.  firustra  plus.  Virgil,  the  gentle  and  reverent  poet,  has  com- 
mitted his  friend  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gods,  little  dreaming  how 
they  would  discharge  the  trust;  now  he  asks  back  his  *depositum* 
(cp.  Od.  I.  3.  5-8)  only  to  find  how  fruitless  his  piety  has  been. 
Another  interpretation  is  that  of  Lambinus,  '  Thou  askest  Quintilius  of 
the  gods,  and  findest,  despite  thy  piety,  that  he  was  not  lent  to  thee  on 
such  terms,'  ie.  that  you  should  never  part.  The  first  is  probably 
right  as  assigning  the  same  agent  to  *■  creditum '  and  '  poscis,*  and  as 
giving  a  more  definite  sense  and  connection  with  the  context  to  *  frustra 
plus.'  With  the  thought  of  these  words  we  may  perhaps  compare,  as 
a  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  poets,  Virgil's  notice  of  the 
same  moral  difficulty,  Aen.  2.  426-430,  and  his  more  reverent  and 
religious  comment,  *■  Dis  aliter  visum.* 

ita  = '  hac  condition^'  on  such  terms  as  this. 

18-15.  quid  si  .  .  num.  The  words  *  frustra  pius '  have  struck  the 
note  which  is  the  key  to  this  stanza.  '  In  vain— did  I  say? — while  he 
was  alive.  What  if  you  had  the  persuasive  lyre  of  Orpheus  ?  could  it 
restore  to  us  the  dead  *  ?  Orelli  reads  *  Quod  si  .  .  non,*  but  against 
the  preponderance  of  MSS.  For  the  construction,  a  hypothetical 
question  preceded  by  the  interrogative  or  exclamatory  *quid,*  Dill*", 
refers  to  S.  2.  3.  159,  Epp.  i.  19.  10,  Virg.  Aen.  4.  311. 

15.  vanae  imagini.  Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  292  'tenues  sine  corpore 
vitas  .  .  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae.'  The  unsubstantial  forms, 
rticijcay  ciScuXa,  in  Horn.  Od.  11,  have  to  drink  a  draught  of  blood  before 
they  can  recover  life  enough  to  talk  with  Ulysses. 

17.  lenis  recludere,  App.  2,  §  2. 
precibus,  the  dat.  =  *  in  answer  to.' 

fata  recludere,  to  open  the  door  of  fate.  *  Panditur  ad  nullas  ianua 
nigra  preces,*  Prop.  4.  11.  2. 

18.  nigro  compulerit  gregi,  has  gathered  to  the  black  fold.  For 
the  case,  cp.  Od.  i.  28. 10  *  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo  demissum.'  Madv. 
§  251.     For  the  image,  Od.  2.  3.  25  *  omnes  eodem  cogimur.* 

19.  patientia,  see  Introduction  to  the  Ode. 
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'  Tkt  Mmtti  friitbi.  I  lan  lail  sBrrimi  and  /tan  la  tkt  vrindi.  Tkl 
pUiHa  tf  PartMa  Ihal  IroHbU  all  ikt  iforld  are  nftking  K  mt.  JMf 
KU,svitei  Mmi,  to  vnoBe  a  ihafflil  ef  frtikeit  lyric  vtru  for  Mf  dk«r 
fritnd  Lamia' 

It  it  diGGcnlt  lo  xt  the  pnini  of  coiuicctioD  between  tlic  firsi  and  \»A 
putf  of  the  Oite,  unless,  indeed,  as  hm  been  suggested,  Horace  u 
holding  Dp  hii  own  cheerfulness  and  iu  source  to  Ijunis's  imiutiao, 
lee  InlTod.  to  Od.  3.  17.  tf  Epp.  i.  14.  6  refer  to  the  same  perrao  u 
the  two  Odei,  the  trait  there  given,  'mpto  de  fntre  dolentis  Insoll- 
biliter,'  may  conrinn  the  idea  thnl  he  wos  i  person  on  whom  hottow  sal 

Aelius  Lamia,  the  school  friend  of  Nnmida  (Od.  I.  36.  7)  and  the 
'  vcttislo  Qobilis  ab  Lamo'  of  3.  17.  i,  is  Efc™")'  Identified  with 
L.  Aelius  Lamia  who  was  Praefectus  uibi  io  A.U.  jj,  sind  died  A.D.  33. 
Ta.c.  Ann.  6.  17  '  genns  illi  decorum,  vivida  senectns.'  If  this  Ude 
therefore  is  to  be  dated  before  B.C.  13,  he  innst  have  been  quite  a  young 
man  when  it  was  •rritlen.  Kilter,  feeling  this  to  be  a  difBcully.  suggests 
that  the  Lamia  of  the  Odes  is  an  elder  brother  of  Lucius.  The  name 
of  a  Q.  Aelius  Lauiia,  '  triumvir  monetatis,'  has  been  found  on  a  coin 
of  this  date.  He  thinks  thai  il  is  his  death  that  Lucius  is  reprt-seoted 
ai  lamenting  In  Epp.  i.  14.  6. 

On  the  date  of  the  Ode  and  the  allusion  of  w.  3-j  see  Inlrod.  lo 
Odes  i-iii,  %  8. 

With  vv.  1-6  cp.  Virg.  G.  1.  490-497.  The  friendship  of  the  Muses 
gives  to  Horace  the  freedom  which  Virgil  attributes  to  philosophy  and 

Line  \.  Husis  aroicua,  gives  the  reason  for  his  being  able  to  throw 
care  to  the  winds;  for  the  expression,  cp.  '  amicum  Crcthea  Miisis.' 
Virg.  Aen.  9.  774. 

metui.    Cp.  Virg.  G.  a.  49 1  ■  Ali|ne  raetus  omiies  et  ineiorabile 
fatum  Subiecil  pedibus.' 

t.  protervi»,  the  winds  'at  play.'  as  'Imiibiium  ventis,'  1.  14.  16. 
Cretictim,  see  on  Od.  1.   i.  14.     It  is  a  proverbially  stormy  sea. 
Soph.  Tr.  1 17  fliurou  iroAOirWDi-  Wii.f  ifAa^oj  Hp^mof. 
3.  poitare,  for  inlinitive,  see  i. 
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qnis,  best  taken,  perhaps,  with  the  Schol.,  as  a  datiye  plttr. ;  q). 
Epod.  IT.  9  ' in  qois * ;  '  by  whom  the  king  of  the  frozen  coast  beneath 
Arctos  is  dreaded.*  '  Quid  Tiridaten  terreat '  is  the  same  question  put 
another  way :  but  it  is  more  general,  and  Tiridates  would  fear  other 
things  besides  the  King  of  Scythia.  Others  make  '  qois  *  a  nom.,  *■  who 
is  the  king  so  terrible/  &c.  It  will  still,  on  our  view,  refer  to  the  fears 
of  Tiridates.  Dill'.,  however,  nrging  the  parallel  *  infidos  agitans  dis- 
cordia  fratres,  Nee  coninrato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro,'  Virg.  G.  a. 
496,  497,  takes  '  metnatnr  *  of  the  fears  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
the  Scythian  king  (cp.  Od.  i.  19.  10,  and  see  on  3.  8.  18)  as  repre- 
senting the  barbarians  north  of  the  Danube,  of  whose  incursions  so 
much  is  made  in  Horace. 

5.  onioe,  though  every  one  else  is  full  of  these  questions. 

6.  fontibu*  integris,  &c.  A  second  reminiscence  (see  Od.  i.  7.  7) 
of  Lucr.  I.  9a6  '  iuvat  integros  accedere  fontes  Atque  haurire ;  iuvatque 
novos  decerpere  flores,'  &c.  Observe  how  Horace  combines  the  two 
claims  for  his  poetry,  'integris,'  'novis  fidibus,*  and  yet  'Lesbio 
plectro*;  cp.  £pp.  i*  19.  ai  'Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  prin- 
ceps,  Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede  .  .  Parios  ego  primus  iambos  Ostendi 
Latio* ;  see  on  Od.  i.  i.  a9.    He  only  claims  originality  in  imitation. 

9.  Fimplea,  prop,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  Pieria  (cp.  'Pierides 
Musae*),  near  Mount  Olympus.  Horace  uses  it  as  an  adj.  of  the 
Muse  who  haunts  the  spot.  Bentley  and  others  would  read  the  Greek 
form  *  Pimplei '  against  the  MSS.,  which  vary  only  between  *  Pimplea  * 
and  *  Piplea.' 

mei  honores,  'honours  that  I  can  give*;  cp.  Pind.  Nem.  9.  ai 
kinwiefyjni  MkvTOis  lipcaa  rifiaus. 

11.  saorare,  to  canonize,  to  give  the  immortality  which  so  many 
stout  hearts  have  lacked  for  want  of  a  '  vates  sacer,*  Od.  4.  9.  35. 


Ode  XXVII. 

In  Od.  I.  18  the  poet  had  recommended  moderation  in  the  use  of 
wine  on  moral  and  religious  grounds.  Here  his  object  is  the  same 
though  the  tone  is  lighter.  The  Ode  is  a  dramatic  sketch  of  a  banquet 
which  is  degenerating  into  a  drunken  brawl.  Horace  interrupts  it  by 
an  appeal,  playful  in  its  mixture  of  the  Bacchic  hierophant  with  the 
genial  poet  of  good  living.  The  company  would  reply  to  their  monitor 
by  filling  his  glass.  '  On  one  condition  only,'  he  says,  and  diverts  them 
at  once  from  his  own  lecture  and  their  rising  quarrel  to  an  absotbm^ 
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interc5t  in  tlie  love  affairs  of  Mei;i!la'i   brolhcr,  his  baibfiiliiesj,  his 
inugioed  confideaccs,  his  mytteiiously  hopeless  fsle. 

It  i(  at  leut  an  mecDioiu  snmestioD  of  Ritter's  lha.1  ihe  '  Opuntiie 
fralet  Megillae'  is  the  sune  ■*  the  Xanihias  Phoceus  of  Od.  i.  4, 
whom  Honce  banters  on  hii  love  for  1  slai'c  girl  (the  '  Chnrybdii '  on 
this  view  of  this  Ode),  neither  '  liilcti;  '  if  we  read  the  irony  ari|;ht,  nor 
'  Idcto  (versa ';  tee  the  Introd.  to  that  Ode. 

Alhcn.  I.  p.  427  A  preierveipan  cf  a  poem  of  Anacreon,  whiidi  may 
htve  iospired  tbe  begiiiniii£  of  thii  Ode  ;— 

i.f  hifin  (al.  iti1^^^  ,titi9'  oGru 
tariff  Tt  ifdAaAtjif 
Zcv^ic^r  winir  top    Qfifi 

IUK*TKHtf   Jam    (oAtHI 

tirovfret-rtt  If  vfiruiE. 

Line  1.  natis.  Horace  is  fond  of  the  trope :  cp. '  nata  mecuni  test*.' 
Od.  3.  31.  I ;  'versus  nude  natt,'  lijip.  1,  1.  13s.  Cp,  espedallj  A.  P. 
377  '  animit  natnin  .  .  poema  invincUs.' 

■ojphia  pusnaM  j  cp.  Jdv.  ;.  ifi  ■  latgia  prolndnnt :  sed  mox  et 
pocula  torqae*  Sanciua,  et  nibro  lielerges  vnlnera  mappa;  Inter  vo» 
quotics  libertinorumque  cohortem  Pugaa  Sugunlina  fervet  cammissa 
lagena.' 

■2.  Thracum;  see  on  Od,  I.  18.  9. 

3.  vereaundum.  '  modici  LiijcH,'  Od.  1.  iS.  7.  From  another  point 
of  view  Horace  calls  him  *  inverc^-undxis  dens/  ihc  god  who  removes 
the  restraints  of  bashfulness,  Epod.  11.  ij.  Hitter  thinks  that  there  is 
an  antithesis  intended  lielwecn  'verecundnra'  (cp.  ■  vefecundns  coloi," 
Epoii.  t7.  iii  and  '  sanguineis,"  the  red  of  the  blnshinj;  wine-god's 
cheeks  (oli-wnoi  9foi,  Soph.  O.  T,  iii)  and  the  cpd  sCains  of  bloodj- 
([uarrel.  The  conslniction,  '  Bacchom  prohihelc  rixls'  {cp.  Epp.  I.  i.  31 
'  nodosa  corpus  probiberc  chcragca  ')  is  found  in  pro.-e,  as  Cic.  de  L^. 
Man.  7  '  magnum  civium  numetum  calamilalc  prohibere.' 

5.  vino  et  lucoTnis.  the  lamjis  axe  signs  of  festivity,  as  they  imply 
a  banquet  prolonged  into  the  night ;  cp.  '  vigilcs  lucemaa  perfer  in 
lucem,'  Od.  3.  8.  14:  '  vivae  lucemae,'  3.  it.  aj.  So  probnblyto  cxall 
the  hospitality  of  IJido's  welcome,  and  not  only  for  the  picture,  Vjrg. 
Aeu.  I.  716  *  Dependent  lychni  laqnearibus  aureis  Inccnsi  et  Doclem 
Dammis  funalia  vincunt.' 

Medus  aoioBoea,  Plat.  Rep.  8.  p.  553  fuia'  PnaAla  ri&pra  nai 
BTpfnoWitai  dJtivoiKii  TiapaiairsvvTa,  '  It  is  only  barbarians  1  hat  sit  down 
with  a  diik  to  drink  wine,  and  so  we  must  leave  it  to  Ihtm  to  quarrel.' 

6.  immane  quantum,  ^p-'iixayor  Snw,  Saviioarin  ovot,     Tac.  Hist. 
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4.  34  'Civilis,  lapsQ  eqai  prostratns  .  .  immane  quantum  suis  pavoris 
et  hostibus  alacritatis  indidiL'  Cicero  has  'nimium  quantum/  Orat 
25.  87.  Grammatically,  it  is  a  full  parenthetical  clause,  after  the  model 
of '  nescio  qub/  standing  instead  of  the  expected  adverb  of  quantity,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  *  discrepet.' 
ixnpiiun,  because  they  offend  Bacchus. 

8.  oubito  presso,  with  the  left  arm  deep  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa. 

9.  Beveri,  '  rough,*  *  strong  tasted,'  seems  synonymous  with  the  'forte 
Falemum'  of  S.  a.  4.  24.  Pliny  (N.  H.  14.  8.  6)  distinguishes  three 
sorts  of  Falemian,  'austerum'  (Horace's  'severum'),  'dulce,'  *tenue*; 
cp.  CatulL  27.  I  '  minister  vetuli  puer  Falemi  Inger  mi  calices  amariores.' 

11.  Megillae,  a  Greek  name.  Megillus  is  an  interlocutor  in  Plat. 
Legg*  She  comes  from  Opus  Locrorum.  The  challenge  to  give  a  name 
as  a  toast  is  common:  Theoc.  14.  18  ^Si;  8i  vpolSyros  l8o^  lirfxcfcr^oi 
dxparov,  I  Srrivos  ff^cX'  ivaaros,  ibfi  ii6vov  Srrwos  clvfv;  Mart.  I.  72.  I 

*  Naevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  lustina  bibatur.' 

beattiB  . .  pereat,  '  dies  a  happy  death.*  For  the  oxymoron,  cp. 
Od.  I.  33.  14  'grata  detinuit  compede,*  and  Tib.  2.  5.  109  Maceo  cum 
saucius  annum  £t  faveo  morbo,  tam  iuvat  ipse  dolor.* 

13.  oessat  voluntas,  '  Falters  thy  will  *?   Do  you  hesitate  to  tell  us? 

14.  qaaecanque  VeniiB,  Od.  1.  33.  13  *melior  Venus*;  cp.  v.  16 

*  ingenuo  amore,'  i.  e.  love  for  a  freebom  girl.  *  Venus  *  is  still  more 
definitely  for  *  the  beloved  *  in  Viig.  E.  3.  68  *  Parta  meae  Veneri  sunt 
munera.' 

15.  '  The  passion  with  which  she  fires  thee  need  raise  no  blushes.* 

16.  que.  Dillenburger  draws  attention  to  Horace's  use  of  *  que  '  in 
such  a  case,  where  the  first  clause  having  a  negative  form  an  adversative 
conjunction  would  be  more  usual ;  cp.  2.  12.  9,  2.  20.  4,  3.  30.  6,  and 
see  on  Epod.  15.  14. 

semper,  always,  and  so  I  am  sure  now. 

17.  *  Whisper  to  me,  if  you  will  not  tell  it  to  all  the  company.* 

19.  laborabas.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
reading.  *  Laboras  *  is  found  in  a  few  good  MSS.,  but  the  hiatus  is 
filled  in  none  of  any  authority.  The  imperfect  represents  the  Greek 
6.p  iwdvusy  *  you  are  labouring  ai/  the  ti?ne.'  It  is  of  a  new  discovery, 
and  refers  to  the  time  before  the  discovery  was  made;   see  on  Od. 

I- 37-4- 

Charybdi.    Compare  the  lines  of  Anaxilas,  the  comic  poet,  quoted 

by  Athen.  13.  p.  558  'H  h\  ^pvyij  rfjv  Xapvfidiy  oifx^  irSppu  vov  voiei; 

T<$v  re  vavte\i]pay  Kafiovaa  Karanivooie*  avrtp  aiccupd.     Cicero  says  of 

Antony  'Quae  Charybdis  lam  vorax'?  Phil.  2.  27.  67. 

21,  22.  saga  .  .  magus  . .  deus,  a  climax. 

21.  Thessalis,  Epod.  5.  21,  45. 
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22.  venenU,  a  translition  o{  ^of^&ismt.  of  roagic  potions 

as.  triforml.      Hom.  U.  6.  \%\  rfimBt  KliM.  Sw^Str  Si  Spajoir,  „iaini 

U  xiin^pa.     BcllerophoD,  according  to  the  post-Homeric  Ic^nd,  killnl 

the  moQMer  with  kiTOm  bxas  the  bmck  ot  the  winged  horse  Pegum. 

The  sbbitive  '  Chinuera '  ii  govenwd,  A*A  nmtai,  by  '  ilUgatum '  and 

'  expcdiet,'  see  on  Od.  i.  3. 6. 
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If  it  be  eisendal  to  good  dnnui  that  the  dramatic  play  sbonld  be  at 
leait  10  obviooi  (hkt  most  iDtelUgent  rvadcri  should  pat  the  suae  io- 
toprelatioD  upoD  it,  thit  Ode  cannot  be  prononaced  veiy  snccna/nL 
It*  scene,  its  natore,  the  divisoa  of  the  parts  (if  it  i*  a  dialogue),  'm 
pnipoK,  aie  all  points  on  which  It  would  be  hard  to  luul  two  editora 

The  qnestion  of  the  scene  ha*  been  complicated  by  doubts  which 
have  been  raised  at  to  the  localitj  or  (he  '  Matimun  litos.'  The 
ScholiaBti  speak  with  an  Dncettain  voice.  'Mans  Apuliae,  sive  nl 
qnidam  Tolnnt  plana  Calabriae'  is  Acron's  note.  Porph.  calls  it  be« 
'  promontorium  Apuliae' ;  on  Epod.  16.  1$  '  Mons  Calabriae.'  Ritter, 
argnicg  (rom  this  Otic,  and  pressing  the  identity  of  the  '  Matina  apil* 
of  Od.  4.  1.  27  with  the  '  Calabtae  apts'  of  3.  16.  33  and  the  Tarcoline 
bees  of  1.  6.  14,  places  it  near  Tateritnm,  where  il  was  natural  that 
Archytas  should  have  been  buried.  The  balance  of  evidence,  howerei, 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  northern  site.  The  '  Matina  cacnmina  ' 
of  Epod.  i(i.  iS  would  seem  to  have  been  part  ol  the  range  of  Monnt 
Garganus,  and  the  '  litus  Matinum '  the  shore  at  their  base.  A  village 
and  poit  at  this  place  is  still  called  "^  Mattmala.'  Lucaii,  9.  tSi.  joins 
Vullur,  Garganus,  and  'calidi  buxela  Matini,'  as  all  bclongiog  to 
Apulia.  The  Scholiasts'  confasion  arose  rnorc  probably  from  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  term  'Calabria'  was  employed  in  many 
writers.  We  most  choose  then  for  the  scene  of  the  Ode  between  the 
*  litus  MatinutD,'  as  thus  explained,  and  the  shore  near  Tarentom. 
Which  is  toosl  likely,  that  a  speaker  on  the  shore  of  Apulia  should 
commend  a  passing  sailor  to  the  care  of  '  Neptune,  the  warder  of  aacred 
Tarentum,'  or  that  ooe  speaking  at  Tarentum  shall  apostropbite  Ar- 
chytas  in  his  burial-place  on  the  '  litos  Matinum"?  The  question  seems 
to  be  really  settled  by  the  second  local  refincnce  in  v.  aO.  The  wood* 
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about  Vennsia  are  near  enough  to  stand  for  the  *  inland  woods '  on  the 
shore  just  north  of  the  Anfidns,  but  they  would  not  occur  naturally  if 
the  scene  were  at  Tarentmn. 

The  Ode  consists  of  at  least  two  parts ;  some  moralizing  on  the 
universality  of  Death,  connected  in  some  way  with  the  fate  of  Archytas, 
and  the  petition  of  an  unburied  corpse  for  the  handful  of  sand  which 
would  enable  it  to  cross  the  Styx.  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
two?  The  oldest  answer  was  that  the  unburied  body  was  that  of 
Archytas  himself,  who  (we  must  suppose)  had  been  drowned  and  cast 
ashore  during  a  voyage  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Scholiasts  consider  the  Ode 
a  monologue,  the  shade  of  Archytas  addressing  itself  in  the  first  twenty 
lines,  and  appealing  to  a  passing  sailor  in  the  remainder.  The  com- 
moner view  makes  it  a  dialogue  begun  by  the  sailor  who  finds  the  body 
of  the  philosopher,  and  moralizes  upon  it  till  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
shade  of  Archytas.  Where  the  break  takes  place  is  a  question  still  to 
be  settled.  Verses  7,  15,  17,  and  ai,  have  all  been  proposed.  A  chief 
motive  for  throwing  the  division  as  late  at  least  as  v.  1 5,  is  to  prevent 
the  appeal  of  v.  14  *  ludice  te  non  sordidus  auctor  Naturae  verique' 
from  being  addressed  by  Arch3rtas  to  the  sailor.  Newman,  on  the  con- 
trary, hears  in  the  appeal  so  addressed  a  very  keynote  of  the  Ode.  He 
thinks  that  'the  poem  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian  to  ridicule 
the  mixture  of  old  mythology  and  new  philosophy  in  Southern  Italy, 
where  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  were  widely  diffused.  The  sailor  is 
presumed,  by  the  shade  of  Arch3rtas,  to  be  an  adherent  of  Pythagoras.' 

Dillenburger,  dividing  at  v.  1 7,  thinks  that  the  point  of  the  Ode  is 
the  mutual  exposure  by  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  the  world  of  the 
vanity  of  their  respective  pursuits, — the  philosopher  measuring  the  sand 
and  dreaming  of  metempsychosis,  the  trader  so  intent  on  his  pursuit 
of  gain  as  to  be  unwilling  to  spare  a  minute  to  render  the  last  service 
to  his  brother  man, — both  losing  sight  of  death,  and  of  their  common 
humanity.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  renderiDg  of  w.  2,  3.  Can  *  parva  munera  pulveris 
te  cohibent '  mean  '  the  want  of  the  gift  of  a  little  dust  keeps  you  fast '  ? 
Or  has  Horace,  when  he  makes  Arch3rtas  ask  for  burial  in  v.  33,  for- 
gotten that  he  had  already  buried  him  in  v.  a  ?  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  neither  Horace  nor  Archytas  vouches  for  the  fact  of  a  due  sprinkling 
of  dust.  They  are  the  sailor's  words ;  and  he  is  thinking  at  the  time 
of  the  small  compass  to  which  the  far-reaching  mind  of  the  philosopher 
is  shrunk,  not  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  his  burial.    ^kX^^\»& 
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rrr;.:??  :ii:  i:i>  ciie  ziS.iAsc  cec  thm  lie  tiilot  had  soppoied,  for  he 
«>U  Ikcks  ite  aad  lh>l  voald  ^ic  hit  ihidc  ret. 

TlkMC  i»»try«rwn  who,  fa»  :-.ii  or  olhct  muns,  bold  thai  the  m- 
\mm.i  tudr  b  of  suae  other  1  .  z  Archytis,  ciplain  the  addica  of  the 
(■rtr  laaes  by  pltrkg  (he  no  <i  -Jtc  Od«  ia  si^l  of  An^ytu'  lomb. 
TWtr  it  Kill  >  (jBcsicB  whether  r.  i~  x  dulognc  or  a  mooolognc.  Tit 
iMdintifkja  which  Odli  fi»F^  i-\.si  in  uiunrmous  tiKaA,  aoA  wbich 
he  fivMn  hr»MTf  ■■li  i  the  L-.^-niS  tetwceo  tt.  :~}o,  whicb  conliin 
lUhdicitti  oa  Ae  co— ii  A<a---=,  of  toonalit}-  loggnted  lo  a  passisg 
nmfn  b<r  the  sght  of  Ike  pbil>w>i{ibei'i  tomb,  and  the  remundci  of 
the  Ode.  ia  which  the  t««ee  of  u  mboned  coqise  oa  the  sboie  is  »ip- 
poatil  to  iBtcn^x  hii  Boniltadae.  md  m  its  oigcnt  appnl  lo  sn^gal 
dwt.  •Act  alL  <leuh  b  aot  Ae  k*n)esi  of  bis. 

Rittn  MwipDCi  the  Ode  to  hivv  been  raggcAted  bj  the  drowning 
of  loNK  'doctn  iamus'  whi.-h  wis  the  talk  of  TarEnlum  on  some 
occsioB  wfacB  Honoe  wa*  *l>>  v^  thccc.  He  has  been  drowned  on  the 
ntinu  ihoK  (t.  ii'^,  bM  Uk  i'haie  rtruitF  Tarcntam,  ipostrophifo 
AlchraB.  whose  tonb  b  placed  Uiece.  ud  appearing  to  a  sailor,  bid* 
hiB  aup  oa  hb  voyage  to  thru*  dctt  lid  ita  unboricd  corpse,  as  be 
hopes  tot  a  ptvspenms  retarn  tti  rhw;  wcstcm  valecs  (?.  a5l. 

i^brrt  han  sippoied  Uiat  the  imaginuy  corpie  is  Horace's  own. 
He  had  b«n  nearly  ksi  at  ses  cnce  off  Cape  Palinoius  (Od.  3,  4.  sS). 
TV  *cernT«  of  i^if  l.\ie  «ill  liinilv  juit  thai  oocasioa  ;  but  the  event 
may  have  lillcvi  hi*  mmd  wi;h  Thoughts  and  images  of  shipwreck. 

In  my  tioie*  I  have  inclined  lo  Dillenboixer's  interpretation,  not  as 
a  i><nipleii'ly  &ili«fai:tt>n-  OD^.  bot  as  less  fai-felched  tban  most,  and 
inwlviBj;  l'e«i-t  Jilhiiulties,  ami  as  giving  the  Ode  a  iboronghly  Horatian 
tone.  That  Amhyias  had  a  tomb  on  the  sca-coasl.  neat  Mount  Gar- 
ganns,  is  not  a  fact  of  history,  nor  in  an;  nay  less  an  assnmption  of  the 
intecpreter  than  that  he  was  drowned  and  cast  ashore  there. 

We  may  notice  th.-it  Horace  scemc  to  hare  been  interested  in  the 
Pj-thagon-in  ikiclrines,  and  esiv-cially  in  that  of  Metempsychosis,  and 
yet  not  disLnaiiuM  lo  speak  pl.iuully  of  them.  Epod.  15.  ai,  Epp.  *.  1. 
5J,  S.  1.  6.  61.  He  ranks  Pyt}i .i-..ias  with  Socrates  and  Plato  as  repre- 
senting the  ^at  teachers  of  Gtetk  philosophy,  S.  j.  4.  3. 

Archnas  was  a  Greek  of  Tarenlum,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  ccntni? 
H.C.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophers  he  was  a 
great  malheinatician. 
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Line  1.  mariB  et  terrae.  Horace  combines  the  title  of  y€ejfUrprjs  with 
the  charge  of  counting  the  sand  which  exceeds  number.  He  is  thinking 
probably  of  the  iffafAfurtji  of  Archimedes,  the  responsibility  of  which  he 
throws  on  Archytas  as  a  kindred  genius.  The  question  with  Archimedes 
was  not  really  the  number  of  the  sand,  but  the  possibility  of  expressing 
numbers  which  defied  the  capacity  of  the  clumsy  Greek  notation ; 
though  his  treatise  starts  as  an  answer  to  those  who  had  asserted  that 
the  number  of  the  sand  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  was  infinite,  or  at  least 
incapable  of  arithmetical  expression.  *  To  count  the  sand  *  was  a  proverb 
for  wasted  trouble,  Pind.  Ol.  13.  66,  Virg.  G.  2.  104,  so  that  the  speaker 
is  intended  (as  the  oxjrmoron  '  mensorem  .  .  numero  carentis  *  suggests) 
to  put  Archytas*  labours  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  light. 

2.  menaoreni,  cp.  Cic  de  Sen.  14. 49,  of  the  astronomer  Gallus :  '  in 
studio  dimetiendi  paene  caeli  atque  terrae.' 

oohibent,  '  confine,'  Korixu.  The  contrast  is,  of  course,  between 
the  infinity  of  space  and  number  through  which  Archytas  ranged  in 
life,  and  the  tiny  handful  of  dust  which  has  set  bounds  to  him  and  his 
thoughts  now. 

3.  litiLB.  There  is  a  variant '  latum  '  found  in  B  7  r,  and  in  the  first 
hand,  altered  subsequently  to  '  litus,'  in  A.  Keller  accepts  it,  and  per- 
haps it  is  more  consistent  than  '  litus '  with  the  form  of  the  notes  of 
Acr.  and  Porph.  The  Scholiast  on  7  read  it,  for  his  interpretation  is 
*  amplum.' 

4.  maners,  specially  used  of  the  last  offices.  It  does  not  occur  to 
the  sailor  that  the  sand  on  Archytas'  body,  if  there  be  sand,  has  been 
heaped  by  the  wind,  not  by  human  hand,  and  that  the  tribute  of  a  few 
grains  duly  thrown  is  the  one  boon  he  still  needs. 

5.  teznptaaae,  as  if  there  were  some  audacity  in  lifting  even  the  mind 
to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  *  animo  '  of  course  in  sense  qualifies  it  as  well 
as  *  percurrisse.* 

6.  percurriaae,  from  Lucr.  i.  73  '  Omne  immensum  peragravit  mente 
animoque.* 

morittiTO,  the  case  ruled  by  *  tibi  *  (Madv.  §  393  c),  the  time  fixed 
by  *  temptasse '  and  *  percurrisse.*  *  What  profits  it  you  now  to  have 
scaled  the  homes  of  the  sky,  and  in  spirit  to  have  ranged  from  star  to 
star  through  the  round  heaven,  you  that  had  still  to  die  * !  Cp.  a.  3.  4, 
where  *  moriture  *  occupies  the  same  emphatic  position. 

7  foil.  The  instances  are  of  those  who  seemed  at  one  time  to  have 
escaped  the  universal  law :  Tantalus,  when  he  feasted  with  the  gods ; 
Tithonus,  when  he  was  beloved  by  Aurora,  and  snatched  by  her  into 
the  sky  (Eur.  Tro.  855  hv  dcripojy  riBpiviros  Ikafit  XP^^^^^  ^X®*  dyap- 
•udffas) ;  Minos,  when  Jove  himself  counselled  him  in  the  art  of  law- 
giving (cp.  Hom.  Od.   19.  179  Ai6s  fuydkov  Itapiariii) ;   Pythagoras, 
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vhcn  he  proTCil  Ihal  tie  had  ontliml  one  death.  The  form  of  ■!_ 
i«  that  afHoEri.  U.  iS.  117.  so  oflen  imitateJ,  slSi  fAp  cMl  ^  'H^a- 
m\^  ^iyt  K^(Ki  ]  Eoirtp  ^'».TaTm  iam  Ait  ttparlmri  dnuTi  |  .  .  Ai  nj 
i"ri»,  iT.r.A-  1  l<irac<^  usis  th^  myths  of  Tuitatiii  uid  Tithonas  {'  lon),-s 
Tithonsiii  miniiit  ■J.'iiecius,'  Od.  1.  l6.  30)  for  other  porposes  eUewlieic: 
here  we  are  doi  i<.>  ihinli  of  the  puni^thmeni  of  the  one  or  the-  old  age  of 
the  other,  onlj  of  the  fatt  that,  Ihuugh  privileged  above  humanity,  they 
died  at  lait  likv  utbcTS. 

10.  'And  the  son  of  Paniha?  is  in  TananiB  eow  since  he  descended 
a  lecond  time  u>  the  tower  world,  for  all  that  hefoic  ^for  he  tDok  down 
his  shield  and  jiruved  hi*  knowledge  of  the  days  of  Troyl  be  had  jielded 
to  black  death  du  spoils  beyond  mere  sinews  and  skin.'  Pythaguras 
was  said  to  have  sapporlcd  his  doctrine  of  ^urt/u^x'""  hy  asseiling 
that  his  own  siiiil  had  nnimaled  the  body  of  Eaphurbni  (na»#o»  iA& 
UfifitKl^,  whom  Menelaai  slew,  Horn.  II.  17.  Gg),  a  fact  which  he 
proved  by  recciyiiiiiiij;  Euphoibus'  shield  hung  with  oihcre  in  a  temple 
at  At^os. 

Tartara,  not  of  the  place  of  punishment,  bat  of  the  lower  world 
generally,  as  in  Virg.  G.  1.  36,  where  the  Elysian  plaitis  seem  to  be 
included  in  it.  No  distinction  is  intended  between  ■  Tartara '  and  '  Oreo.' 
'  Oreo  demitlere '  is  a  Virgilian  phrase  representing  Homer's  'AiBi  wfoia*- 
Tiif.     For  the  dat.  see  on  Od.  i,  14.  i3. 

14.  iudice  te.  As  addrestiCEi  to  Archytas  this  is  simple,  and  the 
case  of  Pythagoras  is  a  nalnral  climax.  Those  who  put  the  words  into 
Archylas'  mouth  are  driven  either  to  alter,  with  Jani,  '  te  '  to  '  me,'  or  to 
suppose  that  Archylas  presumes  in  all  the  world  the  same  reverence  for 
his  master  that  he  feels  himself. 

auctor,  '  master,"  '  teacher,'  Cic.  ad  Att.  7.  3  '  auetor  Latinilabs  ' ; 
Virg.  Aen.  1 1.  339  '  consiliis  habitus  non  futilis  anctor.' 

15.  aed,  advers.  to  the  last  cl.iuse.  He  may  have  been  a  great  phi- 
losopher, iul  he  was  a  man,  and  death  knows  no  eiceptions. 

16.  via  loll,  the  same  image.  Od.  2.  17.  11  '  suprcmum  carpere  iter." 
17  foil.     On    Dilleiibuiger's    theory,    Archylas'   answer  begins   here. 

The  sailor  has  insisted  on  the  universality  of  death  by  the  atgument 
that  those  do  nol  escape  whom  you  would  most  expect  to  escape, 
'  You,  the  philosophers,  do  not  escape.'  Archjtas  is  supposed  to  bring 
the  same  lesson  home  to  the  sailor  by  another  argumenl.  '  The  forms 
.  and  occasions  of  death  are  many  ;  your  own  trade  has  its  dangers ;  the 
young  die  as  well  as  the  old ;  the  only  fixed  thing  is  that  all  die.  1  died 
like  the  rest,  cast  ashore,  as  you  might  be,  by  a  tempest.  Be  not  in  such 
B  huiry  after  your  gain  as  lo  refuse  me  the  last  riles.  You  will  not  be 
unpunished  if  yon  do.' 

17.  apeotooula.    The   metaphor  is  from  gladiatorial  shows  1  wars 
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a»  the  'lodi'  in  which  Man  delights,  Od.  i.  t.  .^7.    The  Furies  ue 
repretented  u  (tining  up  war  in  Virg.  Aen.  7.  3*4  foil.,  u.  845  foil. 

18.  BVidiuli.  a  few  MSS.  read  '  avidis  ' ;  but  evax  if  we  want,  as  we  do 
cm  DiUcnbofgEr'a  interpretation,  a  hit  at  the  trader's  eagerness  for  gaio, 
'avidis'  ts  neither  so  delicate  nor  so  forcible  as  '  avidom,'  which  meant 
'  greed}' a*  they ' ;  cp.  Od.  1.  18.  30  '  rapacis  Orci,' where  the  epithet  is 
clearly  meant  to  compare  the  greediness  of  death  for  his  pity  with  the 
greedincH  of  the  rich  landlord  who  is  laying  field  to  field. 

20.  •aATii,  Od.  1.  19.  I,  perhaps  with  a.  reminiscence  of  the  Homeric 
epithet,  [l*>uH  ntpaf^inm. 

oaiputfttctt  I4onecotilddie(acc.  to  Virg.  Aen.  4.  GgS)  till  Proser- 
pine had  cot  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  head  ;  the  idea  being  that  the  dying 
man  wa»  a  yictim  offered  to  the  powers  below  ('  rictinxa  Orci,'  Od.  ».  3. 
14),  as  it  was  nsool  to  begin  a  sacrifice  by  cutting  some  hairs  from  the 
forehead  of  the  victim  and  burning  them,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  145.  Cp.  Eur. 
Ale.  74.  where  edrsToi  says,  eiilx"  ^  '■'  ovr^r  &s  mTiipfaifiai  ff^i'  | 
Itfit  Tip  ofoot  TBir  mrd  x^""^  *•"•'  I  ^'™'  '^  ffX"'  "porit  dTviiitl 
■rpixa. 

togit.    The  perf.  tense,  as  Od.  1.  13.  ao  'led  vis  rapoil  rspietqae 

21.  deTexi  Orionia.  Orion's  setting  is  a  time  proverbial  for  bad 
weather,  Od.  3.  17.  l8,  Epod.  T5.  7,  Virg.  Aen.  7.  719. 

eomea,  Od.  4.  13.  i. 

22.  Ill7Tlols,  for  the  Adriatic  generally,  as  Virg.  Aen.  I.  143. 

23.  U  tn  answers,  perhaps,  the  emphatic  '  te '  ot  v.  i . '  Yoa  have 
lectwed  me,  now  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  yon.' 

n*  pariM  tnaUKiiiu,  'grndgenot  churlishly.'  He  pnts  it  as  though 
avarice  could  be  the  only  reason  for  his  refusing. 

vacae  adds  a  touch, '  surely  the  sand  that  drives  hither  and  thither 
before  the  wind  won't  coat  you  much.'  It  is  time,  however,  rather  than 
sand,  that  he  doubts  his  sparing ;  'parce  dare'  aa  '  porce  cavere.'  Od. 
3.  8.  »6. 

%i.  For  the  hiatus,  cp.  Epod.  13.  4  'Threicio  Aqnllcaie';  Villi's 
'  Actaeo  Aracyntho,'  EcL  1.  14,  Su. 

25.  ala,  i.e.  if  yoa  do  as  I  ask;  see  on  Od.  I.  3.  I. 
qnodounqoe  mlnabitoT,  for  the  person ificatioo,  cp.  Virg.  G.  I. 

461  '  quid  cogitet  Auster.' 

26.  flnatibujt  HsaperiiB.  Does  this  mean  '  on  the  other  side  of 
Italy  when  yon  get  roimd  there,' '  may  the  east  wind  spend  its  force  on 
the  forests  of  Apulia  as  it  crosses  Italy '  t  ot  do  the  words  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  trader  will  himself  be  sailing  on  the  Hesperian 
waves?  The  east  wind  is  oo  an  errand  of  vengeance  against  the  waves 
of  the  wett,  it  is  dangeioas  to  come  in  his  course.    The  form  of  expres- 
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sion  is  dictated  by  the  love  of  verbal  antithesis,  but  there  is  the  notion 
of  the  wind  sweeping,  or  threatening  to  sweep,  if  it  be  not  stayed  by 
Archytas*  prayer,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  As  the  trader  is 
already  east  of  Italy,  he  would  more  probably  be  sailing  to  the  east  than, 
like  the  '  mercator '  of  i.  31. 14,  to  the  Spanish  ports  outside  the  Straits. 

27.  plectantur,  in  its  usual  sense  not  only  of  being  lashed,  but  of 
bearing  the  punishment ;  '  may  all  his  vengeance  be  wreaked  on  them.* 

multa  merces,  '  a  rich  reward,'  i.  e.  for  your  humanity. 

28.  undo  potest,  I  cannot  reward  you,  but  there  is  that  which  will, 
the  favour  of  Jove,  who  (as  originally  in  his  function  of  ^kviwt)  presides 
especially  over  the  reciprocal  duties  of  men  to  one  another,  and  of 
Neptune  the  tutelary  god  of  Tarentum,  who  will  remember  kindness 
shown  to  a  citizen  of  his  own.  For  '  unde*  of  a  person,  see  on  Od.  i. 
12.  17. 

30,  81.  '  Art  thou  careless  of  committing  a  crime  that  shall  bring 
punishment  presently  on  thine  innocent  children  ?  May-be  even  in  thine 
own  person  the  debt  of  justice  and  a  return  of  contumely  may  be  in 
store  for  thee.' 

te  natis,  to  be  taken  together,  *  te  *  being  the  ablative,  as  in  ^  nate 
Dea,*  *  Apolline  natus,'  &c. :  the  opposition  is  to  *  te  ipsum.'  *  Te  *  has 
also  been  taken  (as  by  Nauck)  as  the  subj.  of  'committere.'  'Is  it 
nothing  to  thee  that  thou  art  committing,*  &c.  *  Negligis  committere ' 
and  '  negligis  te  committere  *  are  both  possible  constructions. 

83.  non  linquar,  i. e.  'a  te.*  If  thou  leavest  me  my  prayers  for 
vengeance  will  not  be  unheard. 

36.  tor,  the  sacred  and  complete  number;  cp.  Soph,  of  Antigone 
pouring  the  dust  on  Polynices*  body,  xoclai  Tpunr6ydoi<n  rhw  vimr 
{rritpii,  Ant.  430. 

Odb  XXIX. 

*  Whatf  Iccius,  hankering  afier  the  treasures  of  Arabia  ^  and  planning 
eastern  conquests  ?  Have  you  chosen  already  your  share  of  the  spoil  ? 
Who  will  say  again  that  aught  in  nature  is  impossible^  when  Icdus  the 
scholar  sells  his  library  to  buy  armour  and  belies  the  promise  of  his 
life?' 

Iccius  is  unknown  to  us  except  from  this  Ode  and  £pp.  i.  la.  In 
that  Epistle,  written  probably  about  five  years  afterwards,  he  has  re- 
sumed  his  peaceful  pursuits,  if  he  ever  left  them,  and  is  engaged  as 
manager  of  Agrippa's  estates  in  Sicily.  We  must  not  take  Horace's 
banter  here  or  his  imputation  of  avaricious  motives  as  serious.  Some 
readers  see  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Epistle  a  hint  of  restlessness 
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in  Icctoi'  dUpoaitioD,  but  Horace  tpcokt  of  him  as  a  man  of  «i^lBi1]r 
lempente  lUe  and  a  rare  example  of  the  possibility  of  maiDtainbg  a 
pare  and  lofty  taste  '  inter  scabiem  et  conlagia  IqctI.' 

In  the  year  34  B.C.  Aelins  Gallni  made  an  nnauccessfdt  expedition 
into  Arabia  Felix.  The  Ode  will  probably  have  been  written  when  the 
preparations  for  it  had  begnn,  bat  these  seem  to  have  lasted  some  time ; 
seeonOd.  1.35.3a 


Line  1.  beatU.properlytbe  epithet  of  the  rich  man,  not  of  bis  liehes ; 
bnl  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix. 

nnno.  Dill'',  points  out  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  word.  '  What, 
tuna,  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  sach  difTerent  pursuits ' ! 

ArAbtun  g»aia.  Od.  1.  it.  94  'plenas  Arabum  domos' ;  3.  »4-  i 
'Intactis  opulentior Thesauris  Arabum  ';  Epp,  i.  7.  36  '  divitiae  Arabum.' 
On  the  eitravaeont  ideas  of  the  Romans  about  the  wealth  and  treasures 
of  Arabia,  see  Diet.  Geog.  s.  v.  Sabaei. 

5.  SabaMM,  the  name  of  the  most  important  city  and  tribe  of 
S.  Arabia,  the  ZoAi,  '  Sbcba,'  of  i  Kings  10.  i. 

4.  Hodo,  a  hyperbole,  possibly  of  those  who  vapoured  about  the 
expedition;  but  it  is  in  Horace's  way,  cp.  Od.  I.  la.  S^i  '-  35-  3'- 
We  may  notice  ihe  terms  of  playful  exaggeralion  in  which  Iccius'  part 
in  the  expedition  is  spoken  of.  Il  is  he  that  plans  the  war,  that 
carries  chains  ready  made  for  his  captives  (as  Floras,  3.  7,  relates  that 
M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  Ihe  Triumvir,  did  when  he  attacked  Crete) : 
he  is  to  bave  the  pick  of  the  spoil,  his  Briseis  like  Achilles,  a  court 
page  as  his  cup-beaicr. 

6.  Qua«  vlrgioum  barbara,  for  'quae  virgo  barbara'  or  '  qaae 
virginnm  barbararam.'  Hoiace  is  fond  of  variations  of  the  kind;  cp. 
Epod.  10.  13  '  Graia  victorum  manns ' ;  Sat.  a.  1.  61  '  maioium  nequis 
amicus."  He  is  speaking  of  a  princess,  the  '  bellantis  tyranni  adolta 
virgo'  of  Od.  3.  1.  7. 

7.  pner  ex  kdIb,  '  a  psge  from  Ihe  court ' ;  Liv.  45.  6  '  pucri  regit 
apud  Macedonas  vocabaittur  principum  libeii  ad  ministerium  regis 
electi,"  The  phrase  '  ad  cyathum  slare '  occurs  in  Suet.  Jul.  49.  Com- 
pare Virro's  cup-bearer,  '  Hos  A^iae,'  Juv.  5.  f6,  and  the  '  incultus  puer 
,  .  non  Phryx  aut  Lycius  '  of  a  humbler  household,  id.  il,  146. 

9.  dootua,  &c,,  i,  e.  a  high-born  boy,  au  archer  like  his  fathers 
before  him.  The  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  value  of  Ihe  page,  not,  as 
some  editors  think,  to  frighten  Iccius. 

•aglttu  Wiid«r«.  Virgil  hai  tbe  same  bveiaon,  '  spicula  tendere 
cotou,'  Aeu.  9.  606. 

F  ft\. 
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'.'.  Sericaa,  This  iUusualcs  ihc  ■  Mi-<li.- '  or  Patthian  of  t.  4  ;  it  ii 
the  whole  lUU  (hat  Icciut  is  going  to  caaqner ;  see  on  Od.  1.  1  j.  56, 

ID.  ardula  Ibontibiu.  It  may  be  doubled  wbetber  ttiii  U  a  d>li^ 
cue  like  Od.  i,  14.  18,  or  an  abl.  absol.  on  the  «iiBl<^y  o(  *»diww, 
tecDndo,  flmuiDe,'  '  op  the  Bleep  mountaios'  side.'  Notice  tbe  anti- 
thetiol  poiitian  of  the  l*o  adjci.-tivM  'aidois  pronos.'  Eut.  Med.  410 
dm  "OTOfw  Itfwf  x'fivvt  in-yai.  ta!  SJko  «oi  wami  miAir  rr^*^<nii. 

18.  nobilla.  The  MS^^  itl  fnirly  diiided  between  -nobilii'  end 
'nobilei,'  but  it  mnst  be  niucmbercd  that  'nohilis'  may  still  be  it* 
■ccnwtive  plnral.  The  irr:i«i;rmciil  of  Ihe  vnirds  ii  in  bvoni  of  the 
genitive,  ai  pairing,  after  llr.i.i^e'a  way,  the  subnanlives  and  cpilheU. 
In  Bupport  of  the  genitiTo  sie  (]uoted  Epp.  I.  19.  39  '  nobtliam  «iip- 
tornm ' ;  Cic  Phil.  5.  5  '  I'hit.iri  j.hilosophi  nobilis."  Id  support  of  tht 
■Musative,  A.  P,  158  '  Atci  nubilil.QS  trimetris' ;  Mait.  7.  97.  8  'Tnrni 
.  .  nobiUboilibellii';  anil  A.  Celt.  13.  17  '  Fonaetii  Iribus  illis  indftis 

14.  PuMOtl,  the  Stoic  i>liili)«»phrr  ind  the  friend  of  Sdpio  Africaau 
Minor.  His  great  work  1^3^  a  ircati^  np!  raC  tcaP^carriH,  which  wu 
the  ba&is  of  Cicero's  de  ORiciia. 

BonratloamdomDin,  A.  T.  .tio' Socrati:ae  chanae/tbewritingtof 
Plato,  Xenophon,  fltc.  '  Domns  '  ia  UHd  for  a  school  of  philosophy  by 
Sen,  Epp,  iij  '  Idem  hoc  omnes  tibi  ex  amd  doino  acclunabonl, 
Peripatitici.  Academid,  Sloici,  Cyiiici."  Cp.  Cicero's  phrase,  de  Div.  1. 
I-  3  '  I'eti]Mteticonim  familii,'  and  Horace  himself,  Epp.  1.  1.  13  'qno 

15.  Hiberia.     .Sjianish  sleel  was  famous.  Plin.  N.  H.  34.  41  and  4.1. 
Ifl.  tendia,  for  '  leiidere,'  of  ]iurpoie  cr  effort,  with  infinitive,  cp.  Epp. 

I.  7.  31,  1.  19.  16,  Virg.  Aen.  ].  |3. 


'  QuMH  renu!,  /eavt  CyprHi  and  bring  Iky  frticnct  to  thi  ikriat 
tvhuh  Gly-icra  offers  Iket,  and  irrittg -uiUh  tktt  laae  and graie  aitJ youth 

The  Ode  is  a  hymn  of  tht  kind  which  the  Greeks  called  nX^jTinii, 
hymns  of  invitation  ;  see  on  Alcmnn,  l-r.  10.  Ed.  Bergk,  Kuir/ioi'  l^fprat 
Xisttrra  coJ  a&ipo*  ^iptppiray.  a  line  of  which  we  m  ay  possibly  hear  an 
echo  in  '  Spcmc  dilectam  Cypron.' 

Line  1.  Cnldi,  in  Cans ;  KnSioi  Ti^g-if  'AijimSi'tiji'  riaXioTn,  Faus. 
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Paphi,  in  Cyprus ;  Hom.Od.  8. 26  a  'H  V  dpa  Kvirpoviicayt  <piKofjLful^i 
'A<l>po9iTfj  *Es  TlcupoPf  iv9a  B4  oi  rifitvos  0(Ufi6s  rt  0vq€ii ;  Virg.  AeD.  I. 
415.    Tacitus  describes  the  worship  of  Venus  at  Paphos/Hist.  2.  2. 

2.  speme  dilectam,  Od.  i.  19.  9  '  Venus  Cyprum  deseruit.'  So 
f  annus  must  leave  Lycaeus  to  visit  Horace's  Lucretilis ;  and  Apollo, 
when  he  would  visit  Delos,  •  deserit  hibemam  Lydam/  Virg.  Aen. 

4.  143- 

4.  aedem,  '  temple/  not  '  house/  according  to  the  distinction  laid 

down  by  Bentl.  on  £pp.  2.  2.  92  between  *  aedes '  in  the  sing,  and  in  the 
plur.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  supposing  either  that  a  little  shrine 
or  '  sacrarium '  is  dignified  with  the  larger  title,  or  that  the  whole  house 
is  called  a  temple  of  the  goddess. 

5.  ferviduB,  Virg.  Aen.  i.  710  '  Flagrantesque  dei  [Cupidinis]  vultus.' 
solatia  Oratiae  sonia,  Od.  3. 19.  16  '  Gratia  nudis  iuncta  sororibus/ 

cp.  4.  7.  5.  Seneca  describes  the  representations  of  them,  de  Ben.  13 
*Tres  Gratiae  sorores  manibus  implexis  ridentes  iuvenes  et  virgines 
solutaque  et  pellucida  veste.'  The  notion  seems  to  be  the  absence  of 
restraint  and  of  disguise — the  grace  of  nature.  They  are  joined  with 
the  njrmphs  in  Od.  4.  7.  5,  and  in  1.4.  6. 

6.  properentque.  Dill'',  has  a  note  (on  Od.  2.  7.  25)  on  Horace's 
not  uncommon  practice  of  joining  an  enclitic  particle  to  some  word 
other  than  the  one  which  it  logically  couples  to  the  preceding  clause. 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  emphatic  and  is 
usually  a  common  element  in  the  two  clauses,  the  verb  or  adverb  which 
gives  their  meaning  to  both,  and  which  is  placed  in  this  way  between 
thpm  in  order  to  make  us  feel  their  unity.  Cp.  *  que '  in  Od.  2.  17.  16, 
2-  19-  33,  3.  II.  13,  C.  S.  22,  Sat.  1.4.  115,  I.  6.43,  44,  2.1.68,2.  3. 130, 
157,  182 ;  'ne'  in  Sat.  i.  8.  2  ;  *  ve'  in  Od.  2.  7.  25,  Epod.  2.  50,  Sat.  i. 
2-  63,  2.  3.  139,  180,  242,  A.  P.  178. 

8.  Merourius,  as  the  god  of  speech  and  wit.  Compare  Homer's 
description  of  Aphrodite's  cestus,  II.  14.  216  ivi  fikv  (piKoryjs,  iv  6'  i/ifpos 
iv  d'  dapKTTvs  I  nafxpaais  ff  r  iK\(\j/€  v6ov  truica  vtp  <ppov(6yT0JV,  Orclli 
quotes  Plutarch,  Conjugalia  Praecepta  Praef.  ol  jm\aiol  tJ  'A^po&V]? 
rbv  'Epftrjv  avyKa$idpvaiiVj  ws  rijs  mpi  rhv  ydfiov  ^Jiov^s  fidkiara  \6yov 
btofiivTjSj  Tfjv  T6  UfiOw  Kal  rdf  Xapiras.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ode 
and  little  in  Horace's  usual  style  to  support  Keller's  recent  suggestion 
that  Mercurius  here  is  the  god  of  gain,  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  Ode. 
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Odb  XXXI. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  written  (b.c.  28)  on  the  day  on  which 
Aognstus  dedicated  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  to  which  was 
attached  the  famous  Library,  see  Epp.  i.  3.  17,  2.  i.  216,  2.  2.  93,  Suet. 
Aug.  29,  Dio  C.  53.  I.  Propertius  gives  an  account  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  temple,  at  which  he  had  himself  been  present,  2.  31  '  Quaeris  cur 
veniam  tibi  tardior  ?  Aurea  Phaebo  Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta 
fait,'  &c. 

*  What  special  boon  shall  his  poet  ask  of  Apollo  to-day  ?  Not  wealth 
in  corn-lands  or  cattle y  not  gold  and  ivory^  not  vineyards  in  Campania, 
He  envies  neither  those  who  grow  the  rich  wines  nor  the  trader  who  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  risk  buys  and  drinks  them.  Content  with  humble 
fare,  all  he  asks  is  the  power  to  enjoy  healthy  a  sound  mind  now,  and  an 
old  age  not  wanting  either  in  honour  or  in  the  pleasure  of  p>oetry* 

Line  1.  dedicatum.  The  Latins  said  *  dedicare  deum  *  as  well  as 
Medicare  aedem,'  perhaps  from  the  image  of  the  god  which  was  in- 
stalled in  his  shrine.     Li  v.  5.  51  '  lunonem  dedicare.' 

2.  vatea.  The  poet  has  a  special  claim  on  Apollo,  the  inspirer  of 
his  art. 

novum,  see  on  Od.  i.  19. 15 ;  or  it  may  be  a  hypallage,  the  'novelty' 
referring  to  the  pouring,  not  to  the  wine,  the  meaning  being,  '  pouring 
for  the  first  time.' 

4.  Sardiniae.  Val.  Max.  7.  6.  i  calls  Sardinia  and  Sicily  '  benig- 
nissimas  urbis  nostrae  nutrices.' 

segetea,  corn-land  ;  as  often  £pp.  2.  2.  161  '  Qui  segetes  occat  tibi 
mox  frumenta  daturas.*  He  is  speaking  of  '  latifundia  *  in  the  corn- 
growing  provinces,  see  on  Od.  i.  i.  9. 

5.  aestuoaae  Calabriae,  cp.  on  the  same  topic  Epod.  i.  27  *  Non  ut 
iuvencis  illigata  pluribus  Aratra  nitantur  mea;  Pecusve  Calabris  ante 
sidus  fervidum  Lucana  mutet  pascuis.' 

A  second  investment  of  Roman  wealth,  large  cattle  farms  ;  cp.  Od.  2. 
16.  33  *  Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum  Mugiunt  vaccae,*  &c  ; 
Epp.  2.  2.  1 77  '  Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris  Saltibns 
adiecti  Lucani '  ? 

grata,  *  pleasant,'  to  own  or  to  see. 

6.  A  villa  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory ;  cp.  Od.  2.  18.  i  *  Non  ebnr 
neqnc  Auieum  Mea  renidet  in  domo  \ac»xi«x.* 
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7.  mra,  L  e.  as  the  next  stanza  shows,  the  wine-growing  lands 
thzx>ngh  which  the  Liris  (now  the  Garigliano)  flows.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Liris,  as  it  nears  the  sea,  is  the  Ager  Falernns,  and  at  a  short 
distance  the  Mons  Massicus. 

8.  mordet,  Lucret  5.  257  'ripas  radentia  flumina  rodunt.' 

9.  *  Let  who  may  own  rich  vineyards  at  Cales,  I  grudge  them  not.' 
premant  a'  reprimant/  check  the  luxuriant  growth ;  Virg.  G.  1. 156 

'ruris  opaci  Falce  premes  nmbram.'  The  words  are  probably  meant 
to  imply  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  luxuriance  of  the  vines.  Cales 
was  a  town  in  the  north  of  Campania.  Its  wine  is  named  in  Od.  i. 
20.  9,  4.  12.  14. 

Galena  fUce  (cp.  3.  6.  38)  involves  a  slight  hypallage,  i.  e.  the  ad- 
jective would  more  naturally  go  with  '  vitem.'  '  At  Cales  *  is  the  simple 
meaning.  When  for  the  local  case  or  adverb  an  adjective  is  substituted, 
there  are  possibly  several  words  in  the  sentence  with  which  it  may 
without  positive  impropriety  be  made  to  agree.  The  prose  writer 
chooses  the  most  obvious,  the  poet  very  likely  the  least  obvious. 

10.  vitem,  dird  iroiroO,  with  *  premant '  and  *  dedit.' 

et.  Some  good  MSS.  (including  B)  have  'ut,*  which  also  stands  in 
the  lemma  of  Porph.  If  we  read  '  ut '  there  is  a  taunt  against  the  wine- 
grower who  toils  that  other  men  may  drink  of  his  wine,  as  well  as 
against  the  trader  who  risks  his  life  for  his  gold  cups  and  rare  wines. 
The  irony  would  be  not  unlikely  to  attract  an  emendator,  but  it  seems 
beyond  the  requirements  of  this  place.  We  want  the  *exsiccct,'  'let 
him  drain,'  that  Horace  may  acquiesce  in  the  good  fortune  of  the 
trader,  even  if  he  afterwards  undervalues  it. 

11.  exBiccet,  '  cum  aliqua  aviditatis  significatione,'  Orell. 
oulullis,  A.  P.  434,  apparently  used  for  *  large  cups.'    According 

to  the  Schol.  they  were  originally  '  calices  fictiles  quibus  pontifices 
virginesque  Vestales  in  sacris  utebantur.' 

12.  Syra  reparata  merce,  obtained  by  bartering  Syrian  wares.  The 
meaning  of  *reparo'  seems  to  be  *to  obtain  in  exchange,*  the  *re* 
playing  the  part  of  dir<5  in  imohiboaBai^  *  to  give  for  a  consideration,' 
diratrcrv,  &c.  Forcell.  quotes  for  the  use  two  fragments  of  Alfenus 
Varus  and  Scaevola  contained  in  the  Digest,  *  alios  boves  his  numis 
reparare/  'messes  reparare';  see  on  Od.  i.  37.  24  *  latentes  Classe  cita 
reparavit  oras.*  Bentley,  denying  this  use  of  *reparo,'  alters  that 
passage  and  interprets  this,  'condita  vel  medicata  Syriaco  nardo,' 
referring  to  the  Roman  practice  of  mixing  spices  and  perfumes  with 
certain  wines.  For  the  'Syrian  wares,'  cp.  Od.  3.  29.  60  'Tyriae 
merces.'  These  would  consist  of  the  produce  of  the  East,  amongst 
them  of  spices  and  perfumed  oils.  '  Assyria  nardo,'  2.  11.  16 ;  '  Malo- 
bathro  Syrio/  2.  7.  8. 
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U.  Sta  am  Ipaki.  *  I  doa'\  nr;  the  Indn  hit  wolth.  Mtd  yet  k 
■wh.  if  nr  ou.  BM  bcm  feraonte  [wX.  lake  IIk  Cunfaktu  «ni- 
(n«cf;  of  FoctaM.  tM}  flf  Ihe  snfa  ibmrins,  dae  he  would  hm 
*  Under  the  fans  oi 
I  to  be  madr 


15.  •  1  do  MN  ssk  fs  •nahh.  lor  I  am  csBMnlrd  vilb  arbat  coo; 
Httle.*  *dipa  iiniiwt '  CpL.  Epod.  i.  5  (oIL  and  Honce'i  own 
i^pfMr.S.i.6.115. 

!«.  to*M.'l)cy."iliee«)Ue';  Epod.  1.  ;8  'eraTi  duOtv  tslnbrrt 

17-  '  B*  d>T  hod*  to  Me.  mm  of  Luou,  both  in  faU  itrcogth  to  esjay 
the  cood*  the  foA  piiwWt  ne  (oolj.  I  ny  thee,  be  >  sound  min'l 
aB0O(  ihcM)  akd  M  ip^i'  ■■  old  age  ocit  3  unhoooiired  Dot  unsolved 
hj  the  Ine.' 

TsUdo  is  cpy<iwi<  to  'Morctini.'  He  i^s  for  the  health  uid 
Kieneth  to  enjnr.  ■*  Innp  «  n.tiiff  nll.iHs  fl  man  to  luok  for  health 
anil  strength .  31  ■  '      _.  ■■■■'■.-■■-.■■' of  oW  aeiJ.    This 

doublf  fuiposf  >>1'  -vjliilii,"  tiling  th(  time  as  well  as  asking  for  the 
ne\TSS«iy  i-cn.iirior  01  '  frui '  ■  ithile  1  am  strong  and  because  I  am 
strong'  .  «L11  i-^i'lain  the  reason  why  'el'  is  joined  lo  it,  although 
graniniaf.iallj  ii  <]U3hties  '  frui '  and  answers  to  '  nee  '  =et  non)  tnrpeni 

1?.  ■  Bl '  has  been  alteretf  with  some  slight  MS.  authority  to  '  ac' 
anJ  to  ■  et.'     "  El  valido  et  inlegra  cum  mentc,'  which  Orelli  accepts, 

Juvenat'i  prayer  for  the  '  mens  sana  in  coipore  sano.'  the  insettioD  of 
'  [irecor'  sen-ing  only  to  lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  second  prayer. 
Bentley,  reading  '  ac'  seems  to  dii-ide  (he  sentence  into  two  prayen. 
'  Et  frui  paratis  vaiiiio  nc  sencctam  dcgere  cum  Integra  mente,  nee 
tnrpem,  nrc  cithara  cnrcntem.'  He  quotes  Cicero's  description  of 
■  happy  old  age.  de  Sen.  10  ■  Vivendi  finis  est  optimus  qoum  integm 
mente  ceteiisquc  aensibus,  npus  ipsa  suum,  cadem  quae  coagmentavit, 
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'  Tlicy  lall  OB  «j  for  a  soitg.  Come,  my  lyre.  I  haz-e  d^a-.vn  sirai;, 
from  Ihce  If/on  ji'liiih.  ligbl  tiiiii):h  l/iey  !•{,  -.ail!  mt  soon  die:  anmit 
n<no  witi  siiti  mini!  for  Roman  tan  as  thou  yieUleJit  of  old  to 
AlfotU!.  He  Tvas  a  patriot  and  a  toarrior,  yd  amidst  his  tears  ami 
slii/nvreeis  he  found  time  to  sing  of  vine  and  lave.  O  lyre,  the  delight 
of  gods,  the  solace  of  toil,  help  me  loo  ivhencver  I  duly  call  on  thee.' 
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It  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  Ode  refers  to  some  request  of  Angnstns  of 
Maecenas  for  a  poem  of  a  graver  cast:  Ritter  thinks  the  six  stately 
Alcaic  Odes  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iii.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  reality  in  the  appeal  of  the  6rst  stanza,  and  in  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  point  out  that  lyrics  on  light  topics  were  not  in- 
consistent in  Alcaens'  case  with  civic  zeal  and  soldierly  courage.  It 
is  written,  like  Od.  i.  i,  2.  20,  3.  30,  when  Horace  had  become  easy 
as  to  his  own  powers  and  their  recognition  by  the  world.  See,  how- 
ever, on  V.  1. 

Line  1.  poaoimtir,  so  V ;  and  it  is  interpreted  by  both  the  Schol.,  and 
so  quoted  by  Servius  on  Virg.  Eel.  i.  10.  The  reading  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  die  occurrence  of  the  same  phrase  several  times  in  Ovid, 
Fast  4*  731  'Palilia  poscor/  '  I  am  asked  for  a  poem  on  the  Palilia ' ; 
Met.  5.  333  *Poscimur  Aonides/  4.  274  'Poscitur  Alcathoe/  *  scilicet 
ut  narret  fabulam/  Bentl.  There  is  a  rival  reading  *  poscimus/  which 
has  the  authority  of  B  and  of  Diomedes,  and  which  Bentl.  supports. 
It  seems  to  necessitate  the  alteration,  which  he  also  adopts,  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  whole  stanza.  He  puts  *■  si  quid  .  .  tecum '  into  a  paren- 
thesis,  making  '  quod  et  hunc  in  annum  vivat  et  plures  *  a  description 
not  of  what  Horace  and  his  lyre  have  already  sung,  but  of  the  greater 
song  now  asked  for, '  carmen  *  being  constructed  dvd  kowov  with  '  pos- 
cimus '  and  '  die'  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  alter  the  character  of 
the  poem.  It  would  hardly  lead  us  to  think  of  any  special  occasion, 
and  the  tone  of  confidence  would  have  vanished  from  it. 

si  quid  .  .  lusimus,  the  usual  formula  for  urging  a  petition.  C.  S. 
37  *  Roma  si  vestrum  opus  est,'  &c. ;  Virg,  Aen.  4.  317  *  si  bene  quid 
de  te  merui .  .  oro.' 

vaooi,  in  hour  of  leisure.  S.  2.  3.  10  *■  si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset 
villula  tecto  * ;  Virg.  G.  3.  3  *  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  carmina  raentes.' 

2.  luBimus,  vaiCctv,  Find.  Ol.  i.  23;  <  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon,' 
Od.  4.  9.  9;  *haec  ego  ludo,'  S.  i.  10.  37.  So  Virg.  E.  1.  10,  G.  4. 
565,  of  light  and  playful  poetry ;  or  used  depreciatingly  by  an  author  of 
his  own  performances,  which  he  represents  as  the  amusement  of  a 
leisure  hour.  For  the  plural  of  *  poscimur,'  '  lusimus,*  see  Drager,  i. 
§  9,  and  £pp.  i.  10.  i. 

3.  yivat.  Epp.  i.  19.  2  'nulla  placere  diu  nee  vivere  carmina 
possunt.' 

die,  Od.  3.  4.  I ;  Theogn.  761  <f>6pfiiy^  V  aZ  4>04yyoi0^  Upbv  fiikot. 

Iiatinum,  for  it  is  a  Greek  lyre  that  is  called  upon  to  give  music  to 
Roman  ears.  Horace  is  *  Komanae  fidicen  lyrae,*  Od.  4.  3.  23.  The 
main  antithesis  is  contained  in  the  words  '  Latinum/  '  Lesbio^*  h&V^^ 
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also  probably,  as  Dill',  suggests,  by  an  antithesis  which  might  he  felt 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  *  barbite,' '  carmen.'    See  oo  Od.  i.  i.  34. 

5.  modulate,  used  passively  as  'metatus,'  Od.  a.  15.  15,  S.  a.  a.  114; 
'  abominatus/  £pod.  16.  8;  '  detestatus/  Od.  i.  i.  a4.    See  MadT, 

§  153- 

civi,  emphatic :  cp.  Od.  i.  a.  ai.  Of  Alcaeus'  strennons  participation 

in  the  politics  of  Mitylene  we  have  proofs  in  the  fragments  i5-a3, 
classed  together  by  Bergk  as  (rroaiamivd  ('  Alcaei  minaces  Camoenae,' 
Od.  4.  9.  7). 

6.  ferox  belle.  Alcaens  fought  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Troad 
(Hdt.  5.  95),  and  against  Myrsilus  and  Pittacus,  '  tyrants '  of  Mitylene : 
'  ferox '  =  ' quamquam  ferox  erat/  With  this  stanza  cp.  Od.  a.  15. 
a6  *  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo,  Alcaee,  plectro  dnra  navis,  Dura  iugae 
mala,  dura  belli.* 

11.  Ijyciun.     His  name  occurs  in  Ale.  Fr.  57,  Bergk. 
nigris  oculis.     A.  P.  37  '  Spectandum  nigris  ocnlis  nigroqoe  ca- 
pillo.' 

15.  cunque.  This  is  the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.  and  was 
found  by  all  the  Schol.,  who  explain  it  by  <  quandocunque.'  If  so, 
we  must  either  say  that  Horace,  who  abbreviates  *  quandocunque '  to 
'quandoque'  (Od.  4.  i.  17,  &c.),  has  here  treated  *cumcnnque*  (see 
Lucr.  2.  113)  in  the  same  way;  or,  that  he  has  used*  cunque'  (which 
generalizes  relatives  and  relative  particles  of  all  kinds,  and  which  is 
constantly  separated  from  the  word  which  it  generalizes  [Od,  i.  9.  14. 
&c.]),  after  the  analogy  of  wot^,  with  the  temporal  participle.  Nothing 
else  is  offered  but  conjectures,  '  mihi,  cuique,'  Bentl. ;  'medicumque/ 
Lachm. 

Ode  XXXIII. 

•  Think  not  too  much,  Albius^  of  Glycerds  faithlessness y  nor  write 

piteous  elegies  about  your  rejection.    It  is  the  way  always.     Lycoris 

pining  for  Cyrus :  Cyrus  in  love  ivith  Pholoc,  who  will  as  soon  wed 

him  as  a  she-goat  a  wolf.     This  is  merely  Venus'  cruel  sport.     I  am 

not  exempt  from  the  law.^ 

The  Ode  is  addressed  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  poet,  to  whom  also 
Horace  wrote  an  Epistle  (1.  4).  Glycera  is  not  one  of  the  mistresses  to 
whom  any  of  Tibullus'  extant  poems  are  addressed.  See  Milman's 
Article  on  Tibullus  in  the  Diet.  Biog. 

Metre — Fourth  Asclepiad. 

Une  1.  no  doleas,  *  to  pTevenl  "^oxu  ^esVa^  cov^saAsx  thiese  factt' 
S8 
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It  is  not  a  direct  prohibition,  but  the  negative  purpose  of  the  coming 
recital.     Cp.  2.  i.  37  and  4.  o.  i. 

plna  nimio,  see  on  Od:  h  18.  15.  It  seems  to  qualify  'doleas'  as 
well  as  'memor.* 

2.  immitis  Olyoarae,  with  a  play  on  her  name  which  makes  it  an 
oxymoron;  vticpdu  TKvKiptov :  seeonOd.  i.  22.  24. 

miaerabilea,  *  piteous,*  'moving  pity.*  Virg.  G.  4.  514,  of  the 
nightingale,  '  miserabile  carmen  Integrat* 

3.  decantes.  From  the  notion  of  '  singing  out  to  the  end,*  comes 
that  of  persistence,  and  then  of  the  tediousness  of  repetition,  the  same 
tune  always,  in  which  sense  the  verb  is  used  constantly  in  Cicero,  as  de 
Or.  2.  18.  75  'nee  mibi  opus  est  Graeco  aliquo  doctore  qui  mihi  per- 
vulgata  praecepta  decantet'  Cp.  £pp.  i.  I.  64  'naenia  .  .  Curiis  et 
decantata  Camillis.* 

our . .  praeniteat,  this  is  the  question  which  he  is  perpetually  asking 
in  his  piteous  elegies.  Cp.  £pp.  i.  8. 10  '  irascar  amicis  Cur  me  funesto 
properent  arcere  vetemo,*  *  be  angry,  and  ask  what  they  mean  by  warn- 
ing me,'  Sec  So  in  prose,  Cic.  ad  Att.  3.  9  '  quod  me  accusas,  cur  hunc 
meum  casum  tam  graviter  feram,  debes  ignoscere.' 

5  foil.  Cp.  the  sixth  Idyll  of  Moschus,  "Hpa  Ilai^  *^X^  '''^  ytirovos 
^paro  8*  'Axcu*  |  aiciprrjTa  'SArvpot  Xarvpos  b*  ivtfjtaiytTO  AvSf,  k.tA. 

5.  tenui  fironte.  Mart.  4.42.  9  *frons  brevis.*  Cp.  £pp.  i.  7.  26 
*  reddes  . .  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos.*  It  is  a  mark  there  of  youth 
as  well  as  of  good  looks,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  this  admiration  for 
a  low  forehead,  or  rather  for  hair  low  down  on  the  forehead,  was  con- 
nected with  the  horror  which  a  Roman  felt  for  baldness. 

6.  torret.     The  metaphor  is  Sappho's,  onrais  dfi/jit  Fr.  115. 

Cyrus  . .  Fholodn,  see  App.  i.  The  name  of  'Cyrus*  appears  in 
Od.  I.  17.  25,  that  of  'Pholoe  fugax*  in  Od.  2.  5.  17.  In  both  cases 
the  tj-pe  of  character,  if  not  the  person,  indicated,  is  the  same  as  in 
this  place.  *  Pholoe  *  is  the  name  of  a  coy  or  coquettish  girl  in  Tibull. 
I.  8. 

in  asperam  declinat.  '  Asperam  *  is  not  a  mere  epithet,  but  pre- 
dicative. Cyrus,  instead  of  pursuing  Lycoris,  turns  aside  after  Pholoe, 
but  only  to  find  her  bristles  set  against  him. 

7.  prius,  &c.  Virg.  E.  8.  26  *  Mopso  Nisa  datur :  quid  non  speremus 
amantes?  lungentur  iam  gryphes  equis.'  Wolves  of  Apulia  are  named 
in  Od.  I.  23.  18. 

10.  sic  visum  Veneri,  of  mysterious  'dispensations*;  as  Acron 
says,  ' quotiescimque  ratio  non  apparet  "sic  visum**  interponitur,  ut 
Vergilius  (Aen.  3.  i)  "Postquam  res  Asiae  Priamique  evertere  regnum 
Immeritum  visum  superis.**  *  Here  there  is  a  half-comic  irony  in  the 
loliitioii.    Sophocles*  Chorus  are  more  serious  in  their  explanatloTL  ^1 
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the  tTODbles  cii\sf<1  by  love :  Ifiaxm  yip  )fini(«  f tJi  'Af /mlCro.  AbI%^ 
800,  a  PU;  wii  h  whi<;h  Montce  viai  funjlur,  kc  on  0<L  4.  13.  B.  Com' 
pan  the  iport  uf  Mars.  Od.  i.  j,  39)  of  Foitunc,  3.  39.  50;  and  of 
Venns  benelf,  ,i.  1;,  fi-  foil. 

11.  liiK>>  >fci«ii,  '  n  yoke  ihcy  cannot  break.'  Od.  3.  9.  17  'quid  > 
prisca  redil  Veiius,  OiiiuclfW-nie  iiigo  cojjil  aiiceo,' 

13.  attUorVeDQH,  on  Od.  1.  17.  14.  'Melior'  Uinieipretedbyibc 
description  gii^jn  of  Myrlnle's  rank  and  temper. 

11.  snta  ocmpede  ;  so  again,  Od.  4.  11.  13. 

16.  Borior,  '  mote  passionale.'  as  Virgil's  '  acri  Lycorgo,'  Aen.  3. 14. 
trantlates  .Sophut:lc;'  6[i\o\o!  watt  &piarrot.  Act.  gg5. 
Hadriae,  OlI,  ,1.  9.  13  'improbo  iracundior  Hadiia.' 

16.  onTTantis  Calabroa  siniu,  'that  bieaks  into  carving  bayitbt 
Calabrian  shoTE.'  Luc.  9.  177  'Scythiae  carraDtem  liloia  Pootain.'  Il 
is  the  proof  ot  ihc  force  of  the  ipa,  and  so  of  ibe  passion  of  which  il  if 
the  similitade.  '  .Sinns '  is  the  accus.  of  the  result  rather  than  the  object, 
as  Virgil  says,  'rumpcre  voccm,'  Aen.  a.  13!) ;  '  nmipere  adito?.'  ib.  1. 
494  ;  ai  welt  .is  '  rum]>ete  siUnlium,' '  claustra.'  &c.  Horace  is  thinking 
of  the  great  Tarenline  gnlf.  The  words  have  also  been  taken,  with 
less  probability,  of  '  cresting  the  water,'  like  Homer's  Kvpra^iv  n!fia 
Od.  II.  144;  nvfio  juvprdr  J3r  itopi^oCroi,  II.  4,  416:  Virgil's 'TolUmnt 
in  caelum  curvnto  gurgite,'  Aen.  3.  564;  'sinus'  iti  this  case  being 
either  the  water  of  the  Calabrian  bays,  or  the  hollow  of  the  waves  ihem- 
sclves.  For  this  last,  cp.  Virg.  G.  4.  jer'Curvala  in  monlis  faciem 
circumslelil  undn,  Acccpitr]ue  sinu  va^to  misitque  sub  uadam.'  The 
liut  parallel,  however,  is  Virgil's  eonstonl  epithet, '  lilore  corvo.' 

Ode  XXXIV. 

■/  stirrendcr  my  old  Epi.-iirean  dortrinc  of  the  " (arelns"  gods 
(Sal.  I.  5.  101).  /  halt  heard  thunder  not  ivhere  Lucrttim  migkl 
explain  il  to  me  from  clashing  eloibis,  hut  in  a  cloudless  sty,  where  I 
fould  not  hilt  reeognise  il  as  the  rolling  of  the  ihariet  wheels  that  shotl 
all  ereation.  It  is  the  same  hand  that  launches  "  holts  from  a  clear 
sty"  in  human  things,  that  lifts  the  humble  and  overthrini's  the  proud 
■H'hcn  men  least  expect  it! 

Horace  is  thinking  probably  of  the  challenge  with  which  Lncrettas 
clenches  his  argument  that  thunder  comes  from  purely  natural  causes  : — 
'Denique  cur  numtjgam  caclo  iacit  undique  ]>uro 
luppiler  in  terras  fulmen  sonitust|ue  profundi!?' — 6,400. 

The  notable  changes  of  fortune  in  bia  mind  at  the  time  are  very 
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,  iKWsibly  the  vicissitudes  of  Phnuites  and  Tiridates  on  the  Parthian 

duooe  (see  Introd.  to  Odes  i-iii.  %  8),  though  the  expressions  in  w.  14 

:  loll,  are  not  particular  enough  to  necessitate  this  interpretation.    The 

frunework  of  the  Ode  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  1.  aa ;  each 

-  oenteiing  round  a  circuntistance  in  the  poet's  personal  experience.    This 

In  both  cases  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Ode,  introduced  by  the 

emphatic  'namque '  (i.  aa.  9) :  it  is  the  ground  of  the  statements  that 

piecede  and  follow.    What  he  has  witnessed  in  this  case,  and  the  cause 

-    to  which  alone  he  can  trace  it,  justify  both  the  general  recantation  of 

.  Stenza  i,  and  the  solution  which  he  gives  in  stanza  4  of  the  difficulty  in 

'  the  human  world  which  seems  to  him  analogous  to  the  thunder,  for 

which  no  '  secondary  cause '  was  to  be  found,  in  the  material  world. 

Line  2.  insanientifl  sapientifte,  awpiat  de6<f>ov :  the  oxymoron  is  con- 

.  turned  in  'consultus  erro' :  (rwpia  or  'sapientia'  is  the  special  name 

that  Lucretius  claims  for  the  Epicurean  system,  *  vitae  rationem  .  . 

^am  quae  nunc  ap|fellatur  sapientia/  5.  10  ;  cp.  a.  7  *  doctrina  sapien- 

tmn. 

3.  6onsnltiia,  as  used  commonly  with  Muris,'  meant  one  whose 
opinion  was  sought,  and  so  an  adept,  a  professor.  Livy  had  led  the 
way  in  transferring  it  to  other  arts,  *  iuris  atque  eloquentiae  consultus,' 
10.  aa. 

4.  iterare  oanua  relictos,  'to  steer  again  in  the  course  I  had 
deserted,'  i.  e.  to  return  to  the  ways  of  thought  to  which  I  was  ac- 
customed before  I  learnt  Epicureanism.  Bentley,  disliking  the  ex- 
pression '  relinquere  cursus '  (*  relinquere  viam  *  he  thinks  would  be 
right,  but  '  intermittere  cursum'),  and  attracted  by  the  frequent  use  by 
the  later  poets  of  *  relcgere  *  with  *  cursus,*  '  viam,'  &c  (cp.  Virg.  Aen. 
3.  690  *  relegens  errata  retrorsum  Litora  *),  wished  to  read,  *  ex  mera 
coniectura,'  *■  relectos,'  which  would  be  predicative, '  to  retrace  and  travel 
again,'  &c. 

5.  Diespiter,  a  religious  archaism,  affected  by  Horace  again  in  Od. 
3.  a.  2g :  cp.  Varr.  L.  L.  5.  66  *  antiquius  lovis  nomen  :  nam  olim  Diovis 
et  Diespiter  dictus,  id  est  dies  pater.'  So  A.  Gell.  5.  la  *  lovis  Diespater 
appellatus  est,  id  est,  diei  et  lucis  pater,'  and  Macr.  Saturn,  a.  15.  It 
is  connected  by  them  with  the  name  '  Lucetius,'  given  to  him  in  the 
hynms  of  the  Salii.  It  occurs  probably  in  the  formula  of  the  Fetiales, 
Liv.  I.  24  (see  Prof.  Seele/s  note).  On  the  etj'mology  see  Corssen, 
Aussprach.  i.  233 :  he  refuses  to  allow  the  composition  of  a  Latin  word 
by  means  of  a  genitive  case,  and  therefore  sees  in  Dies-  a  form  of  the 
stem  which  also  appears  in  the  Greek  c^-Si^a-rcpot,  and  '  with  the  Latin 
change  of  j  to  r'  in  *  ho-dier-nus.' 
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7,  pleminque.  All  the  older  commcDtBicira  who  notice  the  point 
join  '  plerumqU'; '  wilh  'egit,'  not  perceiving  that  Horace  is  speikii^ 
of  a  lingle  inslmii^e  in  his  uwn  experience.  For  the  emphatic  poailiiJa 
of  'plenuuqoe'  at  the  end  of  ils  clause  Bcnll  compares  Epp.  i.  i-  84 
and  LncT.  5.  It,;i. 

punim,  till:  tloudlcss  sky  ;  '  lole  poro,'  Oi  3.  ig.  45  ;  cp.  3.  IIX  8. 
Thtuider,  nndci  such  cinrum&unccs,  ts  >  special  portent  io  the  poeti: 
Horn.  Od.  30.  111-1:4,  ^"%-  G-  1.4S7,  Aeii.  8.  J14  folL,  Ov.  FaA.  }. 
.   370,  Sec 

9-11.  See  on  Od.  3.  4.  4£.  The  meaning  i«  '  at]  aealioa.'  TVseaK 
of  univeraality  ii  given  by  the  coDtruti ;  'earth,  thongh  yon  miflit 
think  i[  too  dull  and  still,  the  itreami  which  seem  u  if  thejr  mora)  too 

quick,  the  ■b)^scs  belo»'.  the  ullno»(  bouads  above/ 

10.  Taenari:  a  caiera  in  the  cliffs  of  "laenimini  Pram.  (Cape 
Matapan)  was  tlnjuyht  to  be  an  enlniace  to  Hades.  Wt%.  G.  4.  46; 
'Tacnarias  fauccs,  nlla  udlia  Ditis.'     'AiBo  OTcina.  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  44. 

11.  AtlantouH  flnia.  Ortlli  ijuoles  rifytovii  'ATAovnitof,  EuT- 
Hipp,  3. 

14.  apioem  seems  Io  be  used  here,  anil  in  Od.  3,  11.  ao  '  i^ua 
apices.'  fur  the  tiara  of  eastern  kings.  It  was  the  name  of  the  conical 
cap  worn  at  Runic  Iiy  the  'Hamincs';  see  Virg.  Aen.  8.  664,  and 
Coiiiiigton'i  note  on  id.  2.  083.  Cicero  (Leg.  1.  1)  uses  it  where  Liiry 
li.  34'  uses  'pilcu:!,'  in  Idling  Ihc  story  of  Ihe  eagle  which  snatched 
awny  and  restored  the  cap  of  Tarquinius  I'riscus  as  he  approached 
Koine,  It  seemi  quite  possible  las  Lord  Lytlon  argues)  that  CTc?n 
if  Horace  is  actually  thinking  of  Ihe  vicissitudes  of  I'hraales,  be  may 
be  also  '  borrowing  a  metaphor  10  desi^ribe  them  from  a  familiar  Roman 
myth.' 

Ifi.  Fortuna,  not  app.irently  that  he  attributes  any  moral  purpose 
Io  Korlunc,  a.i  in  the  following  Uile,  or  co-ordinates  her  with  'deos' 
as  an  expression  of  the  power  that  governs  human  life.  It  is  onlj 
(as  in  Od.  3.  39.  49  foil,  where  also  we  have  her  '  rushing  wings ')  the 
]>crsonification  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  cifect  that  we  see,  not  the 
cause  wliich  he  has  Ir.-iced  in  Ihe  lines  before. 


IS.  suatulit.    The  s 

o-called  ■  aotislic '  perfect,  '  has  often,  ere  now. 

ftitl,'  Kpp,  1.   a.  47, 

1.   19,   48,  Virg.  G.  a.  311.     The   reference  to 

efinite  past  times  is  n 

ore  evident  when  the  tense  is  qualified  by  Ibe 

iddition  of  ■  multi,'  '  nc 

mother  tense  ','rapuit 

rapictque,'  Od.   3.  13.   Jo).     For  the    tense   of 

k 
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ODB  XXXV. 

The  Fortnna  of  this  Ode,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  is  a  different 
conception  from  that  of  the  last.  She  is  the  author  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  but  not  in  sport  (as  in  Od.  3.  29.  49),  or  at  random,  as  the  blind 
chance-goddess.  The  apparent  capriciousness  is  that  of  a  hidden  will, 
and  its  decisions  have  the  fixity  of  fate.  Through  any  confusion  of 
image  in  w.  21-38  (see  on  v.  14)  the  thought  seems  clear,  that  her 
attributes  are  moraL  '  Her  frown  does  not  drive  away  hope  nor  ex- 
tinguish any  but  mercenary  affection.*  Her  purposes  are  moral,  and 
greatness  of  Rome  b  amongst  them.  This  gives  their  relevancy  to 
the  later  stanzas.  '  The  rule  of  Caesar  is  the  cessation  of  civil  blood- 
fhed,  the  restoration  of  religion,  the  turning  of  Roman  arms  to  their 
legitimate  aim  of  conquering  the  world.  Therefore  Fortune  is  invoked 
to  protect  him  and  his  plans.* 

One  of  the  chief  conceptions  of  Fortune  to  a  Roman  was  the 
*  Fortuna  publica,*  *  Fortuna  populi  Romani/  the  Fortune  described  in 
Pliitarch*s  image  (de  Fortuna  Romanonim,  c  4) :  *  even  as  Aphrodite, 
when  she  crossed  the  Eurotas,  laid  aside  her  mirror  and  her  ornaments 
and  her  cestus,  and  took  spear  and  shield  to  adorn  herself  for  Lycurgns* 
eyes,  so  when,  after  her  sojourning  with  Persians  and  Assyrians,  with 
Macedonians  and  Carthaginians,  she  (rvx7)  approached  the  Palatine 
and  crossed  the  Tiber,  she  laid  aside  her  wings  and  took  off  her  sandals 
and  left  behind  her  ball,  the  symbol  of  fickleness  and  change.' 

Line  1.  grattun,  sc.  *  tibi,*  *  your  loved  Antium,*  as  *  dilectam  Cypron,' 
Od.  I.  30.  2.  Horace  imitates  the  common  mode  of  addressing  a  Greek 
god  or  goddess  by  the  title  of  some  chief  seat  of  their  worship,  *  O  quae 
beatam  diva  tenes  Cyprum/  Od.  3.  a6.  9,  &c.  There  was  at  Antium 
a  famous  temple  of  Fortuna,  or  rather  apparently  of  the  Fortunae,  who 
were  represented  as  two  sisters,  'veridicae  sorores,'  Mart.  5.  i.  3,  whose 
images  were  consulted  as  an  oracle ;  cp.  Suet.  Cal.  57. 

2.  praesens,  not  elsewhere  used  with  an  infinitive,  but  found  not 
uncommonly  in  the  sense  of  *  powerful,*  *  prompt  to  any  purpose.* 

8.  mortale  corpus,  '  to  lift  from  the  dust  a  frail  mortal  man,  and  to 
change  to  a  funeral  train  the  proud  triumphal  procession.'  *  Mortale  * 
corresponds  to  'funeribus.*  Put  man  at  his  lowest,  she  can  yet  raise 
him  to  glory ;  put  him  at  his  highest,  a  touch  of  her  hand  brings  him 
down  to  dust  again.  *  Funeribus  *  is  the  ablative,  *  vertere  seria  ludo,' 
A.  P.  226,  after  the  analogy  of  'mutare.* 

9^ 
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5.  pauper.  There  seems  to  be  suggested  a  dooble  oppositioa,  tiie 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  landsman  and  the  sailor,  though,  after  Horace's 
way,  each  clause  has  to  borrow  something  to  complete  the  antithesis 
from  the  other.  '  Pauper  runs  colonus  *  implies  its  converse,  the  licbes 
of  the  trader ;  '  dominam  aequoris  *  is  meant  to  suggest  that  she  dis* 
tributes  also  the  treasures  of  the  country. 

7.  Bithyna,  perhaps  rather,  like  'Cypria  trabe,'  Od.  I.  I.  13,  as 
coming  from  or  trading  to  Bithynia,  a  seat  of  commerce,  Od.  5.  7.  3, 
Kpp.  I.  6.  33,  than  as  built  of  Bithynian  timber.  'Pontica  pinos,'  Od. 
1.  14.  II. 

laoessit, '  tempts,'  as  though  the  sea  were  a  wild  beast  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  too  near;  'non  tangenda  vada,'  Od.  1.  3.  34. 

8.  Carpathium,  the  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  named  from  the 
island  Carpathus.  Like  *  Bithyna  *  it  is  merely  a  special  name  for  a 
general.  There  is  a  point,  however,  in  naming  as  many  coontries,  and 
those  as  distant  from  one  another,  as  may  be. 

9.  asper,  the  Dacian  who  stands  fiercely  at  bay  (cp.  '  tigris  aipera,* 
Od.  I.  33.  9)  is  contrasted  with  the  nomad  Scythians  who,  if  attadced, 
retreat  into  their  boundless  steppes.  These  again,  perhaps,  with  more 
settled  peoples,  *  urbesque.'  The  object  of  all  the  epithets  is  to  insist 
on  the  universality  of  Fortune's  sway  (cp.  I.  34.  9-1 1,  3.  4.  45-48).  No 
distance  nor  difference  of  life  exempts  men  from  it.  This  is  bronght 
out  equally  by  the  antithetical  form  of  v.  9  and  by  the  quick  accamula- 
tion  of  copulatives  in  vv.  10-12, 

11,  12.  The  mothers  of  eastern  princes  fear  for  their  sons,  as  Atossa 
for  Xerxes  (cp.  Od.  3.  2.  7),  and  princes  in  the  midst  of  their  splendid 
state  fear  for  themselves. 

33.  iniurioso,  vjSpto'mrf),  'contumelious,'  Epod.  17.  33. 
ne  .  .  neu,  not  two  different  dangers  ;  the  second  is  only  one  form 
of  the  danger  metaphorically  described  in  the  first  clause. 

14.  column  am.  The  pillar  seems  to  be  purely  metaphorical  as  an 
emblem  of  stability.  Cp.  the  metaphor  in  Aesch.  Pers.  i6a  fii>  yifin 
vAovros  Kovicras  ovdas  dvTp€\//ji  vodl  \  6\0ov  tv  Aapttos  i}p€v.  Some  editors 
have  thought  of  the  column  erected  in  the  Forum  by  the  people  in 
memory  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  destroyed  again  by  Dolabella,  Suet.  JuL 
85,  Cic.  Phil.  I.  a. 

frequens,  *  crowding,*  *  gathering  in  crowds.* 

15.  *  Arouse  to  arms  the  loiterers,  to  arms  * ;  *  ad  arma '  is  the  actual 
cry.  Ovid  imitates  the  repetition.  Met.  11.  377  *  Cuncti  coeamus  et 
arma,  Anna  capessamus';  12.  241  'Certatimque  onmes  uno  ore  amUt 
arma  loquuntur.' 

17.  saeva,  *  stern,'  cp.  Od.  i.  28.  20.  The  balance  of  MS.  authority 
is  in  favour  of  the  rival  readuv^  *  %i\a,'  which  Acr.  and  Porph.  found; 
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the  latter  inteipceti  il '  slavish,'  i.  e.  bringing  slavery  with  it ;  the  former, 
thongh  he  offers  this  as  an  allemativc,  takes  it  in  what,  if  we  retain  it, 
is  donbtteis  ill  tme  sense.  '  as  her  slave,'  'quasi  sit  Neccssitas  comes  et 
ministra  Fortiiiia&'  Keller  reads  '  saeva,'  thinking  that  'serva'  owed 
its  origin  to  some  such  gloss  as  this  of  Acron's,  which  had  really  been 
meant  to  interpret '  anteit.'  '  Anteit '  does  not  seem  to  require  '  serva.' 
Ai  Bentlej  pointed  oul,  it  is  not  a  technical  term  which  might  be 
needed  to  complete  a  picture.  The  '  anteambntones '  or  'antepedes' 
were  not  otdioarily  slaves  (Becker's  Gallns,  Esc.  B),  but  poor  clients  or 
friends  who  ran  before  their  patron  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  '  Servi  ' 
or  'ancillac'  would  rather  follow  bchiad.  as  '  pedisequi'  or '  pedisequae.' 
Doom  is  made  to  walk  before  Fortune,  probably  rather  because  Hope 
and  Loyalty  go  by  her  side  or  after  her  Ihao  for  the  sake  of  any  definite 
picture  from  Roman  life.  On  the  other  hand,  'Neceasilas'  seems  to 
want  an  epithet  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  (q.  v.),  Od.  3.  14.  6  'Si 
figit  adanuntinos  Surnmis  venicibns  dira  Neccssitas  Clavoa.'  The  nails, 
&c.  belong  10  Neccssitas:  they  are  not  carried  by  her  for  Kortuna. 
We  do  Dot  wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  loo  perfect  an  image 
of  the  procession.  The  details  of  one  pari  of  it  are  not  really  congtuous 
with  those  of  another.  'Doom  goes  before  the  steps  of  Fortune; 
Doom,  whose  handiwork  man  cannot  undo.'  We  want  every  word  that 
we  can  spare  to  heighten  the  picture  of  Doom.  Her  relation  to  Fortune 
is  lightly  passed  over. 

18.  olAvoa  tiabales,  nails  scch  as  are  used  to  hx  beams.  In  a  like 
symbolic  sense,  Cic,  Verr.  a.  5.  31  '  Ut  hoc  beneficium  qucmadmoduiu 
dicitnr  clavo  trabali  Bgeret,'  i.e.  'ut  ratum  ac  fitmnm  faceiet.' 

ooDBOB,  'wedge-shaped  nails,'  Cic,  who  translates  from  Aesch., 
speaks  of  Prometheus  as  fastened  to  the  rock  by  means  of  '  cnnei,'  Tusc. 
a.  10,  and  renders  tiA  afuK^-i^ia  da/nToit  ■nviaeU  fifiipaK  in  Plat.  Tim, 
p.  1055  by  '  crebris  cuncolis.' 

19.  aoTenia,  '  inexorable  ' ;  the  quality  which  is  the  very  object  lo  be 
symbolized  is  attribaled  to  the  symbol,  see  notes  on  Od.  1.  i.  t.  4.  1. 
7,8.  The  'ancDs'is  an  iron  cramp  which,  fastened  by  molten  lead, 
waa  used  to  join  blocks  of  stone,  sach  as  the  joints  of  a  colnmn,  Viir. 
3.  8.  The  implements  which  Necessitas  carries  are  all  emblems  of  the 
fixity  of  her  sentence.  The  point  is  not  that  they  are  implements  of 
building,  but  thai  they  are  the  implements  which  make  a  building 
indissoluble.  Others  besides  her  may  be  supposed  to  be  planning  and 
building,  but  what  she  builds  none  shall  throw  down  or  break  in  pieces. 
The  metaphorical  use  both  of  nails  and  of  molten  lead  is  old ;  Piud. 
P.  4  lit  tH  KOitvvos  KpOTipois  (lild)ini'Tot  Mjaiy  oAoii ;  Aesch.  Supp.  qa^ 
rSir^  lipTi^aiTai  TopSii  \  tip^  JSid/iBaf  in  ^vtiv  ipapuiaif  ^»i-  kait. 
aij  mi  yip  tl  r^  e' ix*t  TijmAt  liiKvfiZw,     On  »  cttplomAa.'i.'Yero^ 
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is  a  representation  of  Atropos  holding  a  nail  against  a  wall  with  her 
left  hand  and  lifting  a  hammer  with  the  right.  Diet.  Ant.  s.  t.  '  claYot.' 

The  old  mistake  of  the  Comm.  Cmq.,  who  took  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  instruments  of  torture,  has  found  no  recent  defender 
except  Ritter. 

There  is  a  well-known  criticism  on  this  stanza  in  a  note  (^)  to 
Lessing's  Laocoon.  It  seemed  to  him  an  instance  in  which  poetry 
had  suffered  from  inattention  to  the  laws  which  distinguish  its  func* 
tions  from  those  of  painting.  It  is  a  picture ;  the  attributes  all  appeal 
to  the  eye.  In  a  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  they  would  be  all  seen 
at  a  glance.  The  effort  of  mind  required  to  comprehend  them  would 
be  very  small ;  and  in  the  meantime,  as  '  Necessitas  *  would  be  in  itaelf 
merely  an  unnamed  female  figure,  they  would  be  necessary  symbols 
to  convey  the  allegory  to  the  spectator.  It  is  different  with  the  poet 
The  symbols  arc  not  needed  to  interpret  the  personification,  for  he 
can  s])cak  the  terrible  name  of  the  power  which  he  is  personifying. 
They  need  interpretation  themselves,  and  their  accumulation  wearieSt 
because,  though  each  costs  a  fresh  effort  to  the  mind,  there  is  no  cor- 
responding distinct  addition  to  the  idea  conveyed.  What,  when  we 
interpret  it,  is  implied  by  the  molten  lead  that  was  not  also  implied 
by  the  nails?  Few  will  dispute  the  main  propositions  of  Lesing's 
criticism ;  but  we  may  notice  that  Horace  does  not  leave  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbols  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  mind.  The  epithets 
are  an  integral  part  of  his  description,  and  they  give  at  every  turn  the 
moral  meaning  which  sculpture  or  painting  could  only  indirectly  convey. 
As  Orelli  remarks,  *■  aena  manu '  is  an  addition  which  poetry  only  could 
have  ventured  to  make,  for  it  involves  a  metaphor  within  the  metaph(»'. 
The  very  sameness  from  this  point  of  view  has  some  force.  Horace 
gives  us  a  very  detailed  picture,  but  in  every  feature  he  bids  us  see  one 
and  the  same  awful  character. 

21.  albo  velata  panno.  The  image  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
actual  custom  which  was  observed  by  the  priests  who  sacrificed  to  Fides 
of  veiling  their  hand  in  a  white  cloth,  the  symbol  expressing  appa- 
rently at  once  secresy  (contrast  Od.  i.  i8.  i6  'Arcani  Fides  prodiga 
pcrlucidior  vitro  *)  and  guilelessness. 

rara,  i.  e.  rarely  found.     The  epithet  really  reminds  us  that  loyalty 
is  a  quality,  and  so  impairs  the  personification,  cp.  Od.  a.  i6.  ai. 

22.  comitem  abnegat,  *■  denies  thee  a  companion,*  i.  e.  the  only  com- 
panion whom  she  could  deny,  Wz.  herself.  Ovid,  possibly  in  imitation, 
*Si  qua  repugnarat  nimium  comitemque  negarat '  (sc.  se),  A.  A.  i.  127. 
For  the  sing,  verb,  see  on  Od.  i.  3.  10. 

24.  inimioa.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  confiision  in  the 
allegory  is  brought  to  the  suifaot  b^  this  epithet.    In  this  stanza  at  least 
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Fortune  is  not  a  power  wholly  esctemal  to  the  person  who  suffers  or  re* 
joices,  but  rather  the  genius  of  his  life, '  mortalis  in  unum-Quodque  caputs 
voltu  mutabilis/  This  is  quite  clear  from  its  first  lineSj  for  Hope  and 
loyal  friends  are  said  to  cling  to  her  when  she  changes  her  garb  and 
leaves  the  home  of  greatness.  Hope  and  loyal  friends  are  consolations 
of  adversity,  so  that  Horace  must  mean  not  that  they  go  with  Fortune 
when  she  deserts  a  man,  but  that  they  cling  to  him,  to  his  changed  estate 
as  to  his  unchanged.  Yet  if  this  is  the  case,  in  what  sense  is  she  said  to 
be  '  inimica  *  ?  On  whom  does  she  frown  ?  A  man  deserted  by  Fortune^ 
suffering  under  the  illtreatment  of  Fortune,  is  a  common  picture,  but  it  is 
a  conception  of  Fortune  which,  if  it  suits  the  earlier  stanzas  of  the  Ode, 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  this  one.  Fortune,  according  to 
this,  does  not  drive  the  great  man  from  his  palace,  nor  fly  from  him  and 
leave  him  in  it  to  calamity,  but  goes  with  him.  She  '  changes  her  garb,* 
but  only  as  he  would  himself;  it  is  the  common  Roman  habit  of  putting 
on  a  sad-coloured  dress  in  a  time  of  misfortune  (cp.  Epod.  9.  28  '  punico 
Lugubre  mutavit  sagum '). 

26.  cadis  siccatis,  cp.  the  Greek  proverb  (cf  x^r/xi  {§  (^tAia. 

28.  ferre  iugtun  pariter  dolosi.  '  Ferre '  depends  not  on  the  whole 
idea  of  *■  dolosi,'  but  on  the  positive  attribute  which  is  denied  in  it.  *■  Not 
honest  in  bearing,'  *■  no  loyal  yoke-fellows.'  The  metaphor  is  common. 
The  yoke  sometimes,  as  perhaps  here,  has  a  reference  to  the  labours  or 
troubles  that  friendship  shares  and  lightens.  Aesch.  Ag.  84a  trot/ws  jjv 
i/iol  ffdpcupdpos,  St.  Paul,  Phil.  4.  3  crv(vy€  yy^crif,  Ov.  Trist.  5.  a.  39 

*  Me  miserum  quid  agam  si  proxima  quaeque  relinquunt  ?  Subtrahis 
effracto  tu  quoque  colla  iugo.'  Sometimes,  as  Theoc.  12.  15  dXA^Xovs 
iipiktjffav  iaqf  fiJ7V,  it  only  refers  to  the  bond  of  love  or  friendship  which 
is  only  easy  when  both  parties  feel  its  weight  equally. 

29.  nltimos,  *  remotis  .  .  Britannis,*  Od.  4.  14.  47.  Cp.  Virg.  E.  i. 
67  '  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos';  for  the  genitive  *orbis'  cp. 

*  Extremi  hominum  Morini/  Virg.  Aen.  8.  7a7. 

SO.  recena  examen,  Aesch.  Pers.  1  a6  vds  yStp  ImrrfkaTas  Kcd  trfdoan- 
fiifi  Xtci)i  (TfiTjvoi  &s  i/c\4Koiv(v  fitXtaaav.  Horace  uses  the  metaphor  of 
slaves  clustering  round  the  fire,  Epod.  2.  65. 

82.  Ooeano  rubro,  the  Indian  Ocean  with  its  two  arms,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  intended  expedition  to  Arabia  did  not 
actually  take  place  till  B.  c.  24,  see  Introd.  to  Od.  i.  a9. 

83.  cicatricum  et  aceleris.  The  expression  is  of  the  nature  of  what 
grammarians  call  hendiadys.  In  prose  the  ideas  would  be  grouped  more 
logically.  The  real  object  of  the  feeling  of  *  shame  *  is  one,  viz.  the 
'guilt*  of  civil  war ;  the  *  scars  *  are  only  its  memorials,  the  *  brother- 
hood *  of  the  combatants  its  aggravation.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  them 
in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  ashamed  of  the  guilt ;  but  the  feeling  of 
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guilt  comes  to  ns  through  divers  approaches.    The  poet,  whoae  pinpote 
it  is  to  wake  feeliDg,  tries  them  in  succession. 

84.  fratmmque,  Virg.  G.  2.  510  '  gaudent  periusi  sanguine  fratmm.' 
The  absence  of  any  definite  qualification  of  '  fratrum/  such  as  '  a  fra- 
tribus  ocdsorum/  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  just  noticed  that  the  word  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  full  feeling ;  it  is  only  one  approach  anumg 
several ; — the  thought  of  brothers  is  a  shameful  thought  to  Romans,  be- 
cause they  would  think  also  how  brothers  had  been  treated,  as  the  thought 
of  scars  was  shameful,  because  they  could  not  but  remember  the  quanel 
in  which  they  had  been  come  by — partly  to  the  fact  that '  fimtrum,'  as  a 
correlative  term,  leads  our  thoughts  to  its  correlative ;  of '  brothers'  con- 
duct/ means  of  their  conduct  as  brothers,  and  so  towards  their  bietfaxen. 
Cp.  the  pregnant  use  of  'cives'  in  Od.  i.  a.  ai.  Any  more  definite 
expression  of  the  horror  of  fratricidal  war  is  purposely  avoided  and  snnk 
in  the  general  question  *  quid  nos  refugimus'?  With  the  string  of  ques- 
tions that  follow,  cp.  Od.  a.  i.  a9~36. 

89.  difilngas.  This  is  the  reading  of  almost  all  the  good  MSS.  and 
apparently  of  Acr.  and  Porph.  The  Berne  MS.  has  '  defingas,'  which 
Bentley  adopted,  altering  at  the  same  time  'retusum,*  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  old  MSS.,  to  '  recoctum,'  '  melt  and  forge  anew.'  The  verb 
'  dif&ngere  *  is  found  in  no  other  author,  and  in  Horace  only  here  and  in 
Od.  3.  a9.  47  *  neque  Diffinget  infectumque  reddet.*  (See,  however,  note 
on  Sat.  a.  I.  79.)  The  Scholiasts  interpret  it  here  '  refabricare^*  *re- 
formare,'  there  *■  immutare.'  It  seems  to  mean  *■  to  make  differently,' 
i.  e.  (in  this  case)  *  to  a  different  purpose.*  The  swords  have  been 
blunted  in  civil  war,  they  are  to  be  beaten  straight  and  sharp  again  for 
a  foreign  enemy.  For  the  image,  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  636  '  recoquuat 
patrios  fomacibus  enses.' 
40.  Maaaagetas,  a  tribe  living  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian. 


Ode  XXXVI. 

'  Thanks  to  the  gods  that  have  brought  Numida  safe  home  again,  to 
the  delight  of  many  friends,  and  of  none  more  than  his  old  schoolfellow 
Lamia.  The  day  must  have  a  white  stone  to  mark  it.  We  will  rtvel, 
we  will  dame :  Bassus  shall  rival  Damalis  in  his  droMgkts  of  wine  to- 
day.    We  will  miss  no  flower  for  the  feasts 

Nothing  is  known  of  Numida.    Acr.  and  Porph.  call  him  '  Pomponius 

Numida,'  the  Comm.  Cruq.  *  Plotius.'    The  latter  is  more  likely  to  be 

Tighif  as  Numida  is  a  known  cognomen  of  the  Plautia  or  Plotia  gens. 

It  is  usually  supposed  tbal  \it  "waa  i^VoimVxi^  itom.  the  Cantabiian  war, 
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from  which  Augustus  retumed  in  B.C.  25  (Od.  3.  14).    Nnmida  may  of 
course  concdvably  have  retmned  earlier. 

For  Lamia,  see  on  Od.  i.  a6. 

For  the  subject  of  the  Ode,  cp.  3.  7  on  the  return  of  Pompeius. 

MctM.— r^f'n/  Asclepiad, 

line  1.  fidibtis,  of  music  at  a  sacrifice.    Cp.  Od.  4.  i.  ai. 

2.  plaoare,  a  general  word  for  '  to  secure  the  favour '  of  the  gods, 
without  implying  that  they  were  angry  before.     Cp.  Od.  3.  23.  3. 

debito;  cp.  in  the  parallel  Ode  2.  7.  17  '  obligatam  redde  lovi 
dapem/  '  due,*  whether  it  had  been  actually  vowed  or  not. 

4.  Hesperia,  '  the  West.*  To  the  Greeks  Italy  was  the  *■  western 
land,'  and  so  we  find  the  word  used  in  Virgil.  Horace  himself  uses  it 
of  Italy  as  compared  with  Parthia,  Od.  2.  i.  32.  In  Roman  mouths 
generally  it  would  mean  the  countries  still  further  west,  and  be  used  of 
Spanish  wars,  &c. 

8.  non  alio  rege,  see  on  Od.  4.  1.4*  sub  regno  Cinarae.*  The  ex- 
pression seems  partly  to  be  due  to  the  common  mode  of  computing 
dates,  'consule  Planco,'  /Sao'cAci/ovror  Kipov,  &c.,  partly  to  contain  a 
description  of  the  imperious  character  of  the  rule,  there  of  a  mistress, 
here  of  a  schoolmaster,  like  Horace's  own  '  plagosns  Orbilius.' 

puertiae.     For  the  syncope,  cp.  *  lamna,*  Od.  2.  2.  2,  £pp.  i.  15. 
36 ;  *  surpuerat,*  Od.  4.  13.  20;  *  soldus,*  S.  2.  5.  65. 

9.  mutatae  .  .  togae,  i.e.  the  assumption  of  the  *toga.  virills' instead 
of  the  '  praetexta '  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

10.  Oressa  nota.  Bentley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  by  *  Cressa  nota '  Horace  meant  '  a  mark  of  Cretan  stone,*  i.  e.  of 
chalk,  called  '  creta/  or  supposed  to  be  called  so,  for  the  reason  for 
which  the  Greeks  called  fuller's  earth  KifnuXia  yrj  (Ar.  Ran.  713,  Ov. 
Met  7.  463  *Cretosaque  rura  Cimoli*)  from  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  whence  they  obtained  it.  He  pointed  out  that  where  he  is 
writing  *sermoni  propiora,*  he  calls  it  simply  'creta*;  S.  2.  3.  246 
'  Creta  an  carbone  notati.'  Horace  is  referring  to  what  was  doubtless 
merely  a  proverbial  mode  of  expression  among  the  Romans.  Pliny 
attributes  it  as  an  actual  custom  to  a  Thracian  tribe,  '  quae  calculos 
colore  distinctos  pro  experimento  cuiusque  diei  in  umam  condit  ac 
supremo  die  separatos  dinumerat  atque  ita  de  quoque  pronunciat,* 
N.  H.  7.  40.  The  Latin  poets  are  full  of  allusions  to  sudi  a  fancied 
symbolic  practice.  Cp.  Mart.  12.  34  (where  he  is  reviewing  his  thirty- 
four  years  of  intercourse  with  his  kinsman  Jul.  Martialis)  *  Quarum 
dulcia  mista  sunt  amaris,  Sed  iucunda  tamen  fiiere  plura :  £t  si  cal- 
culus omnis  hue  et  illuc  Diversus  bicolorque  digeratur  Vincet  can- 
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dida  tnrba  nigriorem.'  For  briefer  references,  CatulL  68.  148  '  Qaem 
lapide  ilia  diem  candidiore  notat ' ;  106.  6  '  O  Incem  candidioxe  nota ' ; 
Pers.  a.  I  ^  Hunc  Macrine  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo.'  Some  eariy 
critics  altered  <  Cressa '  to  '  Thressa,'  on  the  gromid  apparently  of  the 
story  in  Pliny.  The  Schol.  justify  *  Cressa  *  by  relating  the  same  story 
of  the  Cretans ;  but,  as  Bentley  remarked,  whether  they  were  Thracians 
or  Cretans  they  used  black  stones  as  well  as  white,  so  that  the  epithet 
would  not  imply  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  be  used. 

11.  promptae,  pred.,  the  wine  jar  must  be  brought  out  (*  oellis  de- 
promere  avitis,'  Od.  i.  37.  5),  and  when  brought  there  must  be  no  stint 
of  it. 

12.  Cp.  I.  37.  I  'pede  libero  Pulsanda  tellns.'  The  words  moraa 
in  Saliiim  occur  again  in  Od.  4.  i.  aS.  'Salium '  may  be  the  gen.,  as 
'Boeotum/  £p.  a.  i.  344,  or  more  probably  the  accus.  of  the  adj. 
'Salius,'  which  occurs  in  Fest.,  and  which  Horace  (see  on  Od.  i.  15* 
10)  would  have  been  likely  to  prefer  to  the  longer  '  Saliaris.'  Dancing 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Salii  in  the  festival  of  Mars 
(Liv.  I.  20),  and  according  to  Ovid  (Fast.  3.  387  <  a  saltu  nomina  dncta') 
was  the  origin  of  their  name. 

13.  multi  meri,  imitated  by  Ovid  Met  14.  253  'multiqne  Elpenora 
vini/  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9.  a6  describes  a  man  as  *■  hospes  non  multi  dbi, 
sed  multi  loci.'  It  is  an  extension  of  the  descriptive  gen.  '  pusilli  animi,' 
&c.,  Madv.  §  287,  with  obs.  3.  Bassus,  whose  usual  character  is  clearly 
intended  to  contrast  with  that  of  Damalis  in  this  respect,  is  on  this 
occasion  to  rival  her  in  taking  deep  draughts  of  wine,  d/ivorl,  i.  e.  with- 
out closing  the  mouth  <=  dvycvart. 

14.  Bassum.  The  Roman  name  almost  implies  that  a  real  person 
is  intended.  There  was  a  Bassus  a  poetical  friend  of  Ovid  (Trist  4.  10. 
47),  and  one  (or  two)  contemporary  with  Cicero ;  but  none  if  known 
to  us  whose  date  would  well  suit  this  reference.  By  Martial's  time 
the  name  has  from  this  passage  become  proverbial  for  a  hard  drinker 
(Mart.  6.  69). 

Threloia;  cp.  Callim.  Fr.  T09  xo^  Tiip  b  ^prfi/clijy  fi\v  dw4<mrf€ 
xay^ov  dfiwrriv  \  {ojpoiroTttv,  Orclli  recalls  Hector's  taunt  to  Rhesus  the 
Thracian  (Eur.  Rhes.  405)  ovk  Iv  Btfjiviots  |  mieviiv  dfivarty  ws  ai>  8c£<ov- 
/icFoi.     For  the  Thracian  habits,  see  on  Od.  i.  18.  8. 

16.  vivax,  breve.  Merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  antithesis ;  cp.  Od# 
3.  20.  9,  II  *asperae,  leves.*  *  Breve,*  'shortlived/  as  'breves  flores 
rosae,'  Od.  2.  3.  13.    The  flowers  are  for  garlands  for  the  guests. 
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ODD  ZXXTU. 

A  EODg  of  triamph,  written  when  the  news  reached  Rome,  in  Sep- 
tember, B.C.  30,  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  (Dio  C.  51.  19). 
Compare  Epod.  9,  which  celebrates  their  defeat  at  Actinm  in  Che  pre- 
ceding year.  We  may  note  the  absence  from  both  Ode  and  Epode  (see 
eip.  on  V.  13)  of  the  name  of  Anionias.  Octavianns  has  conqnered  not 
a  Roman  hval,  bat  a  foreign  enemy  :  '  Senatns  Cleopatrae  non  Antonio 
bellnm  indiierat  (Dio  C.  50.  6) :  de  ilU  triuropbom  non  de  hoc  decrevit 
(DioC.  51.  ig).'    Ritter. 

'  Iifmv  is  the  lime /cr  merrimeni  atu!  thanksgiving,  private  and fitblic  ; 
mnir,  and  not  be/ore,  ■wkile  the  great  queen  Tvai  flatting  viild  schemes 
ef  deitruetisn  against  Rome.  Her  madness  was  eooled  at  the  sight  of 
her  fleet  inflames.  Blind  fanii  became  reasonable  terror  ■when  she  fled 
before  Caesar  as  a  dove  before  a  haivk.  Yet  she  weu  no  vulgar  woman. 
She  eottld  brave  out  her  fortune,  and  look  death  in  the  face  rather  than 
adam  a  Rcfman  triumph^ 

As  Horace  paints  the  tierce  barbaric  qneen,  her  Tccklessoess  and  her 
fortitude,  he  is  bringicg  ont  in  stronger  relief  the  danger  from  which 
Rome  bus  been  freed,  and  the  glory  of  Octavianus.  who  has  conquered 
no  onwoithy  foe. 

The  opening  of  the  Ode  was  doabtle^  modelled  on  the  Ode  of 
Alcaen*  npon  the  death  of  Myrsilns  (Fr.  lo,  Bergk),  of  which  we  have 
two  lines  preserved  in  Athen. ».  p.  430,  A  :— 

nrr  x/"}  fSoaBriir  «u  riva  wf&s  Ptar 
wiyjjr,  IwftSii  nirBiat  MipaiKos. 

Line  1.  libero,  all  restraint  on  our  joy  is  removed.  For  dancing  as 
an  expres^on  of  joy,  see  Od.  i.  36.  13  ;  for  the  expression  '  pulsanda 
tellus,'  Od.  I.  4.  7 ;  '  qaatiunt  terrain,'  3.  18.  15 ;  '  pepulisse  ler  pedc 

2.  Sallarlbiu,  i.  36.  la, 'fit  for  the  Salii,'  as  in  3.  14.  18  '  mero 
Pontilicum  poliore  coenis ' ;  '  in  pioverbio  erat  Saliaits  coenas  dicere 
opipaias  ct  copiosas.'    Acr. 

8.  omnre  ptilTiiiat,  Diet.  Ant  s.  w.  '  suppliealio,'  '  lectisteraium,' 
Uv.  5.  13. 

i.  tompn*  orat, '  we  were  right  to  wait ;  this  was  the  time.'  In  SDch 
Qses  of  the  imperfect  there  is  always  reference  to  some  past  thought, 
though  the  relation  of  the  thought  Co  the  leading  statement  may  vary. 
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(i)  ^  It  is,  all  the  time,  though  we  did  not  think  so.'  This  is  tiie  Giedc 
use  of  4p'  ^^'  ir60os  ttai  icaicS»  dp*  f¥  ris.  Soph.  O.  C.  1697 ;  so  Od. 
I.  27.  T9  *  quanta  laborabas  Charybdi*;  so  liso  negatively  A.  P.  19 
'  sed  non  nunc  erat  his  locus.*  (2)  '  It  is  as  we  thought  truly ,*  as  here. 
(3)  '  So  we  thought,  but  experience  shows  it  is  not  so  * ;  this  is  the 
use  in  the  passages  of  Ovid  often  quoted  to  illustrate  this  place :  TrisL 
4.  8.  5  '  Nunc  erat  ut  posito  deberem  fine  laborum  Vivere ' ;  and  ib.  24 
'Me  quoque  donari  lam  rude  tempus  erat*  This,  again,  is  like  the 
Greek  use  of  ifiov\6firiv,  ^xA^t  o^  impossible  wishes,  and  duties  that 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  It  should  be  said  that  the  imperfect  has  been 
taken  here  in  a  simpler  sense  by  Orelli,  as  rebuking  the  tardiness  of  the 
preparations,  'dudum  oportebat*;  &pa  8*  ^v  m&^oi,  Aiist  EccL  877. 
This,  however,  weakens  the  antithesis,  *  nunc  .  .  antehac.*  Ritter  sjxl 
DilK.  take  it  still  more  simply,  but  less  forcibly,  as  contrasting  the 
public  *  supplicatio '  which  has  already  begim,  and  which  he  approves, 
with  the  private  festivities,  '  nunc  est  bibendum,*  which  he  enjoins. 

5.  antehao,  a  dissyllable,  as  *  anteit,*  Od.  i.  35.  37. 
Oaecubmn,  i.  20.  9 ;  Epod.  9.  i  *  repostum  Caecubum  in  festas 

dapes.* 

6.  cellia  avitis,  the  bins  which  our  grandsires  filled ;  so  it  is  die 
oldest  as  well  as  the  choicest  wine  reserved  for  such  an  occasion. 

Capitolio,  the  symbol  of  Rome's  eternal  empire,  '  Capitoli  immo- 
bile saxum/    Cp.  Od.  3.  3.  42,  3.  5.  1 2. 

7.  regina.  The  title  *  Regina  *  would  be  doubly  odious  to  Roman 
ears.  Cp.  Od.  3.  5.  9  'sub  rege  Medo,"  and  Epod.  9.  12  'emancipatus 
feminac.*  Orelli  notes  that  coins  of  Cleopatra's  have  been  found  with 
the  inscription  BAXIAIZ2A  KAEOnATPA,  and  coins  of  Antony's  with 
the  inscription  *  Cleopatrae  Reginae  Regum  Filiorum  Regum.' 

dementes  ruinaa,  the  epithet  transferred  from  the  person  to  her 
purpose.     Cp.  i .  3.  40  *  iracunda  fulmina.* 

8.  ftinua,  so  Cic.  Prov.  Cons.  19.  45  *  casum  ilium  meum  fimns  esse 
reipublicac.' 

imperio,  see  on  i.  2.  26. 

9.  *  With  her  polluted  crew  of  shamed  creatures.'  The  reference  of 
'  morbo '  and  of  the  ironical  '  virorum '  is  to  the  Eunuchs,  the  shameful 
appendage  of  an  oriental  court :  Epod.  9.  15. 

10.  quidlibet  impotens  sperare,  App.  2,  §  2,  with  no  self-restraint 
in  the  audacity  of  her  dreaming ;  '  impotens  '  is  a  translation  of 
djep&rris* 

12.  ebria,  *  drunken  with  the  sweet  draught  of  fortune.'    Dem.  Phil. 
I.  p.  54  otfjuu  iKHVov  fif$V€iy  T^  fitjiBn  tSjv  vdfpaytiirom. 
IS.  viT  ana  sospes.    For  the  construction,  cp.  2.  4.  10  '  ademptns 
Hector  Tradidit  .  .  Pcrgama  Gtwis"    Woi^cft,  \xv  ^^  ^csos^  to  omit 
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AntOD/s  name,  does  not  distinguish  his  fleet,  which  was  totally 
destroyed,  from  that  of  Cleopatra,  which  fled  without  striking  a 
blow. 

14.  lymphatam,  '  panic-stricken.*  Properly  «*  nr/4^vAi7rror,  panic 
terrors  being  attributed  to  the  agency,  amongst  other  deities,  of  the 
Nymphs ;  but  the  word,  like  panic  itself,  is  generalized.  Here  the 
effect  is  attributed  to  her  revels  with  Antony  and  the  deep  draughts  of 
Egyptian  wine,  for  Bacchus  too  is  the  author  of  such  empty  fears :  cp. 
Eur.  Bacch.  303  folL  ffrpar^  T^p  iy  Sw\ois  ivra  ic&ml  ri^tci  |  ^fios 
BierrSffff*  "Wfhf  f^^jxip  Otyuv  \  luufia  h\  «cU  rovr*  karX  Aion^ov  vtifm.  It 
is  opposed  to  '  veros  timores,* '  the  fears  of  soberness.' 

Maxeotloo,  a  sweet  wine  from  Marea,  a  town  of  the  Delta,  men- 
tioned but  not  characterized  by  Virg.  G.  2.  91. 

16.-  ab  Italia,  not  that  she  had  reached  Italy,  but  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  ambitious  schemes  broken  down  at  Actium.  A  few  of 
Octavius'  ships  seem  to  have  pursued  Cleopatra  for  a  short  way,  but 
she  escaped  safely  to  Alexandria.  Horace  marks  no  interval  between 
this  and  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when  Octavius  followed,  to 
put  a  close  to  the  war  at  Alexandria,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  escaped 
his  hands  by  a  voluntary  death. 

volantem.    Notice  that  the  similitude  of  the  next  stanza  is  sng- 
gested  by  this  word. 

20.  Haemoniae,  poetical  name  of  Thessaly,  mythically  derived  from 
Haemon,  the  father  of  Thessalus.  The  epithet  probably  only  implies 
*  in  winter,*  the  appropriate  time  for  hunting, 

21.  monstram  quae,  a  common  '  constructio  ad  sensum.*  Cicero  calls 
Catiline  '  monstrum,*  Cat.  a.  i ;  Lucan  calls  Cleopatra  '  Latii  feralis 
Ermnys,'  10.  59. 

22.  nee  .  .  ensem.  According  to  Plutarch  (Ant.  79)  she  attempted 
to  stab  herself  on  the  approach  of  Proculeius,  Augustus*  emissary,  but 
was  prevented.  The  next  line  and  a  half  have  reference  perhaps  to 
a  plan  which,  on  the  same  authority  (ib.  69),  she  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained of  carrying  her  fleet  across  the  isthmus,  and  escaping  ^own  the 
Red  Sea. 

24.  rejMuravit,  a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  but  found  in  all  the  MSS. 
and  interpreted  by  the  Schol.  Porph.  took  it  as  a  pregnant  expression 
» '  ad  latentes  oras  fugit  ut  vires  inde  repararet.*  It  may  mean  no  more 
than  *  found  some  fresh  land  out  of  the  way  of  Caesar's  vengeance.*  It 
may  also  mean  (see  on  i.  31.  12)  *  purchased,* '  used  her  fleet  to  win  for 
herself,*  and  there  may  be  in  it  a  more  or  less  conscious  remembrance 
of  the  Greek  uses  of  dfi(lfi€iy  and  <iAAarrc(v,  for  *  to  go  to  '  some  new 
place.  Bentley  proposed  *  penetravit,*  and  there  have  been  many  other 
conjectures — *  citare  paravit,*  *  ire  paravit,*  *  repetivit,*  &c. 
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2E,  MUM  et .  .  forUa  ot.     There  is  no  verb  nndeiMood.     These  m 
the  gronadl  of  th<f  fonrgoing  ^lacemoits,  Iht  inliiiitiTe  followii^  '  foilu,' 
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t,  '  iliink  the  full  diaughl.'  The  stoiy  of  hn  dcMb 
by  the  bite  of  »i)  asp  was,  according  to  Dio  15I.  14),  due  to  conjectnn. 
Some  nirT^/ura  ^.trtk  were  foond  on  hct  arm,  which  were  attribotefl 
by  lometo  the  liilc  of  an  asp.  bj  some  to  a  poiioon]  needle.  SndoolM 
alio  (Oet.  17)  t>iiW  snyt '  pntabatnr.' 

29.  dttUbentB,  in  ibe  Kiue  of  Cicao's  '  critc  ttatucte  AC  delibenn,* 
VeiT.  a.  I.  I. 

30.  Iiibnnijg.  ilativc.  Their  will,  \Fhich  she  gnid(^d  Ihem,  it  a- 
preued  in  the  inliniciri!  clause.  For  the  Lilmmian  galleys,  lec  M 
Epod.  1.  I. 

31.  privKM,  'unqueeaed.'  The  noiniiuitiTC  is  after  the  Gredcidion. 
Pnrph.  and  Acr.  (|aote  Livy  for  the  statement  that  Cleopatra  '  cam  de 
indu::tria  ab  Angiisto  in  ca[>livitale  indulgcnlius  tmctarclur  idcolidem 
dicerc  solitam  fuissc  oii  SpiaiiPtiirofUU.' 

ODE  xxxvin. 

A  slight  Ode,  expressive  of  Ihc  modcsl  avoidance  of  pomp  and  Iniury 
which  Horace  professes  and  recommends. 

Orelli  sees,  and  doubtless  righlly,  a  meaning  in  its  position  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  immediately  after  the  spirited  Ode  on  Cleopatra's 
death.  Cp.  the  position  of  Od.  3.  7,  and  see  Introduction  lo  Odes  i-iii, 
{  II.  3,  and  notes  on  2.  1.  37,  3.  3.  69,  3.  5.  55. 

Line  1.  Peraioos.  of  oriental  luxury.  Rittcr  quotes  Tac.  Ann.  1.  57 
'Vox  quoque  eins  [sc.  Pisonis]  audita  est  in  convivio,  cum  apud  rcgcm 
Nabataconim  coronac  aureae  magno  pondere  Caesari  ct  Agrippinae, 
levcs  Pisoni  et  ceteris  offcrrenlur,  ptincipis  Romani  non  Parthi  regis  tilio 
eas  epulas  dari ;  abiecitcjuc  simul  coronam  et  multa  in  Uixum  addidil.' 

2.  Deiae  philrra.  •t-i\vpci  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  lime  tree, 
Lat.  '  lilia ' ;  hut  it  ib  used  in  Latin  for  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  that 
tree  (Herod.  4.  6;\  which  was  employed,  smongst  other  purposes,  in 
making  garlands  ^Plin.  N.  II.  16.  25.  14).  Ovid  calls  such  garlands 
'  sutilcs,"  Fast.  5.  335. 

3.  quo.  Mr.  Shilleto  (on  Thuc.  1.  S9)  explains  this  as  an  instance  of 
attraction  and  absorption  of  the  anteoedenl,  ■  quo  '  =  ■  eo  ubi,'  comparing 
Ter.  Adelph.  1.  I.  36  '  illuc  redi  quo  occcpiili.'     It  is  perhaps  belter  to 
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take '  EecUri '  is  only  ■  picturesque  tabslitnte  for  '  qnaerere  *  ind  ad' 
mitting  tbe  tune  conitnictioD,  uid  'quo  loconim'  u  —  'quo  loco.' 
Cicero  has  '  quo  lod ' ;  see  Fore.  s.  v. 

4.  lera,  the  time  would  leem  to  be  autnnm. 

5.  kUaboFUB,  a  word  peculiar  to  Horace  — 'laboTaodo  addai.' 

0.  Bednlai,  with  '  allaborcs,'  busily,  anxiously,  oulo.  Beittley 
conjectuifB  '  cuia '  (imperative),  thinking  'euro'  not  a  sufficiently 
peremptory  way  of  expressing  a  wish  to  a  slave  '  ni  Saturnalia  tunc 
ttgebantur,'  But  the  nqjative  really  qualifies  it,  so  that  it-'non  euro 
qaidquam  allabores.^ 

7.  uta,  not  allowed  to  throw  its  arms  abroad,  but  tied  close  over 
a  trellis,  or  otherwise,  >o  aa  to  form  a  bower. 


BOOK    II. 


Odb  I. 

'  Pol  Ho  is  writing  the  tale  of  the  civil  wurs^  a  difficult  andddicaU 
task.  We  can  afford  to  let  even  his  tragedies  wait  cmthile^  till  the  great 
and  brave  orator  of  the  forum  and  the  sencUe,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Illyria^  hcu  given  us  his  history.  In  our  eagerness  we  seem  already  to 
hear  the  trumpets  and  see  the  flashing  armour ^  to  hear  him  reeuHng  to 
us  of  the  fall  of  chief  tains  and  the  conquest  of  all  the  world  save  CaUfs 
stubborn  soul.  Ay^Jugurtha  is  avenged  now  I  What  land  or  sea  is 
not  red  with  the  blood  of  our  fratricidal  wars  ?  But  stay,  my  Muse^ 
these  are  no  themes  for  you* 

There  is  nothing  to  fix  very  definitely  the  date  of  the  Ode.  The 
expressions  of  the  first  two  stanzas,  *■  nondnm  expiatis/  '  daeri  dolose,* 
perhaps  attract  it  to  the  Odes  (snch  as  i.  2  and  14)  which  dwell  more 
on  the  troubles  from  which  the  State  had  already  escaped  than  on  the 
new  and  peaceful  order  on  which  it  had  entered.  Angastns  is  not 
mentioned.  Pollio  had  not  sided  with  him,  and  had  certainly  been 
a  friend  of  M.  Antony.  But  the  Ode  expresses,  as  strongly  as  Od.  i.  a, 
that  weariness  of  bloodshed  which  had  induced  men  to  acqniesoe  in 
the  rule  of  one. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Julius  Caesar,  having 
passed  through  the  Consulship  in  B.  c.  40  (Virg.  £.  4), '  and  won  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  for  his  campaign  against  the  Illyrians  (ib.  8. 6-13), 
withdrew  from  public  life,  and,  in  the  subsequent  struggle  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  remained  honourably  neutral.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent patron  of  literature,  and  is  famous  as  having  established  the 
first  public  library  at  Rome  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  Illyrian  campaign. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age.  Catallns 
(12.  9)  speaks  of  him  in  hb  youth  as  'leporum  Disertos  puer  et 
/kcetianim/  He  is  ranked  among  the  great  orators  by  Qnintilian 
(jo.  I.  113),  Seneca  (EpVsl.  100^,  wi^  T^s:\\.\i&  ^Ji^  Ot.  ^8).  His 
106 
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tragedies  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  (E.  8.  lo  *  sola  Sophocleo 
tna  carmina  digna  cothnmo')  and  Horace  (Sat.  i.  lo.  4a).  His  history 
of  the  civil  wars,  from  B.  c.  60  to  the  establishment  of  Aagastns'  power, 
is  referred  to  by  Tacitns  (Ann.  4.  34),  and  Suetonius  (JnL  Caes.  30). 

We  may  notice  the  skill  with  which  PoUio's  yarioos  accomplishments 
are  worked  incidentally  into  the  Ode. 

Line  1.  motum,  the  stir  of  civil  strife ;  Cicero's  word  for  a  tnmnlt  or 
rising,  whether  of  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy. 

ex  Metello  consnle,  from  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caec.  Metellns 
Celer  and  L.  Afranius,  B.C.  60,  the  year  of  the  league  between  Pompey, 
Crassus,  and  Caesar,  often  called  the  First  Triumvirate. 

ciTiomn,  £pp.  i.  3.  33,  an  archaic  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
phrase  *  civica  corona/  almost  exclusively  poetical  form  of  the  more 
usual  'dvilis.'    Cp.  'hosticus'  for  *hostilis,'  3.  a.  6. 
2.  Titia, '  crimes.' 

xnodos  >B  *  rationes,'  its  shifting  phases,  now  on  land,  now  on  sea, 
&c. 

8.  Indmn  Fortunae,  Od.  3.  29.  50,  i.  a.  37. 

graves  prlnoipaxn  amioitias,  cp.  Lucan  1.  84  '  Tu  causa  malorum, 
Facta  tribus  dominis  communis  Roma,  nee  unquam  In  turbam  missi 
feialia  foedera  regni.  O  male  Concordes  I '  &c.  It  must  not  be  applied 
to  the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidns,  of  which  Horace 
would  not  speak  in  such  terms. 

5.  nondnm  expiatis,  Od.  i.  a.  39. 

omoribns,  plural  of  quantity,  a.  14.  35,  Virg.  Aen.  4.  687. 

6.  aleae,  of  hazards  which  no  prudence  can  foresee.  Horace's  object 
is  not  to  discourage  PoUio,  but  to  exalt  the  value  of  the  difficult  task 
which  he  is  performing. 

7.  ignes  . .  doloso,  metaphorical,  of  any  dangerous  business.  Callim. 
46.  a  vvp  {nr6  tJ  <rraS%,  Prop.  I.  5.  5  *  ignotos  vestigia  ferre  per  ignes.' 

9.  severae,  solemn,  stately.  Cp.  Aristotle's  epithets  of  Tragedy  and 
its  subjects,  airovdaios,  a€fjar6s. 

11.  ordinaris,  after  the  Greek  ffvyrdrrtiVy  of  composition.  This  is 
the  Scholiast's  interpretation ;  but  before  Bentley  the  other  commen- 
tators took  it  to  mean,  according  to  a  common  poetical  figure,  *  tell  of 
the  settlement  of  the  State.'  Orelli's  objection  to  this  seems  to  be 
forcible,  that  it  would  imply  Pollio's  approval  of  Augustus'  policy  more 
distinctly  than  Horace  appears  to  intend. 

12.  Cooropio  oothumo.  For  the  abl.  cp.  v.  16  •  Delmatico  triumpho,' 
and  a.  7.  16  'fretis  aestuosis,'  and  see  on  i.  6.  a  and  3.  5.  5.  The  rela- 
tion is  of  the  nature  of  those  classed  together  as  the  'ablative  absolute ' ; 
i.e.  the  adjective  is  predicative,  and  it  is  not  the  substantive  alorA^V^'oX. 
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the  tobttantiTe  and  Kr!jcci[ve  logclber  whidt  coastitnte 

which  justifies  i>r  liniili  liic  mam  ilalcoient.     Pollio'i  occupaltoD  ii  i 

'  \afVj  oiling,'  tK.i:3U4c:  tile  '  buskin '  whicb  he  WEira  is  llut  of  liic  Am: 

14.  ooamlMitl.  abiol.  '  in  ili  eounuli.'  Like  '  msestis,*  it  docdba 
tlie  dme  >(  whldi  PolUo';  service)  would  be  moit  needed. 

Ftdlio.  Tlicie  seems  lo  be  force  in  the  reservation  of  Prilio'i 
BUDC  for  thii  place,  when  our  interest  iias  lieen  roused  for  the  fbnh- 
coming  hiMoiy,  '  thp  hiiioiy  wriiien,'  Hi  irace  would  say,  '  not  by  a  by- 
ttander,  bat  bj  ihe  grcil  orator,  italesmin.  warrior,'  Compare  >  man 
evident  iiutaocc  of  an  in  ibe  collocatioa  of  a  oune,  in  the  coocloiiaa  of 
Od.  I.  1. 

oittlM,  'the  senate.'     Cp.  Od.  3.  5   7. 

15.  Delautioo,  Viig.  £.  S.efoll.  P  llio was  ion  b^  AdIoo; tgalMt 
the  Parthini,  an  Illyrian  tribe  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  BrBloi  lad 
Cassius.  He  dciValeil  them,  and  look  Ibcir  chief  town,  Salooac.  For 
the  abbitive,  sec  aburc  on  t.  11. 

19.  fugaoea,  pred.  '  scares  them  till  they  would  fain  fly.' 

'20.  equitmn  voltuK ;  compare  with  Dill'.  Plaiarcb  Caes.  41;  fin  t)ie 
account  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia)  tb  -jAp  ijrtixwra  rurr  irairvr  (pilorum) 
aratptpoiuno'  oii'  JTuA/iapc  Ir  itpeaXiiBi!  ri*  allhipor  ipSn^fS,  iXX' 
hiUTpiipoyTO  nai  avrtxaXiwrorTO  •t^M^teoi  rSir  irpoawwiut.  Rilter  SMS 
a  dcliniie  reference  lo  Caesar's  order  10  his  soldiers  (Plot,  ib.)  to  '  strike 
at  the  faces  '  of  the  Pompeians. 

'21,  audire  .  .  duoes.  'to  hear  yon  reading  of  chiefs.'  &c  Rilter, 
Orelli,  and  Hill',  lake  it  of  hearing  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  haranguing 
or  giving  command  in  the  bailie.  Both  inlcrprccations  are  as  old  as 
Acron,  The  latter  would  suit  better  with  the  preceding  stania;  bnt 
there  would  be  a  harsh  icugnia  in  the  use  of 'audire.'  which,  with 
'  cuncta  terrarum  sniincta,' must  mean  ■  to  hear  of ' :  and  although'noa 
indeeoro  pulvere  sonUdos '  may  refer  only  to  the  dust  and  heal  of  battle 
(Od,  1.6.  14  'pulvete  Troico  Nigrum  Merionen'),  not  to  biting  the 
ground  in  death,  yet  if  '  audire '  means  '  to  hear  them  speaking,'  we 
should  certainly  have  expected  an  epithet  for  '  duces,'  which  should 
appeal  10  the  ear  ralher  than  to  the  eye.  lientley  felt  this  difficulty. 
and  wished  to  read,  in  despite  of  the  MS.S.. '  videre,'  The/n/n/,  which 
Orelli  desiderates  in  our  inlerprelalion  of  the  verse,  is  possibly  given 
by  the  fact  (recorded  by  the  elder  Seneca  Coiitrov.  4  Praef. ',  that 
'recitation'  by  an  author  of  his  compositions  was  a  novel  practice 
introduced  by  Pollio  himself. 

23.  ounotft  terrorum,  Od.  4.  4.  76  'acuu  belli ';  4.  11.  19  'amara 
curarum' :  Madv.  i  1B4.  obs.  j  n. 
■ubaota,  (c 
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24.  atrooem,  'stabbom.*  Silius,  6.  ^8,  of  Regains,  'Atrox  ilia 
fides.' 

Catonis,  Od.  i.  la.  35  'Catonis  nobile  letam.'  The  mention  of 
Cato's  death,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus, 
suggest  the  thought  that  Jngurtha  is  avenged  in  the  Roman  blood  shed 
on  African  soil.  Similarly,  and  perhaps  with  remembrance  of  this 
passage,  Lncan  4.  788  foil.  '  Excitet  invisas  dirae  Carthaginis  umbras 
Inferiis  Fortuna  novis  :  ferat  ista  cruentus  Hannibal  et  Poeni  tam  dira 
piacula  Manes.'  Orelli  reminds  us  that  the  impression  which  Jugurtha's 
cruel  death  (see  on  Od.  a.  13.  18)  had  made  on  the  Romans  had  been 
revived  by  Sallust's  history. 

25.  luno,  Viig.  Aen.  i.  15.  The  Roman  poets  represent  Jimo  as  a 
special  patroness  of  Africa,  identifying  her  with  the  Phoenician  goddess 
Astarte. 

26.  cesserat.  So  Virgil  of  the  gods  of  the  conquered  city,  Aen.  a. 
351  'Excessere  omnes  adytis  arisque  relictis  Di  quibus  imperinm  hoc 
steterat.'  Cp.  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Tac.  Hist.  5. 
13  'Exapertae  repente  delubri  fores,  et  audita  maior  humana  vox, 
excedere  deos ;  simul  ingens  motns  excedentium.' 

impotena,  powerless  to  save  their  land  from  Rome. 

29.  pinguior,  Virg.  G.  i.  491  '  sanguine  nostro  Emathiam  et  latos 
Haemi  pinguescere  campos.' 

30.  sepulorlB,  the  barrows  that  marked  battlefields  (ib.  493-497)* 
81.  audittunque  Media.     There  seem  to  be  two  ideas  conveyed ; 

one  of  the  mighty  crash  of  the  empire  in  the  West  heard  in  the  extreme 
East,  the  other  of  the  shame  that  barbarians  should  witness  the  catas* 
trophe  of  Rome.    Cp.  Od.  3.  5.  39. 

34.  Dauniae,  'Apulian'  for  '  Roman.'    See  on  Od.  i.  aa.  14  and 

3.  5-  9- 

87-40.    Cp.  I.  6.  17  foil.,  3.  3.  69,  3.  5.  55,  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii, 

§  10.  3. 

87.  ne  .  .  retraotes  .  .  quaere.   For  the  construction,  see  on  i.  33.  i. 

88.  retraotes,  take  up  the  task  which  Simonides  of  Ceos  (cp.  4. 
9.  7)  left  unfinished. 

mtmera,  as,  'grande  munus,'  supr.  v.  11. 

neniae,  Opiivov,  *  maestius  lacrimis  Simonideis,'  CatuU.  38.  8. 

89.  Dionaeo,  the  grot  of  Venus,  where  the  songs  will  be  of  love ;  so 
called  from  Dione,  Venus'  mother.    Virg.  E.  9.  47  '  Dionaei  Caesaris.* 

40.  leviore  plectro,  opposed  to  Od.  4.  a.  33  *  maiore  plectro.'  Cp. 
a.  13.  26  (of  Alcaeus'  style)  '  aureo  plectro';  Ov.  Met.  10.  150  'cecini 
plectro  graviore  gigantas,  Nunc  opus  est  leviore  lyra.'  The  *  plectrum' 
was  a  little  bar,  usually  of  gold  or  ivory,  with  which  the  player  touched 
the  strings  of  the  lyre. 
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'  Wealth  has  no  tklIuc  save  to  use  well:  used  as  ProcuUius  used  ii<,  it 
wins  immortal  fame.  To  tame  the  spirit  of  avarice  is  mare  than  to  owm 
the  world.  Avarice  is  like  the  thirst  of  dropsy^  which  grows  ijf  im- 
dulgence.  Virtue  calls  him  alone  happy ^  him  alone  the  true  ki$sg^  who 
hcu  subdued  the  love  of  money  ^ 

That  the  Ode  is  addressed  to  Salustius  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  the  world's  applying  its  doctrine  to  him. 

The  little  we  know  of  him  is  chiefly  derived  from  Tacitos,  Ann.  3. 30, 
where  his  death  in  A.  D.  29  is  recorded :  '  Crispom,  eqnestri  loco,  C.  Salaf> 
tins  rerum  Romanamm  florentissimos  anctor,  sororis  nepotem,  in  nomen 
adscivit.  Atqne  ille  quanqaam  prompto  ad  capessendos  honores  aditn, 
Maecenatem  aemulatns,  sine  dignitate  senatoria  mnltos  trinmphalinm 
consnlariumqoe  potentia  anteiit,  di versus  a  veterum  instituto  per  cnltum 
et  munditias  copiaque  et  aflluentia  luxu  propior.  Snberat  tamen  vigor 
animi  negotiis  par,  eo  acrior  quo  somnum  et  inertiam  magis  ostentabat 
Igitur  incolumi  Maecenate  proximus,  mox  praecipuus  cui  secreta  impe- 
ratorum  iniiiterentur,  et  interficiendi  Postumi  Agrippae  conscius,  aetate 
provecta  spedem  magis  in  amicitia  principis  quam  vim  tenuiL*  Horace 
had  satirised  him  some  years  before  (,Sat.  i.  a.  48  foll.)»  but  he  has  now 
made  his  acquaintance  in  the  Court  circle.  Pliny  (N.  H.  34.  a)  men- 
tions that  the  Sallust  family  possessed  copper  mines  in  the  Tarentaise 
('  Centronum  tractu '),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  gave  a  special 
point  to  the  first  stanza,  *As  you  know  from  your  experience  of  ore.* 

Lines  1-4.  'As  silver  has  no  brightness  while  it  is  still  in  the  mine,  so 
wealth  only  acquires  its  value  by  the  uses  it  is  put  to.'  In  the  first  line 
and  a  half  we  have  the  allegory,  its  application  helped  by  the  epithet 
*  avaris,*  which  suggests  the  miser's  hoards  as  the  parallel  for  the  use- 
less ore ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  stanza  we  have  the  application,  but 
still  clothed,  with  the  exception  of  *■  temperato*  in  terms  metaphorical, 
taken  from  the  allegory  ('  lamnae,'  '  splcndeat ').  See  notes  on  i .  35. 19, 
4.  2.  5-8,  4,  4.  59. 

2.  abdito  terria,  as  Od.  3.  3.  49  '  aurum  irrcpertum  .  .  cum  terra 
celat.'  Much  of  the  force  of  the  stanza  is  lost  if  we  take  it  with  the 
Scholiast  of  the  miser's  treasure,  *■  qui  defosso  incubat  anro,*  Sat  I. 
I.  41. 

lamime,  the  unwrought  bar  into  which  the  ore  was  first  mn. 
BeDtley  pointed  out  ihax  t^e  cotvsXxMcX!\Qiu.  \^  '  voimioe  lamnae  nisi 
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splendeat/  not  as  it  had  been  strangely  taken,  *  nuUns  argento  color  est 
nisi  splendeat.*    For  the  syncopated  form,  see  on  Od.  i.  36.  8. 

8.  CMspe  Saluati.  For  this  inversion  of  the  family  and  the  gentile 
name,  cp.  *Hirpine  Qninti,'  Od.  a.  11.  a  ;  'Fuscns  Aristius/  Sat.  i.  9. 
61.  (In  A.  P.  371  there  is  an  inversion  of '  nomen'  and  '  praenomen/ 
'  Cascellios  Anlns.')  Snch  change  of  order  (where  the  full  names  are 
not  formally  given)  is  found  in  Cicero  occasionally,  chiefly  in  the  Letters, 
but  see  de  Sen.  14.  48  '  Turpione  Ambivio.*  It  becomes  common  in  the 
later  writers. 

4.  Tum  seems  to  apply  primarily  to  the  brightening  of  genuine  metal 
by  handling  (A^fnrci  tc^  kw  xpc'cuacv  6<rircp  ImtfMew^  X<*^^^^«  Soph.  Fr. 
74a,  quoted  by  Ritter);  secondarily  and  metaphorically,  to  the  right 
use  of  money.  In  the  epithet  '  temperato/  on  the  contrary,  the  moral 
sense  is  the  predominant  one. 

5-8.  An  instance  of  the  wisely  directed  use  of  which  he  speaks. 
Acron's  note  is,  '  Proculeius  qui  pins  sic  erga  fratres  suos  Scipionem  et 
Murenam  fuit  nt  cum  spoliatis  bello  civili  patrimonium  suum  de  integro 
divideret,*  in  which  *  Scipionem '  has  been  ingeniously  altered  by  Estr^ 
to  'Caepionem,'  the  name  of  the  person  who  suffered  with  Murena  for 
a  conspiracy  against  Augustus  in  B.  c.  a  a.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
from  any  other  authority,  to  suppose  that  the  two  were  brothers.  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Horace's  words  necessarily  imply 
that  Proculeius  had  more  than  one  brother:  the  plural  generalises. 
That  he  was  the  brother  (or  cousin,  for  this  doubt  always  besets  the 
words  *frater'  and  dScX^t^s)  of  Murena  (Od.  3.  19.  11,  Sat.  i.  5.  38), 
the  'Licinius*  of  Od.  a.  10,  and  the  brother  of  Maecenas'  wife  Te- 
rentia,  we  know  from  Dio  54.  3.  Proculeius  was  high  in  Augustus' 
favour ;  so  much  so,  that  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  persons  to  whom 
at  different  times  the  emperor  had-  thought  of  marrying  his  daughter 
Julia  (Tac.  Ann.  4.  40).  Juvenal  (7.  94)  couples  him  with  Maecenas 
as  a  patron  of  literature. 

5.  vivet  extento  aevo,  'shall  live  beyond  the  term  of  life.'  Cp. 
Virg.  Aen.  10.  468  *  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus  Omnibus  est  vitae ; 
sed  famam  extendere  factis  Hoc  virtutis  opus.' 

6.  notiia  animi,  cp.  probably  the  same  construction  Od.  4.  13.  ai 

*  nota  artium.'  Horace  uses  the  Greek  gen.  of  relation  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  a  preposition,  *  notus  propter*  or  *ob.*  With  *in 
fratres  patemi  *  cp.  Od.  4.  4.  37  '  patemus  In  pueros  animus  Nerones.' 

7.  aget,  '  will  carry  on  his  way,'  will  not  allow  him  to  fall,  as  he 

*  volitat  vivus  per  ora  virum.*  The  weight  of  MS.  testimony  and  Acr., 
though  not  Porph.,  are  in  favour  of  the  future  as  against  'agit,'  and  it  is 
preferable  also  as  suiting  better  with '  vivet,'  and  as  not  implying,  what  there 
is  no  reason  otherwise  to  suppose,  that  Proculeius  was  d^id  at  this  time. 
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7.  metuente  solvi,  'that  dare  not  droop,*  'is  shy  of  drooping.'  Od. 
3.  II.  10,  4.  5.  20.  Virgil  had  the  expression  first,  G.  i.  246  'Arctot 
metnentes  aeqnore  tingi.' 

solvi,  like  Virgil's  '  solvi  membra,'  \{t%a^w. ;  or  possibly,  as  Ritter 
suggests,  with  a  remembrance  of  Icarus*  fate,  whose  wings  were  fastened 
with  wax  and  melted  in  the  sun.  Cp.  in  a  similar  metaphorical 
description  of  posthumous  fame,  '  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro,'  Od.  a.  ao.  13. 

9.  latius  regnes.  In  the  following  stanzas  Horace  is  thinking  of 
the  Stoic  paradox,  that  the  wise  man  is  king.  Cp.  Sat.  i.  3.  ia5,  X36, 
£pp.  I.I.  107,  &C.,  Sen.  Thyest.  334  foil.  '  Regem  non  facinnt  opes,*  &c. 

10-12.  '  Than  if  your  property  stretched  into  the  far  South  and  West» 
so  as  to  unite  in  one  sway  Carthage  and  its  Spanish  colonies.'  Gades 
was  one  of  these:  see  Cic.  pro  Balbo  14,  Liv.  28.  87.  The  expression 
should  be  compared  with  Od.  3.  16.  31,  41  'Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis 
Africae,*  *  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei  Campis  continuem.'  Horace  is 
not  speaking  in  either  case  of  proconsulships,  but  of  the  '  latifondia  * 
(see  on  Od.  i.  i.  9),  which  were  one  of  the  favourite  means  of  investing 
and  acquiring  wealth.  Seneca  expands  this  as  other  Horatian  meta- 
phors,  £pp.  89  '  Hoc  qnoque  parvum  est  nisi  latifundiis  vestris  maria 
cinxistis:  nisi  trans  Hadriam  et  Ionium  Aegaeumque  vester  villicus 
regnet  .  .  sit  fundus  quod  aliquando  imperium  vocabatur.*  In  both 
passages  of  Horace  the  metaphor  of  royalty  is  suggested  by  the  con- 
text— here  by  'latius  regnes'  and  the  allusion  to  Phraates,  in  3.  16  by 
'dominus  splendidior'  and  '  vectigalia.' 

11.  et,  'and  so.*  DilK.  draws  attention  to  the  consecutive  force  of 
'et,*  as  almost  equal  to  *ita  ut.*    Cp.  i.  3.  8,  4.  13.  10. 

18.  indulgens  sibi,  '  by  indulging  itself,*  i.  e.  its  own  feverish  thirst 
hydrops,  *  the  dropsy.*     It  is  properly  the  subject  of  *  crescit,*  but 
it  is  made  also  the  subject  of '  indulgens  *  and  '  pellit,'  the  actions  of  the 
sick  man  being  attributed  to  his  malady. 

14.  nee  sitim  .  .  languor,  *  drink  increases  the  disease ;  it  cannot 
quench  the  thirst  till  the  malady  which  causes  the  thirst  is  gone,  and 
with  it  the  other  symptoms.*  The  application  of  the  analogy  is  evident 
Cp.  3.  16.  17  *Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam  Mai orumque  fames.* 
Ovid  reproduces  the  comparison,  Fast.  i.  212  '  quum  possideant  plurima 
plura  petunt :  Sic  quibus  intumuit  suffusa  venter  ab  unda  Quo  plus  sunt 
potae  plus  sitiuntur  aquae.* 

nisi  .  .  venifl.  They  speak  of  drinking  as  though  it  immediately 
filled  the  veins.  Sat.  2.  4.  25  'vacuis  committere  venis  Nil  nisi  lene 
decet  * ;  of  thirst  as  though  it  were  felt  in  the  veins,  Virg.  G.  3.  48a 
'venis  omnibus  acta  sitis.'  So  the  meaning  is,  'no  pouring  into  the 
veins  will  cure  the  thirst ;  there  is  something  that  must  be  got  rid  of  out 
of  thtm — ^some  inner  malady  \n  \.\ie  ttcess«s»  ^1  vVkS.  body,' 
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15.  aqnoaai  iMiEUor,  the  luutnde  csiDcd  by  the  wuter. 

17.  leddltnm  Cyri  aoUo,  cp.  3.  39.  17  'regnata  Cyro  Bactia.'  ll 
is  the  mtnt  diltinct  eoiuiciatioii  of  that  identtlj'  of  the  Parthian  with 
the  Fenian  monarch)'  which  Horace  asBume<>  elsewhere.  See  on  Od. 
1.  ].  32.  For  the  Ustorioil  event  cefeircd  to,  sec  Inttod.  to  Books 
i-iii.  \  8. 

19.  Vlrtna,  the  judgment  ofs  Tirtuoiu  man,  as  io  Sal.  i.  3.43. 

20.  d»doaat,  '  would  fain  uateach  the  people  Co  use  names  falsely.' 

21.  22.  tatmn,  proprlam,  predicative,  a  diadem  and  a  lanrel  crown 
that  cannot  be  taken  away  again,     Cp.  3.  i.  1 7-10. 

23.  ooolo  inratorto,  'who  caa  see  huge  treasnre-heaps,  and  never 
tnni  to  look  again.' 

Odx  III. 

'  Let  the  ihmight  ef  death  moderate  beth  repining  in  trouble  and  exul- 
tation in  prosperity^  Knjoy  yourself  lukile  you  mayt  for  death  is  at 
hand,  for  rich  and  noble  as  well  as  for  poor  and  humbly  born' 

Some  little  doubt  hangs  over  the  name  of  the  person  lo  whom  these 
connseU  of  Epicnreanism  are  addressed.  The  old  Blandiniati  MS.  gave 
it  as  '  Gettius.'  Cruquius  identifies  him  with  L.  Gellius  Pablicola,  the 
brother  (half-brother  through  their  mother  Folia,  or  brother  by  adop. 
tion,  according  to  different  theories)  of  Mefisalla  (Od.  3.  31.  7),  and 
consal  B.  c.  36. 

Dellios  (as  the  other  good  MSS.  and  the  MSS.  of  Act.  and  Porph. 
write  the  name)  wonld  probably  be  Q.  Dellius.  who  had  changed  sidi-s 
so  often  that  Messalla  is  said  to  have  nicknamed  him  'Dcsnllor  bel- 
lonim  cirilinm.'  He  had  deserted  successively  Dolabella,  Cassins,  and 
finally  Antony  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Gellius'  character 
WOE  not  rach  that  Horace  would  gain  much  by  tbe  sabstitolion  of  bis 
name  for  that  of  Dellius. 

Une  1.  aaqiuun  .  .  ardnia.  There  is  probably  some  slight  feeling 
of  the  verbal  antithesis,  'when  life's  pjth  is  sleep  {iyavHi^)  lei  your 
mind  at  least  be  on  a  level.' 

3.  lnaoleDtl,  notthat  all  joy  is  'insolens' c^'chastened  from  insolent 
excess  of  happiness,'  from  tbe  iftpts,  of  which  Kopoi  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dians was  ihe  parent. 

5.  iBii,  aeu,  depend  on  '  motiture,'  '  for  that  thon  must  soon  die, 
whether  thy  life  bss  been  sad  or  meiry.'  With  the  emphatic  position  of 
'moriiure,'  cp.  Od.  t.  18.  6. 
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6.  remoto,  ■  tf lircJ,'  '  qokl ' ;  ep.  Epoil,  ».  jj-»8. 

per  dips  r.-ato>,  '  pci '  mtgbt  denote  AUxa  '  ihrno^  the  culiit 

day'  u  '  per  Iruinam,'  Epp.  i.  1 1.  19,  or  ■  on  ticli  hollilaj'.'  w  'pa 

cxBctos  aiino^.'  i.iil.  3.  1 1.  6.     It  ii  opp<iscd  to  the  lift  of  DnhraJEOi  sid- 

new  ('omtii  lempviie'),  and  means  'mU>  no  oppoitnnitf  of  nwiruneil.' 

8.  tnterlere  nota,  the  bruid  of  the  imiermosl,  and  at  the  caitiM 
filled  bill.  The  'ampboia'  iisdf  was  bisndcd  or  a  tabc]  was  allseed 
to  II  witb  t]ie  nuac  of  the  wbe  ai  of  the  consul  id  whose  jui  fl 
wM  bottled;  'pAlriam  titalnm<]iie,'  j.  r.  S.  5.  33.  Cp.  'nota  Fitoni,' 
Sat.  1.  10. 14. 

9-11.  quo  .  ,  Quid,  '  lo  what  nnm  se  \  whjt  to  what  parpoK  bit 
that  yoo  may  make  metiy  b  the  • '   Dill',  quota,  for  the  chug* 

of  conjunct  [or,  Ov.  Met.  13.  Jl*  '  ferrca  resto  I  QDitt*e  morai'I 

Thil  U  the  ridding  of  the  oldest  .,  including  V  and  B.    A  large 

number  have  -iiuo  .  .  qua.'  in  whiu  case  the  two  clauira  must  be  ' 
written  wilhiiul  n  uute  ufquiMion,  as  'quo'  will  answer  to  '  hoc,'  'hither 
to  the  spot  to  which  the  boughs  stretch  crat  and  lo  which  the  stream  ia  in 
such  haste  to  hurry  down.'  The  lemma  in  the  HSS.  of  Porpii.  has  in  tbe 
second  place  '  quo,'  but  whatever  be  read,  he  interpreted  it  '  wherefore'! 
for  he  writes  '  subauditndum,  si  ea  non  utimut.'  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  posiibilily  of  a  cioulile  inlerprctatton  is  in  favour  of  'quo.' 
Keller  edits  '  quo  et,'  which  lientley  found  in  some  MSS.  The  hiatus, 
if  we  ictnin  '  quo,'  must  be  classed  willi  Epod.  5.  100. 

y.  alba,  as  '  e.mdiila  populus,'  Virg.  E.  9.  41.  The  double  contnul 
between  llie  sli^^hler  jioplai  white  in  the  wind  and  the  gloom  of  tbe 
heavier  pine  is  indicated,  after  Horace's  manner,  by  one  epithet  with 
each  of  the  pair  of  substantives,  see  on  3,  4.  46,  47,  3.  ij,  7,  4,  4.  10. 
For  his  notice  of  colour,  cp.  Od.  i.  at.  7,  8  '  Nigria  aut  Erytnanthi 
Silvis  aut  viriilib  Ciagi ' ;   1.  Jj.  17,  18  '  bedera  virente  . .  pulla  myilo.' 

10.  hoapitalsm,  Virg.  G.  4.  14  'Obviaque  bospiliis  teneat  froadenti' 
bus  arbos.' 

amant,  rather  on  account  of  tbe  charm  of  the  place  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  shnding  the  rttelleis,  than  (ai  Orelli  takes  it)  as  though  the 
buugbs  themselves  were  lovers,  'Amare'  is  used  by  Horace  and 
other  Craccising  Latin  n  liters  in  imitation  of  fnAfiV,  bnt  it  rarely, 
it  ever,  attains  the  colourless  or  unconsciously  idiomatic  force  of  the 
original. 

11.  laborat  trepidaro,  App.  3,  %  i,  'frits  in  its  haste  to  escape 
down  its  tortuous  channel.'  Contrast  the  water  which  (Epp.  1.  10.  ii) 
'  pet  pronum  iiepidat  cum  murmure  nvum.' 

13.  brovaa, accusative;  Od.  1.36. 16  'breve  liliuin.'  Herethcepilhet 
is  in  point,  for  the  roses  are  types  of  the  pleasures  of  life  that  must  be 
uialcbcd  quickly,  so  that  it  ha!i  the  force  of  '  etc  they  be  withered.' 
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15.  res, '  patrimonitim/  Schol.  Probably  so,  rather  than  with  Orelli, 
'  tota  vitae  conditio/  There  is  no  fear,  Orelli  says,  that  Dellius'  fortune 
should  prove  inadequate.  But  he  may  lose  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
only  his  for  a  short  time,  '  Cedet  coemptis  saltibus.' 

aetas,  Od.  i.  19.  17  'donee  virenti  canities  abest  Morosa.'  The 
three  conditions  are  summed  up  in  a.  11.  16  *  dnm  licet.' 

17.  oofimptia  saltibus,  £pp.  a.  a.  177  'Calabris  Saltibus  adiecti 
Lucani.'  They  are  pasture  grounds;  see  on  Od.  i.  31.  5,  and  cp. 
a.  1 6.  33. 

domo,  the  city  house,  opp.  to  '  villa,'  the  house  in  the  country  or 
suburbs. 

18.  flavns,  the  habitual  epithet  helps  the  sense  of  'use  and  wont,' 
*  you  must  leave  all  you  know  so  well.* 

IsTit.  Horace  prefers  this,  the  older  form,  in  the  Odes ;  cp.  3.  4. 
61, 3. 1  a.  a,  7, 4. 6.  a6.  In  the  £pp.  and  Sat.  he  uses  also  the  first  conj., 
as  Sat.  I.  3.  137,  Epp.  i.  6.  61. 

19.  exstmotis  in  altnm,  '  piled  up  so  high,'  constr.  as  '  ad  plenum,' 
Od.  I.  17.  15. 

21.  Inaoho.  This  mythical  king  of  Argos  seems  to  have  stood  as 
a  representative  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  cp.  3.  19.  i  'Quantum 
distat  ab  Inacho  Codrus.'  Cp.  also  Juv.  S.  8.  46  ' Cecropides.*  'It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  pass  your  little  span  of  life  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  mythical  lineage  or  in  poverty  and  humble  station,  seeing 
that  you  are  the  doomed  victim  of  Orcus,  who  shows  no  pity  to  any.' 

23.  sub  dive,  v^  ai04pi,  Aesch.  £um.  373.  Virgil's  '  aura  aetheria 
vcsci.' 

moreris,  as  though  every  year  of  life  was  a  delaying  of  the  natural 
departure. 

24.  TiotinuL  For  a  fuller  carrying  out  of  the  metaphor,  see  Od.  i. 
38.  ao  n. 

25.  oogimur,  of  gathering  the  flock  to  the  fold,  Virg.  £.  3.  98,  &c. 
Cp.  Od.  I.  34.  18  'nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi.' 

26.  uma,  Od.  3.  i.  16  'aequa  lege  Necessitas  Sortitur  insignes  et 
imos ;  Onme  capaz  movet  uma  nomen.* 

28.  oumbae,  dative  after  '  impositura,' '  to  place  us  on  board  the  bark 
for  the  banishment  from  which  none  returns.' 


H  a  \\^ 
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ODE  IV. 


■  No  m*d  tt  Utah.  Ximthi.ii.  iknugk  ym  Itoe  « itaPt  giH.  AMh 
kad  his  Brittit,  iUf4  Ajax  kit  Ttimtiia  ;  evrm  fjuwHiWl.  lb  £» 
fuervr  i^  Tr^,  cmid  noi  utiihiimid  Caaandra,  Who  inrmt  imt  Pl^iSt 
fM  it  amt  btm  frincrsi  :  out  iff  ctiulaitt  and  w  indi^ttml  t*  mimj 
(an  sprite  fnm  me  tvl^ar  slext.  Nay,  t  I't  jvt/tcT  mj  ftniia.  I  «k 
chte  en  forty  ^ 

We  on  lurdlj  be  wioag  in  sappoEit  thai,  with  die  eiceiidoD  fS, 
her  pnlty  &ce  and  li)^ie,  Ihe  praises  u  'bjrllis  are  meniit  lo  bt  in- 
terpreted itookallj.  The  mock^bcroic  le  of  the  lisl  of  piecedentj 
(cp.  Od.  I.  l6,  Illiod.,  and  Epod.  3)  le  'tegiun  certe;'  Biid  tlit 
coQlempl  implied  for  her  real  bi«h,  •  ic  «■  plcbe,'  mi^ht  be  merely 
plaj'ful  1  bnt  considLTiiig  the  topics  of  praise,  'sic  liiletem,  sc  Incro 
svcrsam,'  there  U  hatrily  feeling  cnoujjh  in  their  expression,  EtindinE  la 
Ihcy  do  between  the  levity  of  stanzas  4  and  6,  to  redeem  ibe  playlnlness 
fiom  the  sling  of  irony. 

And  possilily  the  Ode  refers  to  some  leal  person,  althoogh  the  namf 
be  lictitious.  The  irony  would  be  wasted  on  i  shadow  ;  aod  there  is  a 
defmileness  both  in  the  nime  of  the  'Phocian'  Xanthias  and  in  die 
introduction  of  Horace's  own  personality  (stania  6),  which  is  morr 
dramatic  than  is  nsual  in  the  purely  imaginary  Ocies.  It  is  undonbtedly 
Horace's  way  to  add  a  local  designation  to  fictitious  characters  t  'Coiditis 
Gyges,'  Od.  1,  5.  30;  '  Liparaci  nitor  Hcbri,'  3.  ti.  6.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  'Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti,'  3.  9.  14,  the  appearance  of  com- 
plete ideiitilication  is  strongly  in  point,  and  is  all  the  object  probably 
was  to  give  a  greater  semblance  of  reality.  The  purpose  here  is  the 
less  easy  to  imagine,  from  the  fact  that  the  name  is  addressed  to 
Xanthias  himself,  not  used  by  way  of  identifying  him  to  others.  If  the 
lover  of  the  Ode  was  a  real  person,  there  may  of  course  be  some  play 
in  the  name,  of  which  the  point  is  lost  to  tis.  Orelli  suggests  that 
'Xanthias'  maybe  chosen  to  cover  a  Roman  '  Flavius,'  cp.  Od.  3.  IJ. 
1 1,  where  he  thinks  '  Notbus'  may  represent  a  real  '  Spurius.'  Ritlcr 
im.igines  a  Creek  resident  in  Rome,  and,  comparing  Od.  I.  17.  to 
'  Megillae  fratcr  Opuntiac,'  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  person  there 
rallied  is  none  other  than  Xanthias,  and  that  the  ■Phyllis'  of  this  Ode 
is  llic  'Charybdis'ofthat;  see  Introd.  to  i,  37. 

The  composition  of  the  Ode  is  fixed  by  v.  14  to  the  end  of  Horace's 
fortieth  year,  B.C.  35. 


BOOK  II,  ODE  IV,  2-17. 

• 

Line  2.  priuB,  *  before  you,'  *  you  are  not  the  first.' 

inBolentem,  according  to  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  A.  P.  122 

*  Inra  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis,*  so  he  was  less  likely  to 
stoop  to  a  slave  girl.  Notice  the  antithetical  placing  of  the  words 
throughout,  'insolentem  serva,'  '  captivae  dominum/  'fessis  leviora,' 
'  Pergama  Grais.* 

6.  TeomeMae.  Crelli  recalls  Soph.  Aj.  an  \irtl  at  A^x^f  Sov/xd- 
XoDTW  Sr/p^as  dr^x'*  OoCpios  Alas,    Tecmessa  is  unknown  to  Homer. 

7.  arsit.  There  seems  to  be  a  play  in  the  word,  *  He  was  fired  by 
her  as  he  had  fired  Troy';  cp.  Epod.  14.  13  'si  non  pulchrior  ignis 
Accendit  obsessam  Dion.' 

8.  rapta,  '  captive.'  Horn.  H.  22.  62  vtis  r'  dXkufUwmn  i\jcv<r$€laas 
T6  &vyarpas.  Compare  the  scene  in  Virg.  Aen.  2.  403  foil.  *  Ecce 
trahebatur  passis  Priameia  Virgo  Crinibus  a  templo  Cassandra/  &c. 
There  is  an  antithesis  between  'medio  in  triumpho*  and  'virgine  rapta*; 

•  capta  victorem  cepit.'  It  is  this  feeling  which  gives  its  point  to  the 
next  stanza.  '  When  the  warriors  had  fallen  and  the  citadel  of  Troy 
was  an  easy  prey  to  its  foes,  then  a  captive  maid  vanquished  the  great 
conqueror.* 

10.  Thessfdo,  as  in  Od.  i.  10.  15  'Thessalos  ignes/  i.e.  the  watch- 
fires  of  Achilles. 

Tiotore  is  the  abl.  absol. ;  see  on  i.  6.  i  and  2.  i.  12. 

ademptua  Hector, ^p.  i.  37.  13  'minuit  furorem  Vix  una  sospes 
navis,'  but  the  constr.  which  attributes  the  action  more  personally  to 
Hector  is  perhaps  intentionally  chosen,  as  though  by  his  death  he  was 
the  very  traitor  who  opened  the  walls  of  Troy  to  the  foe.  Cp.  Virg. 
Aen.  4.  17  'Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fcfellit.' 

11.  leviora,  perhaps  with  a  remembrance  of  Hom.  II.  22.  287  /roi  k€v 
l\€Lipp6rtpoi  v6Kffiof  Tp&€<T<n  yivotro  S«o  KaTa<f>0ifiiv(Ho :  but  '  leviora  ' 
and  '  toUi '  probably  match  and  make  one  metaphor. 

fessia,  *in  their  weariness,'  Virg.  Aen.  2.  108  foil.  The  dative  goes 
grammatically  either  with  '  tradidit '  or  with  '  leviora  tolli,*  in  feeling 
with  the  latter;  for  the  constr.  'leviora  toUi,*  see  App.  2,  §  2. 

13.  neacias  an,  an  extension  of  the  common  'nescio  an,'  which 
means,  *I  am  not  sure,  but  nearly  so.'  It  may  be  either  potential, 
'Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  say,  nescio  an,'  i.e.  'Possibly  though 
you  know  it  not,  auburn  Phyllis  has  parents  among  the  great,  a  wreath 
of  glory  to  you  their  son-in-law*;  or  permissive,  '  You  may  say,  nescio 
an,*  i.  e.  *  You  may  be  pretty  sure,*  &c. 

15.  regitun  genua,  after  '  maeret.'  '  Her  tears  are  surely  for  some 
royal  ancestry  and  the  unkindness  of  her  home  gods,*  who  suffered  her 
to  fall  in  the  world. 

17.  de  plebe,  a  tertiary  predicate  with  '  dilectam.'     '  Believe  that  in 
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her  dMM  but  noi  lowed  ooe  frtn  Ihe  rabUe  crowL' 
prete  'dikcUm'  — '  iflwtiii '    ll  ii  tne  UmI  boe.  a 
•M  alm7«,  'Jilyw'  ntaiai  in  (one  of 'to  Iok  pic- 
dMOMfoilore';  'dikciBBi  CjptoB,'  'Cypiu-of  1^  dwice*:  compn< 
Od.  1.  5.  ir- 

81.  tanta^  '  wcll-UTaerf.'  '  shipdr.* 

33.  tn^dftTlt,  -be  tucun  \aa  nn  quicklr;  cp.  'cnrrct  attns,' Od. 
».  5-  "3- 

ooteTom  lostnun.  Ilorace'i  foitietb  otrciHted  on  Dcc.8,  S.C  }J- 
The  '  lotfinm '  w^;  pco;ie;Iy  the  SMh6ce  j  Tlbnaeil  bj  the  censor  illn 
CompletlDg  the  i.juini]uaini»l  ccima.  H''  ace  ircmlls,  bnl  vrta^  tbc 
techniol  [ditase  ■  i-i.adCTe  Ittrtrarn,'  LJr.  ■  (4.  For  the  int  'elandera.' 
lee  App.  a,  |  I. 

Ode  V. 

'  Lalagi  is  nil  eld  tnmgk  for  your  adoaiuet-    Ltt  Iter  it  a  tUUt 

link  loHf;/r.  Ilavi  patie>ii:e.  iht  7i-ill  tome  In  yeu  by  and  by,  and 
return  Iht  love  grealtr  than  yeu  efrr  gave  la  Pholei  or  ChlorW! 

'  Incerlnm  est  quem  alloquatur  hac  Ode  ulrum  amiconim  aliqnetn  an 
se  ipsum,'  Acr.  Even  if  it  be  a  soliloquy,  the  poet  may  be  addressing 
himself  in  an  assumed  character,  as  e,  g.  in  04-  3-  1  J-  The  Zurich  MS. 
of  the  lolh  cenlury  t)  has  the  inscription  '  Ad  Gabinium,'  The  Ode 
has  nothing  cither  to  gain  or  lose  by  being  supposed  to  have  hid 
reference  to  any  real  persons. 

The  main  image  of  the  Ode  is  one,  as  Dill',  says,  '  in  anliqoilate 
Usitnla,  a  nostris  moribus  a  lien  a.' 

Line  2,  muoiSi  oomparis  oequare.  '  to  match  the  labours  of  ■  yoke- 
fellow,' cp.  ■  ferrc  iugum  pariLer,'  Od.  1.  35.  j8. 

6.  ciroa  eat,  '  is  occui>ied  with,'  cp,  the  Greek  phrases  tlrat  wtpi  ti. 

6.  fluTiia,  Vitg.  Acn,  7.494,  49,1. 

10.  imnaitiB  uvoe,  Sfopaxot,  according  to  the  epigram  (Bronck  3. 164) 

llvidoa,  of  the  dull  blue  of  the  grapes  just  beginning  to  tnm. 

11.  1*2.  dlstinguet  ,  .  colore.  Is  this  merely  the  effect  of  Horace's 
collocation,  'streak  the  bnnches  with  pnqile,'  'vartus,'the  epithet  ot 
autumn,  '  the  motley-coloured,"  being  placed  between  those  words  which 
most  recall  the  character  which  the  epithet  expresses  7  or  does  he,  while 
meaning  '  distinguel  purpureo  colore,'  allow  '  purpurco  colore '  as  a 
matter  of  grammar  and  primary  sense,  to  go  rather  with  '  varius  '  as  a 
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description  of  personiBed  Autumn  'streaked  with  purple  dyes,*  like 
£pod.  a.  i8  '  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput  Autumnus  agris  extulit*  ? 

13.  ferox  aetas.  '  Her  time  of  life  makes  her  shy,  and  time  is 
flying.*  To  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  *  aetas,*  in  its  general  sense,  alone 
is  the  subj. ;  the  epithet  has  no  further  relation  to  it.  Cp.  Od.  i.  ai. 
7,  8  'nigris  aut  Erymanthi  silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi,*  and  3.  23.  15,  where 

*  parvos  *  is  the  epithet  of  *  Deos,*  so  long  as  they  are  the  obj.  of 

*  coronantem,*  not  when  they  are  the  obj.  of  *  tentare.'  DilK.,  how- 
ever, follows  Mitsch.  in  taking  *  ferox  *  of  the  flight  of  time,  '  like  an 
unbroken  horse,*  as  Ov.  Fast.  6.  772  'fugiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies.* 

14.  dempserit,  apponet,  a  ground  for  not  being  impatient.  *  If  you 
are  losing  the  years  fast,  she  is  gaining  them  as  £ist.*  Each  fresh  year 
of  life  is  a  year  added  or  a  year  taken  away,  according  to  our  point  of 
view.  Compare  the  double  phrase  by  which  Horace  expresses  the  lapse 
of  time  in  Od.  3.  30.  5  *  annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.*  So  Seneca 
de  Cons,  ad  Marc.  20  'Quo  quisque  primum  lucem  vidit  iter  mortis 
ingressus  est,  accessitque  fato  propior;  et  illi  ipsi  qui  adiiciebantur 
adolescentiae  anni  vita  detrahebantur.*  Cp.  Soph.  Aj.  476  vap*  ^fuip 
illiipa  . .  wpo<r$€i<n  tciyaBttaa  rov  7c  tcarBavfiy.  To  the  impatient  lover 
time  seems  to  be  robbing  him  of  year  after  year,  and  to  be  making  no 
difference  to  Lalage,  to  be  *  galloping  *  with  him  while  it  *  crawls  *  or 
stands  still  with  her,  cp.  Epp.  i.  i.  20  foil.  Such  expressions  as  A.  P. 
175  *  anni  venientes,  recedentes*  (cp.  Od.  2.  11.  5),  Soph.  Trach.  547 
6p£a  fiiv  lifirfy  r^v  fx^v  tpwovaav  iip6(To)  \  t^v  8^  <f>0irovaav  are  not  in  point. 
They  refer  not  to  different  ways  of  viewing  the  same  time,  but  to  dif-. 
ferent  epochs  of  life.  They  suppose  an  dir^,  a  definite  point  to  which 
life  ascends  and  from  which  it  descends.  Horace  does  not  mean  here 
to  represent  his  lover  as  going  down  the  hill  of  life. 

15.  proterva  fironto,  a  return  to  the  metaphor  of  stanzas  i,  2. 

17.  dileota,  sc.  '  a  te.*  *  Lalage,  whom  you  love  with  a  passion  you 
never  felt  for  any  other.*  His  pre-eminent  love  for  Lalage  is  the  measure 
both  of  the  happiness  for  which  he  is  bidden  to  wait  and  of  the  im- 
patience with  which  he  waits  for  it. 

Fholofi  fogax,  see  on  Od.  i.  33.  6  'asperam  Pholoen.'    Her  flight 
is  one  which  attracts  pursuit,  *  fngit  ad  salices  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.* 
non,  non,  ve,  cp.  Od.  2.  9.  1-6  'non,*  *aut,*  'nee,*  *aut.* 
19.  pura,  Od.  3.  29.  45  *  sole  puro,*  free  from  mist  or  cloud. 
renidet,  in  what  is  its  first  sense,  'shines  again*;  Od.  2.  18.  2 
' aureum  .  .  renidet  lacunar*;  Epod.  2.  66  ' renidentes  lares.* 
22.  mire,  with  '  falleret.* 
hospites,  strangers  who  came  in. 
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ODB  VI. 


'  SeptimiuSy  my  dear  friend  who  would  accompany  me  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  J  let  me  spend  the  end  of  my  life  at  Tihur^  or  if  not  there ^  then 
at  Tarentum.    Let  us  go  there  together  and  live  there  till  I  die? 

Septimius  has  been  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  same  penoQ  whon 
Horace  introduces  to  Tiberius  in  Epp.  i.  9.  The  SchoL  Ciiiq.  farther 
identifies  him  with  Titius,  the  poet  on  the  staff  of  the  same  Tiberias  in 
Epp.  I.  3.  9  '  Romana  brevi  ven turns  in  ora,  Pindarici  fontis  qui  non 
expalluit  haustus.*  It  may  probably  be  the  same  person  who  is  named 
as  the  common  friend  of  the  poet  and  the  emperor  in  Aogostns*  letter 
preserved  in  the  Suetonian  life  of  Horace. 

This  is  one  of  the  Odes  which  is  assigned  by  several  of  Horaoe*s 
chronologists  to  a  date  earlier  than  B.C.  31  (see  Introd.  to  Books i4ii. 
§  2).  We  must  not,  perhaps,  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
year  29  is  the  earliest  time  at  which  we  know  of  public  attention  being 
called  to  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the  Cantabri  (y.  2)  ;  but  the  positive 
arguments  for  the  early  date  seem  slight.  If  the  words  *  lasso  maris  et 
vianim  militiacque*  are  to  be  pressed  (see  note  on  v.  i),  they  would 
carry  the  Ode  back  not  only  beyond  31,  but  to  a  time  when  Horace 
.was  really  fresh  from  his  campaign,  and  before  he  could  well  have 
become  familiar  with  Tibur  and  Tarentum.  Macleane  justly  remarks 
that  the  tone  of  the  Ode  is  not  that  of  a  young  adventurer  freshly  come 
to  Rome  to  begin  life.  Nor  is  the  argument  stronger  from  the  sup- 
posed incompatibility  of  his  roving  tnstcs  with  his  possession  of  the 
'  unica  Sabina,*  which  he  obtained  in  B.C.  34.  Cp.  his  language  in 
Epp.  I.  7.  44  *  mihi  non  tam  regia  Roma  Quam  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut 
iml)elle  Tarentum.* 

Line  1.  Gades  aditure.  The  beginning  of  the  Ode  is  taken  from 
Catullus  1 1. 1  *Furi  et  Aureli  comites  Catulli,  sive  in  extremos  penetrabit 
Indos,'  &c.  Here  this  proverbial  test  of  friendship  is  more  specially  in 
point,  *  You  are  such  a  fast  friend  that  you  would  go  to  the  furthest  and 
most  dangerous  places  with  me,  much  more  will  you  come  to  Tibur  or 
Tarentum.*  Dill',  points  out  that  the  three  places  named  represent 
distance  (*  rcmotis  Gadibus,*  2.  2.  10)  and  danger,  either  of  war  or  ship- 
wreck. We  may  notice,  perhaps,  that  they  correspond  also,  though 
not  in  the  same  order,  to  the  three  things  of  which  the  poet  professes  to 
have  had  enough,  '  mails,  vianxm,  iQA\\V.\a.t^    TVvy^  ^qI^vja  the  difficulty 
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of  which  Orelli  complains,  that  Horace  should  speak  of  himself  in 
mature  life  as  weary  of  toils  which  he  had  long  left  behind  him.  The 
whole  line  of  thought  has  been  ruled  by  his  imitation  of  Catullus. 
'  You  would  go  with  me  anywhere,  but  don't  let  us  put  our  friendship 
to  such  a  test,  we  have  had  enough  in  our  time  of  wanderings  and 
fighting,  we  are  growing  old,  let  us  go  to  Tibur,  or  to  Tarentnm.* 

8.  barbaras  Syrtes.  The  coast  is  given  a  bad  name  not  only  for 
its  dangers  (tee  on  Od.  i.  a  a.  6,  where  there  is  the  same  conjunction), 
but  for  the  savageness  of  its  inhabitants.  Virg.  Aen.  4.  41 '  inhospita 
Syrtis.' 

5.  Argeo,  'AfryciV,  as  '  Lesbous  *  instead  of  the  Latin  form  '  Lesbius,' 
Od.  I.  I.  34.     Fortbe  historical  reference,  see  on  Od.  i.  7.  13. 

7.  mariB  et  viarom,  Epp.  i.  11.  6  '  odio  maris  atque  viarum';  so 
'  viator'  is  opposed  to  '  navita,'  Od.  3.  4.  3a.  The  genitive  seems  to  go 
both  with  '  lasso '  (as  Virg.  Aen.  i.  178  '  fessi  rerum ')  and  with  '  modus,' 
see  on  Od.  i.  3. 6. 

10.  pellitis,  Varro  de  R.  R.  a.  a  explains  this  epithet,  'ovibus  pellitis, 
quae  propter  lanae  bonitatem  ut  sunt  Tarentinae  et  Atticae  pellibus 
integuntur,  ne  lana  inquinetur.' 

ovibuB,  dat  after  *  dulce,'  *  pleasant  to  the  sheep.' 
Galaesi,  the '  niger  Galaesus '  of  Virg.  G.  4.  i  a6,  which  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  few  miles  from  the  city ;  see  Liv.  35.  11. 

11.  regnata,  Od.  3.  39.  37  'regnata  Gyro  Bactra' ;  Virg.  Aen.  3.  14 

*  terra  , .  regnata  Lycurgo.'  The  legend  of  Phalanthus,  who  headed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Partheniae,  and  after  its  failure  was  allowed  to  lead 
a  colony  of  them  to  Italy,  where  he  seized  and  ruled  Tarentum,  is 
gathered  from  Justin  3,  4,  and  Strabo  6.  p.  278  foil. 

13.  terrarum,  with  '  angu.lus,'  as  '  angulus  mnndi,'  Prop.  4.  9.  65. 

*  The  comer  of  the  world '  gives  the  idea  of  retirement,  *  secessus  litus 
amoeni.' 

14.  ridet  ubi.     For  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllable,  see  on  Od. 

I.  3-  36. 

15.  decedimt,  *  give  way  to,'  *  are  second  to ' ;  for  a  similar  metaphor 
cp.  Virg.  G.  a.  97  *  firmissima  vina,Tmolus  et  assurgit  quibus.'  Cic.  de 
Sen.  18  enumerates  the  compliments  paid  to  old  age,  'salutari,  appeti, 
decedi,  assurgi.'  For  the  Tarentine  honey,  cp.  Od.  3.  16.  33  *  Calabrae 
apes.' 

certat,  with  the  dat.  as  in  Epod.  a.  ao  *  certantem  uvam  purpurae ' ; 
so  'pugnare,'  Sat.  i.  a.  73 ;  Muctari,'  Od.  i.  i.  15. 

16.  baca,  Sat.  a.  4.  69  '  Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae.' 
Venafnim  was  an  inland  city  in  the  north  of  Campania,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  Via  Latina.  Cicero  (pro  Plane.  9)  speaks  of 
the  neighbourhood  as  very  populous, '  tractus  celebenimus.'   It  is  classed 
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by  Horace  with  Tarentum,  as  one  of  the  places  to  which  a  Roman 
would  go  for  a  holiday,  Od.  3.  5.  55. 

17.  ver  lon^nim,  a  mild  winter  and  a  cool  summer :  '  quas  et  mollis 
hiems  et  frigida  temperat  aestas/  Stat.  Silv.  3.  5.  83. 

18.  Anion,  'felix  vitibus  Anion/ Mart.  13. 125.  i ;  '  mons  Calabriae,' 
Acr.  The  name,  which  is  a  common  one,  suggests  rather  a  hollow 
between  hills.  It  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  name  *■  Melone,*  still  given 
to  a  slope  near  the  seashore,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Tarentum, 
Diet.  Geog. 

amiouB  fertlli  Baooho.  This  was  clearly  read  by  Statins,  ¥^0 
writes,  Silv.  i.  a,  'Qua  Bromio  dilectus  ager  collesque  per  altos  Uritnr 
et  prelis  noa  invidet  uva  Falemis.'    Bentley  is  displeased  at  the  epithet 

*  fertili,*  and  accepting  the  reading  '  fertilis,*  which  is  fomid  in  several 
good  MSS.,  and  in  Servius,  on  Virg.  Aen.  3.  553,  alters  *  amicus '  to 

*  apricus.'  But  for  *  fertili ' « *  the  giver  of  fertility/  cp.  Ov.  Met.  5. 64a 
'  dea  fertilis  *  of  Ceres.  Keller  retains  '  amicus,*  but  adopts  '  fertilis,*  in 
which  case  the  two  adjectives  will  be  ^  *  fertilitate  amicus.* 

19.  minimum  invidet, '  invidet  enim  tantum  qui  inferior  est,'  Porph. 

21.  beatae,  in  the  same  sense  as  'beata  arva,*  Epod.  16. 41,  ■■'fortu- 
natae.' 

22.  aroes, '  loca  excelsa,*  Orelli.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
'  arx '  is  ever  used  simply  for  '  a  height '  without  a  conscious  reference, 
literal  or  metaphorical,  to  its  use  for  purposes  of  defence.  Here, 
whether  we  take  it  for  the  heights  behind  Tarentum  or  in  its  usual 
Horatian  sense  of  the  city  itself,  it  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  also 
the  idea  of  a  '  safe  retreat,'  a  fortress  that  care  cannot  storm.  Cp.  his 
metaphor  for  his  Sabine  farm,  *•  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  orbe 
removi,'  Sat.  a.  6.  16,  and  possibly  the  same  idea  in  'igneae  aroes,*  Od. 
3.  3.  10.  It  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  this  passage  probably 
that  suggested  the  false  reading  '  Aulonisque  arces  *  for  '  Caulonis  *  in 
Virg.  Aen.  3,  553. 

ibi,  emphatic,  repeating  '  ille/  as  '  tu  . .  amici  *  repeats  '  te  mecnm.* 

*  There  we  will  live  and  there  /  will  die.*  '  Eleganti  figura  Septimium 
sibi  superstitem  fingit/  Porph. 

calentem  .  .  favillam,  of  the  solemn  weeping  at  the  pyre  before  the 
ashes  were  extinguished  by  the  pouring  of  wine,  *  adhuc  vivente  favilla,* 
Stat.  Silv.  a.  i.  a.  Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  ai3-aa8,  11.  184-194,  especially 
V.  191,  and  Tib.  3.  3,  especially  v.  35. 
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ODB  VII. 

■  Whtl,  Pamptius  at  hemi  again  tafi  in  limb  and  righlt  I  Pempeitis 
•whe  sharid  with  me  Ihe  dangtri  nnd  iht  snalrhtd  fleasuris  ef  Iki  cam- 
paign under  Bruiits.  After  Pkilipfi  we  separated.  Mercury  carried 
me  off  in  safety,  ym  were  ntiept  tctci  again  into  lie  war.  Surely  yeti 
vail  Jove  a  feast  of  thanksgiving.  My  lawn  shall  it  the  scene  of  Ihe 
revel.     fCAa  wuld  Ihint  of  sebriety  tuken  a  last  friend  is  found? ' 

•  Ad  Pompc iura  V»nini,'  Acr. :  and  so  the  Ode  1$  inscribed  in  Ihe 
oldest  MSS.  Nothing  11  known  of  Pomprins.  Itc  has  becD  hy  some 
editors  wrongly  identilied  with  Pompeiu  Crosphai,  the  rich  owner  of 
pBStnres  in  Sicilf,  Epp.  I.  13.  ii,  Od.  3.  16. 

At  what  point  of  the  civil  war  Pompeias  abandoned  it  and  availed 
himKlf  of  on  offered  uniiesty.  or  what  interval  bid  elapsed  since  then, 
there  U  no  indicktioa.  Horace  writes  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
hia  old  friend  for  gome  years,  and  he  has  by  this  time  a  lawn  of  bis  own 
on  which  he  can  entertain  a  gnest.  The  oame  of  Pompeins  snggests 
that  he  may  have  followed,  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  the  fortunes  of 
Sextos  Pompeins,  who  maintained  the  war  by  sea  against  Ihe  Trininvirs 
till  Ihe  year  B.C.  35, 

Line  1.  temptu  ia  nlUmum.  Catnll.  64,  151  '  sapremnm  tempus,' 
169  'citiemum  tempos,'  'utmost  peril.'  'Tempna'  — mupiSi,  a  crisis, 
time  of  special  import. 

2.  dediiet«  . .  diice,  perhaps  (as  Dill',  and  Ritter  think)  with  a  slight 
play  on  ttie  two  words,  as  thongh  that  were  the  point  to  which  Bmlns" 
leadership  led  them. 

8.  qni«  wdonavitp  merely  a  question  of  wonder,  'how  came  you 
.  hcie't  not  intended  to  be  answered  by  '  Maecenas' or 'AugascoB.'  This 
wonder  at  seeing  Pompeins  safe  again  is  the  thought  which  gives  its 
unity  to  the  poem.  'A  god  saved  me,  but  1  saw  you  carried  back 
again  into  the  stormy  sea  ;  what  can  have  rescued  yon  t  What  limits 
can  we  set  to  our  gratitude  or  to  our  rejoicing '  J  'Redonare'  is  a  word 
only  found  in  Horace,  see  Od.  3.  3.  33. 

Quirltem,  '  a  full  Roman  citizen  ' ;  '  capite  non  deminutum,'  Dill'., 
Orell.,  Ritter.  Coninglon  m  his  Translation  lakes  it  ai  opp.  to  'miles,' 
'  a  man  of  peace,'  supporting  it  by  the  story  of  Julius  Caesar  reducing 
the  matinous  loth  legion  to  order  by  adilressing  them  as  '  Qiiirites,'  the 
term  implying  that  they  were  disbanded.  Suet.  J.  C.  70. 

C.  Fompei.     For  the  form,  cp.  '  Voltei '  (dissyll.),  Epp.  i,  7.  gi. 
Vtim»,   'praecipue,'  Acr.    Ritter  would   interpret   it    'earliest,' 
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objecting  that  Pompeius  would  not  be  ranked  before  VarinSy  Viigfl, 
Maecenas,  &c. ;  but  Horace  is  thinking  only  of  the  old  days  of  their 
acquaintance  in  the  camp,  when  Pompeius  may  well  have  been  tiie 
'  chiefest  of  his  companions.* 

6.  morantem  Aregi,  see  on  i.  i.  20.  This  can  hardly  have  been 
during  the  actual  campaign  in  Macedonia,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Horace,  while  in  Brutus*  army,  was  in  Asia ;  see  Milman's  Life  of 
Horace,  p.  17,  and  on  Sat.  i.  7,  and  Epp.  i.  11.  6. 

7.  coronatus  nitentes, '  with  a  garland  on  my  hair  glistening  witii 
Syrian  perfume.*  '  Dat  et  Malobathron  S3rria,  arborem  folio  convolnto 
arido  colore :  ex  quo  exprimitur  oleum  ad  unguenta,*  Plin.  N.  H.  la.  59. 

10.  non  bene ;  there  is  the  same  irony  in  the  dimin.  ' pannnla,*  'my 
poor  little  shield';  cp.  Epod.  i.  16  'Imbellis  ac  firmas  pamm/  and 
contrast  Epp.  i.  ao.  23  'Me  primis  urbis  belli  placoisse  domiqne.' 
That  Horace  should  have  been  able  pla3rfully  to  impute  cowardice 
to  himself  is  enough,  as  Lessing  pointed  out,  to  prove  that  he  had  no 
fear  that  others  would  impute  it  to  him.  He  is  clearly  thinking,  as  his 
Roman  readers  would  have  thought,  of  Alcaeus  at  Sigeum,  Herod. 
5.  95 ;  see  the  lines  of  Alcaeus  (Fr.  a  a  Bergk)  conjectmally  restored 
from  Strabo  13.  p.  600  Kapv^  iiy^^ov  /aIv  i/wit  ^rdpouriy  Ir  oU^  \  cm 
'AA«cuo9  ''Apjfj  I  iirrta  S*  ovtc  AmIv^ikov  h  8^  icripat  Is  TKawdmi  \  tpof 
aviKpiiiaaav  "Arrticoi.  Similar  self-accusations  are  quoted  from  Archi- 
lochus,  Fr.  5,  and  Anacreon,  Fr.  27. 

11.  cum  fracta  virtus.  Of  his  own  share  in  the  campaign  the  poet 
professes  to  remember  only  the  stolen  holidays  of  carousing,  the  dropped 
shield  and  flight ;  but  this  gives  greater  force  to  the  few  words  in  whidi 
he  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  He  seems  to  say, 
*  What  could  I  do  when  Valour  itself  broke,  and  those  who  threatened 
so  high  bit  the  dust  in  defeat  *  ?  Horace  heartily  embraced  Octavius* 
cause,  and  put  his  muse  at  his  patron*s  service*  but  he  was  not  expected 
to  revile  the  party  he  had  left,  cp.  i.  12.  35.  Orelli  suggests  that  there 
is  a  reminiscence  of  Brutus*  last  words,  'ft  tK^hov  dpt-Hf,  kiyof  &p'  ijfftf*, 
iyoj  bi  at  'fts  fpyov  fjaKovVf  Dio  C.  47.  49  ;  for  another  such  reference  sec 
on  Epp.  1.  6.  31. 

12.  turpe,  defeat  is  felt  as  disgrace,  Od.  3.  2.  17  'repnlsae  sordidae.' 
From  another  point  of  view  the  poet  may  say  '  dulce  et  decorum  est,'  but 
here  he  is  only  speaking  of  the  contrast  between  the  hopes  and  the  event. 

tetigere  mento,  probably  the  Homeric  vprp^Us  Iv  KO¥ijf<nw  Majt 
\a(piaro  yaiav,  II.  2.  418,  &c.  Orelli,  however,  takes  it  of  suppliants 
throwing  themselves  at  the  conqueror's  feet. 

18.  sed  me,  opp.  *  tecum/  v.  9.     The  *  sed '  contrasts  the  separation  of 

Horace's  lot  from  that  of  Pompeius  in  this  stanza  with  their  union  in  the  last 

Merourius,  the  poet  \a  a.  *'W.eicvifwCiAs  ^VcJ  -k.  I'l,  29.    Mercniy 
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carries  him  safely  through  the  foe  as  he  led  Priam  through  the  camp  of 
Troy's  enemies,  i.  lo.  13  foil.  Horace  is  thinking  of  the  escape  of 
Paris,  II.  3.  380,  of  Aeneas,  5.  344. 

15.  resorbens  unda,  the  wave  has  thrown  Horace  high  and  dry,  its 
down-draught  carries  back  Pompeius  into  the  deep  water.  See  a  similar 
image  in  £pp.  a.  2.  47  <  Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  anna.' 

16.  firetiB  aestnoaiB  seems  to  be  one  of  Horace's  ablatives  absolute, 
see  on  a.  I.  I  a,  'in  that  boiling  surf.* 

17.  ergo, '  now,  then.*  It  draws  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  review, 
but  specially  refers  to  the  reason  for  thankfulness  just  suggested  in  the 
'  freta  aestuosa  *  in  which  he  had  been  a  second  time  immersed. 

obligatam,  properly  *  obligari  *  is  said  of  the  person,  as  in  the  next 
Ode,  V.  5. 

18.  latuB,  see  on  3.  a  7.  a6. 

19.  lauru  xnes.  Probably  with  a  certain  play,  '  my  bay  tree,*  the  bay 
being  the  appurtenance  of  poets  (Od.  3.  30.  16,  cp.  3.  4.  18)  as  well  as 
warriors  (Od.  a.  a.  a  a).  '  You  haven't  found  the  bay  on  the  battle-field, 
come  and  look  for  it  in  the  poet's  peaceful  garden.* 

21.  Horace  fancies  the  banquet  preparing,  and  issues  orders  to  the 
servants,  'exple,*  'funde,*  'quis  curat*?  as  in  a.  11.  18  foil.,  3.  19.  aa. 

levia,  Kpp.  i.  5.  33  '  cantharus  et  lanx  Ostendant  tibi  te.*  The  eye 
as  well  as  the  palate  is  remembered  in  Horace's  feast,  the  graceful  shape 
of  the  cups,  their  shining  surface,  the  glistening  parsley. 

22.  ciborio,  a  large  cup  made  to  imitate  the  pod  of  the  Egyptian 
bean  (colocadum). 

exple . .  capaoibus,  '  let  there  be  plenty,*  Epod.  9.  33  '  Capaciores 
affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos.' 

24.  deproperare,  *  to  make  with  speed/  transitively,  as  '  properare,* 
Od.  3.  34.  6a,  Epp.  I.  3.  a8,  Vu-g.  G.  4.  171. 

25.  curatve.     For  the  position  of  *  ve,*  see  on  Od.  i.  30.  6. 
Ventui  arbitrujn  dicet  bibendi,  see  on  i.  4.  18  'regna  vini  sor- 

tiere  talis.*  *  Venus '  was  the  highest  throw  of  the  four  *  tali,'  iirihtvbi 
dffTpaydXov  v€ff6yros  la^  ffxrifMTi  (Lucian),  as  '  canis '  (Prop.  4.  8.  45 
'  damnosi  canes  *)  was  the  worst,  when  all  showed  the  same  face.  The 
*  tali,'  originally  knuckle-bones,  marked  only  on  four  sides,  are  different 
from  the  six-sided  dice  (*  tesserae,'  kv0oi),  of  which  three  were  used,  the 
highest  throw  being  three  sixes,  rpU  «£,  Aesch.  Agam.  33. 

27.  Bdonia.  He  is  thinking  rather  of  the  Thracian  orgies  (*  bac- 
chabor')  than  of  their  reputation  for  excessive  drinking  (i.  37.  i), 
though  the  two  thbgs  were  really  one. 

28.  furere,  Od.  3.  19.  i8  'Insanire  iuvat*;  4.  la.  38  *dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco.'  They  are  probably  from  the  Pseudo-Anacreon  3 
$i\<u  6iK<u  fiavijvcu, 

in 
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Ode  VIII. 

*  No^  Barinty  if  you  ever  suffered  in  the  least  degree  far  forsttfearimg 
yourself  /would  believe  your  oaths  now  ;  but  you  thrive  on  it,  and  only 
become  more  beautiful  and  mere  popular.  The  gods  who  ought  to  punish 
you  only  laugh.  Fresh  lovers  crowd  to  you^  and  the  old  ones,  in  spite  of 
your  faithlessness,  will  not  forsake  you^ 

Lines  1-5.  Dill',  points  out  the  art  which  is  expended  in  the  collocation 
of  this  stanza.  The  point  is  the  contrast  between  the  little  he  demands^ 
brought  out  by  the  emphatic  position  of  *  ulla,'  'xinquam,*  *  dente,'  *nno,' 
'  ungui/  and  the  large  offer  which  he  makes,  brought  out  bj  the  single 
unqualified  *■  credercm/  the  equivalent,  in  a  tingle  word,  for  the  whole 
stanzaful  of  offered  conditions.  P'or  a  similarly  balanced  sentence,  see 
3-  3-  20-33. 

I.  iiiris  peierati,  an  expression  apparently  coined  by  Horace  for 
a  *  false  or  broken  oath  *  to  follow  the  analogy  of  *■  ius-iurandmn.'  The 
Pseudo-Acron  vouches  for  the  phrase  '  ius  iuratum/  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

3.  lino,  with  *■  dente '  as  well  as  with  'ungui/  see  on  i.  2.  i. 

4.  tiirpior,  in  point  of  grammar,  goes  with  both  ablatives ;  in  point 
of  sense  it  has  more  duty  to  discharge  to  that  to  which  it  is  attached,  as 
'  dente  '  has  its  special  kind  of  deformity  named. 

6.  caput.     From  the  habit  of  swearing  by  the  head,  Virg.  Aen.  9. 
300,  &c     The  *  vota  *  are  imprecations  on  herself  if  her  promises  shonld' 
not  be  kept. 

7.  iuvenum  publioa  cura,  '  to  break  the  hearts  of  all  onr  yonth.' 
prodis,  *  go  abroad*  (Od.  3.  14.  16),  to  seek  and  win  admiration. 

9.  expedit,  sc.  'tibi,'  not  a  generalisation.    '  It  is  positive  gain  to  you.* 

10.  fallere,  *  to  swear  falsely  by,*  as  Virg.  Aen.  6.  334  '  Di  cnins 
iurare  timent  et  fallere  numen.'  For  such  oaths  the  commentators 
compare  Prop.  2.  20.  15  '  Ossa  tibi  iuro  per  matris  et  ossa  parentis ;  Si 
fallo,  cinis  hen  sit  mihi  uterque  gravis  * ;  Virg.  Aen.  6.  458  *  per  sidera 
iuro.  Per  superos,  et  si  qua  tellure  sub  ima  est.* 

taoitorua,  the  epithet  seems  meant  to  suggest  the  awfnlness  of 
night,  Epod.  5.  52. 

II.  gelida  morte  oarentea,  sc.  'per  deos  immortales.'  As  they 
cannot  die,  it  is  dangerous  to  swear  falsely  by  them. 

13-16.  The  very  goddess  of  love,  from  whom  the  injured  lover  might 
look  for  redress ;  the  Nymphs,  for  all  their  own  guilelessness ;  Cupid, 
usually  so  terribly  in  earnest  in  making  lovers  feel — all  only  laugh  at 
Ba.riDe*s  faithlessness. 

15.  Ardentes,  irv/x^povt. 
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16.  craenta,  either  '  that  makes  them  draw  blood,*  or  *  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  former  victims.' 

17>  18.  servitus  creacit  nova  explains  the  tibi  oresoit  of  the  first 
claose.  '  All  that  grow  to  manhood,  grow  to  manhood  to  become  thy 
slaves.*    This  is  separated  into  two  clauses.     *  Servitus  * » *  scrvi.* 

21-24.  iuvenclB  .  .  aura.  Cp.  Introd.  to  Od.  a.  5,  and  Virg.  G.  3. 
250.    It  is  the  same  offensive  metaphor. 

Ode  IX. 

*  Th€  most  contintums  rains,  the  longest  vdniers,  end  at  last.  Let  not 
your  grief  for  Mystes  alone  be  unending^  Valgius,  Not  even  Nestor 
grieved  inconsolably  for  the  son  of  his  old  age ,  nor  his  parents  and  sisters 
for  the  blooming  Troilus.  '  Tis  time  to  cease  from  waitings  more  womanly 
than  theirs,  and  to  sing  of  Caesars  triumphs* 

The  Ode  is  addressed  to  C.  Valgius  Rufus,  a  poet  whose  elegies  are 
referred  to  and  quoted  by  Servius  on  Virg.  E.  7.  22,  and  Aen.  11.  457. 
The  scattered  and  doubtful  hints  which  can  be  gleaned  about  him  will 
be  found  in  the  Diet.  Biog.  He  stands  in  Sat.  i.  10.  8a  with  Varius, 
Maecenas,  Virgil,  and  the  other  select  few  for  whose  literary  approba- 
tion Horace  cares.  The  Scholiasts  speak  of  him  as  a  *  Consnlaris,'  and 
the  name  occurs  in  the  Consular  Fasti,  B.C.  12. 

The  date  of  the  Ode  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.    Vv.  19,  20 
can  hardly  be  unconnected  with  Virgil's  lines,  G.  3.  30  foil. : — 
'Addam  nrbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten, 
Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis, 
£t  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  'tropaea, 
Bisque  triumphatas  utroque  a)[)  litore  gentes.' 
In  both  cases  one  set  of  interpreters  see  a  reference  to  the  year  B.  c.  20, 
when  Augustus  was  himself  in  Asia,  and  Tiberius,  under  his  orders, 
advanced    into   Armenia,  replaced  Tigranes  on    the  throne  of  that 
country,  and  alarmed  Phraates  into  restoring  the  prisoners  and  standards 
taken  at  Charrae.     It  is  impossible,  however,  in  these  poetical  references 
to  Augustus'  exploits  to  disentangle  anticipation  from  history  or  the 
hjTperbolical  dress  of  historical  fact.     Horace's  language  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  Virgil's,  so  that,  if  with  Heyne  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  imagine  that  Virgil  inserted  the  lines  in  question  ten  years 
after  the  composition  of  the  Georgics  and  in  the  year  before  his  death, 
we  shall  think  it  equally  unnecessary  to  set  aside,  for  the  sake  of  this 
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Line  1.  hiapidoa.  picUicUire:   of  toe  vta^nmeA  and  iaat^tA  look 
ot  Ihe  coonliy  iftct  nini,  opp.  lo  Viigil'l '  nilentlm  cnlu.' 

3.  iiu*qiMla*,  'gtuty.'  or,  perhApi,  'ron^ciuiig'i  c 
ton»or.' Epp.  1.  1.94. 

5.  sut,  w«  sIioDid  lalhei  sa)'  '  1i»,'  '  sloodt  stiff  and  Jrep.'     XoCelhu 
'mciun  fici  onuia '  (jniliHet '  Ubar.inl'  uid '  viiloanluc '  as  well  as'ttiC 
lner«.  i.  JJ.  i?  ' pigrii  campi- .' 

7.  Oarguil,  a  rocky  piomoDtory  il  die  noith-east  cnmer  of  Af^h. 
Cp.  Epp.  J.  1.  »oj  'Gargumm  miigire  pcta  nemos.' 

9.  tu  semper.    The  ibience  of  anjr  advcnatire  particle  to  nuik  At 
■nttlheiu  U  ntppliedb;  the  cmphacic  um  of  the  pranauo  and  the  i^wd- 
tioo  of  'wmper'  from  v.  1,  see  on  4.  4.  1;.    Notice  aim  ihc  c 
position  of  '  ^rnper.'  t.  I,  *  iiH]ne.'  v.  4,  'tncnses  per  omaes,'  ^ 
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13.  ter  aevo  fuoctui,  '  who  lived  life  three  limes  over,'  seems  ^lite 
Cicero's  '  leniam  [Nestoi]  iam  aetalem  hominnm  vivebal,'  de  Sen.  lo) 
lo  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  Homeric  ^Jij  !bo  /iJ»  ftvtoi  fupowair 
drSpa/iria'  |  lipeiaro  ,  .  fiirA  S)  TpiTatoivit  irairaty,  which  means  only  th»t 
the  other  ]irinces  were  the  grandsons  of  Nestor's  contempotarics.  The 
old  age  of  Nestor,  which  needed  the  snpport  of  ■  son,  would  have  ei- 
CDSed  his  grief,  as  would  the  '  loveable '  character  of  his  son.  The  story 
of  Antiloobus'  death,  as  he  was  defending  his  father,  is  told  in  Find. 
Pyth.  6.  j8  foil. 

15.  impubem.  His  youth  is  meant  lo  add  to  the  pathos,  'Infelix 
puer  aliuf  impar  congrcssus  Achilli,'  Virg.  Aen.  I.  479. 

Iti.  Trollon.  His  death  docs  not  occur  within  the  period  of  the 
Iliad  :  it  is  ju*t  mentioned  by  Priam.  II.  14.  j;;.  Virgil  (Aen.  1.  474 
foil.)  makes  it  the  subject  of  one  of  the  paintings  which  Aeoeas  saw  in 
Dido's  hall. 

FhTTKiaa  ■nga^^n^Jlaw  points  to  Ihe  exhortation  which 
follows:  If  fa^fl^^^^^^^^^^|H|r  teais,  perpetual  lamentations 
may  well  tl^^^^^^^^^^BB^^^V'*)'  ''"S  °^  '^'^  arms  of  Rome. 
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17.  desine  querelaruxn,  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  genitive  with 
wavMoSat,  krfftiv :  so  Virg.  Aen.  lo.  441  '  desistere  pngnae.'  Horace 
similarly  copies  the  genitive  with  dir^x^^^>  ^d*  ^*  ^7-  ^9  'abstineto 
irarum/  and  with  <fSovw,  Sat.  2.  6.  84  '  Sepositi  ciceris  ncc  loogae  in- 
vidit  avenae/ 

20.  rigidam  Niphaten,  '  stiff  frozen  Niphates,*  The  later  Roman 
poets  took  it  for  a  river :  Lncan  3.  245  '  volventem  saxa  Niphaten  * ;  cp. 
Jqv.  6.  409,  Sil.  13.  765 ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  Virgil's  metaphor,  'palsnm  Niphaten*  (cp.  Aen.  11.  405  *  retro 
fogit  Anfidns ').  The  geographers,  however,  recognize  only  a  mountain 
of  the  name  in  Armenia.  '  Niphatem '  is,  like  'tropaea/  the  direct  object 
of  *  Cantemns.*  In  the  next  stanza  Horace  passes  to  another  constr., 
viz.  an  object  clause  in  the  accus.  and  inf.  Orelli  quotes  similar  cases 
from  Tibull.  i.  3.  17  and  Prop.  a.  i.  19. 

21.  Medum  flumen,  the  Euphrates.  The  expressions  are  very 
parallel  to  Virg.  Aen.  8.  726  '  Euphrates  ibat  iam  mollior  undis,*  where 
also  the  Geloni  and  the  Armenian  Araxes  appear. 

28.  intra  praesoriptum,  '  within  the  bounds  that  we  have  set  them/ 

Oelonos^  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  i.  §  7. 
24.  exlguia  is  predicative,  *  and  find  them  all  too  narrow.' 

Ode  X. 

*  The  wise  sailor  is  neither  tempted  too  far  out  to  sea  nor  frightened 
on  to  rocks  and  shallows.  One  who  has  learnt  to  love  the  golden  mean 
neither  has  a  hovel  with  a  roof  falling  in  nor  a  palace  that  would  attract 
the  evil  eye.  The  higher  the  seat  the  greater  the  fall.  The  wise  man  is 
prepared  for  fortune  to  change  like  everything  else.  Be  brave  and  hope- 
ful if  things  are  against  you,  and  soj  too,  do  not  spread  all  your  sails 
because  the  wind  changes  to  be  favourable* 

Horace  recommends  moderation  of  life  and  manners.  Professedly 
it  is  a  mean  that  he  praises ;  but  it  is  clear  throughout  that  it  is  excess 
that  he  deprecates ;  the  danger  of  defect  is  not  really  before  his  mind. 
This  is  shown  in  theyfrr/  part  of  the  Ode  by  omission — the  hypothesis 
would  require  a  stanza  corresponding  to  st.  3  to  illustrate  the  danger  of 
being  too  low,  as  that  illustrates  the  danger  of  being  too  high, — in  the 
suond'^it  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  alternative  least  contemplated,  under 
corer  of  which  the  poet  at  last  ventures  to  put  plainly  the  lesson  on 
which  his  heart  is  really  set. 

The  person  to  whom  the  Ode  is  addressed  is  the  same  as  the  '  aug^ur 
'  of  Od.  3. 19.  II  (see  also  Sat.  i.  5.  38).    He  is  varioosly  caJLL^ 

I  \%^ 
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*  Lucius  Murena'  (VelL  Pat.  2. 91%  'Licinias  Murcna'  (Dio  Cass.  54.  3), 
'  Varro  Murena'  (Suet.  Tib,  8),  and  he  is  said  by  Dio  (1.  c.)  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas.  There  is  one  of  Cicero*s 
friends  who  is  called  A.  Varro  (ad  Fam.  16.  la,  see  note  in  Watson's 
Select  Letters,  p.  305)  and  Varro  Murena  (ad  Fam.  13.  a  a).  The  fiiend 
of  Horace  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  the  friend  of  Cicero,  some- 
times taken  to  be  his  son.  The  double  set  of  names  must  imply  that 
their  bearer,  or,  if  there  were  two,  the  elder  bearer  of  them,  had  passed 
by  adoption  from  one  *  gens  *  to  the  other. 

The  *  Murena '  of  Horace  had  been  employed  by  Augustus  in  B.  c.  a5, 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Salassi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and 
had  been  named  as  Consul  SufTectus  in  23.  In  2 a  he  was  accused,  cfr' 
ow  a\rjOoLfs  etrt  Kal  Ik  biafio\7Js  (Dio  54.  3),  of  a  conspiracy  with  Fannius 
Caepio,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  *  Proculeius,  his  brother  (see  on 
Od.  2.  2.  5),  and  Maecenas,  his  brother-in-law  *  (Dio  1.  c.),  was  put  to 
death.  In  the  character  given  of  him  {dxpAr^f  icai  Kanutop^i  vofipt^i^ 
vpos  vauras  ufioius  ixflV'^'^t  sec  Dio  1.  c,  who  tells  a  story  of  his  boldness 
of  speech  towards  Augustus  himselO  we  may  probably  see  the  appro- 
priateness of  Horace's  persuasive  to  moderation. 

On  the  argument  drawn  from  this  Ode  as  to  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  three  Books,  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  2. 

Line  1.  neque  .  .  neque,  not  one  any  more  than  the  other, 
altum  urgendo,  steering  on  and  on  into  the  open  sea. 

3.  nimium,  with  *  premendo,'  *  hugging  too  close  the  dangerous  shore.' 

5.  auream  mediocritatem,  the  ^ct/mov,  plaov^  so  much  praised  in 
Greek  yvutfmi,  e.  g.  iravri  fiiatfi  t6  Kparos  Otbs  &iractv,  Aesch.  £um.  539 ; 
iroAAcl  fAfCotaiv  dpiffra'  fxfffos  6(k(u  iy  v6\€i  itvat^  Phocyl.  ap.  Arist.  PoL 
4.  II.  It  is  here  both  the  mean  estate  and  the  moderation  of  mind 
which  is  content  with  it. 

6-8.  In  point  of  grammar,  doubtless,  *  tutus '  belongs  to  the  first 
clause,  '  sobrius  '  to  the  second  ;  *  he  avoids  the  meanness  of  a  ruinous 
hovel  and  is  safe,  is  sober  and  avoids  the  palace  that  raises  envy* ;  but  in 
sense,  *  sober  and  therefore  safe  '  is  the  idea  of  the  sentence,  and  neither 
adjective  is  confined  to  its  own  clause.  The  safety  of  moderation  is 
dwelt  on  further  in  the  next  stanza,  its  prudence  in  the  one  following, 
which  suggests  the  mutability  of  fortune. 

7.  invidenda,  as  Od.  3.  i.  45  'invidendis  postibus,'  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

9-11,  ingens,  celsae,  sununos,  all  in  emphatic  positions, '  for  their 
Jbeight.*     Cp.  Herod.  7 .  10 1^%  t^  Imtp^x^^vTa  ^wa  4i\  M^axfroT  d  Mt  ottk 
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if  0ayr(i(f<rrcu,  ra  h\  ff/uMpd  ov9iy  fuw  «yi(ct*  dp^t  9i  tSiK  If  oliefifmra 
r^  ftiyiffra  edtl  inU  8/r5/>fa  r^  roiavr'  diroo'/ri^irTCi  rd  /S^Xca. 

13.  infestis,  seonndis,  ablatives  absolute. 

14.  alteram  sortem,  '  a  change  of  fortune.' 

15.  informes,  Virg.  G.  3.  354,  'sed  iacet  aggeribus  niveis  infomiis 
• .  terra. 

17.  sumxnovet,  opp.  to  '  redncit/  '  banishes.' 

male,  sc.  'est/  Od.  3.  16.  43,  £pp.  i.  i.  89  'bene  est.' 

18.  quondam,  *  sometimes.'  '  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  prae- 
cordia  virtus,'  Virg.  Aen.  a.  367. 

19.  arcum,  the  bow  with  which  he  inflicts  death,  plague,  &c.,  as  in 
Horn.  XL  I.  49.  382,  &c.  Cp.  Carm.  Saec.  33  '  Condito  mitis  placidus- 
que  telo.' 

21.  angostiB,  *  in  straits  of  fortune.'  This  metaphor  seems  to  suggest 
the  retnm  to  the  metaphor  of  the  first  stanza,  good  fortune  being  the 
o^pos  before  which  we  run  fast  and  free. 

22.  appare,  '  show  yourself.' 

23.  nimium,  with  *  secundo,'  *  dangerously  favourable,*  cp.  ivaovpicro^. 


Ode  XI. 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  foreign  politics,  QuintiuSy  nor  with 
schemes  of  business.     Life  watUs  very  little ,  and  it  is  flying  fast :  spring 
flowers  die  and  moons  wane.     Do  not  weaty  yourself  over  platis  as  if 
things  remained  for  ever.     Better  crown  with  roses  our  hairs  already 
whitening  with  age,  and  drink  attd play  while  we  may.^ 

Nothing  is  known  of  Quintius  Hirpinus ;  possibly  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Quintius  to  whom  Epp.  i.  16  is  addressed. 

The  nature  of  the  name  *  Hirpinus  *  is  not  certain.  It  is  very  probably 
a  local  name  (as  '  Marrucine  Asini,'  Catull.  la.  i),  the  Hirpini  being  a 
Samnite  tribe,  of  which  Bene ven turn  was  the  capital. 

Line  1.  bellicosus,  Od.  a.  6.  2,  3.  8.  ai,  4.  14.  41  :  cp.  Virg.  G.  3. 
408  'impacatos  Hiberos.*  Notice  that  *bellicosus'  really  applies  to 
'  Scythes '  also,  and  'divisus  Hadria  *  suggests  a  parallel  *  divisus  Tjirheno 
man'  for  the  *  Cantaber.'    See  on  Od.  a.  10.  6,  8.  a.  15,  18,  20. 

2.  Hadria  diviaiu  objecto,  a  reason  for  not  troubling  ourselves 
about  him, '  the  broad  barrier  of  Hadria  is  between  us.' 

3.  remittas,  with  infinitive,  *  forbear,'  as  *mittere,'  Od.  i.  38.  3; 
'omitterc,'  3.  29.  11, 

4.  trepides  in  usum,  as  Orelli  interprets  it,  '  anxie  provideac^  M^>al\^ 

I  2  1^\ 
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'wonrth^lfibaut  proviiiaa  for  life,  which  Med*  but  litdfc'  'T»- 
pidaw '  u  aicd  in  the  some  Jentc  in  3.  J9. 31  '  Ridctqae  ti  moitdic  olm 
Ffti  trepirisL"  Orelli  (inolei  PUu  Phaol.  68.  C  ri  mtfi  tij  JnhjH 
iiiuyuftii.  There  ii  do  Deed  wilh  Dill',  tujoin'trepidsmevi.'  HeDoni 
pare*  Vir^,  Aen,  1 1.  5S9  '  trepidu  nmiu.' 

5.  fugit  ntro.  wid  of  thow  who  Iwtc  jaiscd  thp  flown  of  fouib.  11 
irhom  Its  yean  an  '  rccedcDtes.'  no  locper  '  TCQieatei,*  A.  P.  175, 

0.  laria,  opposed  lo  "mgos  '  i».  6),  'bispida'  14.10.5i. 

which  arc  cpi  thni  of '  tcneclua.'  i»  Agyieo,"  4. 6.  tS.  ot  Ihe  emi- 

JVDOg  A])ollo. 

9-lJ.  'Immoitalii  DCBperrs  I" 
ve  pioni  for  ■  life  thnt  ii  not  < 
'  Sfwiio  brcvi  Spexa  landau]  rrt 

9.  liocor,  pride  of  btsaty.  18. 

10.  rubena  Ditat.  I1iii  phiasciuj  '  brightness  of  the  moon,  vbiiji 
ii  aot  common  (thooEb  Proptnin*  nses  ii  1.  10.  8  ■  Et  mediii  cselo  LoiH 
mifiet  e(]ui«'l.  Is  hdpeJ  by  the  melaphor  of  '  ralru,'  '  It  is  no!  Hilb 
one  ami  the  same  blushing  face  chat  the  moon  shines  on  m,' 

11.  miDOTsm,  firrwa  -  *  imparem,'  'overtasked  by  (hem.' 

12.  oonaillls.  The  ablative  is  constmcted  ii><i  cciivti  with  '  minonm ' 
and  ■  faligas.'     See  on  I.  3.  6. 

13.  our  Don  .  .  vel  hao,  '  this  rery  pine,  wilbont  looking  for  another.' 

temere,  tlfv,  '  with  no  preparation.'  All  express  the  tasiit^n  of  the 
allcmalivc  which  Horace  proposes  for  Quinlius'  aniions  scheming. 

roaa  odorati  capilloa  > '  rosis  bene  olcniibus  coronati.'  The  sin- 
gular (5ee  on  1.  5.  1)  seems  to  be  usnal. 

16.  dum  licet,  'while  we  may,'  we  shall  soon  bennable;  i. .(.  1;  foil. 

Aaayria.    There  is  no  need  to  aller  the  gender.    '  Nardus,' feminine, 

is  the  plant  from  which  the  oil  was  obtained, and  is  used  for  its  prodnce 

as  '  balanus,'  3.  ag.  4;  'nva,'  i.  10.  10.     'Assyria,'  probably  =  •  Syria'; 

see  3.  4.  31. 

lb.  quia  puer.     For  the  form  of  issuing  orders,  cp.  2.  y.  13. 
IS.  roatinguet,  '  puf  out  the  tire  of  the  wine.' 

21.  deviiun, '  shy,'  it  modifies  and  makes  playful  the  coarw  sob- 
slant  ive. 

23,  in  cornptura.  Some  good  MSS.  have  '  incomptnm.'  Theedilois 
who  have  retained  this  reading  srem  generally  to  have  constmcted 
'nodum' after  'malnrcl,' '  make  quickly  her  simple  knot.'  Cp.  3. 14. 
at  '  Die  e(  argutae  properel  Ncaerae  MoTrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem"; 
but,  as  Bentlcy  remarked,  '  cum  Ivra  '  is  an  odd  accompaniment  to  thai 
aclion.     He  readi  '  "-  MS.  authority  to  back  him, 

'  incomptam  '  w  'nodo'  ei  mere  coniec- 
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tunu  Mr.  Monro,  though  reading  '  incomptnm,*  pnts  a  comma  at 
'maturet,*  constructing,  I  suppose,  'incomptum  nodum'  as  a.  cognate 
accusative  with  '  rdigata.' 

Ode  XII. 

'  No  y  Maecenas,  my  lyric  style  will  not  do  for  the  great  fectts  of  Roman 
arms,  any  more  than  it  would  for  the  heroic  myths.  You  will  celebrate 
Caesar's  glorias  far  better  in  your  prose  history,  I  will  content  myself 
with  singing  the  charms  of  your  Licymnia  and  your  love  for  her* 

With  the  Ode  generally  compare  i.  6. 

The  Scholiasts  (on  Sat.  i.  a.  64)  gave  the  tradition  that  Licynmia  (or, 
as  they  write  it,  '  Licinnia,'  probably  a  corruption  to  suit  her  relation- 
ship to  the  Licinia  gens ;  see  Introd.  to  Od.  a.  10)  is  a  name  invented  by 
Horace  to  veil  and  yet  to  represent  to  the  initiated  that  of  Terentia, 
Maecenas'  wife.  For  the  practice  both  in  Horace  and  in  other  poets, 
^ee  App.  I. 

Bentley  pointed  out  that  the  mention  of  the  public  dance  in  Diana's 
honour  implies  that  the  person  imagined  is  not  merely  a  '  libertina.' 

The  third  stanza  seems  clearly  (though  Orelli  doubts  it,  taking  '  tu ' 
generally  for  *  any  one ')  to  imply  a  hope  or  a  wish  that  Maecenas  may 
write  some  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Servius  (on  Virg.  G.  2. 
43)  vouches  for  his  having  done  so ;  but  the  only  older  authority  that 
can  be  quoted  is  a  doubtful  expression  of  Pliny,  N.  H.  7. 46. 

Line  1.  nolis,  either  imperative,  'desire  me  not' ;  or,  perhaps  better, 
with  Orelli,  potential,  *  you  would  not  desire  the  old  wars  of  Rome  to  be 
set  to  the  lyre,  any  more  than  the  fights  of  the  Centaurs  or  the  Titans.' 
The  conclusion  in  either  case  is,  'no  more  ask  me  to  set  Augustus* 
exploits.* 

longa  ferae.  The  two  adjectives  answer  to  one  another  after 
Horace's  manner;  see  on  i.  3.  10.  Numantia  was  taken,  after  its  long 
resistance,  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  in  B.C.  133.  Numantia,  Hanni- 
bal, and  the  sea-fights  of  the  First  Punic  War,  stand  for  Roman  wars 
generally. 

2.  doxxim,  so  the  great  majority  of  MSS.  Bentley  compares  Virg.  G. 
3.  4  '  Eurysthea  durum,'  and  points  out  that  there  is  a  Horatian  antithesis 
between  it  and  the  '  molles  citharae  modi.'  Orelli  follows  earlier 
editors  in  altering  it  on  very  slight  MS.  authority  to  *  dirum,'  the  epithet 
of  Hannibal  in  Od.  3.  6.  3a,  4.  4.  42,  quoting  Quintil.  8.  a.  9  'proprie 
dictum  id  est  quo  nihil  inveniri  possit  significantius  ut  Horatius  '*  acrem 
tibiam/'  <'  Hannibalemqne  dimm." ' 
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2.  Sioulum  mare.  This  name,  which  is  generally  given  to  die  sea  to 
the  east  of  Sicily,  is  nsed  by  Horace  of  the  sea  between  its  north  coast 
and  Italy ;  see  3.  4.  a8  'Sicula  Palinums  nnda.'  The  chief  yictories  re- 
ferred to  will  be  those  of  C.  Duillius  in  B.C.  260  off  Mylae,  on  the  north 
coast  near  Messina,  and  of  L.  Lutatias  Catnlns  in  242  off  the  Aegates 
Insulae,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 

5.  nimium  mero,  ^  overcharged  with  wine.*  Cp. '  fidacia  nimins.* 
Sail.  Fr. ;  'rebus  secnndis  nimii/  Tact.  Hist.  4.  23.  Cp.  Od.  i.  18.  8 
*■  Ccntaurea  . .  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero  Debellata.*  Virgil  names 
Hylaeus  the  Centaur  ^  Lapithis  cratere  minantem/  G.  2.  456. 

7.  unde  perioulum,  '  the  danger  of  whose  onset.*  For  *nnde*  used 
of  persons  see  on  i.  13. 17. 

8.  fulfi:en8  domus  = '  lucidae  sedes/  3.  3. 33 ;  'aetheria  domns,'  1. 3. 
29  ;  the  Scu/iara  fiapfialpovra  of  Homer. 

contremuit,  with  accusative,  as  Virg.  Aen.  3.  648  'sonitamqoe 
pedum  vocemque  tremisco.'  For  the  implied  comparison  of  Angnstns 
and  his  enemies  to  Jupiter  and  the  giants  see  Od.  3.  4.  So  the  '  fhlgens 
contremuit '  has  point  as  expressing  the  greatness,  magnificence,  of  the 
interests  threatened. 

9.  tuque  pedestribus.  This  gives  a  second  reason  why  Horace 
should  not  attempt  the  theme.  It  would  not  suit  his  *  iocosa  lyra/  and 
Maecenas  will  treat  it  better  in  prose.  For  '  que  *  in  such  a  case  see  on 
I.  27.  16.  Notice  the  emphatic  position  of  the  words  which  imply  the 
double  opposition  between  Horace  and  Maecenas,  Ijrric  poetry  and 
prose.  Orelli  remarks  that  Horace  is  the  first  of  extant  Latin  writers  to 
translate  the  Greek  »«f(Jj  (Arist.  Fr.  713,  Plat.  Soph.  p.  237  A  »«{5  ^ 
Kai  KarcL  fxirpov), 

11.  per  vias,  *  through  the  streets  of  Rome,*  L  e.  in  a  triumph. 

12.  oolla,  cp.  Prop.  2.  1.  33  (the  whole  poem  presents  parallels  to 
this  Ode)  *  Aut  regum  auratis  circumdata  colla  catenis,  Actiaqne  in  Sacra 
currere  rostra  via.'  So  Epod.  7.  7  *  Intactus  aut  Britannus  nt  desoenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  via.* 

minacium,  so  V ;  and  most  of  the  good  MSS.  have  either  this  or, 
what  is  only  a  miswriting  of  it,  *  minatium.*  From  this  probably  arose 
the  corruption  found  in  a  few,  *  minantium.*  Bentley  suggests  as  a 
parallel  for  that  reading,  Ov.  Trist.  4.  2.  21  foil.  'Vinclaque  captiva 
rcgcs  ccr\'ice  gerentes  Ante  coronatos  ire  videbit  equos :  Et  cemet  vultus 
aliis  pro  tempore  versos,  Terribiles  aliis  immemoresque  sui  * ;  but  he 
prefers  the  vulg.  himself,  and  quotes  Od.  2.  7.  11,  where  'minaces*  b 
used  in  just  the  same  contrast ;  '  that  just  now  threatened  so  high.* 

13.  diilcis,  the  accusative.  He  praises  Licymnia's  sweet  singing, 
bright  eyes,  and  true  heart. 

dominae,  *  your  mistress  *     *  KdolRscexvtum  more  qui  amatas  "  do- 
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minas  '*  vocant/  Acr.  Horace  would  hardly  (at  Ritter  supposes)  call 
Terentia  (if  it  be  she)  *  my  mistress '  because  he  calls  Maecenas  (not 
'dominus/  but)  'rexque  paterque/  Epp.  i.  7.  32.  For  *domina/  used 
of  a  wife,  Orelli  quotes  Ov.  Trist.  3.  3.  28. 

liicymniae.  The  name  occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  9.  564 '  serva  Licymnia/ 

14.  lucidum  fulgentes,  i.  22.  23  '  dulce  ridentem.' 

15.  bene.  Either  *  wisely/  with  *  fidum, '  *  mutuis  *  giving  the  reason 
why  her  loyalty  is  wise ;  or  only«*  valde,'  as  'mentis  bene  sanae/  Sat. 
I.  9.  44,  a  use  which  is  found  in  Cicero,  and  to  which  Orelli  traces  the 
French  '  bien.'  In  this  case  it  may  qualify  *  fidum '  or  '  mutuis/  express- 
ing the  completeness  either  of  her  loyalty  or  of  the  reciprocity  of  their 
love.  The  former  more  likely,  as  from  its  position  we  want  it  rather  to 
balance  than  to  strengthen  *  mutuis  * ;  and  also  because  the  main  topic  is 
praise  of  Licymnia,  not  of  Maecenas. 

17-20.  See  Introd.  *  Nee  dedecuit '  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  con- 
descension. 

19.  nitidis,  in  holiday  dress, 
saoro   Dianae   celebria  die,  'the  sacred  day  that  fills  Diana's 
temple.* 

21.  Aohaemenes,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Achaemenid  family, 
and  so  standing  for  a  Persian  king ;  3.  9.  4  '  Persarum  vigui  rege  bea- 
tior.*  Horace  uses  the  adjective  *  Achaemenius'  for  *  Persian,*  Od.  3.  i. 
44,  Epod.  13.  8. 

22.  Mygdoniaa,  'Mygdon*s  wealth  in  fat  Phrygia/  Cp.  Od.  3.  16. 
41.     Mygdon  is  a  prince  of  the  Phrygians  in  Horn.  11.  3.  186. 

24.  Arabum.'see  Od.  i.  29  Introd.,  3.  24.  2,  Epp.  i.  7.  36. 

26.  faoili,  that  yields  easily. 

27.  poscente  magia,  '  more  than  you  who  ask  for  them.* 
gandeat,  occupet,  are  subjunctive  because  they  give  the  reason  for 

the  epithet '  facili  saevitia.'  Bentley  would  read  *  occupat*  with  a  minority 
of  the  MSB.,  returning  to  the  construction  of  'detorquet,  negat.' 

28.  rapere  occupet,  '  be  the  first  to  snatch.*  For  the  infinitive  see 
App.  2,  §  I. 

Ode  XIII. 

The  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  on  his  Sabine  farm  from 
which  Horace  narrowly  escaped.  For  other  allusions  to  the  incident 
see  Od.  2.  17.  27,  3.  4.  27,  3.  8.  8  ;  and  on  the  date  of  all  the  Odes 
which  refer  to  it  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  8. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  at  least  half  humorous 
(cp.  Epod.  3),  at  the  unlucky  tree  and  the  wretch  that  planted  it.    Then, 
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from  the  mention  (v.  la)  of  the  accident  that  had  so  nearly  overwhelmed 
him,  rises  the,  thought,  *  How  little  we  guess  the  quarter  from  which 
danger  really  threatens  us.  We  fix  our  eyes  on  some  one  risk  and  fear 
that  only,  but  death  comes  to  all  the  world  from  the  quarter  they  do  no£ 
expect.'  Next,  suggested  by  the  *  leti  Vis  rapuit  rapietque,'  comes  the 
remembrance  how  veij  tuar  to  death  he  has  been,  *  how  near  seeing 
Proserpine  and  Aeacus  on  his  seat  of  judgment  and  the  separate  abode 
of  happy  souls,  among  them '  (here  comes  the  last  change)  '  those  whom 
the  lyric  poet  would  first  look  for,  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  An  admiring 
throng  of  shades  is  round  both,  and  the  larger  and  the  more  attentire 
round  Alcaeus.  What  wonder  if  they  listen,  when  even  Cerbems  is 
spell-bound,  and  Prometheus  and  Tantalus  forget  their  pains,  and  Orion 
stays  from  his  hunting  to  hear.' 

Line  1.  ille  et . .  primum.  The  object  of  Horace's  indignation  is  the 
man  that  planted  the  tree,  so  that  *  ille '  stands  fitly  in  the  place  of 
emphasis  in  both  stanzas.  *  Quicunque  primum '  has  increased  force  for 
its  parenthetical  position  ; — '  I  don't  know  who  he  was  or  how  long 
ago  it  was  (the  tree  had  fallen  from  its  age),  but  I  can  tell  for  certain 
the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  day  of  his  deed.'  The 
alteration  to  *  ilium '  (*  ilium  et,'  Heins. ;  *  ilium  o,*  Bentley ;  *  ilium,' 
Buttm.  \  which  makes  the  whole  sentence  down  to  '  pagi '  relative  with 
'  quicunque '  for  its  subject,  *  ilium '  only  anticipating  the  next  stanza, 
really  weakens  instead  of  strengthening.  There  is  no  MS.  authority  for 
any  change. 

nefasto,  •  of  ill  omen.'  *  Nefasti  dies  '  were  properly  the  oppoate 
of  *  fasti,'  *  days  on  which  the  Praetor  did  not  sit,'  *  imlawful  days.'  All 
days  on  which  the  courts  were  closed  were  therefore  equally  *  nefasti ' ; 
but  by  an  error  which  A.  Gellius  notices  (Noct.  Att.  4.  9),  the  epithet 
was  vulgarly  restricted  to  those  which  were  interdicted  for  business  as 
*  tristi  omine  in  fames.'  In  the  poets  and  post- Aug.  prose  *  nefastus  *  came 
to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  *nefarius,'  as  Hor.  Od.  i.  35.  35. 

2.  aacrilega,  generalised  as  often  :  '  impious.' 

8.  produxit,  *  reared ' : — the  verb  is  used  of  educating  children  in 
Juv.  14.  228  : — or  possibly  merely  'gave  existence  to,'  meaning  the  same 
really  as  *  posuit,'  and  only  the  vehicle  for  the  second  idea,  which  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  *  sacrilega  manu,'  just  as  the  verb  is  varied  again  in 
v.  10  to  *  slatuil,'  which  has  to  carry  *  in  meo  agro.' 

in  perniciem,  *  to  be  the  destruction,'  as  *  iuvenescit  . .  in  mea 
vota,'  *to  jmy  my  vow,'  4.  2.  56;  *in  classem  cadit  onme  nemus,'  *to 
fnrm  the  fleet,'  Luc.  1.  306. 

■diddrixn,  cp.  Sal.  1.  ^.  ^^  ^  coxi^\^T\m.'    The  subjunctiTe  of 
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the  ftiturnm  exactum  (Madv.  §  380)  used  in  modest  statements  of  pos- 
sible things,  *  I  shall  be  likely  to  believe/  '  I  could  well  believe.' 

6.  fregrisse  oerricem,  Epod.  3.  i  '  Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 
Senile  guttnr  fregerit  * ;  SalL  Cat.  55  *  Frangere  gulam  laqueo.' 

8.  Coloha,  poisons  such  as  Medea  used,  Epod.  3.  9,  17.  35.  The 
good  MSS.  are  divided  between  *  Colcha  *  and  *  Colchica.*  If  we  read 
the  first  it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  collision  of  a  short  open  vowel  at 
the  end  of  one  Alcaic  stanza  and  a  vowel  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next.  If  the  latter,  it  is  the  only  instance  of  synapheia  between  Alcaic 
stanzas.  Horace  more  commonly  prefers  the  gentile  form  to  the  posses- 
sive, *  Maura  unda,*  *  Italo  caelo,'  &a,  see  on  i.  i.  28. 

10.  traotairit,  for  the  slight  zeugma  in  '  tractare  venena  et  nefas,'  cp. 

1.  15.  ia  *  aegida  cumimque  et  rabiem  parat.* 

11.  caduoum, '  ea  natura  nt  caderes,'  see  on  3.  4.  44. 

18.  'What  special  danger  each  should  avoid,  man  is  never  forewarned 
from  hour  to  hour  as  he  had  need  be.' 

15.  Poenus.  So  the  MSS.  and  the  Schol.  without  exception ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  the  special  relation  between  *  Poenus*  and  'Bosporum.' 
'  Aut  Bosporum  pro  quolibet  freto  dixit  aut  Poenum  pro  quolibet  nauta ; 
multum  enim  divisus  est  Poenus  a  Bosporo,'  Acr.  The  suggestion, 
endorsed  by  Orelli,  that  *  Poenus*  can  be  used  for  'Phoenician,*  i.e. 

*  Tyrian,*  requires  proof.  That  the  two  words  are  etymologically  iden- 
tical is  an  argument,  as  Mr.  Munro  remarks,  which  would  equally  show 
that  *  Yankees  *  might  now  be  used  convertibly  with  *  English,*  of  which 
it  was  originally  an  Indian  corruption.  Lachmann*s  correction  '  Thynus' 
or  *  Thoenus  *  is  tempting.  Bithynian  commerce  is  often  mentioned  in 
Horace,  Carthaginian  never ;  and  the  Bithynian  sailor*s  first  difficulty 
would  be  the  passage  of  the  Bosporus. 

ultra  caeca.     If  he  can  once  pass  that  stormy  strait  ('  gemens,*  Od. 

2.  20.  14,  *insaniens,*  3.  4.  30)  he  does  not  fear  dangers  from  any 
other  quarter,  which  are  not  less  real  because  he  does  not  see  them  as 
plainly. 

16.  timet  aliunde ;  for  lengthening  the  short  syllable  see  on  Od.  1. 

3-36. 

17.  sagittaa  et  fu^am.  The  Roman  soldier  is  said  to  fear  just  what 
the  Parthian  is  said  to  trust  to,  Virg.  G.  3.  31  •  Fidentemque  fuga 
Parthum  versisque  sagittis,*  *  arrows  of  the  swiftly  flying  Parthian.*  Cp. 
Od.  I.  19.  II  '  versis  animosum  equis.* 

18.  catenas  et  Italum  robur,  'the  chains  of  an  Italian  prison-house.^ 

*  Robur  *  was  a  name  given  to  the  *  Tullianum  *  or  lower  dungeon  of  the 
Mamertine  prison  by  the  Capitol,  where  greater  criminals  were  covi^taA^ 
before  their  execution  (it  is  described  in  SaW.  C«X.  ts'b^,  «sA  ^\v«tt 
Juguitha  was  starved  to  death  (Plut  Mahus  laV    ^I>afe  cw^ymc^^^^^ 
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'catenu  el  robnr'  makes  this  mcaniag  inevitable,  as  in  Lacr.  5.  1030 
'verbera,  camiliecs.  tobui,  pii";  Tat  Ana.  4.  39  '  robni  et  uxom  mJDi- 
Uii.'     Dill',  wuut.i  take  il  in  the  simple  senie  of  '  the  UiCDgth  of  Itdj.' 

19.  ImproTiHa,  ptc>Jii:ativc. 

20.  rapuit  rapietqus,  Od.  4.  1.  3S  '  nihil  nuiiu  dooBVciC  nee 
dabnnt' ;  Epp.  1.  i.  43  'laliilur  el  labctnr';  i.  7.  11  '  tulil  A  iatC 

■WitM,  DF^.i  (or  '  maokind'  «i  in  i.  3.  IS  '  ignem  gentibm  intnlit'; 
but  »pedBlly  a],|itippri«te  here  as  Horace  ha*  been  emimentiDg  letcul 
nations  who  dilkr  in  theii  spvci&l  fiara,  but  all  fall  imdci  thii  ooc 
sentence. 

21.  foiVMij  n  \rord  meaning  apparentlj  'f^ark/  apprapriBtcd  in  ase 
to  the  lower  Woild  and  what  belirngs  li>  it,  Che  black  viUimi  BUai&xd 
to  the  '  Di  inferi,'  Ac.  Fert.  %.  v..  A.  Cell.  1.  18. 

ProaeiplD<«.  Thii  is  the  only  place,  except  Sen.  Here.  For.  54B, 
in  which  the  ftTst  syllable  is  shortened.  Horace  has  it  long  elsewhcn, 
Od.  I.  jB.  10,  Sat.  J.  .I.  no. 

22.  Aeaoum,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  Hades,  Ov.  MeL  13. 1$. 
Phi.  C,„c.  p.  jfj. 

23.  discriptaa.  The  M.S.S,  vary  between  this  leading, '  descriptas'  and 
'  disctil.is."  The  meaninjjisthesame,  Virg.  Acn.  8.  670  '  secrelosqae  pioj.' 

24.  Aeoliia.  Od.  4.  ij,  12'  Commissi  calures  Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae.' 
25  (oil.     'J'hc    lyiio  jjoet  would  look  first  in  the  shadow-world  for 

^pphu  and  Alcneus.  as  Socrates  (Plat.  Apol.  p.  41)  imagines  himself 
looking'  for  I'alamedcs  and  Ajax  and  other  victims  of  unjust  judgmenu. 

puellia  de  populoribua,  '  quod  sibi  dod  inamore  icspOndcrcnt,' as 
inSapph.Fi.  43,  ic. 

2t>.  BoDHQtem.  with  accusative:  so  it  is  used  in  the  passive,  Epod.  17. 
40  '  sonaii  v,,lei.' 

aureo  plectro.  'i!ifpi-fi  'AiuAAopi'  kjrra-^yxwur  xpv*V  ^>^iytV 
tiiiK-LV,  I'incl.  N.  5.  34.  Kor  'plu-ctro'  sec  on  i.  I.  40.  The  'golden 
plectnim  '  is  si;,iiilkant  of  the  value  of  the  poems.  Cp.  Quintil.  10.  1. 
(is  -AlcaL-Hs  in  pnrtc  opiris  autco  plectro  mciito  donatus  qua  tytannos 
insectalus  muUiiui  tliam  muribus  coafeit,'  &c.  On  the  subjects  of  his 
pi-tmsii-eOd.  i,  .ij. 

n  religarat  udo  Lilorc  □a\-iin.' 

1. 3. » 

c  with  which  divine  rites  are 


30.  magis,  placed  first  as  the 
taken  with  the  whole  '  den  sum  , 
and  drink  every  word  more  urmli 
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82.  densuin  humeris,  '  pressing  shoulder  to  shoulder.'  '  Haeret 
pede  pes  densusque  viro  vir/  Virg.  Aen.  10.  361. 

bibit  aure  B  *  avide  audit/  Acr.    The  sounds  are  poured,  not  as 
into  a  cup  which  receives  passively,  but  as  into  the  drinker's  mouth. 

S3,  mis  oarminibuB,  ablative  with  '  stupens,*  as  Sat.  i.  4.  28,  a.  a.  5. 
Sappho's  singing  is  included  as  well  as  Alcaeus'.  Compare  with  these 
stanzas  Od.  3.  11.  i3-a4,  Virg.  G.  4.  481-484. 

84.  demittit  aures,  contrast  £pod.  6.  7  *■  aure  sublata/  of  a  hound 
on  the  scent. 

oenticeps, /^jji^/k  to  be  explained  by  3.  1 1. 16  '  Cerberus,  quamvis 
fiiriale  centum  Muniant  ungues  caput  eius/  since  the  expression  'ore 
trilingui '  (cp.  2.  19.  31)  in  the  same  place  seems  to  imply  that  there 
the  picture  is  of  three  heads.  Sophocles  calls  Cerberus  Al8ov  rplKpayor 
CfcvKcucOf  Trach.  1098,  Hesiod  'Ai5ca)  tcvva  xo^c<^^<v>'<»'  wtyrtftcoyraHd- 
fnjyoy,  Theog.  31a  ;  Pindar,  ace.  to  Interpr.  Yen.  on  HonL  U.  8.  368, 
ifcaTorrcucdpfjvov.  These  epithets  may  imply  in  the  Greek  poets  real 
variety  of  imagination ;  but  in  a  Roman  poet  they  are  echoes,  and  there 
is  nothing  therefore  to  prevent  Horace  giving  Cerberus  his  Sophocleau 
form  in  one  Ode  and  his  Pindaric  complement  of  heads  in  another,  as 
Virgil  speaks  at  one  time  with  the  Greek  tragedians  of '  agmina  Eume- 
nidum,'  at  another  with  the  Alexandrines  of  Megaera,  Allecto,  and 
Tisiphone.  For  a  still  more  pertinent  instance  see  Conington  on  Virg. 
Aen.  6.  387  as  compared  with  10.  565,  and  6. 605  compared  with  i  a.  845. 

85.  Aesch.  Cho.  1048  vtwXtxravrjftfvai  vvtcvois  b/tdKovaiv,  Vijg.  G.  4. 
48  a  *  implexae  crinibus  angnes  Kumenides.* 

86.  reoreantur,  *take  rest.' 

87.  PrometheuB.  This  form  of  the  legend,  which  makes  Prome- 
theus still  undergo  punishment  in  Tartarus  (cp.  Od.  a.  18.  35,  Epod. 
17.67),  is  known  to  no  other  extant  author. 

Felopis  parens.  Tantalus,  joined  with  Prometheus  in  the  two 
passages  referred  to.     For  the  legend  of  him  see  Hom.  Od.  11.  58a. 

88.  laborem,  so  Keller  edits,  following  the  Paris  and  Berne  MSS., 
for  the  Vulg.  *  laborum.'  In  either  case  it  is  an  attempt  to  put  the 
usual '  decipere  laborem'  (Sat.  a.  a.  12  'studio  fallente  laborem')  into 
the  passive,  either  retaining  its  accusative,  as  in  such  phrases  as  *  sus- 
pensi  tabulam  loculosque  lacerto,*  or  taking  instead  of  it  the  Greek 
genitive  of  relation. 

8U.  Orion.  l6v  5c  ftcr'  'npitvva  vfXd/piov  flatvorjaa  \  Orjpai  dfxov 
cfXci/vTa  Kar  d<T<pobf\$v  Xttftwva,  Hom.  Od.  11.  571.  Orion,  like  Sap- 
pho and  Alcaeus,  is  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  as  in  life.  Virg.  Aen. 
6.  654  '  fuit  vivis  quae  cura  .  .  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.' 

40.  Priscian,  p.  689,  quotes  this  line,  Temaikvn^  YVotw»?^  ^^fflfc  ^^ 
*  lyncas '  as  masc. ;  Virg.  G.  3.  264  makes  it  £em. '  Vjncts'Ba.c.Oc^^^'^"^'*^- 


TME  ODES  OF  HORACES 


ODB  XIV. 

*  Tlie  years  art  flyings  Postumus ;  no  prayers  will  stay  them ;  net 
three  hecatombs  a  day  will  turn  the  heart  of  Pluto  the  tearless,  the 
almighty,  who  holds  Geryon  fast,  despite  his  thru  bodies^  and  TYtyos, 
behind  the  Styx,  ay,  the  Styx,  which  we  must  all  cross  cdike,  rich  and 
poor.  You  may  avoid  all  common  risks,  yet  you  must  die.  The 
treasures  that  you  have  hoarded  your  wiser  heir  will  sptander* 

The  harden  is  the  same  as  that  of  Od.  a.  3  and  11,  and  of  4.  7  'Life 
is  shorty  let  us  enjoy  it  while  we  may' ;  but  there  is  more  of  sadness  in 
this  Ode  than  in  the  others.  The  usual  moral  is  hinted  in  the  passing 
epithet  '  dignior '  bestowed  on  the  heir  who  is  to  waste  oar  store  of 
choice  wine  ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  stanza  is  not  so  much  for  his  wisdom 
as  for  the  additional  bitterness  which  it  adds  to  our  labours  to  know 
that  they  may  be  all  undone  as  soon  as  we  are  dead.  '  We  must  leave 
it  unto  a  man  that  shall  be  after  us,  and  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall 
be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool?'  Eccles.  2.  19.  There  is  no  due  to  the 
person  addressed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  be  the  Postumus 
to  whom  Propertius  writes  his  Elegy  (3.  la). 

Line  1.  fogaoes  labuntur.  We  must  not  try  to  harmonize  the  meta- 
phor, although  both  *  fugax '  (Od.  a.  3.  la)  and  *  labi '  (Epp.  i.  a.  43)  are 
used  of  running  water : — *  the  fleeting  years  slide  by.*  Words  are 
accumulated  which  convey  the  idea  of  rapid  and  continuous  motion, 
but  the  mind  does  not  dwell  on  the  form  long  enough  to  gain  a  distinct 
picture  of  the  metaphor  by  whicli  in  each  case  the  idea  is  conveyed 
tot  it. 

2.  pietas,  Od.  4.  7.  34.  Cp.  Ov.  Am.  3.  9.  37  *  Vive  pius,  moriere 
plus  ;  cole  sacra,  colentem  Mors  gravis  a  templis  in  cava  busta  txahet.* 
'  Pietas '  is  exemplified  in  the  next  stanza. 

8,  4.  instanti,  indomitae,  the  epithets  which  signify  the  nearness 
and  the  certainty  of  the  end  of  our  pleasures  are  divided  between  age 
and  death. 

5.  non  si,  '  no,  not  if,'  the  negative  referring  back  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  as  Virg.  G.  a.  43  'Non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecti  versibus 
opto  ;  Non  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint  oraque  centum.' 

trecenis,  '  three  hecatombs  for  every  day  that  p>asses.'  Ritter, 
offended  at  the  hyperbole,  would  interpret  '  trecenis '  as  a  round  number 
standing  for  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  '  three  hundred  bulls,  one  for 
each  ^^y  that  passes.'    Many  of  the  best  MSS.  read,  against  the  metxe^ 
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6.  plaoes,  '  try  to  appease.' 

illaorimsbilem, '  that  cannot  be  moved  to  tears.'  It  is  used  pas<« 
sively  4.  9.  26,  see  on  i.  3.  2a. 

7.  ter  amplum,  Tpia&fuiros,  Aesch.  Ag.  870 ;  '  tripectora  tergemini 
vis  Geryonal/  Lucr.  5.  28 ;  '  forma  tricorporis  ambrae/  Virg.  Aen.  6. 
389. 

8.  Tityon,  3.  4.  77,  3.  11.  21,  4.  6.  2.  For  his  offence  and  his 
pnnishment  see  Horn.  Od.  11.  576,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  595  foil.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  instances  is  to  signalize  F\\ito*s  power,  as  vv.  5,  6  signalize 
his  inexorable  sternness. 

triflti  compescit  unda,  2.  20.  8.  *  Stygia  cohibebor  nnda/  Virg. 
Aen.  6.  438  'Fas  obstat  tristiqne  pains  inamabilis  nnda  Alligat  et 
novies  Styx  interfiisa  coercet.' 

10.  Horn.  II.  6.  142  ^pcrrStv  o\  dpoiLtprjt  leapvhv  tZovpi, 

11.  enaviganda.  The  preposition  implies  that  the  voyage  must  be 
complete  and  final.  Cp.  2.  3.  27  'nos  in  aetemnm  Exilinm  impo^* 
sitora  cnmbae.* 

sive  reges,  cp.  ibid.  2 1  *  Divesne  prisco  natns  ab  Inacho/  &c  For 
*  reges  *  =  *  divites/  cp.  i.  4.  14;  for  *coloni,*  i.  35.  6. 

13.  '  No  avoidance  of  danger  or  care  of  health  will  save  ns  from 
death.' 

carebimuB,  cp.  its  nse  in  2.  10.  7,  3.  19.  8.  It  does  not  exclude 
effort  to  avoid. 

14.  Araotis,  Virg.  Aen.  10.  291  'nee  fracta  remnrmnrat  tmda/  of 
waves  breaking  on  rocks. 

16.  Austrum,  Sat.  2.  6.  18  'plumbens  Auster,  Antnmnusqne  gravis 
Libitinae  quaestns  acerbae/  cp.  Epp,  1.  7.  5.  The  dative  *corporibus' 
is  governed  6,v6  icotvov  by  ^nocentem'  and  'metnemus,*  see  on  Od.  i. 
3.  6. 

17.  viaendus,  notice  the  antithetical  position  of  Minqaenda/  v.  21. 

18.  Danai  genxia,  3.  11.  25-32. 

19.  daninatus  laboris.  This  genitive  is  not  unknown  in  prose,  as 
Cic.  Verr.  2.  3.  11  'damnare  octupli.*  It  follows  perhaps  the  analogy 
of  the  genitive  with  verbs  of  estimating,  and  signifies  the  equivalent  at 
which  the  crime  is  assessed. 

20.  Bisyphus,  Horn.  Od.  11.  593. 

21.  Compare  Lncret.  3.  907  foil.  'Nam  iam  non  domus  accipiet  te 
laeta,  neque  uxor  Optima/  &c. 

28.  cupressoa,  'funebres/  Epod.  5.  18;  'ferales/  Virg.  Aen.  6.  216, 
They  are  used  in  the  latter  passage  to  ornament  in  some  way  the  funeral 
pile.     Orelli  quotes  Ovid,  Met.  10.  141,  where  Apollo  says  to  Cypa- 
rissus  just  changed  into  the  tree  that  was  to  bear  his  ivaxni^/ Xja^j^^ecft. 
nobis,  Lugebisgne  sihos  adensque  dolentibus.' 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE: 

24.  brevem,  as  'brevis  rosa/  a.  3.  13,  'master  on  a  short  tennre,* 
cp.  Epp.  a*  a*  17a. 

25.  Ci^eouba,  i.  ao.  9.    The  plural  is  of  quantity,  q).  a.  i.  5. 
dignior,  worthier,  apparently,  because  he  makes  a  wiser  use  of  it ; 

but  there  is  a  certain  bitterness  in  the  epithet.    Cp.  Sat.   a.  $.   laa 
*■  Filius  aut  etiam  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres  ....  custodis.' 

27.  tinget  pavimentum,  Cic.  Phil.  a.  41,  of  the  spilt  wine  of  a 
profuse  and  drunken  banquet,  *  Natabant  pavimenta  vino,  madebant 
parietes.' 

Buperbo,  *  lordly.*  •  Pro  "  ipse  superbus  " ;  Hypallage  figura,'  Act. 
Horace  makes  it  the  epithet  of  *■  mero,'  as  though  the  wine  itself  showed 
lordliness — *  generosity ' — at  once  in  its  quality  and  in  allowing  itself  to 
be  so  squandered.  The  asyndeton,  '  superbo  .  .  potiore/  indicates,  as 
Orelli  says,  that  the  second  epithet  justifies  the  first. 

28.  Od.  I.  37.  a  'Saliaribus  dapibus* ;  Mart.  la.  48.  a  'Non  Albana 
mihi  sit  comissatio  tanti,  Non  Capitolinae  Pontificumque  dapes.' 


Ode  XV. 

*  Our  palaces  and  Jish-pofids  and  ornamental  gardens  art  supplanting 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vines  and  olives.  This  is  not  tht  spirit  of 
our  sires.  Their  rule  was  private  thrift,  public  magnificence ;  hcmses 
of  turf ,  public  buildings  and  temples  of  hewn  stone* 

The  Ode  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the  six  Odes  at  the  beginning  of 
Book  iii,  especially  the  6th,  and  belongs  probably  to  the  time  (B.C.  a8) 
when  Augustus,  having  accepted  the  censorial  power,  set  himself  to 
the  work  of  religious  restoration  and  social  legislation ;  see  Merivale, 
ch.  33. 

Compare  with  the  Ode  the  letter  of  Tiberius  to  the  Senate  in  Tac 
Ann.  3.  53  foil.,  esp.  such  sentences  as  *Quod  primum  prohibere  et 
priscum  ad  morem  recidere  aggrediar?  villarumne  infinita  spatia? 
familiarum  numerum  et  nationes?  argenti  et  auri  pondus?  .  .  At 
Hercule  nemo  refert  quod  Italia  extemae  opis  indiget,  quod  vita  populi 
Romani  per  incerta  maris  et  tempestatum  quotidie  volvitur.  Ac  nisi 
provinciarum  copiae  et  dominis  ct  servitiis  et  agris  subvenerint  nostra 
nos  scilicet  nemora  nostraeque  villae  tuebuntur.*  See  Sail.  Cat.  la 
*■  Operae  pretium  est  quum  domos  atque  villas  cognoveris  in  urbium 
modum  exaedificatas  visere  templa  deorum  quae  nostri  maiores  reli^o— 
sissimx  mortales  fecere.    Veium  \\\\  ^t\v3Xst^  ^toraxft.  -^vtVal^c^  domos  siias 
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gloria  decorabant';  and  ib.  13  'a  privatis  pluribus  snbversos  montes, 
maria  constructa.* 

Line  1.  resriae,  royal  in  magnificence;  cp.  the  'villarum  infinita 
spatia '  of  Tiberius,  Tac.  1.  c. 

2.  moles,  *  piles/  3.  29.  10  '  molem  propinquam  nubibos '  of  Mae- 
cenas* villa. 

latiuB  eztenta,  &c.,  *  fish-ponds  of  wider  extent  than  the  Lncrine 
lake'  (A.  P.  65,  Virg.  G.  a.  161).  The  elder  Seneca  (Controv.  4.  5) 
speaks  of  *  navigabilia  piscinarum  freta,'  and  Cicero  ridicules  those  who 
spent  much  money  on  this  luxury,  by  the  name  of  *  piscinarii '  (ad 
Att.  I.  19). 

3.  visentur,  they  will  be  sights  to  see. 

4.  oaelebs;  for  the  metaphor  see  Od.  4.  5.  30,  Epod.  a.  10.  Cp. 
Quintil.  8.  3.  8  (probably  in  allusion  to  this  Ode)  *  an  ego  fundum  cul- 
tiorem  putem  in  quo  mihi  quis  ostenderit  lilia,  et  violas,  et  anemonas, 
fontes  surgentes,  quam  ubi  plena  messis  aut  graves  fructu  vites  erunt  ? 
Sterilem  platanum  tonsasque  mjrrtos  quam  maritam  ulmum  et  uberes 
oleas  praeoptaverim  ?  * 

5.  evince t,  *  drive  from  the  field.' 

6.  myrtua,  fourth  declension,  as  in  Virg.  G.  a.  64  '  Paphiae  myrtus.* 
copia  narium ;  ^  narium '  may  be  explained  either  by  itself,  after  the 

analogy  of  the  Greek  use  of  o;«/io  and  b(pd<iKii6sf  *  the  nostrils  *  i*  *  the 
fragrance  perceived  by  them  * ;  or,  together  with  *  copia,*  the  genitive 
si^ifying  not  that  of  which  there  is  abundance,  but  that  in  respect  of 
which,  to  the  gratification  of  which,  the  abundance  exists,  'all  the 
fulness  of  the  nostrils '  = '  the  fulness  of  all  that  pleases  the  nostrils.* 

9.  laurea,  the  feminine  adjective  is  rarely  used,  as  here,  for  the  bay- 
tree  (cp.  Liv.  32.  i),  though  often  for  the  bay  crown,  as  Od.  4.  2.  9. 

10.  iotua,  fio\dif  *  radiorum  ictum,*  Lucr.  5.  612  ;  so  *  verbera,'  *  tela,' 
&c.  *  Fervidos '  here  supplies  the  place  of  a  genitive,  *  solis  *  or  '  aestus  * ; 
cp.  3.  16.  u  Mctu  fulmineo '  =  *  fulminis.* 

11.  intonai » '  antiqui,'  Od.  3.  21.  11  'prisci  Catonis';  see  on  i.  12. 
41  'incomptis  Curium  capillis.*  Compare,  as  Macleane  suggests,  Ov. 
Fast.  6.  263  *Tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae*  with  Trist.  3.  i. 
29  'Hie  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae.*  Cicero  uses  'barbatus*  in 
the  same  sense,  e.g.  'aliquem  ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplum  imperii 
veteris,  imaginem  antiquitatis,'  Sest.  8.  19.  Cato  the  censor  died 
B.C.  149. 

12.  auapioiia  •■  *  ductu,*  and  so  '  example.* 

14.  oommune  =s  t6  koivSv,  here  '  the  common  stock/  '  public  treasury/ 
cp.  Thuc.  I.  80. 

ddcempedJs,  'measunng-rods/  the  exad  iiit«s«kXtXD«DX.'V5«^s^%^'^^^ 
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In  the  geoenJ  idea ;   cp.   Cie,   Mil.   17.   ^^  :   '  ptintis ' 


^  pn^sii 


»  in  Sat.  : 
nade  facuij 


north  t. 


aOd.  I 


3*-- 


t  diniiig-iooQi  in  Jui 


the  cool  unnd  in  sn 
tKs'algtnteni  rmpi 

17.  fortuitniB,  rui'  in^nx/-"".  'Ihc  diance-cnl  tnrf'  for  tnjtdiiifi 
'  tafuri  coagestnn:  oaesjuti:  culmcn,'  Viig.  E.  r .  69. 

16-30.  Public  IniiKliii);^  mid  lemples  alike  would  be  boilt  'pcUioi 
■Dmptu,'  tod  •dbinL-il  ■  aovo  aaio ' ;  hat  in  Horace's  manner  the  i}ibIi< 
fjinK  words  are  lUviile-i  bctv.ecn  the  two,  sec  on  a.  10.  6,  2,  1 1.  i.  j.  4. 
18,4.9.  19,  Epol.  5.  37. 

10.  novo  MtSD.  from  Us  position,  seems  intFnded  at  an  antithesis  to 
'foitnilnm  cacspltcm,' 90  that  'novo'  mudtbe  almoit  equivalent  to  * ei- 
qulsilo,'  'hewn  cm  puq>oie.'  Orelli  compares,  with  the  last  two  stuua*, 
CIc.  liro  Flacc.  1  j.  iS  ■  Hacc  ratio  ac  magnitDiio  aniraurum  b  maiocibiu 
nki^trii  fuit  ut  cum  in  ptivalii  rebus  sQis<[uc  sumptibas  conlenli  tenuis- 
>inu>  cultu  vLvcitni  in  impcrio   atque  in   publita  digiiltatc   omuii  ad 


Ode  XVI. 

,1/  limrs  al  li-asl\  lh(  prayir  0/  all  men,  Ihnugk  they  ds 
\  !.•  fill,!  it.  Gold  ,mJ  purpti  will  nat  buy  il,  Grosfhu! ; 
i  «,■>  tjiik  hanishts  tare  ;  and  mtanlime  very  lillte  suffim 
'it,'  if  /*•■  kearl  is  frte  from  fiar  and  deiire.  Moderaled 
ur-yi}i^  j'l om  fla,t  to  plart,  are  tie  niearu  to  avoid  cart, 
a  will  you  laniiit  eaape  yournlf.  Care  boards  iJu  btst 
lemi  and  htefs  up  '..'ith  the  Jieettst  horsimatt.  Enjpy  the 
l.'»l  think  of  the  future.  If  Iroablei  come,  imiU  and  be 
I'l.y  wilt  A-  the  lighter.  Vumixed  happineis  is  not  to  be 
l.hi/les  h,id  gloiy,  but  n-ith  it  an  early  death  ;  Tithonui 
id  Iht  iit;i'  in.ss  of  old  age,  li'lial  you  laik  I  may  perhaps 
havf  -.i-hal  I  lact.  Vbh  have  fioiks  and  herds  aiul  purple 
\d  I  have  my  little  farm,  my  muse,  and  a  heart  la  despise 


'Pence  rmr!  happiness  depend  on  ourselvc 
s."     'Quod  jietis,  hie  eat,  Est  Ulubtis,  anim 
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Gvocphas  is  <iorftif»  tbe  penoo  whom  Hocaoe  rtmmnfnAt^  to  Icdns 
in  Eppu  X.  12.  2J-24: — 

*  Ctere  Pospoo  Grospho,  et,  si  qiud  petet,  nkro 
Defer;  nil  Gioq)lins  nisi  Tcmm.  orabit  et  aeqnani. 
VHis  nmioontm  est  amioni,  bonis  obi  quid  deest.' 

We  ^atiier  from  diis  Ode  that  he  vas  a  man  of  wealth,  and,  from  both 
Ode  and  Fpwrlr,  that  his  propeit  j  was  in  Sidl  j. 

LineL  Cp.  i.i.  I5fbn.  'Lnctantem Icarib findibas  Africnm Mercator 
mrmmt  otinm  et  opptdi  Landat  rnra  sni ;  mox  refidt  rates»*  &c  Tbe 
applicatioB  of  the  first  six  lines  is  allegorica],  althoi^  hj  the  con- 
straction  of  t.  7  it  is  poiposd j  made  to  appear  that  the  '  otiom  *  for 
which  the  tader  and  the  Thracian  si^  is  the  same  which  is  the  true 
sabject  of  the  Odei  '  Tbe  trader  prays  for  [bodilj]  rest,  but  it  is  only 
in  die  moment  of  stonn ;  the  Thiadan,  the  Mede — bat  their  heaits  are 
in  war ;  we  too  widi  lor  xeit  [of  mind],  bat  ^xnd  our  lives  in  the  caics 
and  hnsTT  which  binish  it.* 

2.  pienaua,  mmrmk^fSth,  apparent! j  a  technical  word  tor  *  cas^ht  in 
a  storm,*  *%  '  depfcssas'  Mx]g.  G.  4.  421. 

8.  oertn^  'on  wiiich  to  xelj/noc  as  thoogh  there  were  some  stxzs 
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5.  beHo  fhrioM,  'ApH/mrip,  '  MaTxtrtia  tellos^'  Viig.  Aen.  3.  15. 

0.  jdiasBlzm  dacioiL     Their  tot  adornment  belies  tbdr  pnjer. 

7.  Orooplm.  The  personal  address  serres  to  point  the  separatioo  of 
the  aDe^aiy  from  Jls  application :  *  for  peace,  Grmphps, — peace,  which 
gems^  &c^  win  not  hmy.' 

son  Tfiiialw,  ^im  im^^rim,  Thoc  ^  40,  itc     For  the  diriskm  of  t!:e 
woxd  betwcca  the  two  rexses  see  Od.  1.  2.  20,  i.  15.  11. 

10.  smuBoret.  the  proper  word  of  a  lidor  dearii^  the  waj  for  the 
consol,  '  i,  Bctor,  Rsamore  tnrtam,*  Lit.  ^  48,  &c.  'The  rtmn}t^ '  of 
the  miad  is  a  ogilirmaiion  of  the  metaphor. 

11.  Cares  are  reprcseated  as  a  flock  of  ill-omened  bixds  or  haTpies 
that  Br  Tomd  and  roond  ander  the  panellfd  roof  of  the  nch  man's  halL 

lagoeata,  2. 18.  2. 
18.  TiTiftar  parro  bene,  ein,  sc.  '  ab  iQo  cm,'  *  A  happr  life  is  his. 
diooghhismeaasbeBDEall^oa  whose  modest  board,' Ac;  'Trrereparro^ 
oocnrs  Sat.  2.  2.  i.  The  silTer  salt-odlar  ^ers.  Sl  3.  25  '  rare  patesao 
Est  tibi  fer  ■><t«^v-— «  pcnzm  et  sine  labe  salinam  ^  an  heiiloom  of  the 
boose,  is  aied  as  a  lest  of  re^xctabfe  competence.  Cp.  the  spttch  of 
Laerinas  to  Lir.  24.  36.  *  Splcsdet '  is  antithetical  to  '  tenaL*  it  is  the 
'  one  omaaBeBt  of  the  modtat  boaid,^  perhaps  also  fike  the  c^Rfi2&ift& 
'poiam,'  'pari,'  it  implies  cfeazdinesiL  * 
tibi  maodf  w^tHIn/  Epp.  u  5.  7. 
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15.  leves  somnos,  'untroubled/  3.  i.  21  folL 
oupido,  masculinei  as  always  in  Horace  where  the  gender  is  marked. 
Od.  3.  16.  39,  3.  24.  51,  Sat.  I.  I.  61,  Epp.  I.  I.  33. 

17.  fortes,  like  'audax  omnia  perpeti/  Od.  i.  3.  36;  no  trouble  or 
disappointment  daunts  us.  'Brevi'  answers  to  *multa.'  Life  is  too 
short  for  many  aims  ;  the  metaphor  of  '  iacnlamur  '  is  that  of  the  Gr. 
To£c(/cii',  Soph.  O.  T.  1196,  &c. 

18.  19.  Cp.  Virg.  G.  a.  51a  '  Exilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant 
Atque  alio  quaerunt  patriam  sub  sole  iacentem/  where  Virgil  uses 
*  muto '  with  the  accusative  of  that  which  is  surrendered  ;  Horace  uses 
it  of  that  which  is  taken,  but  suppressing  the  other  object  of  exchange. 
Compare  the  uses  of  dAMrrciv,  as  Soph.  Ant.  944  ovpayuw  ^&s  {*  to 
quit '),  Eur.  Hec.  483  AflJo  Oakafiovs  (*  to  enter  *). 

19.  patriae  exsul,  Greek  genitive,  as  ipvyas^Apytos,  Theoc.  24. 127, 
imitated  by  Ovid.  Met.  6.  189  'exsul  erat  mundi/  9.  409  'exsul  men- 
tisque  domusque.*  Eor  the  sentiment,  cp.  Lucr.  3.  1060,  1070,  Hor.  S. 
2.7.  113  foil.,  Epp.  1. 11.27*  Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currunt,'  i.  14.  15  *  In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam.* 

21-24.  Cp.  3.  1.  37  foil,  'timoret  minae  Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus, 
neque  Dccedit  aerata  triremi  et  Post  equitem  sedct  atra  cura.'  The 
image  of  the  ship  grows  naturally  in  both  passages  out  of  what  precedes, 
'  It  is  of  no  use  running  away  to  other  lands  (in  3.  I,  to  your  seaside 
villa)  ;  care  goes  on  board  with  you.*  *  Aeratas  naves,*  *  Aerata  triremi,* 
seem  to  hint  that  care  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  in  awe  of 
a  rich  man's  well-appointed  trireme  (cp.  Epp.  1. 1.  93  *  conducto  navigio 
aequc  Nauseat  ac  locnples  quern  ducit  priva  triremis ').  The  same  ad* 
ditional  idea  is  probably  contained  in  the  '  turmas  equitum,'  into  which 
the  simpler  'equitem  *  of  3.  i.  40  is  expanded  in  this  Ode.  Horace  pro- 
bably had  in  mind  Lucretius*  account  (2.  46)  of  the  bold  front  with 
which  '  curae  .  .  sequaces  .  .  Nee  metuunt  sonitus  armorum  nee  fen 
tela,  Audacterque  inter  reges  rerumque  potentes  Versantur.'  At  the 
end  of  the  stanza  both  images  have  merged  in  the  general  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  flying  from  care  which  is  fleeter  than  a  stag  or  a 
storm- wind. 

21.  vitiosa,  'morbid.*  The  adjective  rather  interferes  with  the  per- 
sonification, but  it  is  Horace's  manner;  see  on  1.  35.  21  'Spes  et  albo 
rara  Fides  colit  Velata  panno.* 

25.  '  When  happy  in  the  present  let  the  heart  shun  all  care  for  what 
is  beyond ;  when  the  cup  is  bitter,  sweeten  it  with  the  smile  of  patience.* 

quod  ultra  est,  r^  w6ppoij  '  the  future.* 

26.  lento  riau,  Cic.  de  Or.  2.  190  'lente  ferre*;  Tac  Ann.  3.  70.3 
'  ientus  in  suo  dolore  esset* 

29,  Achilles  had  his  choice  \  c^^'tt.om.W,  c^.  ^12  Ei  ft^r  m  a6$t  /Uwm 
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'£piwv  v6\iv  dtt4>tf*&X^I*^f  I  <vXcro  ptiv  ftot  v6<rrot  dr^p  K\ios  A<pBtrov 
icrai'  I  €l  hi  kcv  olkoS*  ikwiu  4^\ffv  h  warpHa  ytuayf  |  &K€t6  /mi  nXior 
iff$\6v  M  hripb¥  b4  fioi  cdon^  \  iffatrtu. 

80.  longa,  antith.  to  'cita/  v.  29.  Mimnennns  4  (ed.  Bergk)  Tt$Mf^ 
fiiv  ihvKtv  ix***^  icajc^y  &ip$irov  6  Zcvs,  j  t^/nx;,  t  ttai  Biwdrov  filyiov 
dftyakiov. 

82.  hora.  Time  in  its  course,  one  hour  if  not  another;  cp.  4.  7. 8.  Ritter 
takes  *  tibi  quod  negarit '  of  life,  as  though  it  meant  *  I  may  perhaps 
survive  jou.*  But  a  more  general  sentiment  is  a  better  introduction  to 
the  next  two  stanzas ;  and  it  is  the  broad  equality  of  men's  lots  that  is 
in  point,  so  that  '  mihi  porriget  tibi  quod  negarit '  would  seem  naturally 
to  imply  the  converse  also,  that  Grosphus  will  have  what  Horace 
has  not. 

88.  Grosphus  has  large  pastures  in  Sicily.  For  this  form  of  wealth 
see  on  I.  31.  5.    Cp.  Epod.  i.  27,  Epp.  2.  a.  117.       ' 

88,  84.  greges  . .  magiont.  If '  greges '  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
'  vaccae/  according  to  the  common  opposition  of  *  greges  et  armenta/ 
*  flocks  and  herds/  there  is  an  easy  zeugma  in  the  use  of  *  mugiunt.* 
Possibly,  however,  *  greges  vaccaeque '  = '  greges  vaccarum '  (cp.  Epod. 
2.  u  '  mugientium  greges*),  the  two  being  separated  in  order  to  give 
niore  emphasis  to  the  numeral  and  adjective. 
34.  For  the  elision  cp.  4.  2.  22,  Carm.  S.  47. 

85.  bis  tinotae,  hl^tupa,  Epod.  12.  21  'Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae 
vellera  lanae.' 

Afro,  Epp.  2.  2.  181  *  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas.* 
88.  spiritmn  Camenae,  equivalent,  as  the  commentators  say,  to  the 
laa  -nvHv  Moucrats  of  the  epigram  on  Sappho  (Anal.  Brunck.  p.  449)  save 
that  '  spirare  *  and  *  spiritus  *  have  a  special  reference,  which  we  do  not 
know  in  vvtiv^  to  the  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum  *  of 
poetry.  Cp.  Od.  4.  3.  24  *  Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est,' 
4.  6.  29  *Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem  Carminis  nomenque 
dedit  poetae.*  See  also  Sat  1.  4.  42-47,  where  the  name  of  poet  is 
limited  to  the  man,  *  Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os  Magna 
sonaturum,*  and  it  is  doubted  whether  comedy  can  claim  to  be  poetry, 
*  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis  Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest.' 

tenuem  has  no  doubt  a  close  relation  to  '  Graiae,'  and  describes  the 
polish  and  refinement  of  taste  which  Horace  missed  in  the  earlier  Roman 
literature.  Cp.  A.  P.  323,  where  there  is  the  same  antithesis  as  that 
hinted  here  between  the  delicacy  of  literary  taste  and  the  coarser  Roman 
life  with  its  love  of  wealth,  *  Graiis  ingenium,*  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  feeling  of  the  metaphor  remains  in  either  'spirituta'  <^x 
'tenuem.*  If  this  passage  stood  alone  we  &Vio\i\A  \ivi^  tio  ^\^cqN!c^  Nsv 
interpreting  *  tenuem '  of  the  fineness  and  delicacy  ol  >i3ci,e  «J«,\ji^V''  \.«k^^^'*»> 
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like  the  Gr.  Xcirr^f  and  corresponding  words  in  many  language^  is  naed 
widely  of  nicety  of  judgment  or  taste  or  expression.  Horace  gives  it  in 
this  sense  another  metaphorical  connection,  £pp.  a.  i.  225  '  tenni  dedncta 
poemato  filo.'  The  rival  interpretation  of  'tenuem  spiritom'  asa'par- 
ticulam  aliqnam  exiguam  spiritus'  is  not  so  good.  Horace's  farm  is 
*  small/  but  we  do  not  want  to  continue  the  depreciation  of  his  lot,  bat 
to  enforce  the  doctHne  of  the  fair  balancing  of  fortune  by  contrasting  his 
modest  external  means  with  the  richness  of  his  mental  gifts. 

88.  Camenae,  used  without  scruple  of  the  Greek  VLovcoju  Cp. '  Pin* 
daricae  Camenae/  Od.  4.  9.  8. 

89.  non  mendax  dedlt,  Carm.  S.  25  'yeraces  cecinisse  Parcae.' 
'  P'ate  assigned  to  me  that  lot  in  days  gone  by,  and  she  has  kept  her 
word.' 

malignum  spemere  volgus^either  the  same  as  Od.  3.  a.  33 '  [Viitns] 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam  Spemit  humum  fiigiente  penna' ;  'malignnm' 
being  =  *  profanum  *  in  3,  i.  1 ,  or  more  likely  referring  to  the  envy  which 
his  fortune  and  his  rising  fame  brought  with  them,  see  on  Od.  a. 
20.  4-7. 

Ode  XVII. 

*  Kill  me  not,  Maecenas^  xvith  your  dismal  foreboding,  V  you  an 
goin^^  to  die,  I  die  too  ;  so  the  gods  will,  and  so  I  will.  For  myself  / 
cou.d  not  survive  the  ofu  half  of  myself:  I  have  sworn,  and  will  be  true 
to  my  oath  of  fealty  ;  where  you  go  I  will  go,  if  the  Chimaera  or  Gyas 
were  to  rise  to  prevent  it.  And  the  gods  will  it  too,  J  know  not  whether 
I  was  born  under  a  good  star  or  a  bad  one,  but  my  horoscope  tedlies 
wonderful ly  with  yours.  You  recovered  from  dangerous  illness  just 
when  I  escaped  the  falling  tree.  Let  us  remember  it,  emd  in  our  several 
ways  thank  the  ^ds^ 

Maecenas  was  an  invalid  (Plin.  N.  H.  7.  54  '  Quibosdam  perpetoa 
febris  est  sicut  C.  Macccnati.  Eidem  triennio  supremo  nullo  horae  mo- 
mento  contigit  sonmus '),  and  one  that  clung  passionately  to  life^  if  we 
may  trust  his  own  lines  preserved  by  Seneca,  Epp.  loi : — 

'Debilcm  facito  manu, 

Debilem  pede,  coxa, 

Tuber  adstrue  gibberum, 

Lubricos  quate  dentes ; 

Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est! 

Hone  mihi  vel  acuta 
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He  has  been  complaining  of  his  health  to  Horacei  and  the  poet 
"Would  coax  him  out  of  his  hypochondriacal  fears  by  the  expressions 
of  affection,  by  the  professions  of  his  own  strong  belief  that  Maecenas* 
life  is  as  good  as  his  own,  by  recalling  his  previous  recovery  from  illness 
and  his  flattering  reception  in  the  theatre,  as  memories  likely  to  strengthen 
his  confidence  in  his  destiny  and  in  himself. 

The  astrological  part  of  the  Ode  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  language 
of  a  popular  superstition  which  Horace  condemns  in  Od.  i.  ii«  Orelli 
points  out  that  the  language  of  stanza  5,  *  seu  Libra  sen/  &c.,  forbids 
the  idea  that  Horace  had  confidence  in  any  calculation  of  his  own  horo- 
scope. He  tells  us,  Sat.  i.  6.  114,  that  he  was  fond  of  standing  and 
listening  to  the  astrologers  of  the  circus.  With  the  poet's  professions  of 
his  resolution  not  to  survive  Maecenas,  cp.  Epod.  i ;  on  Maecenas*  re- 
ception in  the  theatre,  Od.  i.  ao ;  and  on  Horace's  own  escape  from  the 
falling  tree,  Od.  2.  13. 

Maecenas  actually  died  in  B.  c.  8,  a  few  months  before  Horace. 

Line  2.  amioum  est,  ipiKov  larl. 
priuB,  sc.  *  quam  me.* 

4.  Od.  I.  T.  2  'praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum.*  Cp.  £pp.  i.  1. 103, 
Virg.  G.  2.  40. 

5.  partem  animae,  Od.  i.  3.  8  'animae  dimidium  meae.' 

7.  nee  cams  aequo,  sc.  'mihi  ipsi,*  as  £pp.  i.  3.  29  'Si  patriae 
volumus  si  nobis  vivere  cari.*  'I  shall  not  love  myself  as  well  as 
before :  it  will  not  be  my  whole  self  that  will  be  alive.*    Cp.  Epod.  1.5,6. 

8.  utramque  ducet  minam,  i.  e.  will  cause  both  to  fall  at  once. 
Virg.  always  uses  '  trahere  ruinam  *  of  the  thing  which  falls. 

non  perfidum  dixi,  sc.  *  I  have  taken  a  soldier's  oath,  and  will  not 
break  it.*  *  Dicere  sacramentitm  *  was  the  technical  phrase,  Caes.  B.  G. 
I.  23.  5. 

10.  ibimus.  Horace  speaks  in  the  plural,  keeping  up  the  idea  of 
soldiers  swearing  to  their  general. 

11.  utounque,   *  whensoever,*  see  on  Od,  i.  17.  10,  3.  4.  29,  Epod. 

17.  62- 

supremum  iter,  rd»  vt&ray  bZlv,  Soph.  Ant.  807;  'via  leti,*  Od. 

1.  28.  16. 

18.  Chimaerae,  'triformi  Chimaera,'  Od.  i.  27.  24 ;  cp.  Horn.  II.  6. 
179  foil.  Orelli  recalls  the  shadowy  forms  which  Virgil  places  in 
Aeneas*  way  at  the  entrance  of  Hades,  'variarum  monstra  ferarum  .  . 
Et  centumgcminus  Briareus . .  flammisque  armata  Chimaera,*  Aen.  6.  285. 

14.  si  resurgat,  '  if  he  were  free  to  rise,*  for  he  lies,  according  to 
Horace  (Od.  3.  4.  69),  buried  in  Tartarus. 
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14.  fG^YM.  The  MSS.  in  3. 4. 69  read  '  gigas ' ;  in  this  place  they  are 
divided  between  *gigas'  and  'gygas/  Cruqnius' MSS.  all  haring  the 
latter.  *  Gigas  *  was  read  by  Porph.,  Act.  (who  interprets  it  by  *  Briareus 
de  quo  Vergilius  Aen.  10.  564  *),  and  Priscian  (17. 15a).  In  Ovid,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  the  hundred-handed  giant  occurs  in  three  places  where 
the  metre  excludes  the  proper  case  of  *  gigas/  Trist.  4.  7,  Amor.  a.  i. 
1 2,  Fast.  4.  593.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  MSS.  vary  between 
*  Gygen/  *  Gyam,'  and  •  Gian.'  In  Hesiod,  Theog.  149,  714,  734,  where 
three  brothers  are  named  K6rroi  re  Bpca/^fvs  re  ri;7i;f  (Bt  hw€pifj<p€»a 
rUvctf  the  MSS.  vary  between  Tvyrp  and  Twit,  ApoUodoms,  the 
mythologist,  gives  the  name  as  Tvfii,  Against  the  form  Tiyip  mast  be 
counted  the  fact  that  both  in  Greek  (see  Archilochns,  Fr.  ai  ov  itoc  rd 
ri;7€oi  rov  voXvxpvffov  fjJkti)  and  in  Latin  (Hor.  Od.  a.  5.  ao,  3.  7.  5) 
its  penultima  is  lengthened.  On  this  evidence  Keller  writes  here,  and 
in  Od.  3.  4.  69, '  Gyas.'  In  itself  a  proper  name  is  more  likely  than 
the  general  '  gigas.* 

15,  16.  *  Hoc  et  iustum  est  et  decretum  a  Parcis,'  Ritter.  Aiin;  is 
srster  to  the  Motpai  in  lies.  Theog.  90a.  For  the  position  of  •  que  *  see 
on  Od.  I.  30.  6. 

17.  sou  .  .  sou  .  .  seu,  see  Introd.  to  the  Ode.  Compare  with  the 
whole  passnge  Persius*  imitation.  Sat.  5.  45  foil.  'Non  equidem  hoc 
dubites,  amborum  foedere  certo  Consentire  dies  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci  r 
Nostra  vel  aequali  suspendit  tempora  Libra  Parca  tenax  veri,  seu  nata 
fidelibus  hora  Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum,  Satumumque 
gravem  nostro  love  frangimus  ima :  Nescio  quid,  certe  est,  quod  metibi 
tentperat  astrum.'  Compare  also  for  the  influence  attributed  to  some 
of  the  planets  and  signs  of  the  Zodiac  here  named,  Propert  5.  1.  83 
foil.  *  Feliccsque  lovis  Stellas  Martisque  rapacis,  £t  grave  Satumi  sidus 
in  omnc  caput ;  Quid  movennt  Pisces,  animosaque  signa  Leonis,  Lotus 
et  Hesperia  quid  Capricomus  aqua.'  Each  planet  had  a  special  rela> 
tion  to  some  sign  of  the  Zodiac ;  Venus  to  Libra,  Mars  to  Scorpio, 
Saturn  to  Capricomus. 

aspioit,  the  present  tense,  as  the  influence  of  the  star  which  was  in 
the  critical  position  at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth  continues  through 
his  life. 

18.  pars violentior,  'more  stormy  influence  in  the  hour  of  birth*; 
Manil.  4.  217  foil.  '  Scorpios  armatae  metuendus  cuspide  caudae  .  .  In 
bellum  ardentes  animos  et  Martia  corda  Efhcit  et  multo  gaudentem 
sanguine  Syllam.* 

19.  tyrannaa  Hesperiae  undae,  cp.  Propert.  1.  c  Horace  probably 
gives  this  title  (cp.  'arbiter  Hadriae,*  i.  3.  15)  to  Capricorn  as  the 
mid- winter  sign.  Cic  Nat.  D.  2.  44  (from  Aratus)  'Turn  gelidum 
valido  de  pectore  frigus  anVitVaii^  Cot^ot^  ^ixal^x^  tsas^q  Capricomus 
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in  orbe:  Qnem  cum  perpetuo  vestivit  lumine  Titan  Bramali  flectens 
contorquet  tempore  cumim/  The  '  western  waters/  as  in  Od.  i.  28.  26. 
Lord  Lytton  thinks  that  in  suggesting  Capricorn  for  their  horoscope 
Horace  is  thinking  of  his  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck,  Od.  3.  4.  28. 

22.  ixnpio  connects  the  crimes  of  the  mythological  Saturn  with  the 
bad  influence  of  the  planet  which  bears  his  name.  Orelli  shows  from 
Manil.  2.  434  and  4.  6q8  that  '  tutela '  was  a  technical  term. 

23.  Satiimo.  Orelli  and  Dill'',  seem  right  in  thinkmg  that  the 
dative  feels  the  government  both  of  '  eripuit '  and  of  *  refulgens '  in  the 
sense  of '  shinbg  in  the  face  of/  so  as  to  counteract  his  influence. 

26.  ter,  indefinite,  of  several  rounds  of  applause.  The  plural '  theatris* 
generalizes,  *the  people  in  crowded  theatres*;  in  Od.  i.  20.  3,  where 
he  refers  to  the  event  more  particularly,  he  uses  the  singular.  We  netd 
not  press  the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  time  apparently  only  one 
theatre  in  Rome.  Ritter  thinks  it  necessary  to  join  '  laetum  theatris  *  «■ 
*  quo  gaudent  theatra.'  For  the  phrase  *  crepuit  sonum  *  cp.  Propert.  4. 
10.  4  '  manibus  faustos  ter  crepuere  sonos.* 

27.  trunous,  Od.  2.  13  passim,  3.  4.  27,  3.  8.  8. 

28.  sufltulerat.  The  indicative  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  '  I  was 
dead,  had  not  Faunus  stayed  the  blow,*  cp.  Od.  3.  16.  3  *  munierant  .  . 
si  non  risissent' ;  Virg.  G.  2.  133,  Aen.  2.  55 ;  see  Madv.  §  348  c. 

Faunas,  cp.  i.  17.  2,  13,  the  god  of  the  country,  here  probably  as 
there  identified  with  Pan,  for  Pan  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  which  may 
explain  the  connection  of  '  Mercurialium.'  Horace  attributes  his  escape 
in  3.  8.  7  to  Bacchus  :  the  constant  part  in  all  his  references  to  it  is  its 
ground,  *■  Dis  pietas  mea  Et  musa  cordi  est.' 

29.  Merourialiuin.  '  Mercuriales '  was  the  name  of  a  '  collegium 
mercatorum*  at  Rome,  which  was  associated  with  the  'cultus'  of 
Mercurius,  the  god  of  traffic,  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  2.  5,  Liv.  2.  21,  27  : 
the  word  was  thus  familiar  to  people's  ears  as  meaning  'favourites  of 
Mercury.*  Horace  applies  it  in  Sat.  2.  3.  25  t6  Damasippus,  the 
connoisseur  who  could  buy  everything  so  as  to  make  a  profit,  from  old 
bronzes  to  estates ;  and  here  (Mercury  being  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hermes)  to  himself,  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the  god  who 
was  '  curvae  lyrae  parens,*  Od.  i.  10.  6,  3.  11.  i,  Epod.  13.  9,  &c.  Cp. 
also  Od.  2.  7.  13. 
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*  /  have  no  ivory  couches  nor  gilded  ceiling  nor  rare  marbles  nor 
palace  nor  croiud  of  retainers.  Yet  J  have  honour  a$ui  wit  and  the 
respect  of  those  richer  than  myself,  and  I  am  contented.  You  lay 
house  to  house  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever.  The  land  is  not  Usrgi 
enough,  you  must  build  in  the  sea.  Nay,  you  must  pluck  up  your 
neighbour  s  landmark  and  drive  out  your  own  client  to  misery.  Yet 
more  surely  than  any  house  you  are  building  the  grave  envaits  you. 
Think  of  that  limit — the  grave,  where  you  and  your  poor  neighbours, 
oppressor  and  oppressed,  are  on  an  equality* 

Horace  opposes  two  pictures  :  one,  of  himself,  contented  and  happy 
with  his  farm  and  his  poetry ;  the  other,  of  some  rich  man  so  full  of 
plans  for  building  and  increasing  his  property  as  to  forget  death  and  to 
commit  wrong  and  robbery.  Ode  15  complained  of  the  great  growth 
of  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  on  the  ground  of  the  waste  of  land  which 
was  wanted  for  agriculture,  lliis  Ode  touches  on  another  evil  incidental 
to  this  passion,  the  unjust  and  cruel  ejection  of  small  owners  from  their 
ancestral  properties.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  special  colour  to  the 
usual  satire  on  the  folly  of  leaving  death  out  of  our  calculations.  Death 
is  not  only  more  certain  than  all  our  plans — he  is  the  great  equalizer 
and  redrcsser  of  wrongs. 

With  the  picture  of  the  grasping  proprietor  compare  Sallust's  ex- 
pressions where  he  is  tracing  that  alienation  of  classes  which  led  to  the 
civil  wars,  Jug.  41  *  populus  militia  atque  inopia  urgebatur ;  praedas 
bellicas  imperatores  cum  paucis  diripiebant ;  interea  parentes  aut  parvi 
liberi  militum  ut  quisque  potentiori  confinis  erat  sedibus  pellebantnr.* 

The  early  part  of  the  Ode  is  not  unlike  in  expression  a  fragment  (28) 
of  Bacchylides :  — 

ou  ^oSiv  jraptffTt  owfiar*,  o{fTt  'xpv<r6sj  ovt€  Mop^vp^oi  rdwrfrts,  dXXd 

Movffd  TC  yXvKfia  Koi  Botorriottrtv  iv  aKwpotaiv  otvoi  i^St^. 
Compare  also  Virg.  G.  2.  461  foil.,  and  Hor.  Od.  i.  31,  2.  16.  33-40. 

Metre — Hipponcuieum.     See  Index  of  Metres,  9. 

Line  1.  ebur,  used  for  furniture,  as  in  Sat.  2.  6.  103  'lectos  ebumos.* 
The  Schol.,  however,  are  possibly  right  in  taking  the  words  as  «'non 
eburnum  neque  aurcum  lacunar.'    Cp.  Cic.  Parad.  i.  4  *  marmorea  tccta 
thore  et  anro  fulgentia.' 
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2.  resfdet,  3,  j.  19;  cp.  Lncr.  ».  ij  'N«e  domns  ■rseDto  fulget 
snroqne  renidel.' 

iBonnar,  •  Che  paireU  of  a  ceiling,'  i.  16.  :  1. 

3.  trkbes  HrmettUepremim^  &c.,  probably  sUbsofwhitemarble 
from  Mount  Hymcltni  in  Attica,  nsed  for  the  architraTC,  to  mt  on 
columni  of  the  'giallo  antico,'  which  was  fonnd  in  Nuioldia,  'flavis 
Nomadom  metallis,'  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  36. 

i.  AttaJi  .  .  ooonpavl.  Thti  icems  only  to  mean  'not  hat  some 
rich  stranger  left  me  a  palace';  'the  palace  of  an  Attains'  being  a  way 
of  saying  '  a  palace  of  monooni  wealth.'  see  on  Od.  I.  i.  1 1  '  Attalicis 
condicionibns."  It  is  possible  that  the  eipression  carried  with  it  also 
the  memory  that  the  last  Attalus,  in  default  of  natural  heirs,  had  left 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 

7.  Zjaooniou,  Juv.  Sat.  8.  101  '  Spartans  chlamys.'  Tliny  names 
LacDoia  with  Tyre  aod  GacCuIia,  as  the  localities  from  whence  the  best 
pnrple  dye  was  procured  ;  N.  H.  9.  60. 

b,  trohust,  '  spin,'  Jut.  1.  54  '  vos  lanam  trahitis.' 
honesUe,  well  bora. 

clisnlaa.  a  Plantine  word.  Mil.  Glor.  3. 1. 19  j,  &c.  The  two  verses 
seem  to  couple  two  proofs  of  wealth,  the  *  maior  inrba  cUeDlinm '  of  3. 
I.  13  with  the  'purpurarum  nsus'  of  ib.  41.  Acr.  and  Porpb.  talk  of 
the  clients'  wives  helping  the  '  matrona'  to  weave  a  '  laticlave'  lor  the 
master  '  in  spem  gcrendomm  magislralnum,'  but  this  looks  like  a  picture 
of  a  simpler  time  than  that  described  in  the  text. 

0.  fides,  'honesty.' 

10.  benlBiia  vena,  A. P.  409  'divlte  vena*:  the  metaphor  iafiom 

11.  me  petit,  '  seeks  my  friendship.' 

K.  usieia  Bablnia,  'my  single  Sabine  farm';  'praedia'  is  often 
nsed  io  the  plural  for  one  estate.  With  the  'satis  bcalns'  cp.  Epod.  1. 
31  '  Satis  snperque  me  benignitas  toa  Ditavit.'  Orelli  observes  that  a 
Sabine  farm  did  not  rank  very  high  in  valne,  quoting  Calull.  44.  I  '  () 
fnnde  noslei,  sen  Sabine,  seu  Tiburs  :  Nam  te  esse  Tiburlem  aatumanl 
quibas  noo  est  Cordi  Catallum  laedere  :  at  quibus  cordi  est  Quovis 
Sabinum  pignore  esse  contend  not.' 

16.  trudltur  dies  die,  'day  treads  on  the  heel  of  day,'  Epod.  17.  15 
'  nrget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem ' ;  Ter.  Andr.  4.  4.  40  '  fallacia  alia 
aliam  trudil.*  Conington  suggests  that  this  thought  refeis  back  to 
what  precedes  as  well  as  ou  to  what  follows.  The  flight  of  time  and 
the  nearness  of  death  is  that  which  gives  its  point  to  Che  comparison  of 
the  two  pictures. 

16.  pergunt  iolerlre,  as  soon  as  they  are  new  they  begin  to  wane ; 
the  infinitive  after  '  pergo'  is  foond  in  prole. 
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17.  ttL  He  singles  out  an  imaginary  subject  for  the  second  pictiire^ 
and  addresses  him  (using  the  second  person  as  he  has  used  the  6nt  for 
the  sake  of  vividness,  though  he  is  describing  a  class)  as  though  his 
crimes  were  acting  before  our  eyes.    Cp.  3.  34.  1-8. 

seoands,  probably  of  cutting  the  marble  into  slabs  for  the  pavement, 
walls,  &c.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  invention  of  Inxary,  see 
Plin.  N.  H.  36.  6  '  Primum  marmoreos  parietes  habuit  scena  M.  Scaori 
aedilis,  non  facile  dixerim  sectos  an  solidis  glebis  positos :  nondum  enim 
secti  marmoris  vestigia  in  Italia.  Sed  quisquis  primnm  invenit  secare 
luxuriamque  dividere  importuni  ingenii  fuit' 

18.  locas,  enter  into  contracts  with  the  '  redemptor,'  Od.  3. 1. 35,  Epp. 
3.  2.  27. 

20.  urges,  for  the  common  accusative,  such  as  'opus,'  Hor.  sub- 
stitutes the  infinitive,  of  the  work  which  is  pressed  on  with  this  per- 
severance. 

21.  siunmovere  litora,  to  thrust  the  shore  forward,  bid  it  move 
further  on. 

22.  '  Not  rich  enough  to  thy  taste  in  the  possession  of  the  shore  of 
the  mainland.' 

continente  is  also  taken  as  '  adjoining.'  Orelli  supports  the  present 
use  by  Liv.  44.  28  *  continenti  litore.* 

ripa,  of  the  seashore,  as  in  3.  27.  23. 

23.  quid  quod,  used  always  to  introduce  some  stronger  argument  or 
charge.     Here  it  is  equivalent  to  *  Nay,  worse  I ' 

usque  proximos,  ro^  <ic2  6fi6povs. 

24.  revellis,  Fcst.  in  v.  Terminus  '  Numa  Pompilius  statuit  eum  qui 
terminum  exararet  et  ipsum  et  boves  sacrum  esse.* 

2rt.  clientium.  Virgil  places  among  the  blackest  crimes  punished 
in  Tartarus  '  fraus  innexa  clienti,'  Aen.  6.  609.  Cp.  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  *  Patronus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit  sacer  esto.' 

26.  salia,  of  the  levity  with  which  the  crime  is  committed,  as  if  the 
client's  right  was  no  obstacle  at  all.  Compare  the  use  of  '  transilire,' 
I.  3.  24,  I.  la,  7. 

pellitur,  the  construction  of  the  singular  is  to  be  classed  with 
those  collected  on  i.  3.  10. 

27,  28.  deoa  .  .  natoa.  It  is  all  that  is  left  to  them.  'Patemos' 
gives  the  additional  aggravation  that  the  home  they  are  driven  from  is 
where  their  fathers  dwelt  before  them.  ^Sordidos'  makes  the  case 
harder  by  noting  their  poverty. 

29.  ^  Yet  no  mansion  more  certainly  awaits  the  wealthy  master  than 

that  one  traced  out  for  him  by  the  limit  of  Orcus  greedy  as  himself.' 

'  Destinata '  agrees  with  an  ablative  '  aula,'  understood.      Conington 

points  out  that  the  pVitaseo\ogY>  *  «^^^»  '  ^tsMvaaXs.;  *^  x^.'^fwas^*  is  choseq 
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so  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  Death  and  the  *  dives  herns  * 
himself  (see  on  3.  24.  5),  'Meantime  Death  more  pnnctiial  than  any 
contractor,  more  greedy  than  any  encroaching  proprietor,  has  planned 
with  his  measuring-line  a  mansion  of  a  different  kind,  which  will  infal- 
libly be  ready  when  the  day  arrives.' 

30.  Orel  fine.  Ritter  takes  this  as  a  local  ablative «' in  finibns 
Orci,*  quoting  for  the  singular,  Od.  i.  34.  11  'Atlantcus  finis.'  It  is 
more  probably  instrumental,  *  by  the  limit  of  Orcns '  being  equivalent 
to  *by  Orcus,  who  sets  a  limit  to  all  things.'  'Mors  ultima  linea 
rerum,*  £pp.  i.  16.  79.  There  may  be  a  remembrance  of  the  Gr.  WAos 
$aviiroio.  That  it  should  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  personifi- 
cation would  not,  in  interpreting  Horace,  be  a  fatal  objection  (see  on 
I*  35'  21,  3.  16.  ai).  'Destinare  *  is  especially  used  of  tracing  out  the 
site  for  a  building.  Bentlcy  quotes  the  Culex  391  'Conformare  locum 
capit  impiger  hunc  et  in  orbem  Destinat.' 

Other  ways  of  taking  the  lines  are :  (1)  to  make  'destinata*  agree 
with  '  fine '  in  the  sense  of  '  than  the  end  of  Orcns  already  traced  for 
him';  (2)  to  take  Mestinata'  as  a  nominative  with  'aula,*  'no  house 
that  he  has  planned  awaits  him  more  surely  than  the  end  of  Orcus ' ; 
(3)  with  Bcntley  to  understand  *  certior '  of  the  comparative  certainty  of 
death  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  '  Nulla  certior  (h.  e.  non  certior)  aula 
manet  divitem  henim  [quam  pauperem  clitntem]  designata  et  descripta 
tenrino  ipsius  Orci  (b.  e.  acque  spatiosa  ac  ipse  Orcus).'  All  these 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  the  personification  of  Orcus,  which  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  remainder  of  the  Ode,  Bentley's  most  of  all,  so  much 
so  that  he  vrishes  to  read  *  capacis.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  inter- 
pretation really  necessitates  this  change,  and  this  necessity  is  fatal  to  it. 
Death  must,  on  his  view,  be  represented  as  a  boon,  otherwise  the  sen- 
tence should  have  run  '  non  certior  manet  pauperem  quam  divitem.' 

S2.  quid  ultra  tendis  recalls  the  *  fine,'  'Deatli  has  set  the  limit, 
why  do  you  try  to  overpass  it  *  ? 

S2-cnd.  •  Nothing  excludes  and  nothing  exempts.*  The  equality  is 
enforced  in  the  first  clause  by  the  opposition,  '  the  pauper  and  the 
prince  * ;  in  the  second  by  the  accumulation  of  the  qualities  that  might 
be  expected  to  make  a  difference,  *  no  wit,  no  wealth ' ;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  by  the  double  contrast  (which  has  a  direct  application  to  the 
oppressor)  between  proud  Tantalus  and  his  mythic  race  who  would 
escape  death  if  they  could,  and  the  poor  man  who  looks  to  it  as  the 
end  of  his  toils.  The  matter  is  clenched  by  the  suggestion  of  the  last 
line  that  even  for  the  poor  man  it  is  no  matter  of  choice. 

35.  Fromethea,  see  on  2.  13.  37.  We  seem  to  have  a  fresh  point 
added  to  the  legend  here.  The  '  satelles  Orci '  is  Charon,  as  appears 
from  the  verb  *  revexit,* 
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86.  hio,  Orcus.    '  Vocatos/  &c,  would  hardly  suit  Charon. 

38.  levare,  after  '  vocatus/ 

40.  The  form  is  like  Thucyd.  I.  Ii8  fxbrhi  (Apollo)  t^  ^v}Jjflf€4j$aL 
mX  mxprucaKov/ifvos  icai  diekrjTos.  Halm  (in  the  third  edition  of  Orelli) 
suggests  that  Horace  was  thinking  of  Aesop's  fable  of  the  old  man  and 
Death,  though  the  point  there  is  different 

Odb  XIX. 

The  poet  imagines  himself  (w.  1-4)  to  have  come,  while  wandering 
in  the  hills,  on  Bacchus  amidst  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs.  He  describes 
dramatically  (as  though  he  felt  them  at  the  moment)  the  effects  of  the 
sight :  the  fresh  terror  (xaA€»oi  8^  $(ol  <fKihf€a9ai  kvofiyHs,  Horn.  II.  40. 
131),  the  rush  of  inspiration;  delightful,  yet  half  painful,  from  its 
tumultuous  excitement.  Then  he  finds  the  way  of  reliefl  He  may  sing 
the  praises  of  Bacchus ;  of  his  power  to  bless  those  whom  he  loved  and 
destroy  his  enemies ;  his  power  over  inanimate  nature,  over  noxious 
beasts,  over  the  giants,  over  the  monsters  of  Hades. 

Compare  Od.  3.  25.  They  both  seem  to  be  attempts  to  catch  some- 
thing of  the  inspiration  of  a  Greek  dithyramb.  That  Ode  has  a  purpose ; 
the  present  one  is  a  mere  study.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  reproduction  of  any  single  original.  The  art  of  its  composition, 
the  climax  through  which  the  celebration  of  Bacchus*  triumph  rises, 
and  the  studiedly  quiet  conclusion  after  the  abrupt  bursts  of  the  be- 
<^nning,  as  though  the  strained  mind  had  found  relief  and  the  '  turbida 
laetitia  *  run  itself  clear,  are  Horatian  rather  than  Greek. 

Dill^  suggests  that  Horace  had  been  lately  reading  Euripides' 
Bacchae.     That  he  had  read  it  is  pretty  certain. 

Line  1.  remotia,  absolute,  *  far  away  from  the  ways  of  men.' 

rupibua  :  he  is  a  mountain  god,  Soph.  O.  T.  1105. 
2.  credite  posteri,  cp.  Epod.  9.  1 1  *  {wsteri  negabitis.* 
8.  aures  acutas.     The  epithet   is  for  the  eye;  'the  sharp-pointed 
ears.'     That  the  Satyrs  were  listening  is  implied  in  the  selection  of  their 
ears  as  the  part  which  the  poet  saw.     For  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  in 
this  conjunction  see  i.  i.  31  * Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris chori* 

6.  turbidiun  laetatur.  Meineke  compares  an  expression  of  Phere- 
crates,  Fr.  2  7€Xa;i'TO  kou  xo^povra  kgI  TfSoKojfitvov. 

7.  parce  Liber.  He  prays  the  god  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the 
overmastering  hOovaiaa\i6%^  not  to  strike  him  with  the  terrible  thyrsus, 
the  blows  of  which  inspired  \]tni  Tiat<idk\cUwvr5. 
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9.  fas  . .  est.  Bentley  was  dissatisfied  with  the  boldness  of  this 
assertion  following  on  the  '  trepidat '  and  '  parce,'  and  wished  to  read 
'  sit.'  But  see  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Ode.  It 
is  the  expression  of  joy  at  finding  a  vent  for  his  overwrought  feelings. 

pervicaces,  'untiring.' 

Thsriadas  (from  ^cii"),  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes. 

10.  Cp.  Eur.  Bacch.  706  foll.'AAAi;  l\  r6p9rfK  h  v^dor  KaerJKt  yrjs,] 
Koi  r$5c  Kp^ivriP  i^dtnjK  cUvov  $«6s'  \  Sams  Si  ktvtcov  WQiftaros  woOos 
irafnjyf  \  dxpotat  SaseThkotat  itafiwircu  xB6va  \  '^6Xaxros  iffnohs  %t\o¥'  kx 
Z\  KKraivouv  I  &vpaajy  ykvx€uu  fiiXiros  iara^or  fioal.     See  also  ib.  142. 

11.  truncis  oavis.  The  resemblance  to  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Eur.  Bacch.  makes  it  very  probable  that  'trunci'  is  used  here 
of  the  hollow  thyrsus.  If  it  is  of  the  trunks  of  trees»  compare  the 
golden  age  in  Virg.  £.  4.  30,  when  *  durae  quercus  sudabnnt  roscida 
mella.' 

13.  beatae,  predicative.  The  song  is  to  be  of  Ariadne's  apotheosis, 
as  well  as  of  the  transformation  of  her  crown  into  a  star. 

14.  honorem,  her  ornament,  her  crown,  the  *  Gnosia  ardentis  stella 
coronae,'  Virg.  G.  I.  223.  See  the  story  in  Ov.  Met.  8.  176.  For 
the  use  of  *honos/  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  814  *regius  ostro  Velet  honos 
humeros.' 

tecta  Fenthei,  Eur.  Bacch.  633  l&tyuoLT  (fifrii*y  X°i^C*  ffwrtOpd' 
rcuTOU  d*  avav. 

16.  LycuTgi,  Horn.  II.  6.  130  foil.,  Soph.  Ant.  955. 

17.  This  refers  to  his  conquest  of  India.  The  powers  of  nature  aided 
him  in  the  enterprise  ;  the  Orontes  and  Hydaspes  turned  their  streams 
at  the  touch  of  his  thyrsus  that  he  might  cross  them,  and  the  sea  grew 
calm  before  him.    Nonnus  Dionysiaca  13.  123. 

fleotis  can  only  be  used  of  *  mare '  by  a  zeugma, 
barbarum,  sc.  *  Rubrum  vel  Indicxmi.' 

18.  separatis,  as  'remotis/  v.  i. 

uvidus,  opposed  to  *  siccus,*  4.  5.  39;  fitfipty/^ivos,  /liOjf  fiptxOtli^ 
Eur.  El.  326. 

20.  Bistonidum.  The  Bistones  (fem.  Bistonis,  plur.  Bistonides) 
were  a  tribe  of  Thrace,  a  chief  home  of  the  Dionysiac  cultus.  Bacchus 
is  represented  as  twisting  vipers  in  their  hair  without  injury  to  himself 
or  them  (*  sine  fraude,'  cp.  Carm.  S.  41).     Cp.  Eur.  Bacch.  loi  foil. 

23.  Bhoetum,  3.  4.  55.  Nauck  thinks  that  Rhoetus  owes  his 
selection  to  the  assonance  *  Rhoetum  retorsisti.* 

leonis,  actually  in  the  form  of  a  lion.    See  Horn.  H3rmn.  6.  44, 
Eur.  Bacch.  10 19  <fAvriO  .  .  vvfu^iyav  opoffOai  Xiwf. 

25.  quamquam,  qualifymg  what  precedes, '  and  yet*  '  Sed*  is  again 
adversative  to  this  concession. 

HI 
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»  A^' of  a  dif  ibUmbi  ;aiiBl  a  auitcr  or  friend.    It  it 

WW  actWB  ai  Viigili    cii_Mjtv[u«  temuUms  Enbieidl  paii- 
■Wto'    Abi  1 1.  $11 1  of  ■  •(•!;  itinkr;^  may  in  terror. 
riliEsai  ore,  prohabiT  the  lonpie  of  taeh  of  his  three  months. 
::,  ■  U-.ri-,-  ;r.x.ini-i.'  Xcn.  6.  417.    S«  on  2.  13.  33.     For  ihe 
:^i.  >._l:;-cs*  01  ;hii  iiania  see  Inltod.  and  cp.  the  end  of  3.  5. 
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implification  of  Ennins'  epitaph  on 

■.i*  <i«.-o 

PFl.  ncine  funcra  fleto 

>1i<a  viv 
I  of  the 

ns  per  ora  ^-inim." 
same,G.  3.  8): 

cit  qui  me  qaoijue  pussim 

T.ir.erc  hunio  vJcIonjiie  virum  lolitare  per  ora.' 

The  Oiic  Jonbiltss  owej  ils  place  at  the  end  of  a  Book  to  ils  Beicral 
T«ferenre  ti>  lloniie  and  his  Iitic  fame;  but  it  does  nol   look  as  if  it 
had  U«u  wrilten  for  such  a  purpose,  ns  Od.  3.  30,  Epp.  1.  jo.    Its 
feeling  sams  really  to  lie  in  vt.  4-$. 
'5« 
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Line  I.  non  aaitatk, '  qnia  piimui  Romanae  fidicen  Ijrae,'  Orelli. 

2.  bifoimU,  a  poet  and  yel  >  swan. 
Uquidum,  '  clear,'  oppoud  10  ihe  danip  aod  heavy  atmotphere  of 
eailh.    Cp,  '  ndani  sponit  hoiDuni,'  3.  1. 14. 

A.  Invldloqiia  tnalor,  above  the  range  of  tatj.  Il  ii  to  attaia  this 
thai  he  will  leave  the  throng  of  men.  For  the  use  of  'qne'  after  a 
negative  clan«e  see  00  1.  37.  16,  i.  ij.  9. 

fi.  urbeB  1  the  haonls  of  men. 

pSiDpeniiii  aangola  par«nttuu,  the  very  words  of  the  'invidi.'  as 
Sat.  1.  6.  ^(i  '  Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natnm,  Qoem  lodunt 
omnea  libeniao  patrc  natum.'  '  SangnJa,'  as  '  regin*  langnii,'  3.  37.  65  ; 
'  sanguis  deomm,'  4.  1.  13. 

6.  qusm  Tooaa  dilacte,  '  whom  thou  calleit  dear  friend.'  To  Ihe 
name  g^^■e^  him  hy  the  envious  crowd,  he  opposes  that  given  him  by  Ihe 
one  whose  judgment  he  must  values.  This  is  tbe  inlerpTetatioa  or  Ihe 
Scholiast.  Cp.  (with  Kilter)  Maecenas'  expression  of  afTection  for 
Horace  in  the  epigram  preserved  in  the  Suetonian  life  of  Ihe  poet ;  '  Xi 
le  visceribva  meis  Horati  VXat  iam  diligo,'  &c.  Il  must  be  confesied 
that  the  sep.ntalion  of  '  dilecte '  from  '  Maeccna* '  is  harsh ;  and  such 
passages  as  Ov.  Am.  i.  7.  19  'Quis  mihi  non  "demens,"  quia  non  mihi 
"barbare"  dixit'?  tiardi}'  reach  the  boldness  of  the  voealive  in  this 
place.  But  this  seems  preferable  to  tbe  alternative  of  making  '  vocas  ' 
mean  '  ad  te  vocas,'  In  all  the  passages  quoted  in  wbieh  '  vocare '  is 
really  used  absolutely  in  ihe  sense  of  '  to  inrile,'  it  seemi  to  be  a  collo- 
quialism for  'to  ask  to  dinner,'  and  Orelli  allows  that  in  this  meaning 
*  senlenlia  sane  parasito  quam  poeta  dignior  foret.' 

8.  cobibebor,  a.  14.  9. 

9.  '  The  akin  roughens 
into  the  legs  of  a  bird.' 
sec  on  1.  36.  16. 

11.  auperne.  TTie  i  is  short,  as  in  Lncr.  6.  543  and  596 :  see 
Wagner's  Plant.  Aulul.  Introd.  p.  xxiii. 

13.  ootior,  so  Keller  edits,  followiog  the  readings  of  B  and  A 
(though  'conecled'  in  the  latter  by  a  second  hand  10  'otior'j.  A 
large  number  have  '  ocior.'  The  hiatus  in  that  case  must  te  defended 
by  the  same  considerations  as  'periiel '  in  3.  5.  17 ;  the  caesura  sepa- 
rates two  parts  uf  an  asynartete  verse.  lienlley  propostd  '  lutior,'  and 
Lachmann  follows  him,  no!  to  avoid  the  hiatus,  hut  on  the  ground  that 
Horace  would  have  felt  the  bare  comparison  of  his  flight  to  that  of 
Icams  to  be  ill-omened.  Cp.  4.  3.  3  foil.  But  it  is  not  here  as  there 
BO  effoit  of  hii  genius,  which  might  be  unsuccessful,  of  which  he  is 
apeaking.  He  says  that  by  his  poetic  fame  he  trill  be  known  to  further 
tegioni  (or  that  be  will  travel  lastcr)  than  if  he  bad  the  wings  of  learns. 
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The  fate  of  learns  is  not  in  question.  'Daedaleo,*  not  a  needles 
patroD3rmic ;  bat  i.  q.  'ope  Daedalea/  4.  a.  a,  'IcaniSy  who  had 
Daedalos  to  make  wings  for  him.* 

14.  gementis,  a.  13.  14,  3.  4.  30.  The  names  seem  to  be  selected, 
as  Dill'',  remarks,  in  stanza  4  as  those  of  strange  and  barbarous  peoples^ 
in  stanza  5  for  distance — east,  north,  wesL 

15.  canoruB  ales.  The  '  white*  (v.  10)  and  'tnnefal'  bird  is  not 
named,  but  is  clearly  the  swan.  Cp.  4.  3.  19*0  mntis  quoqne  pisobos 
Donatura  cycni  si  libeat  sonum ' ;  ib.  a.  a5  '  Dircaeum  cycnum  * ;  Vizg. 
£.  9.  ay. 

17.  qui  dissimulate  fears,  though  he  tries  to  hide  his  fear. 

19.  perituB.  Orelli  takes  thb  prolcptically,  *  when  he  leans  any- 
thing shall  learn  of  me.'  Ritter  thinks  there  is  a  distinction  drawn 
between  the  Spaniard  and  Gaul  as  already  'periti,'  and  the  barbarous 
Colchian,  &c 

20.  Bhodani  potor.    For  the  form  of  expression  see  on  3. 10.  i :  q>. 

4.  15-  21. 

21.  inani  funere,  there  must  be  no  dirge,  for  there  ¥rill  be  none  to 
bury.    See  Ennius*  epitaph  in  Introd. 

24.  supervaouos,  'unmeaning.*  The  word  is  not  found  before 
Horace ;  Cicero  uses  *■  supervacancus.* 
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Ode  I. 

*  Hear  the  teaching  of  the  Muses ^  ye  that  are  fit  to  receive  it.  All 
human  greatness  is  bounded.  Kings  are  aboue  us,  but  Jove  is  above 
kings;  men  may  differ  in  wealth  and  ranky  but  Death  makes  no  dis- 
tinction. To  one  who  hcLs  the  sword  of  Damocles  above  his  head  no 
feasts  will  taste  sweet ,  no  music  bring  sleep  ;  yet  sleep  may  be  had  in 
peasants'  cots  or  on  a  shady  river  bank.  Moderate  your  desires.  It  is 
not  the  desire  for  what  is  enough  for  life  that  puts  the  trader  s  happiness 
at  the  mercy  of  a  stormy  sea,  or  the  farmer's  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  The  rich  proprietor,  weary  of  the  sameness  of  the  dry  land, 
builds  houses  out  into  the  sea  ;  but  fear  and  conscience  and  care  are  not 
to  be  escaped ;  marbles  and  purple  and  costly  wines  cannot  take  away 
a  pang.  Do  tu>t  ask  me^  then^  to  change  my  happy  Sabine  valley  for  a 
palace  that  will  only  bring  on  me  envy^  and  wealth  that  only  increases 
trouble: 

The  exordium  suits  the  beginning  of  a  Book,  and  also  indicates  that 
the  Ode  or  Odes  which  follow  have  some  special  dignity.  The  sequence 
of  six  .Odes  in  the  same  metre,  and  dealing  with  the  same  general  sub- 
ject, is  by  itself  sufficiently  different  from  the  poet's  usual  practice  to 
attract  remark.  Diomedes,  in  his  account  of  Horace's  metres,  treats 
them  as  one  continuous  poem,  numbering  Ode  7  as  2  ;  and  both  MSS. 
and  Scholiasts  are  inclined  to  press,  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability, 
the  connection  between  one  Ode  and  another  (see  Introd.  to  Ode  3,  and 
note  on  4.  i ).  The  unity,  however,  of  general  purpose  is  obvious.  The 
ends  social,  moral,  religious,  political,  which  a  good  government  would 
set  before  itself  in  Rome  are  reviewed,  and  it  is  more  than  once  pro- 
mised that  Caesar's  regime  is  to  compass  them.  The  Odes  fall  by  their 
subject,  as  well  as  by  resemblances  of  detail,  into  the  same  period  a& 
Odes  15,  16,  18  of  Book  ii,  and  Ode  24  of  thv&  BooV.. 

The  chief  internal  evidences  of  date  are  tVie  lefeiwcLoei  Vsk  O^^  ^  ^^ 
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the  still  recent  Bellum  Actiacum  (w.  13-16 :  cp.  4.  37,  38)  and  to 
Augustus*  exercise  of  the  censorian  power  (b.  c.  a8 :  see  Introd.  to  Od. 
2.  15).  The  name  of  *  Augustus'  in  3.  11,  if  it  is  held  to  fix  that  Ode 
after  Janunr}',  B.  c.  27,  when  that  title  was  conferred  by  the  senate  on 
Octavianus,  will  still  leave  it  within  the  general  period  assigned  to  the 
others. 

Lines  1-4.  *  The  crowd  of  men  and  women  are  beyond  my  teaching ; 
listen  to  me,  maidens  and  boys.'  This  idea  is  partly  clothed  in  the 
language  of  a  hierophant  bidding  the  uninitiate  avaunt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  mysteries.  We  must  not,  however,  look  for  the  metaphor  in 
every  word  of  the  stanza.  It  is  the  epithet  *  profanum'  that  set-ms  first 
to  suggest  it.  As  the  mysteiies  are  those  of  the  Muses,  the  vehicle  of 
their  proclamation  will  be  *  carmina.'  The  audience  are  to  be  *  virgines 
puerique,'  not  because  the  chorus  that  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  a  god 
(Carm.  S.  6)  must  be  so  composed,  for  this  would  be  to  introduce  a 
second  metaphor ;  but  because  it  was  to  the  young  and  simple  that  the 
j)oct  would  address  his  ])reccpts  of  moderate 'living,  of  courage,  justice 
and  piety.  We  seem  to  have  an  echo,  and  an  interpretation,  of  the 
imagery  of  this  j^lace  in  Epp.  i.  19.  32  foil.  *  Ilnnc  [sc.  Alcaeum]  ^o 
non  alio  dictum  priiis  ore  I^tinus  Volgan  fidicen ;  iuvat  immemorata 
fcrcntem  Ingcnuis  oculisque  lejji  ninnil)u>-que  leneri.*  Verses  i,  a  con- 
tain the  two  i^roclamations  customary  at  solemn  rites,  the  first  to  warn 
away  improper  hearers,  c/ras  txa^  offrt?  dXirpoy,  Callim.  H.  in  Apoll.  a, 
*  Procul  0  prociil  este  profani,'  Virg.  Aen.  6.  258  ;  the  second  enjoining 
a  sacrtd  silence  on  those  that  remained,  Arist.  Thesm.  39  tviprj/ios  tms 
<<TTcu  Afws  aro/jLa  (rvyKKdaa^,  Tibull.  2.  2.  I  *  Dicamus  bona  verba  . . 
Quisquis  ades  lingua  Wr  mulierque  fave,*  Virg.  Aen.  5.  71  *  Ore  fiivete 
omnes.*  Cp.  especially  Arist.  Ran.  353  foil.  EiKprj fifty  XP^  Kd^iaTaa9ai 
Tois  ^fji€T(poi(Ti  \opoiaiv  \  odTiT  ditfipos  ToiS/vdf  Xuyow  ^  yydj/jiy  /li^  teojOa- 
pivtt  1  ^  7€J'i'ata'i'  ilpyta  Movaaiu  /jL-ffr'  €tSfv  firjr'  ix^P^^^^^  k.t»\. 

2.  non  prius  audita.  The  initiated  are  to  receive  a  new  revelation. 
The  metaphor,  if  we  are  to  interpret  it,  would  seem  to  include  the  two 
ideas,  that  the  Odes  which  follow  are  to  be  of  a  higher  mood  than 
tlicir  predecessors,  and  that  the  wisdom  which  they  convey  is  strange 
to  the  age. 

3.  Musarum  sacerdos,  a  natural  description  of  a  poet.  Theoc  16. 
29  fHovaaojv  Upols  viro^^rar,  Virg.  G.  2.  175  'Musae  quarum  sacra 
fero.' 

5.  proprios,  each  over  his  own  flock  ;  i.  e.  his  sway  is  limited. 

greges,   l^^cause  kings  are  votfiiv€s  Xauv.     For  the  construction 
'  imperium  est  in  grcges,'  cp.  4.  4.  2  *  regnum  in  aves.'    Orelli  quotes 
Plaut.  Men.  5.  7.  11  *Sv  c^\iodVttvvt\\t?XmVtixi^W 

x6a 
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7, 8.  *  Of  Jove,  whose  glory  and  power  dwarf  those  of  the  greatest  kings.* 

8.  suferoillo,  alter  Horn.  II.  i.  538  ^  icai /cvavi^fftv  (nr'  itpp6<n  v«v<rt 
Kfiovteau  ,  .  fUyay  ^  kKiXt(fv  "OXv/iwov,  Virg.  Aen.  10. 115. 

9-14.  '  Men  may  differ  in  fortune  during  life.  One  possesses  broad 
acres ;  another,  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  office,  can  offer  high  birth ;  a 
third  is  a  "  novus  homo,"  but  has  higher  personal  reputation ;  a  fourth 
has  a  larger  number  of  clients  on  whose  votes  he  can  reckon.' 

9.  est  ut,  *it  may  be  that,'  as  'non  est  ut,*  Epp.  i.  la.  a.  It  is 
needless  with  Bentley  to  alter  to  *  esto.*  The  concessions  are  balanced 
in  the  apodosis  '  aequa  lege,'  &c. 

viro  yir,  '  nian  than  man,*  but  they  do  not  thereby  rise  above  the 
conditions  of  humanity.  Cp.  the  same  emphasis  on  cUnjp  in  Soph. 
O.  T.  498  foil.  6  fiiv  oZv  Zcts  5  r*  *Av6kkuv  £wcro2  Kat  rd  fiporw  |  tl96T€s' 
dvBpary  B*  Sri  ftAym  sXioit  ^  *yaf  <pip€rai  |  xpiffis  ovk  Iotik  dXi^^*  aoipitf 
8'  hv  ao<f>iav  |  vapafitiyj/titv  dy^p. 

latiuB,  i.e.  'per  ampliorem  fundum.' 

10.  arbuflta,  the  trees  on  which  vines  are  to  be  trained,  ordinet 
snlois  describes  the  usual  mode  of  planting  them.  *  Pone  ordine  vites,' 
Virg.  £.  I.  74,  'plantas  deposuit  snlcis,*  G.  2.  24. 

11.  desoendat,  an  habitual  word  with  a  Roman  of  rank  for  going 
from  his  own  house,  which  would  be  on  one  of  the  heights,  to  the 
forum,  the  Campus  Martins,  &c.  Cic.  Phil.  2.  6  'Hodie  non  descendit 
Antonius.'  Probably,  also,  with  some  feeling  of  the  idiomatic  use  of 
'  descendere,*  as  xa$^/etu^,  jrarcX^crv,  '  in  aciem,'  '  in  dimicationem,' 
*  apud  Actium  descendenti  in  aciem,'  Suet.  Aug.  96. 

14.  Necesaitas,  i.  35.  17,  3.  24.  6. 

16.  aoTtitur,  'casts  lots  about,'  'decides  their  fate  by  lot'  Virg. 
Aen.  3.  376  'sortitur  fata  deum  rex.' 

16.  capax  tima,  2.  3.  25  foil. 

17.  Buper  impia  cervice,  see  on  i.  15.  19  'adulteros  crines.'  The 
wicked  man  has,  in  his  conscience,  as  it  were  a  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  his  head  which  spoils  all  pleasure  to  him.  The  reference 
is  to  the  acted  parable  by  which,  according  to  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  21,  Dio- 
nysius  proved  to  bis  flatterer  Damocles  '  nihil  esse  ei  beatum  cui  semper 
aliquis  terror  impendeat.' 

18.  Siculae  dapes,  '  a  banquet  such  as  was  set  before  Damocles ' : 
'conquisitissimae  epulae,'  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  21.  Sicilian  banquets  were 
famed,  Plat.  Rep.  3,  p.  404  D  :SvpaKOffiay  rp&vt^av  ical  XuctXuc^v  soiKt- 
Xiav  oif/ov. 

19.  non  elaborabunt,  for  all  the  labour  spent  on  them,  they  will  not 
procure  him  the  taste  of  sweetness. 

20.  avium,  of  the  aviaries  of  singing  birds,  a  luxury  of  Roman 
houses.    See  Plin.  N.  H.  10.  72,  17.  6. 

L  2  V.^*^ 
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21.  reduoent;  ai  if  sleep  had  fled  from  him  and  refused  to  return, 
affrestiiiiii  Tirorum,  the  genitive  seems,  as  Orelli  says,  to  be  coo- 
structed  dvd  iroirov  with  '  somnus*  and  '  domes.'    See  on  1.3.  5. 

2*2.  humilea,  '  low-roofed/  as  '  humiles  casas,'  Virg.  £.  a.  29. 

24.  Tempo,  for  any  valley,  as,  in  a  similar  connection,  Viig.  G.  a.  469 
'  At  frigida  Tempe,  Mugitusque  boom  moUesqne  sub  arbore  sonmi.' 

25-28.  *  Nature  wants  little.  He  who  limits  his. desires  to  that  will 
not  have  ships  on  every  sea,  so  that  every  storm  should  disquiet  him ; 
nor  large  vineyards  and  farms,  so  that  hail  or  drought  should  ruin  him.* 

26.  Epod.  a.  6  'neque  horret  iratum  mare.' 

27.  Aroturi  impetus.  Virg.  G.  i.  ao4  joins  him  with  the  Haedi, 
as  marking  a  stormy  time  of  year;  'IV  Kal.  Nov.  Arctnrus  vespere 
occidit :  vcntosus  dies/  Columel.  11.  a. 

28.  Haedi,  Virg.  Aen.  9.  668  '  Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens  plnvialibus 
Hacdis  Verberat  imber  humum.' 

29-32.  Cp.  £pp.  I.  8.  5  foil.  *Haud  quia  grando  Contuderit  vites 
oleamque  momorderit  aestus,'  &c.  The  farm  has  broken  its  promise  of 
yield  (cp.  Epp.  i.  7.  87  'spem  mentita  seges,'  and  contrast  Od.  3.  16. 
30  *segctis  certa  fides*),  and  the  fruit-trees  are  represented  as  always 
able  ('  nunc/  'nunc/  '  nunc')  to  excuse  themselves,  and  throw  the  blame 
on  the  weather. 

32.  sidera,  the  heat  attributed  to  the  Dogstar.  Epod.  16.  61  <nul- 
lius  astri  Gregem  aestuosa  lorret  impotentia.* 

33.  contraota  pisoes,  &c.  Variously  taken  of  the  'piscinae  ma- 
rinae  *  in  which  the  fish  find  themselves  inclosed,  and  of  the  sea  at  large, 
which  is  represcntcil  as  narrowed  by  the  number  of  villas  built  into  it. 
The  latter  is  more  probable,  and  the  hyperbole  is  not  greater  than 
:..  24.  r. 

34.  iactis  molibus ;  cp.  the  description  of  the  process  in  Virg.  Aen. 
9.  710  foil.  M^ualis  in  Euboico  Cumarum  litore  quondam  Saxea  pila 
cadit,  magnis  quam  molibu<;  ante  Constructam  pelago  iaciunt/  &c. 

35.  caementa  are  the  rough  stones  and  rubble  used  for  filling  the 
cavities  of  walls  or  the  foundations  of  buildings.  Horace  represents 
the  builder  ('rcdemptor'),  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants  ( *  frequens '), 
the  servants  of  the  owner  (*  famulis  *),  and  the  owner  himself,  as  all 
engaged  in  hurrying  on  the  work. 

36.  terrae  fastidiosus,  like  *  parum  locuples  continente  ripa/  a.  iS. 
2  2,  except  that  here  it  is  the  sense  of  weariness,  there  of  greed,  that  is 
prominent. 

37.  Minae,  the  forebodings  of  his  own  imagination. 

38.  soandunt,  they  can  clamber  into  the  villa  built  out  in  the  water^ 
by  the  same  entrance  as  the  master. 

neque  deoedit,  &c.,  \iie  mwmt  n^^  Vi  V»\.\a.ULe  general  idea  of 
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the  impoisilnlity  of  fl^g  liom  cue.  VHth  the  whole  Mnnu  cp.  i.  t6. 
II  Toll,  and  see  Dote  tlicie.  The  leminiscence  of  Lacretto*  ().  47  foil-) 
is  more  cviilenl  in  ihis  place  than  in  that  'Timor  et  Miiue'  lecalli 
'metua  homiDum,  caraeqae  lequaces,'  and  in  the  following  lUnia  we 
may  hear  the  echo  of  '  neque  falgorem  rererentnr  ab  aoro.  Nee  clamm 
vestis  splendorem  pnipnreai.' 

41.  guodaf,  &c.  The  application  of  the  moral  profeuedly  to  him- 
self, really  to  those  whose  desires  are  not  as  moderate. 

dolentem,  in  bodj  or  mind.  Cp.  Epp.  1. 1.  46  foil.  'Qood  Balis  est 
cni  contingit  nihil  amplins  opIM.  Non  domiu  et  fnndoa  non  aeris 
acervus  et  auri  Aegroto  domini  dednxit  corpore  lebrei  Non  animo  curas.' 

Fhrygiua  lapli,  a  famous  marble,  while  with  red  spots,  brought 
from  Synnada  in  Phiygia.    Cp.  esp.  Stat.  Silv,  i.  5.  37. 

43.  nana,  like  other  expressions  of  the  Ode,  seems  to  be  due  to 
Vii^.  G,  I.  466  '  Ncc  casia  liquidi  comimpitar  usus  olivi.'  Conington 
(in  loc.)  points  out  that  the  two  constructions  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
The  '  wearing  of  pnrple  '  is  the  subject  of  '  delenil '  in  sense  as  well  as 
giammar;  bot  the  hypallage  which  makcB  'sidcre  clarior'  agree  with 
'  usni '  rather  than  with  '  purpuiaium '  (cp.  3.  il.  ig  '  iratos  rejpiin 
apices,'  aud  Epod.  to.  ti  and  141,  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  Viiglt 
attributes  to  the  '  nsna  olivi '  the  adulteration  which  happened  to  the 
oil  itself. 

44.  Aohaemenitim,  Persian.    Sec  on  z.  11.  ai. 

4G.  invidendla,  a.  10.  7  '  caret  invidenda  Sobrius  anla.* 
noTO  ritu, '  after  the  modem  fashion.'  Cp.  Od.  J.  15.  lo-ao,  a.  18. 
1-5.  The  '  atrium'  was  the  reception  room  of  a  great  house  (cp,  Epp. 
1.  £.  31  'Atria  servantem  poslico  falle  clientem'),  and  the  chief  care 
was  spent  on  its  adornment ;  so  that  the  ideas  of  the  two  lines  will  be 
exactly  parallel  to  Virg.  G.  a.  461-463  '  Si  non  ingentera  forihus  domns 
alta  superbis  Mane  salutantnm  totis  vomit  aedibus  nndam,  Nee  varios 
inhjani  pulchra  testndine  postes,' 

4".  permnleiD;  for  constructioa  see  on  i.  17.  I  'Lncretilem  mutat 

Odb  II. 

A  piclnrc  of  the  old  Roman  character  for  the  imitation  of  the  young. 
Compare  with  it  Od.  4.  9.  34  to  end.  '  Hardniss,  la  bt  harnl  early  in 
iki  srhool  of  artual  '.iiirfare—eeui-agc — virtue,  silf-invohiid  and  inJt- 
fitndent  of  popular  mt.'ards  —the  ptrwer  of  liUtue^ 

line  1.  amloe  patl.  An  extension  of  the  more  common  '  lente  ferre,' 
'  dementer  ferre,'  Cic.  '  Amice  '  is  the  reading  of  all  the  oldest  MSS.j 
including  V.    The  words  of  Acron, '  Hanc  odea  ad  tunicoi  generaliter 
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scribit '  would  not  necessarily  imply  that  be  read  '  amici,'  but  that  he 

took  '  amice '  for  a  vocative,  and  as  an  address  not  to  a  special  fiiend, 

but  to  any  that  should  read  the  Ode. 

2.  robustus,  predicative,  so  that  it«4ta  nt  robustus  fiat,'  and  the 

epithets  '  robustus,'  *•  acri '  answer  to  one  another  in  Uorace*s  manner, 

*  A  boy  should  learn  to  bear  and  welcome  the  restraints  of  poverty,  and 

grow  hardy  in  the  sharp  school  of  warfare.* 

4.  vexet,  4.  14.  23  *  impiger  hostium  vexare  turmas.* 

(j.  hosticis,  for  the  form  see  on  2.  i.  i  'civicum.'    For  the  picture  of 

the  wife  and  daughter  looking  from  the  wall  on  the  combat  cp.  Horn.  IL 

3.  154  foil.,  a  a.  46a  foil.,  Virg.  Aea.  11.  475. 

8.  adulta,  sc.  'nubilis.* 

9.  eheu,  her  sigh  as  she  breathes  the  prayer  *  ne,'  &c. 

10.  aponaus  regiua,  '  accipiendum  de  alius  regis  foedcrati  filio,  nt 
Coroebus  (Virg.  Aen.  a.  341)  propter  Cassaudram  Trojam  venerat,'  OielL 

aaperum  taotu,  *  dangerous  to  rouse/  '  aspera  ligris^'  i.  23.  ^ 

11.  oruenta,  that  makes  its  way  in  blood« 

15.  Tyrt.  7.  1  Tc^d/ityoi  7clf>  #coA^k  ivX  9po/i/&x^^^  9€<r6yra  \  dr5p 
6iya$oy  vtpi  y  varpibi  itapvaiiivov, 

14.  mom,  taking  up  the  last  word,  *■  mori.'  Death  the  coward  cannot 
escape,  though  he  may  refuse  *  the  death  for  his  country  which  is  sweet 
and  beautiful.'  The  verse  seems  like  a  translation  of  Simonides  (65.  ed. 
Ifcrgk)  6  5'  av  Bdyaroi  tclx*  fccd  r6v  tftvyofAfix^^' 

viriim,  used  apparently  with  no  emphasis,  as  *  agrestium  viromm,' 
3.  I.  31. 

16.  timido  tergo,  see  on  1.  15.  19. 

17-20.  *  The  virtuous  man  cannot  know  the  disgrace  of  defeat;  not 
merely  he  cannot  be  disgraced,  he  cannot  be  defeated.  And  the  honours 
(high  offices)  which  he  gains  have  no  stain  on  them  as  is  the  case  with 
those  gained  in  the  Comitia.*  These  two  paradoxes  are  explained  by  a 
third,  '  the  consulship  which  he  fills  is  neither  taken  up  nor  resigned  in 
accordance  with  the  shifting  wind  of  popular  favour.'  In  the  same 
strain  Horace  tells  Lollius  that  his  soul  is  *  Consul  non  unius  anni  Sed 
quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili,'  4.  9.  39.  He 
has  clothed  in  Roman  language  the  Stoic  paradox  that  the  wise  man  is 
always  a  king,  cp.  Epp.  i.  i.  107,  Sat.  i.  3.  136,  and  see  on  Od.  a.  a.  9. 
Compare  the  exposition  of  it  in  Cicero,  Acad.  Quaest.  4.  44,  and  the 
anecdote  which  he  tells,  *  Albinum  qui  turn  praetor  esset,  cum  Cameades 
ct  Stoicus  Diogenes  ad  Senatum  in  Capitolio  starcnt,  iocantem  Cameadi 
dixisse  :  Ego  tibi  praetor  esse  non  videor  quia  sapiens  non  sum  .  .  tnm 
ille,  Huic  Stoico  non  videris.'  See  also  another  turn  given  to  it  in  Cic. 
Tusc.  4.  23,  51. 

17.  repulaae,  the  tcchmcaX  vioi^  loi  \oi\s\^^xi  ^^^^naswu 
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18.  intaminatiB,  a  few  MSS.  read  '  incontaminatis/  which  Bentley  is 
inclined  to  support.  *  Intaminatus  *  is  an  ojra^  ^€7.,  but  formed  naturally 
from  the  obsolete  '  tamino  *  ^^Fest.  s.  v.),  found  in  *■  contamino/  '  at* 
tamino.* 

falget,  cp.  5. 16.  31  '  Fnlgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae/ 

20.  populaiis  aurse,  a  common  metaphor ;  '  ventus  popularis/  Cic. 
Clu.  47,  *  aura  favoris  popularis/  Liv.  22.  26.  In  Virgirs  'gaudens 
popularibus  amis/  Aen.  6.  817,  the  idea  is  of  a  favouring  wind,  here  it 
is  of  the  changeableness  of  the  wind.  Compare  the  usesof  irrcv/ia  and  wofi. 

21.  Compare  the  epigram  of  Simonides  on  those  who  fell  with  Leoni* 
das  (98.  ed.  Bergk)  0682  rteyatri  eaif6vTfs,  iwtl  a^*  dptri^  iea0vwfp$€  \ 
Kv^yovff^  iLV&yti  dif/jiaros  i(  'AfSco;,  Virg.  Aen.  9.  641  *Macte  nova 
virtute,  puer ;  sic  itur  ad  astra/  6.  1 30  '  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus ' 
(with  Conington*s  note).  It  is  here  at  least  only  an  immortality  of  fame 
that  is  promised.  Cp.  3. 30. 6  '  Non  omnis  moriar/  4. 8. 28 '  Dignum  laude 
virum  Musa  vetat  mori :  CaeloMusa  beat/  with  the  verses  before  and  after. 

22.  negata,  '  pennis  non  homini  datis/  i.  3.  35.  There  is  no  way, 
but  Virtue  makes  one.  Ovid,  probably  imitating  this,  Met.  14.  113 
*  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via.* 

temptat  iter,  probably  from  Virg.  G.  3.  8  '  Temptanda  via  est  qua 
me  quoque  possim  Tollere  humo/  as  that  is  from  Ennius. 

23.  udam,  opp.  to  *  liquidum  aethera,'  2.  20.  2,  &c. 

25.  The  self-restraint  that  can  keep  a  secret  is  praised  as  one  of  the 
old  Roman  virtues.  Compare  i.  18.  16  'arcani  Fides  prodiga,'  Sat.  i. 
4.  84  '  commissa  tacere  Qui  nequit,  hie  niger  est/  &c.  and  Volteius  over 
Philippus*  wine,  'dicenda  tacenda  locutus,'  Epp.  i.  7.  72.  The  wording 
is  apparently  from  the  verse  of  Simonides  (66)  Ion  teal  <riyds  dtclv^vov 
yipas,  which  Plutarch  (Apophth.  Reg.  et  Imp.,  Aug. 7)  mentions  Augustus 
as  quoting.     The  mysteries  of  Ceres  are  used  merely  as  an  illustration. 

27-80.  Cp.  Aesch.  S.  c.  T.  602  foil.  *H  ydp  (wttrfids  wkoiow  c6(rf/5^ 
(if^p  I  vavrcuffi  ^fp/ioTs  koI  navovpyit^  rivl  \  6\atXt¥  i»hpS/v  o^  OtoitiiaTf^ 
fiv€it  and  the  same  idea  in  Soph.  Ant.  372,  Eur.  £1.  1354,  Xen.  Cyrop. 
8   I.  9. 

29.  Diespiter,  see  on  i.  34.  5.  The  archaic  name  is  said  to  be 
specially  appropriate  here  as  having  been  used  in  solemn  formulae,  as 
when  Zcvs  opKios  was  called  to  witness  treaties  or  vows. 

30.  incesto,  i.  12.  59  'parum  castis/  Carm.  S.  42  'castus,'  of  im« 
purity  contracted  whether  by  ceremonial  or  moral  faults. 

32.  deseruit,  *  has  given  up  the  pursuit.' 

pede  olaudo.  Retribution  is  ifffrtpSwoivos,  lffr€po<p$6pos,  in  the 
Greek  poets.  Her  *  halting  foot '  seems  to  be  Horace's  own ;  possibly 
he  had  in  his  eyes  Homer's  description  of  the  Xiroi  who  limp  after  the 
steps  of  "Att;,  II.  9.  503. 
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*  De  Juititia  et  Consttmtia!  Firmness  of  purpose  is  characterized  in 
vv.  i^.  It  is  the  virtue  by  which  Pollax  and  Hercules,  and  Augustus 
and  Bacchus,  rose  to  heaven,  by  which  Romulus  overcame  the  opposition 
of  Juno,  and  won  immortality  for  himself  and  world-wide  empire  for 
Rome.  Justue  is  not  absent  from  the  early  stanzas  of  the  Ode,  for  it  is 
n  just  as  well  as  a  firm  purpose  which  is  glorified  in  them  ;  but  it  is  the 
key-note  of  Juno*s  speech,  w.  18-68.  She  yields  to  the  persevering  pur- 
pose of  Romulus  and  of  Rome.  Her  wrath  was  against  the  'perinra 
Priami  domus/  the  '  unjust  judge,*  v.  19,  the  promise- breaker,  v.  22,  the 
violator  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  of  marriage,  v.  25.  They  have 
been  punished,  and  she  is  satisfied.  As  long  as  beasts  of  the  field  hide 
their  whelps  on  the  tombs  of  Priam  and  Paris,  the  Capitol  may  stand  in 
its  glory.  Rome  may  extend  her  sway  over  the  world,  only  let  her  leave 
gold  in  the  mine,  send  her  citizens  to  the  world's  end  in  search  of  empire, 
not  of  treasure.  And  let  her  beware  above  all  things  of  the  dream  of 
rebuilding  the  doomed  city  of  Troy.  Troy  rebuilt,  Juno's  wrath  will 
revive,  and  the  second  fall  shall  be  as  bad  as  the  first. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  warning  is  not  clear.  Suetonius  (Jul.  C.  79'"' 
mentions  among  the  various  causes  of  Julius  Caesar^s  unpopularity  a 
rumour  'migraturam  Altxrindriam  (a  town  in  the  Troad)  vel  Ilium 
translatis  simul  opibus  imperii  exhaustaque  Italia  delectibus  et  pro> 
curatione  urbium  amicis  permissa.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
idea  imputed  to  Caesar,  and  eventually  carried  out  by  Constantine,  may 
have  been  in  men's  minds,  and  that  Horace,  possibly  at  the  inspiration 
of  Augustus,  sets  himself  to  discourage  it.  His  protest,  however,  is  an 
empty  one.  The  mythological  argument  could  not  be  serious,  and  no 
other  is  brought  forward.  Dillen burger,  with  more  likelihood,  imagines 
that  the  poet's  purpose  is  moral ;  and  that  the  rebuilding  of  Troy  is 
an  allegory,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  rumour  before  mentioned  of  Julius 
Caesar's  design,  under  which  Horace  means  to  condemn  the  adoption  of 
Asiatic  vices,  perfidy,  luxur}',  &c.  Cp.  Carm.  Sec.  37  foil.,  and  Juvenal's 
*  lam  pridem  Synis  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes,*  SaL  3.  62,  both  for 
the  metaphor  and  for  the  thought. 

The  Ode  is  more  in  Pindar's  style  than  any  that  precedes  it.     The 
XDjfhoIogical  portion  oC  it  occupVes  a  W^«  s^«.^,\%\iasA\R^'«\.Uimorc 
16^ 
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fVecdom,  and  is  left  more  completely  to  tell  its  own  tale.    Cp.  3.  1 1 
and  3.  27. 

Several  MSS.,  including  V  and  A  (B  omits  Odes  a-6),  wrote  this  Ode 
continuously  with  the  Second  ;  and  Porphyrion,  noticing  the  question, 
decides  that  thoy  *  manifeste  cohaerent.*  The  authority  of  the  MSS.  on 
the  point  (see  Introd.  to  i.  7)  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  same  ones 
join  3.  15  and  16,  evidently  wrongly.  Ode  2  has  no  unity  which  would 
be  injured  by  a  closer  connection  with  3,  and  the  topic  of  its  last  two 
stanzas  is  not  alien  to  the  praise  of  justice  and  constancy.  Porphyrion 
is  inclined  to  press  too  hard  the  connection  between  the  six  Odes ;  see 
note  to  Od.  3.  4.  i. 

Line  8.  iroltus,  as  rd  chv  9fiffaf  irp6<rmroVf  Soph.  O.  T.  448. 

4.  mente,  is  the  ablative  of  the  part  affected. 

solida,  'rock-like' ;  the  metaphor  is  interpreted  in  Sen.  de  Consol. 
^Ap-  3  '  Quemadmodum  proiecti  in  ahum  scopuli  mare  frangunt  ita 
sapientis  animus  solidus  est.'  Simonides'  rfrpdycavos  &vfv  if>6yoVf  which 
the  commentators,  including  Orelli,  quote,  is  not  in  point,  for  it  refers 
to  the  perfection,  not  as  this  does  to  the  firmness,  of  the  wise  man's 
mind.     [*  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.*] 

6.  dux,  as  *  arbiter  Hadriae,*  i.  3.  15. 
turbidus,  the  captain  is  as  disorderly  as  his  crew. 

7.  orbis  seems  to  mean  'the  round  sky ' ;  cp.  i.  16.  11  'nee  saevu^ 
ignis,  nee  tremendo  luppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu,'  Theogn.  869  iv  not 
iv€tra  v4aot  fttyai  o{tpav6s  tvpis  vwtp0tv^  Lucan  a.  290,  in  the.  same 
connection  as  this,  'Sidera  quis  mundumque  velit  spectare  cadentem 
Kxpers  ipse  metus  ?  quis  quum  ruit  arduus  aether  .  .  Complosas  tenuisse 
manus '  ? 

9-15.  Cp.  Epp.  2.  1.  5-1  a  *  Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore 
Pollux,'  &c.,  where  Augustus  is  ranked  with  the  same  mythological 
benefactors  of  mankind,  but  distinguished  from  them  as  having  received 
his  apotheosis  in  his  lifetime,  while  theirs  was  delayed  by  envy  till  after 
their  death.  See  also  the  comments  passed  (Tac.  Ann.  4.  38)  on  Tiberius' 
refusal  to  accept  divine  honours,  '  Optimos  quippe  mortalium  altissima 
cupere ;  sic  Herculem  et  Liberum  apud  Graecos,  Quirinum  apud  nos 
deum  numero  additos.' 

9.  arte,  cp.  *  veteres  artes,'  4.  15.  12. 

vagus,  iroAuirXa7«Tor,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  801  *  Nee  vero  Alcides  tantum 
telluris  obivit,*  where  note  that  the  travels  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  are 
mentioned  to  be  compared  with  the  progress  of  Augustus  in  the  East. 

10.  enisus,  so  the  best  MSS.  (including  V)  against  '  innisus.'  It  is 
the  usual  word  for  struggling  upwards,  as  Virg.  G.  a.  360,  of  the  climb-* 
ing  vine. 
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10.  Areea  igiie«s,  for  the  mcAning  of '  mrces'  see  oo  a.  6.  aa  : '  ignets,' 
'surry/  as  Horace  calU  the  stars  '  ignes/  Od.  i.  I  a.  47 ;  Ovid*s  *siderea 
arx/  Am.  3.  10.  ai. 

attigit,  see  00  I.  3.  10. 
12.  purporeo  ore.  as  *roseo  ore*  of  Venus,  Viig.  Aen.  a.  593 ;  thongh 
attribated  to  only  one  feature,  it  implies  the  halo  of  rosy  light  which 
surrotmds  the  beatified  Augustus.     *  Candidas  insuetum  miratnr  limen 
C)I}~mpi,*  Virg.  El.  5.  56,  of  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis. 

bibit,  al.  '  bibet.*    The  MSS.  are  fairly  divided.   Of  the  Scholiasts, 
Acr.  interprets  the  future.    Porph.,  though  his  lemma  has  the  present, 
does  not  indicate  the  tense  in  his  interpretation.     Either  reading  is  in- 
telligible.   If  we  accept  'bibet*  Horace  will  represent  a  place  as  idready 
prepared  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  and  watting  for  Augustas,  as  Virgil, 
G.  I.  34  folL  '  Ttque  adeo  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum  Con- 
cilia incertum  est,*  &c.     Virgifs  *  mox  *   ;see  Conington  in  loc)  and 
<  lampridem  nobb  caeli  te  regia,  Caesar,  Invidet,*  G.  i.  503,  may  answer 
the  objection  raised  to  the  future  by  Orelli,  that  the  mention  of  death, 
even  under  the  form  of  a  promise  of  immortality,  would  not  be  a  pleas- 
ing compliment.    The  stress  is  laid  on  the  deification ;  death,  as  a 
ncces»ary  preliminary,  is  lost  to  sight     '  Bibit,'  however,  which  makes 
Augustus  a  *  praesens  deus/  already  living  on  earth  the  life  of  a  god,  is 
more  in  accordance  with  Horace's  usual  language ;  see  especially  Od. 
4.  5.  31-36,  and  the  passage  already  quoted  from  £pp.  a.  i.  15  foil. 
*■  Tracscnti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores  lurandasque  tuum  per  nomcn 
ponimus  aras."     It  is  more  likely  also  to  have  been  altered,  as  the  more 
txtravagant,  especially  to  ears  familiar  with  the  Christian  conception  of 
life  after  death.    But  Horace's  own  transfiguration  in  Od.  a.  ao,  and  the 
beatification  given  by  the  Muse  to   Romulus  and  Hercules  and  the 
Dioscuri  in  4.  8  are  metaphors  of  fame,  not  forms  of  a  future  life. 

14.  irexere,  evidently,  from  the  context,  in  his  triumphal  ascent  to 
heaven.  Compare  Properlius'  account  (3.  17.  8)  of  the  apotheosis  of 
Ariadne,  *  Lyncibus  in  caelum  vecta  Ariadna  tuis.'  The  tamed  tigers 
are  not  only  an  ornamental  appendage,  they  are  emblems  of  the  civilizing 
labours,  his  *  just  purpose  firmly  kept,'  whereby  he  merited  deification. 
These  are  recognized  also  probably  in  the  *  pater,'  although  this  was 
a  common  address  to  the  Roman  gods.  Cp.  Od.  i.  18.  6,  Epod.  a.  22, 
Epp.  1.  16.  59,  2.  I.  5,  and  see  Conington  on  Virg.  G.  a.  4. 

15.   Quirinus.     For  the  story  of  his  translation  see  Ovid,  Fast.  a. 

481  foil. 

17.  The  gods  are  represented  as  sitting  in  council  on  the  question 
whether  Romulus  shall  be  admitted  to  their  number.     Juno,  to  the 

"rc  of  all,  assents,  ^ 

4)n.  nion,  'Uvi^sTio^X\^;jX\\ia^.^.^»^'^^^'^*^^«5.tcoYed.. 
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19.  ffttaliB  (cp.  At;tf«a/Nt — Ali^^va/Hf),  '  doom-fraught.*  The  two 
epithets  are  meant  to  have  a  close  connection. 

index, '  manet  alta  mente  repostmn  Indicium  Paridis/  Virg.  Aen.  i . 
26.  The  epithet '  incestns  *  is  fitly  applied  to  him  as  '  iudex/  inasmuch 
as  his  judgment  was  determined  by  Venus'  promise,  r^v  8*  ^i^ff'  ^  oX 
n6p€  fAax^ooiitn^v  dktytirqVy  Hom.  II.  34.  30. 

20.  mulier  peregrina.  There  is  a  scornful  emphasis  in  the  manner 
in  which  Juno  refuses  to  name  Helen  or  Paris. 

▼ertit  in  pnlirerem,  reduced  to  dust,  Gr.  d/ta$vv€ty,  as  Hom.  II. 

9-  593- 

21.  ex  qno,  construct  'damnatum  ex  quo,'  &c.    The  sentence  was 

passed  at  the  time  of  Laomedon's  fraud;  it  was  executed  in  Priam*s 
time  ;  so  the  '  dux '  of  t.  24  must  be  Laomedon.  For  the  story  of  his 
cheating  Apollo  and  Neptune  of  their  bargained  wages  for  building  the 
walls  of  Troy  see  Hom.  II.  23.  442  foil. 

22.  meroede  pacta,  an  abl.  absol.,  '  promised  them  wages  and  then 
failed  them ' ;  or  it  may  be  as  Fore,  takes  it,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
ablative  with  '  fraudare,*  e.g.  'praeda,'  Liv.  2.  42. 

mihi  damnatum  » '  addictum,'  given  over  for  punishment,  as  Virg. 
Aen.  4.  699  '  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo.'  Bentley  wished  to 
read  '  damnatam  *  against  the  MSS.,  as  '  obsessam  Ilion '  is  found  in 
Kpod.  14.  14,  and  he  is  followed  by  Lachmann  and  Ritter.  But  we  have 
'  Ilio  relicto*  in  Od.  i.  10.  14,  and  '  Ilion  '  is  a  nom.  in  Ov.  Met.  6.  95. 

23.  caatae,  *bene  autem  "castae,"  quia  "incestns  index,"  dixerat.' 
Acr. 

24.  frandulento ;  the  epithet  is  meant  for  people  and  prince  alike. 
*  Laomedonteae  periuria  Troiae,*  Virg.  G.  i.  502  ;  cp.  Aen.  4.  541. 

25-28.  Paris,  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy, 
are  dead. 

25.  adnlterae,  probably  the  dative  with  'splendet,'  'adorns  himself 
for  the  eyes  of;  i.  5.  4  *cui  religas  comam.'  With  *  splendet*  cp. 
Hom.  II.  3.  392  MoWtt  r«  trriKfiafy  Koi  €i/Motv, 

26.  famoaus, '  infamous,*  as  in  Sat.  i.  4.  5. 

hoapes,  the  relation  that  gave  its  chief  infamy  to  Paris'  crime, 
^ffxyvf  (tviay  T/xiircfay  Kkovotffi  'yvyaiueds,  Aesch.  Ag.  401. 

28.  refringit,  breaks  their  onset,  turns.  '  Danai  .  .  decimum  quos 
distulit  Hector  in  annum,*  Virg.  Aen.  9.  154. 

29.  ductum,  as  '  trahere  bellimi,*  Sail.  Jug.  64;  'prolonged  by  our 
quarrels,*  '  seditio '  in  the  sense  of  ffrdais. 

80.  protinua,  '  this  moment,  and  from  henceforth.' 

31.  nepotem,  Romulus  is  the  grandson  of  Juno  as  the  son  of  Mars ; 
his  birth  is  a  fresh  grievance  besides  the  '  graves  irae  *  against  his  Trojan 
ancestry. 
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n.  Jnna  will  not  nnme  Rea  Silvia  i  see  on  tt.  19,  ao.  IIhk  II 
pTobablf  silditionnl  scorn  in  Ihe  close  eoDJnnction  0/  •pcpriit'-". 
'Kcerdos'  (  -  'b  vcslal,'  as  in  Vii^.  Aen,  I.  173  'le^na  laceidos  Mute. 

griYii*),  oni)  ID  tbecpilhet'Troica.'asif  it  meanmot  mertiy'ofTfojMJ 
blood,'  but  '  B  inie  T(ojaD.'  ' 

88.  Karti  occnpici  the  place  of  emphasis  as  slating  in  one  word  the  I 
c<HiU(leraliDn  which  induces  her  to  forego  tlie  resentmcDt  whicb  hai' 
Hidt  full  KToundi.  Comiiare  the  balanciEig  of  the  senloicc  in  1.  S-  l-S  ' 
with  note. 

rodonabo,  11  word  only  found  in  Horace,  Od.  S.  7. 3.  It  is  here  used 
in  the  same  icnse  as  'condonBre'  in  Caesar  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ai  '  Dumnotv 
gem  Divitjnco  fnlti  se  condonsre  ilicit,'  i.e.  Dnmnorigi  ignotoot 
propter  frairem.  I 

lUnm  ego,  both  emphatic  It  woald  not  be  stiange  that  any  otbev^ 
of  the  godi  should  consent  to  the  admission  of  Romulus,  nor  that  Juno 
should  con^tnl  to  the  mlmisiion  of  any  but  one  of  Ihiit  hateful  [torenlafe. 

84.  duoBro,  the  variation  of  reading  between  "docere  "  and  '  disceit' 
is  as  iikl  as  the  I'sL-udo-Acr.  and  Porph,,  the  former  of  whom  interpitlt 
"  propinare— potarc,'  the  latter  '  assuescere  saporiboa  nectaris.'  A  slight 
|nK[«uderBnce  of  M.SS.  is  in  favour  of  ■  discere,'  K  omitting  the  Oie, 
and  no  testimony  existing  to  the  reading  of  V.  '  Ducere '  is  the  simpler ; 
it    is   a    eommon    Horalian    «ord,    as    with   'pocula,'  Od.  I.  17.   IJ, 

^5.  adsoribi  ordinibus, 'adscribcre  civitati.'Cic.  pro  Arch.,  "orbanae 
militiac.'  Tac.  Hist.  2.  <J4.  It  maybe  doubted  how  far  any  distinct 
metaphor  is  frll  in  'ordiuibus,'  whether  a  muster-roll,  or  the  seats  of 
the  Cuuticil-hall. 

guietis,  a  touch  of  the  Kpicurean  doctrine  of  Sal.  I.  5.  101 ;  cp, 
'  ca  cuta  quictos  soUicilat,'  Viig.  Aen.  4,  379. 

'A'i,  loDBOB,  aaeviat,  imply  that  the  sea  which  flows  between  them 

3W.  eisuloB,  the  banished  Trojans,  and  provided  they  do  not  break 
their  banishment.  '  Dictum  sane  \i<letur  cum  leni  quadam  despicientia,' 
Orcll.  The  cmjihasis  is  really  on  the  one  thing  thai  she  cares  for,  «?. 
that  Troy  and  Troy's  manners  shouhl  have  an  end.  This  is  brought  out 
eijually  by  the  half  contemptuous  way  in  which  she  s]*b1:s  of  the  fate 
of  the  '  exiles '  in  comparison  w  ith  that  of  (heir  old  home,  and  by  the 
grandeur  of  Ihe  destiny  whi.:h  she  is  willing  to  allow  ihem  if  this  one 
jiTOviso  is  attended  to. 

40.  Priami  .  .  busto,  Tlie  Commentators  remind  us  thai  accordinE 
to  Virgil.  Aen.  1.  567,  Triam  did  not  actually  receive  sepulture. 

il.  insultet,  Jitiampa,  tHiflfnuoicti.  Althounh  the  word  is  used  in  ilf 
projrer  sense,  there  is  still  a,  iecWnt  ol  ii.^  VTo^TCa.\  w.T«e  -,  vi '  VK^-w^iotk' 
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a  grave  being  a  mode  of  'insnldng'  the  memory  of  its  tenant,  Horn.  II. 
4.  177  rififi^  imBpinric^v  MckcA^ov  Kviakifxoio,  Compare  with  Juno's 
words  the  actual  description  of  the  Troad  in  Lucan  9.  966  foil. 

42.  Oapitolitun,  the  pledge  and  emblem  of  Rome*s  eternity,  i.  37. 6, 
3-  5-  ",  3.  30.  8. 

43.  fulgenB,  with  *  stet.'  It  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  waste  grass- 
grown  ruins  of  Troy.  Cp.  Virg.  8.  348  '  Capitolia  . .  Anrea  nunc  olim 
silvestribus  horrida  dumis.' 

triumphatia,  Virg.  G.  3.  33  *  triumphatas  gentes/  Aen.  6.  837. 
poasit,  '  be  mighty  to.'     Orelli  quotes  TibuU.  i.  7.  3  'Aquitanas 
qui  posset  fnndere  gentes.'    It  exalts  the  greatness  of  the  feat 

44.  ferox,  as  it  were,  'at  the  sword's  point';  but  the  two  epithets 
'  triumphatis/  '  feroz,'  are  antithetical,  contrasting  the  attitude  of  the 
two  peoples.    Cp.  *  Latium  ferox,'  i.  35.  10. 

Media,  the  peoples  of  the  East,  2.  i.  31,  but  with  special  thought 
of  the  Parthians;  see  on  i.  2.  22. 

45.  late,  with  'horrenda,'  as  'late  tyrannus,'  3.  17.  9,  *  populum  late 
regem,*  Virg.  Aen,  i.  21. 

46.  medius  liquor,  *  the  intervening  water,*  *  venit  medio  vi  pontus,' 
Virg.  Aen.  3.  417 ;  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  meant.  They  stand  for 
the  West  as  the  Nile  for  the  East. 

49-62.  'Only  the  gold  unfound,  and  so  the  better  placed  while 
earth  hides  it,  let  her  fortitude  be  shown  in  spuming  rather  than  in 
gathering  with  a  hand  that  snatches  for  mortal  uses  all  that  is  sacred.' 

60.  fortiop«*dum  fortior  sit.'  It  is  a  question  whether  this  con- 
dition grammatically  qualifies  the  '  extendat '  of  the  preceding  stanza, 
or  the  *  tanget '  of  the  following  one.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  take  it 
with  the  former,  as  the  latter  matches  more  closely  with  the  condition 
laid  down  in  v.  57  foil.  *  Let  her  name  be  known  in  all  shores  from 
East  to  West,  only  as  the  despiser  of  gold,  not  as  the  greedy  searcher  for 
it.  Let  her  go  to  the  world's  end,  to  the  tropics  and  the  pole,  only  not 
to  Troy.'  This  stanza  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that  Horace,  under 
the  talk  of  Troy,  is  thinking  of  real  moral  dangers  of  his  country. 

51.  humanoa  in  uaua  must  be  taken  with  '  rapiente,'  as  it  is  anti- 
thetical to  '  sacrum,*  '  cogere '  to  *  spemere.' 

53-56.  *  Whatever  bounds  have  lien  set  to  the  world  she  shall  reach 
them  with  her  arms,  and  rejoice  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  in  what 
quarter  fiery  heat  revels  unchecked,  in  what  quarter  the  mists  and  dews 
of  rain.*  The  great  majority  of  MSS.  read  *  tanget '  as  against  the  vulg. 
'  tangat  * ;  and  there  is  some  force  in  Juno's  grudging  assent  passing  into 
a  distinct  prophecy  (cp. '  fata  dico,*  v.  57)  of  Rome's  greatness,  provided 
only  as  before  that  her  condition  is  observed. 

64.  viaera,  of  seeing  as  a  sight    Cp.  Od.  2.  15.  3. 
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55.  debaoohentur,  see  on  'decertantem,*  i.  5.  13.  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  cp.  i.  n.  17  foil.,  and  Virg.  G.  i. 
234-336  '  una  conisco  Semper  sole  nibent  et  torrida  semper  ah  igni, 
(^uam  circum  extremae  dextra  laevaqne  trahuntnr  Caerulea  glade  con- 
cretae  atque  imbribus  atris.' 

57.  bellioosis,  '  they  will  seek  empire  by  arms  ;  the  destiny  which  I 
have  announced  is  theirs  on  this  condition.* 

58.  pii  .  .  fidentes,  two  motives  may  induce  them  to  forget  her 
warning ;  filial  feeling  towards  their  iJLijTp6no\tSf  overweening  confidence 
in  their  own  powers. 

61.  alite  lugubri « ' malis  auspiciis*;  i.  15.  5  'mala  avi/  4.  6.  23 

*  potiore  alite.* 

6'2.  iterabitur,  '  the  fortunes  of  Troy,  if  in  an  evil  hour  it  is  called  to 
life  again,  shall  be  repeated  in  an  overthrow  as  sad  as  before.*  The 
hypallage  whereby  *  rcnasccns '  is  made  to  agree  with  Troy's  foitimes 
rather  than  with  Troy  helps  fn  point  oi  feelinf^  io  make  it  more  clear 
that  any  new  life  of  the  city  would  be  but  the  old  life  repeated,  and 
would  tnd  in  the  same  catastroj^he ;    in  point  of  grammar  it  leaves 

*  itcrabitur '  without  any  proj^er  subject,  for  it  is  the  past  destiny  which 
can  properly  l>c  said  to  be  repeated,  not  the  one  which  is  reopened. 

63.  victrices,  victorious  before  and  to  be  victorious  again. 

64.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  46  *  lovis  .  .  Et  soror  et  conjux,*  Ilom.  II.  i6.  432. 
Her  pre-eminent  digriity  is  a  second  assurance  that  the  armament  will 
not  be  led  in  vain. 

65.  ter  .  .  t«r,  Virg.  G.  I.  2S1,  283. 

aSneus,  almost  a  proverbial  phrase  for  great  strength,  £pp.  1. 1.  60, 
Acsch.  in  Ctes.  §  84  xoXkoU  koi  6Jba^avrivois  Ttix^aiv. 

^^.  auctore  Phoebo.  A  few  MSS.  read  *  ductore,'  which  might  be 
])arallclctl  by  *  i)otiorc  ductos  Alitc  muros,'  4.  6.  23,  but  the  vulg.  is 
amply  supported  by  Wig.  G.  3.  36  '  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor.*  The 
expression  might  have  been  usetl  to  mean  merely  *  with  the  advice  of 
I'hoebus,'  but  it  doubtless  refers  to  the  legend  that  Apollo  himself  built 
the  walls  of  Troy ;  cp.  Propert.  4.  6.  43  '  murorum  Romulus  auctor.* 
meis  Argivis.  Argos  being  a  chief  seat  of  Juno*s  worship,  i.  7.  S. 

67.  uxor  .  .  virum  pueros,  the  men  slain,  the  women  sold  to 
slaver)'. 

60.  conveniet,  the  future  suits  the  following  'Qno,  Mnsa,  tendis*? 
Horace  would  suggest  that  there  is  something  left  unsaid.  With  the 
end  of  the  Ode  cp.  that  of  a.  i. 

72.  lei»iH% 
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Ode  IV. 

'  Calliope,  aid  me  in  my  song.  Is  it  a  delusion^  or  am  I  already  among 
the  Muses f  hearing  and  seeing  them  ?  I  am  their  favourite.  In  my 
chiltihood  the  wood-pigeons  covered  me  with  leaves  when  I  was  asleep 
on  the  hillside f  and  through  life  the  Muses  have  given  me  a  special  pro- 
tection. For  their  love  I  escaped  Philippic  and  the  falling  tree^  and 
shipwreck  off  Palinurus,  And  they  are  Caesar's  solace  and  refreshment 
too.  They  giTte  him  gentle  counsels^  afid  he  accepts  them.  We  all 
know  how  Jove*s  bolt  swept  away  the  brutal  Titans ;  for  all  their 
strength  of  arm,  and  piled  mountains  and  uprooted  trusy  they  couli 
not  stand  against  Pallas  and  the  gods  who  ranged  themselves  around 
her.  Strength  without  mind  falls  of  its  own  weight;  strength^  tempered 
with  moderationy  the  gpds  advance  ami  protect.  The  giants  are  in 
Tartarus f  and  will  never  be  released.  Lawless  lust  is  punished  with 
endless  chains* 

This  Ode  deals  with  the  side  of  the  imperial  rJgime  which  probably 
did  most  to  attract  and  hold  fast  such  adherents  as  Horace  himself.  The 
Muses  themselves  *  gave  gentle  counsels  to  Caesar.'  It  was  the  regime 
of  moderation,  of  refinement,  of  literary  culture.  Those  who  still  con- 
tmued  to  conspire  against  this  gentle  rule  were  as  the  giants  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Olympian  gods,  and  restore  the  dominion  of  insensate 
force  and  lawless  lust.     But  force  without  wisdom  is  powerless. 

Line  1.  desoende  oselo,  for  the  Muses  were  *0\viivi&^s,  Hom.  II.  a. 
491 :  not,  as  the  Scholiast  thought,  with  reference  to  the  last  Ode  and 
the  *  sermones  dcorum.* 

dio  . .  znelos,  see  on  i.  3a.  3. 

tibia  .  .  seu  voce  acuta  .  .  seu  fidibiis.  The  construction  is  not 
quite  perfect.  There  are  not  three  choices  offered,  as  might  appear, 
the  pipe,  or  the  voice,  or  the  stringed  instruments,  but  (as  Ritter  points 
out)  two.  The  voice  will  be  used  in  any  case;  the  alternative  is 
between  two  tones  of  the  voice  and  two  several  accompaniments  which 
suit  them.  Horace  asks  first  that  the  melody  shall  be  on  the  pipe ;  he 
corrects  this,  and  laying  the  emphasis  on  '  longum,'  leaves  it  to  Calliope 
(so  long  as  in  this  respect  it  is  such  as  he  asks  for)  to  decide  whether  it 
shall  be  *  voce  acuta  *  (and  so  accompanied  by  the  pipe)  or  *  voce  gravi ' 
(and  so  accompanied  by  the  stringed  instrument).  There  is  the  same 
choice  given  to  Clio  (i.  la.  a),  *lyravel  acri  [cp.  *  w^aXA. n w»*\'Y^Aa^  \ 
and  the  two  kinds  of  accompaniment  foT  \'ync  ^oeXrj  vl^  cotbiss^^^  >sv 


■  L.  I.  JJ ;  Ac  is  oiled  '  n^iax '  ■ 
IB  m  GmA.    The  w[«.liijini  af  tkt  tticktjT^  tad  the  KfMiB- 
IB  cBffeni  u  cack  MtcniKC  aC  it,  kfe  iatodcd 

njocitT  of  the  MSS,«t 

Aov  that  la  earij  lias 


I  ibc  pntpcrty  at  Hcrm* 
lEpotL  I  J.  9  ■  fiile  Cflkxs  ';.  kad  tu  Mn^  open  od  both  uda  like  t 
lurp.  Bentley.  ud  Mgrt  rattcoit  ojitott,  hate  timed  '  ve'  to  'ipic' 
so  '.hit.  'sdits  cittuni^oe'  irill  be  — *6dibci  ciltMiac.'     Cp.  Viig.  Aen. 

n  heai,  or  Ls  il  a  "fine  tncy" 

unabilia  iiuaai&.  za  oivmoroo  :  midneu.  but  one  of  whicb  1 
ihotlii  a~-t  wiih  tu  l<  cured.  Homa:  claims  the  iwtovaieafi^t,  futria 
1,1'la;.  I'iia^ir.  p   J4J  A    ijf  m  poeL 

<>■  pi(M  lucos,  DO).  i>  Acion  iattrprded  it,  of  Elysium.  Iiut  of  clic 
»(K«lj»ii;cb  ihe  Minn  faitnt  ^  Mowir  mnu.  Plat.  Iim,  p.  JJ4A.  Cp. 
Cii.  t.  I.  s;.  3.  Jj.  1,  ^  J.  J0.4.  J.  10.  ■  f'ioi'either-'Mcros,"  'hannicd 
tiv  gtrii*.' ur  twcaiuc  ibe  '  piofsDum  tuI^hs'  U  cxclmlcd  from  them. 
7,'.  I.  I  (oil. 

9.  ma  fabulosma.  The  emphasis  on  "me'  points  out  the  coimeclion 
uith  the  pTi-ccdiitg  ^t3iiia-s  '  av  wundet  that  I  should  hear  the  Muses' 
vuice,  though  juu  do  nut.     I  hive  been  (heir  favounlc  from  my  babj- 

fkbuloaae, '  l^endan.'  '  De  quibus  fabulantur  poetic'  They  are 
itie  birds  of  \'eiins  ihnC  rliavr  her  car;  they  carry  ainbrosii  to  Zeus 
himself  (IloDi,  Oil.  11.  <i]\  The  su^jgestioa  is  that  their  actioa  in 
covering  the  child-^soet  io  leavet  was.  lik.e  Iheir  aclioni  of  whioh  legends 
lell,  '  non  bine  DU';  and,  as  Coiiinglon  remarks,  the  emphatic  con- 
juiiclioa  'rae  (abolotae,'  &:g.  it  ns  much  as  to  My,  '  I,  loo,  like  other 
|>oeti  ^as  StcsichoiDS,  Pindnr.  Aeschylus],  have  a  legend  of  my  iabncy.' 
C|>.  llomcr'is  epilhrl  in  Udyss.  19.  ibi  out^  initpvos  laei  mXai^ruv, 
'some  le(;eitdaiy  uak.' 

Volttire,  now  Munlt\o\\oic,aniouaviMi  ^l,^,i^'ys.\A■i!l,■MmB  five 
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miles  west  of  Venusia,  near  the  point  where  Apulia,  Samninm,  and 
Lucania  join. 

10.  nutriois,  so  Keller,  with  the  oldest  MSS. ;  but  it  is  hard  to  . 
account  for  the  variant  *  altricis,*  which  divides  the  authorities  with  it. 

extraflimen  Apuliae.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  great  number  of 
MSS.,  and  apparently  was  found  by  Acr.  and  Porph.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted  of  part  of  M^.  Voltur,  just  beyond  the  border  line.  Horace 
dwells  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  as  '  debateable  land '  on 
the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces,  Sat.  a.  i.  34  'Lucanus  an  Apului 
anceps/  &c.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  thi^ 
reading  was  an  early  corruption.  The  minuteness  of  the  local  descrip« 
tion  and  its  paradoxical  form  have  no  special  point ;  and  the  instances 
quoted  from  other  poets  of  variation  of  the  quantity  in  such  names  as 
Italus,  Italia ;  Priamus,  Priamides ;  Sicanus,  &&  are  hardly  parallel  to 
the  inversion  of  the  quantity  of  two  syllables  in  the  same  word,  in  the 
same  part  of  two  consecutive  lines.  It  is  doubtful  besides,  whether  the 
Roman  poets  ever  shortened  the  first  syllable  of  Apulia.  The  only 
instance  alleged  is  the  '  mare  Apulicum '  of  3.  24.  4,  where  the  reading 
is  at  least  as  doubtful  as  the  present  one.  Meanwhile,  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
(we  have  no  testimony  with  respect  to  V)  the  Berne  and  the  Paris  A,  in 
its  first  reading,  have  *  limina  PuUie,'  and  the  Scholiast  on  7  reads  the 
same,  and  explains  it  as  the  proper  name  of  the  nurse.  Acr.  and  Porph. 
seem  to  have  read  '  Apuliae,*  but,  oddly,  to  have  interpreted  it  in  the 
same  way  :  '  Fabulosam  nutricem  appellavit  quod  hae  fere  alumnis  suis 
narrare  fabulas  solent.  Extra  limen  fabulosae  Apuliae  meae  nutricis. 
Provinciae  nomcn  posuit  pro  nutricis,*  Acr.  So  also  on  v.  19,  Acr. 
'extra  casae  limen.*  'Pollia*  or  'Pullia*  is  a  name  that  occurs  in 
several  inscriptions.  It  is  barely  possible  then  that  we  have  here  the 
name  of  Horace's  nurse,  although  it  cannot  be  thought  likely  that  none 
of  his  readers  and  imitators  in  antiquity  should  have  preserved  her 
memory.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  the  word  which  completed  the 
verse  may  have  been  lost  early,  the  copyist's  eye  being  caught  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  verse ;  and  it  may  have  been  some  adjective 
such  as  '  sedulae  *  (Bentl.)  agreeing  with  '  nutricis.'  It  is  possible,  Ritter 
thinks,  that  '  Apuliae '  was  a  gloss  to  explain  some  other  name  of  the 
district,  such  as  *Daunsae.*  Mr.  Yonge's  alternative  suggestions, 
*  villulae*  and  *vilicae*  (  =  *  house-keeper  *),  both  rest  on  their  resem- 
blance to  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.  reading  Apuliae  :  the  first  also  on 
its  agreement  with  Acron*s  gloss  '  casae.'  Mr.  Munro  refuses  '  villulae ' 
on  the  ground  of  the  rarity  of  diminutives,  and  this  would  be  a  double 
diminutive,  in  Augustan  poetry. 

11.  Hom.  II.  10.  98  MafMT^  dd9rjK6T€i  4^^  itoX  (hrv^.    Yi^x  ^<t  '^q>^>ssql 
of  *  que '  see  oo  i.  $0.  5. 
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n  qnod  foret.  The  subjanctivc  eipicisei,  if  ool  a  pnipoc. 
■t  IbHI  •  iCMlt  f<ireKm  at  tbc  lime  of  Ihe  OL-lLoa  :  '  to  be  the  muvcl  ai 
■II  Hi^'  Ac  Cp.  Virg.  E.  9.  48  ■  procc^l  .  ,  Astnun  qno  scgcte^  gao- 
deiwt  favlbvi.* 

14h  nldum  Ash»roiitla«,  uf  a  tawn  nestling,  vrhCTe  yon  wodld  ml 
look  for  it,  i>n  ■  l«)|,-e  ofa  hill.  So  Cic.  de  Onit.  i.  44  'Ithaiam  iUin 
in  ■ipeiTimii  Hiulii  tan<)uat 


uill  oa  a  hilt  of  contidenble 
lITording  onljF  it  \«ry  gitep 


iir  nnij  «ile  of  Ihc  oi 
devstion,  precipitous  on  thi. 
appmich  on  the  fonrih.' 

in.  Baolinoa,  on  the  borde 
«f  i(  as  lKluii£in£  to  the  form 
tr\ti  In  the  conTcol  of  S".  N 

IS.  Farentl.    He  nune  (L .  Emains  in  the  locality,  but  s 

at  prcwnt  applied  to  a  "lllagc  on  1.  Picndo-Acton  speaks  of  the 

ancient  village  having  been  df  scrteq  lo  nit  lime.  'nmicUQc  habilatorefsi.' 

ir.  ut .  .  vit.  e«plainiag  the  subject  of  their  wonder,  '  how  it  coold  be 
ihM  1  sli't,'  Sic.     Horace  has  '  mirabimur  ut'  in  Epod.  16.  53. 

1>,  SBOra.  the  bay  lo  Apollo,  the  mjrlle  to  Venus;  and  so  they  are 
eniMtmAtic  both  of  the  future  poet  and  specially  of  the  pocl  of  love, 
■  i'..lbia,'  like  ■  sacra,'  is  intended  to  cover  both  substantives.    See  a.  1  j. 

■ja  tionstnedla.  oi  fl(i»  av.p,  ofiitd9«i  ,Hom.  Od.  18.  353I.  Thi* 
'\i  Ihiir  c\|ilan.ilioii  of  ihc  marvel :  '  such  bravery  in  a  babe  must  come 
from  the  i;o'la.  ami  must  be  nnder  their  special  protection.'  '  Aiid  so  it 
ws'i.' llonice  eontiiiues,  '  1  was  under  tbe  Muses' care,  and  have  been 


.  tollor,  the  Muses  take  him 


%ht  ui  ll.in 


and  tar 
IM.  J 


nup'i 


a  pod  snatches  a  hero  from  the 
nonles  el  in  arcem  ei  urbe'  (Sal. 


apodosis  must  be  applied  to  each  sup- 

»nin,'  -ci  ivstiT  f.Tiir,'  The  C|nthcls  contrast  the  situations  ;  thehreeiy 
hiU-top  JYaciU-alC  11  3100  fett  above  the  sea),  the  sloping  hill-side 
\*>upinuiu'  must  lefer  to  [he  S.  \V,  side  of  Tibnr,  where  the  hill  slopes 
j^nlh  tiiwarib  the  Campagnal,  and  the  sea-shore. 

'J.V  ainioum,  the  uelcomc  guest  in  the  haunts  of  the  Muses  ;  i.  26. 1 

fitnlibui  at  ahorii,  I.  36.  6 ;  Hes.  Theog.  3  ;of  the  Muses)  iiai  m 

■J«.  •  N".<l  llic  n^ul  at  rhilippi,'  1.  ■;.  13. 
ur,  il*v«l«.  *c.  '  ilii  inferis,'  and  so  'accursed.'    Epod.  16.  9. 
•rboa.  i.  ij  iMuiim,  1.  17.  ^T,  ;  **   '■ 
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28.  PalinuriLi,  the  south  promontory  of  the  gulf  of  Velia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Lucania.  Virg.  Aen.  5. 833  foil.,  6.  381.  It  is  still  *■  Punta 
di  Palinuro.'  There  is  no  other  allasion  in  Horace^s  poems  to  this 
escape  from  shipwreck,  unless  his  remembrance  of  it  is  the  source  of  the 
images  of  Od.  i.  a8  ;  see  also  on  a.  17.  19, 4. 4. 43  and  Introd.  to  Epod.  1. 
For  *  Sicula  unda*  see  on  2.  la.  a. 

29.  utcunque,  'whensoever.'    See  on  Od.  i.  17.  10. 

30.  inkanientem,  Virg.  £.  9.  43  *  insani  feriant  sine  litora  fluctus.' 
Bospomm,  a.  13.  4,  a.  ao.  14. 

82.  litoris  Assyrii,  probably  of  the  Syrian  desert,  Assyrius  being 
used  loosely  for  *  Syrius*  by  the  poets.  See  Od.  a.  11.  16,  and  cp.  Virg. 
G.  a.  465. 

viator,  opposed  to  'navita/  as  'viae'  to  *  mare,*  a.  6.  7. 

33.  Britannos,  CatuU.  11.  11  (if  that  be  the  right  reading)  'horri- 
bilem  insulam  ultimosque  Britannos.'  Tac.  Ann.  14.  30  accuses  the 
Druids  of  human  sacrifices. 

34.  Concanum,  a  tribe  of  the  Cantabri.  Virgil  attributes  the  mixing 
of  milk  with  horse's  blood  to  the  Gcloni  (G.  3.  463),  Statius  to  the 
Massagetae  (Ach.  i.  307).  Silius  (3.  360)  joins  the  Massagetae  and  the 
Concani. 

85.  pharetratos,  Virg.  Aen.  8.  725  *  sagittiferosque  Gelonos.'  All 
the  localities  have  epithets  to  express  the  savagery  of  the  inhabi- 
tants except  '  Scythicum  amnem,'  where  '  inviolatus'  has  the  same  effect 
by  implying  that  others  could  not  visit  the  Tanais  with  equal  safety. 

37.  V08  supplies  the  connection  with  the  preceding  stanzas,  as  if  it 
were  *vos  eaedem.*  The  same  Muses  who  protect  the  poet  are  the 
solace  of  Caesar,  glad  to  have  -  done  with  war  and  to  listen  to  their 
gentle  counsels. 

altum.  Sat.  a.  5. 62  '  ab  alto  Demissnm  genus  Aenea,'  Virg.  Aen.  10. 
875  *altus  Apollo.'     Cp.  Od.  i.  6.  11  *egregii  Caesaris.' 
Simula'  simulac'    Od.  i.  12.  27,  Sat.  a.  3.  226,  &c. 

38.  abdidit ;  this  is  the  reading  of  A,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has 
distinct  support  from  a  Scholiast,  Acron  interpreting  it  by  '  interius 
recondidit.'  Cp.  £pp.  i.  i.  5  of  the  retired  gladiator,  'latet  abditus 
agro.'  Orelli,  following  B,  has  'addidit,'  which  is  used  in  the  same 
connection,  as  if  it  were  the  technical  word,  in  Tac.  Ann.  13.  31  '  Colo- 
niae  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  veteranis  firmatae  sunt'  Bentley  sup- 
ports '  reddidit '  (which  also  has  respectable  MS.  authority)  by  Tac.  Ann. 
1 .  1 7  '  praetorias  cohortes  quae  post  sedecim  annos  penatibus  suis  red- 
didit.' In  point  of  sense,  *  abdidit  *  or  *  reddidit  *  is  much  preferable  to 
'  addidit,'  as  helping  the  general  idea  that  the  war  is  over.  It  is  the 
soldiers,  not  the  towns,  that  Horace  is  thinking  of.  '  Addidit '  views 
the  action  from  the  side  of  the  towns. 

X  2  lil% 


K.M<a  Indiae  as  bjr  Ik 


rr,.7«  :,-.  i:.  The  boll  himg 
iKiiv;  iei^iteoi  onr  feeling 
,;  i-Mij.     BezLtley  cuodcmni 

ir :  w,.vr'-l  therefore  slier  ii 


-vforl.i,  js  well  as   the  « 

ihe  quiet  gods. 

all  Iheii  varieiy  they  hav 
n  and  juiL   U  U  <.Ve  V.— - 


■.;e  irt.  ;  o.ctroit  it  the  epithets  ei- 
i-i'  ,-vt:-_s,"  1.  54-  9*  ^'^  ^'  '«» 
"  ;-.v.e?  i-:  lie  '.iiing  and  the  sjd  reitic 

7  cir;.-  :=  a'.i  tlrf,  ihey  are  all  alike 
t'i  TT.i-r^fr  ol"  marking  a  contrail  by 
■.e  uto  ibir.gs  tontiasied  see  on  a.  3.  9, 
at  ihe  epithets  acinally  given  are  all 
r.likeiihood  in  Ihe  nay  of  his  rule.     He 

1  of  men ;    the  (uraioil  of 

ne  mlei. 
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our  idea  of  his  power,  and  describes  its  nature.  The  construction  is, 
'  qui  temperat  terram  et  mare,  et  regit  urbes  regnaque/  8cg. 

49.  Newman  criticises,  not  without  justice,  the  inconsistency  between 
this  stanza  and  the  last.  '  Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  *  mars  the 
effect  of  the  picture  of  imperial  calm.  Jove,  it  would  seem,  was 
frightened  ;  the  ultimate  victory  was  due  to  other  gods.  Horace  almost 
seems  to  forget  that  he  has  localised  the  majesty  of  heaven  in  Jupiter. 
His  object  now  is  to  exalt  Pallas,  the  representative  of  mind.  The 
power  of  heaven  was  cowed,  but  the  mindytzs  unshaken. 

50.  fldens  brachiia,  x'^P*^^*  vtvoiBdrts^  Hom.  II.  12.  135;  but 
Horace  intends,  by  the  collocation  of  *  horrida,'  to  give  the  force  of '  fidens 
brachiis  quibus  horrebat.*  It  is  of  the  hundred-handed  giant  and  his 
fellows  that  he  is  thinking. 

51.  fratres,  Otus  and  Ephialtes.     Hom.  Od.  11.  307  foil, 
tendentes  imposuiase.     This  is  quoted  by  Mad  v.  (L.  G.  $  407, 

obs.  2)  with  Virg.  Aen.  6.  77  *  si  pcctore  possit  Excussisse  deum,*  for  the 
poetical  use  (*  like  the  Greek  aorist  *)  of  the  perf.  inf.  for  the  pres.  inf. ; 
but  they  both  seem  to  come  under  the  regular  use  (which  he  distin- 
guishes in  his  Opusc.  Academ.  2.  119),  in  cases  where  there  is  definite 
reference  to  a  completed  action.  The  object  in  view  was  not  only  to 
place  Pelion  on  Olympus,  but  to  leave  it  standing  there.  This  reference 
is  clear  in  the  old  use  of  the  perf.  infc  after  *volo*  in  prohibitions  (*ne 
quis  habuisse  velit,'  Sclum  de  Bacch.  So  Horace,  *  Ne  quis  humasse 
velit,*  S.  2.  3.  187;  it  is  analogous  to  the  perf.  conj.  in  direct  prohibition. 
This,  and  not  any  aoristic  use,  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of '  ne  libeat 
iacuisse,*  in  Virg.  G.  3.  436).  So  also  in  the  use  after  'nolo,*  Sat.  i.  2. 
28  ;  *  malo,'  S.  2.  8.  79 ;  '  euro,'  Epp.  i.  17.  5,  i.  18.  59 ;  *caveo,'  A.  P. 
168.  So,  again,  in  *  veraces  cecinisse/  C.  S.  25  ;  *  licet  dixisse,'  Od.  3. 
29-  43;  *gaudet  pepulisse,'  3.  18.  15;  'gaudet  posuisse/  i.  34,16; 
*iuvat  collegisse,*  i.  i.  4. 

opaco  Olympo,  'frondosum  Olympura,'  Virg.  G.  1.  282;  II^Xioi' 
flvo(Ti<f>vK\ov,  Hom.  Od.  11.  304.  Horace  has  returned  to  the  Homeric 
arrangement  of  the  mountains  (omitting  Ossa),  which  Virgil  had  in- 
verted. But  in  so  doing  he  has  left  the  epithet  with  what,  in  his 
arrangement,  is  the  least  appropriate  substantive.  In  Homer  and  Virgil, 
the  '  nodding  woods  *  on  the  top  add  to  the  picture. 

62.  The  labouring  rhythm  of  the  line  is  probably  meant  to  be  imitative. 

63.  Typhoeufl,  Pind.  P.  i,  Virg.  Aen.  9.  715. 
Mimas,  Eur.  Ion  214. 

64.  Porphyrion,  Pind.  P.  8.  ij  fiatnkfvs  yiyavrcay, 
statu,  of  the  attitude  of  one  offering  fight. 

66.  Bhoetus,  Hor.  Od.  2.  19.  23. 
66.  "EncelAdua,  Virg.  Aen.  3.  578. 
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57.  FallAdU,  see  note  on  v.  49.  The  goddess  of  wisdom  is  the  ceo- 
tral  figure.  By  her  side  ('  hinc  .  .  hinc  *)  are  ranged  all  the  other  gods ; 
but  of  the  three  named  to  represent  them  if  one  is  characterised  by  fiery 
zeal,  the  other  two  suggest  queenly  dignity  and  poetic  grace. 

58.  avidos,  absol.  as  in  Tac.  Ann.  i.  51  *avidae  legiones*;  mofe 
usually  with  a  genitive,  as  '  avidus  pugnae,'  Viig.  Aen.  1 3. 430.  Homer's 

60.  *  Whom  they  could  never  hope  to  find  unarmed  and  miprepared 
for  battle.*  The  following  stanza  is  intended  to  accumulate  inoages  of 
Apollo,  his  grace  of  form  and  his  pursuits,  which  contrast  with  the  '  un- 
couth and  brutal  Titans,'  his  haunts  by  streams  and  woodland,  the 
fount  of  the  Muses,  the  long  hair  of  youth  and  of  the  bard  (see  00  4. 
6.  a6).  We  may  note,  also,  in  illustration  of  w.  63,  64,  that  when 
Virgil  would  express  Aeneas'  beauty  and  grace  of  movement,  he  com- 
pares  him  to  Apollo  leading  the  dance  in  Delos,  when  he  revisits  it  from 
Lycia  (Aen.  4.  144). 

61.  lavit.     For  the  form  see  on  a.  3.  18. 

68.  natalem  silvam,  Virg.  1.  c.  'matemam  Delon.*  For  other 
notices  of  Apollo's  migration  between  Patara  and  Delos  see  Herod,  i. 
82,  Find.  I.  39. 

65.  Eur.  Fr.  Temen.  11  ^^17  hk  7'  d/ia^  iroAA<Lr<$  nVrcc  fiXdfifir. 

66.  temperatam,  *  under  control ' ;  possibly,  as  Conington  suggests, 
with  a  reference  to  the  use  of  ^temperare  vinum';  'tempered/ 
*  softened,'  by  the  admixture  of  mind.  Orelli  points  out  how  the  repeti- 
tion of  *  vis,'  Wim,'  *  vires,'  marks  the  application  of  the  preceding  ^9T}'P9. 

69.  testis  mearom  sententiarum.  It  is  rather  a  rough  and  prosaic 
turn  for  Horace ;  but  he  is  probably  trying  to  be  Pindaric  See  on 
4.  4.  18.  On  the  variance  of  the  MSS.  between  Gyas  and  Gigas  see  on 
a.  17.  14. 

70.  integrae,  i.  q.  '  intactae,'  rip  M  napBhov. 

71.  temptator,  airaf  X(7.  from  the  Greek  vtipaffrqs. 
73.  dolet,  is  still  in  pain. 

suis.  i.  e.  '  se  natis.' 

75.  peredit,  has  eaten  a  way  through,  so  as  to  set  them  free. 

76.  impositam,  according  to  Pindar  and  Aeschylus,  on  T3^hoeus; 
according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  3.  578)  on  Enceladus ;  according  to  Calli- 
machus  (Hymn,  in  Del.  141),  on  Briareus. 

celer,  for  all  its  haste. 

77.  Tityi,  2.  14.  8,  3.  11.  21,  4.  6.  2,  Horn.  Od.  11.  576  foil.,  Pind.  P. 
4.90. 

78.  addituB,  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  90  'nee  Teucris  addita  luno  Usquam 
aberit,*  with  Conington's  explanation  of  it  as  a  slight  extension  of  *  comi- 
tern  se  addere,'  *  comes  ad^*  v;v\i.  n,  «>a%V 

i8a 
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80.  Firithoum,  4.  7.  27,  for  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpine. 
Theseus,  who  aided  him,  and  for  a  time  shared  his  punishment,  was 
released  by  Hercules. 

Ode  V. 

^Jcve^s  thunder  proves  him  the  sovereign  of  the  sky,  Augustus  shall 
prove  himself  a  god  upon  earth  by  adding  to  the  empire  Britain  and  the 
hateful  Farthians — O  shame  to  think  of  the  disgrace  not  yet  wiped  away  t 
— JHoman  soldiers  living  as  captives,  forgetjul  of  name  and  country,  and 
country's  gods,  ^  This  was  the  danger  that  Regulus  foresaw  if  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  hope  for  ransom — **  Let  them  diCy*  he  said,  "  and  pity 
them  not.  I  have  seen  with  my  atvn  eyes  the  sight  of  shame :  Roman 
standards  nailed  up  in  Punic  temples  with  armour  thai  was  taken  not 
from  the  dead  but  from  the  living: — Roman  citizens  with  their  hands 
bound  behiml  their  bcuks — Carthage  peaceful  and  busy : — the  work  ofouf 
war  undone.  Will  you  buy  those  soldiers  back  again  ?  It  will  be  a 
luaste  of  money.  The  deer  caught  in  the  net  does  not  fight  again  if  you 
loose  itf  nor  does  the  man  who  has  once  feared  death  make  a  soldier  again. 
He  does  not  know  what  war  means T  He  put  aside  his  wife  and  child- 
ren^  and  hung  his  head  as  one  disgraced,  till  the  senate  listened  to  his 
advice  ;  then  he  went  back  to  torture  and  death  with  as  light  a  heart  as 
if  he  were  going  for  a  holiday^ 

.  Another  phase  of  Augustus'  rule.  He  is  to  retrieve  the  deeply-felt 
disgrace  of  Charrae,  and  to  restore  the  healthy  military  spirit  of  ancient 
Rome.  We  have  in  the  story  of  Regulus  at  once  a  measure  of  the 
disgrace  to  be  retrieved, — *  It  is  the  very  disgrace  which  he  feared  and 
foretold  and  went  back  to  the  torture  in  order  to  prevent,' — and  a 
picture  of  the  true  Roman  spirit  which  is  to  be  reawakened. 

The  whole  sentiment  of  the  speech  may  be  compared  with  Liv.  22. 59-6  r. 

The  story  of  Regulus*  mission  to  Rome  is  not  found  in  Polybius,  a 
fact  which  has  been  held  to  throw  doubt  on  its  truth.  It  is  summarized 
in  the  Epitome  of  Liv.  18.  With  Cicero  it  is  a  commonplace.  It  is 
told  at  length  in  the  De  Off.  3.  27,  a  passage  of  which  Horace  recalls 
several  turns  of  thought  and  expression.  *  M.  Attilius  Regulus,  cum 
consul  iterum  in  Africa  ex  insidiis  captus  esset,  duce  Xanthippo  Lace- 
daemonio,  imperatore  autem  patre  Hannibalis  Ilamilcare,  iuratus  missus 
est  ad  senatum  ut  nisi  redditi  essent  Poenis  captivi  nobiles  quidam  rediret 
ipse  Karthaginem.  Is  cum  Romam  venisset  utilitatis  speciem  v\dft.\3»X\ 
sed  eam^  at  res  deciarat,  falsam  iudicavlt ;  c^i>ait  et«X  \aX\%\  Taws««.>a. 
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patria,  esse  domi  suae  cnm  vxore,  cnm  liberis;  qnam  calamitatem 
ftccepisset  in  bello,  commnnem  fortnnae  bellicae  iudicantem,  teneie  coo- 
sularis  dignitatis  gradum.  Quis  negat  haec  esse  utilia ?  Quern  censes? 
Magnitude  animi  et  fortitude  negat.  Num  locupletiores  qnaeris  anc- 
tores?  Harum  enim  est  virtutum  proprium  nihil  extimescere,  omnia 
humana  despicere ;  nihil  quod  homini  accidere  possit  intolenmdiim 
putare.  Itnque  quid  fecit  ?  In  senatum  venit ;  mandata  exposuit ;  sen- 
tentiam  ne  diceret  recusavit ;  "  quamdiu  iureiurando  hostiom  teneretur 
non  esse  se  senatorem."  Atque  illud  etiam  (O  stultum  hominem — 
dixerit  quispiam,— et  repugnantem  utilitati  suae !)  reddi  captives  negavit 
esse  utile  :  "  illos  enim  adolescentes  esse  et  Ikhios  duces,  se  iam  confec- 
turn  senectute."  Cuius  quum  valuisset  auctoritas  captivi  retenti  sunt ; 
ipse  Karthaginem  rediit :  ncque  eum  caritas  patriae  retinnit  nee  suemm. 
Neque  vero  turn  ignorabat  se  ad  crudelissimum  hostem  et  ad  exqnisita 
supplicia  proficisci :  sed  iusiurandum  conservandnm  putabat' 

Compare  de  Senect.  20,  de  Fin.  5.  27,  pre  Sest.  59,  in  Pis.  19  '  M. 
Regulus  quem  Karthaginienses  resectis  palpebris  illigatum  in  machina 
vigil  ando  necaverunt.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  argument  against  ransoming  Roman 
soldiers,  as  it  appears  in  the  Ode,  is  an  addition  to  the  story. 

Line  1.  caele,  with  '  regnare,*  opposed  to  •  praesens.*  Jupiter  in 
heaven,  Caesar  upon  earth,  i.  12.  51,  58, 

credidimus,  a  perf.,  'so  much  the  world  has  already  come  to 
believe.' 

2.  praesens  diviu,  opposed  to  the  unseen  gods  of  heaven;  cp.  I.  2. 
45  '  scrus  in  caelum  redeas/  It  suggests,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  its 
more  usual  sense  of  '  present  to  bless ' ;  cp.  4.  1 4.  43  *  tutela  praesens 
Italiae/  Virg.  E.  i.  43-45,  where  Augustus  is  the  *  praesens  divus  *  in 
both  senses. 

8.  Britannis.  Cp.  i.  35.  29,  where  Augustus  is  spoken  of  as  medi- 
tating the  same  two  exploits,  *  Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos  Orbis 
Britannos,  et  iuvenum  recens  Examen  Kois  timendum  Partibus  Oceano- 
que  nibro.* 

4.  imperio,  see  on  i.  2.  26. 
gravibus  Persia,  see  on  i.  2.  22. 

5.  milesne.  This  burst  of  indignation,  the  more  forcible  for  the 
conventional  tone  of  the  first  stanza,  is  immediately  suggested  by  the 
mention  of  the  hateful  Parthians.  Augustus  is  to  subject  them  to  the 
Roman  sway.  '  Can  it  be  that  Roman  soldiers  have  borne  to  live,  to 
marry,   and  grow  old  as  their  slaves  ?    What  a  change  from  the  old 

spiiii,  the  spirit  of  Regu\\is\' 
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Crsssi.  M.  Licinius  Crassns  Dives,  the  rival  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  sharer  with  them  in  the  league  sometimes  called  the  First  Trium- 
virate, was  defeated  B.C.  53,  at  Charrae  in  Mesopotamia,  by  Surenas, 
general  of  Orodes  I ;  20,000  Romans  were  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners,  and  ao,ooo  left  dead,  amongst  whom  was  Crassus. 

coniuge  barbora.  Neither  with  '  turpis,'  as  Ritter  takes  it,  nor 
necessarily  with  *  maritns,'  as  Dill',  and  Orelli,  though  they  support  it 
by  Ov.  Her.  4.  i.  34  '  fratre  marita  soror ' ;  but  an  ablative  'absolute ' 
as  much  as  '  te  duce,'  &c.  (see  on  2.  i.  la),  an  ablative  of  the  circum- 
stance which  justifies  the  whole  appellation  '  turpis  maritus  *  (we  may 
compare  Virg.  Aen.  i.  75  'pulcra  faciat  te  prole  parentem  *),  the  collo- 
cation pairing,  in  Horace's  manner,  the  correspondent  words  '  turpis,* 
*  barbara,*  *  maritus/  *  coniuge.*  The  *  disgrace  *  the  Commentators 
illustrate  from  Virg.  Aen.  8.  688  *  sequiturque  (nefas)  Aegyptia  coniux,* 
and  Liv.  43.  3  '  ex  militibus  Romanis  et  ex  Hispanis  mulieribus  cum 
quibus  connubium  non  esset  natos  se  memorantes.* 

6.  vixit,  as  its  place  shows,  emphatic,  '  has  endured  life,'  has  bought 
life  at  such  a  price. 

7.  pro  curia, '  the  senate,*  as  in  a.  1. 14  'consulenti  curiae.'  The  force 
of  *  inversi  *  is  thrown  back  upon  '  curia  *  after  Horace*s  manner  :  see  on 
I.  a.  I,  cp.  1. 5.  5  *  fidem  mutatosque  Deos.*  'The  senate  is  changed,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  morals  and  discipline,  of  which  it  was  the  guardian, 
is  overset.  Compare  the  part  played  by  the  senate  in  the  subsequent 
story  of  Regulus,  v.  45.  Pro  interj.  is  followed  either  by  a  nom.  or 
accus. 

8.  aocerorum,  plural,  of  the  race,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  has 
married,  as  Hom.  IL  3.  49  vvhv  dydpSrv  alxf'^Tdcuv,  and  Theocr.  24.  82 
-yafifipds  ABaydrajy. 

armia.  So  the  MSS.  with  only  one  exception,  and  the  reading  is 
illustrated  by  Justin's  account  of  the  practice  of  the  Parthians,  41.  2.  5 
'  exercitum  non  ut  aliae  gentes  liberorum,  sed  maiorem  partem  serviti- 
orum  habent,*  and  by  the  story  (quoted  by  Merivale  from  Flor.  4.  10, 
and  Veil.  Paterc.  2.  8a)  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  expedition  of 
M.  Antonius  by  a  Roman  in  the  Parthian  ranks,  '  qui  clade  Crassiani 
exercitus  captus  .  .  fortunam  non  animum  mutasset.*  Canter's  con- 
jecture, 'arvis,*  was  warmly  supported  by  Bentley.  It  has  since  been 
found  in  one  MS.  of  no  great  antiquity.  There  is  force  in  Bentley*s 
argument,  that  Horace's  indignation  is  moved  not  by  Romans  having 
borne  arms  against  their  country,  '  quod  falsnm  et  inauditum,*  but  by 
their  consenting  to  live  and  marry  among  their  captors, '  obliti  Romani 
nominis.*  The  charge  seems,  w.  25,  30,  31,  36,  to  be  rather  that  they 
are  cowards  than  renegades.  In  the  presence,  hoH<«s«^  ^^  ^'t.  ^^Ks^. 
testimony  he  has  Dot  persuaded  many  ol  XhKi  e^Moi^ 
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f>,  aub  rega,  '  invi(Iio«um  apod  Romanos  nomen,*  Own 
Mamiui  at  Apulus.     The  Mani    q).  2.  30.  18 
iiirluiii  Manac  cdhortis*;  are  dbtinguished  by  other 
i.  167  'i^iiiia  acre  virum  Manos.'    The  Apnlian  is 
tiotii|)]iinait  ail  a  fellow  countryman  of  the  poet;  see  on  i.  22. 

10,  aiiollioruin,  aM  if  the  frenitive  of  'ancilinm';  so  * 
Surt.  Aug.  c.  101.     hor  a  collection  of  similar  cases 
I.  4.     The  *anci]e*  was  one  of  the  pledges  of  the  ctemiij- of 
I' or  the  Ifgend  of  its  descent  from  heaven,  and  for  the  ineaiuog  cf  lie 
plural  *  ancilia/  sec  (Jv.  Kast.  3.  345-3H4. 

nomlnia.  nc.  '  Komnni.' 

togao,  Virj;.  Acii.  1.  3K3  'f^entem  togatara/ 

11,  VI.  *  A«  il  VtHia'n  fire  could  be  quenched,  or  Jovc*»  Capitoi  wcr 
Irvrllcd.' 

lil  foil.  '  It  wan  this  danf^er  which  Regulus  had  foreseen  wben  he 
counncllcd  the  senate  not  to  ransom  himaolf  and  his  fellow  captnes.* 
The  (larifrrr  which  he  foresaw  was,  that  if  there  were  the  hope  of 
rantMini,  Roman  soldiers  would  come  to  prefer  captivity  to  a  fanve 
death.  Smu  they  had  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  so  much  as  even  to 
tni(;rt  their  own  country. 

I  A.  trahentis  •«- '  derivantis.'  '  Tracing  the  stream  of  ruin  that  wooki 
How  to  future  agcft  from  the  precedent,  if,*  &c  No  exact  parallel  iisr 
the  phrnite  '{MTniciem  trahere'  in  the  sense  cf  '  to  trace  the  stream  of 
ruin  '  has  )»ccn  alleged  :  though  the  metaphor  of  the  stream  is  commoo 
riiough,  as  3.  6.  19  '  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades  In  patriam  populnmque 
(ItiKit*;  but  AH  we  say  of  one  who  points  out  a  *  derivation*  that  he 
Mrrivm/  so  in  I^tin  the  idea  of  actually  drawing  a  stream  pasKS 
rawily  into  that  of  tracing  it.  Cp.  3.  17.  5  *nepotum  Per  meniores 
KTUUii  oninc  fastos  Auctore  ab  illo  ducts  originem.*  And  Virg.  G.  3. 
I J I  *  \\K  ]mtriani  Kpirum  referat,  fortcsque  Mycenas,  Neptunique  ipsa 
dnlucat  f»riginc  gentrm.'  All  the  MSS.  have  *  trahcntis*  Canters 
conjri'turr,  *  tiahrnti,*  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Schol. 
Ctuq.,  and  in  In  ItHclf  more  likely,  '  a  precedent  which  would  bring-^.. 
niln.'  lirntlry  would  read  *  exempli  trahentis/  construed  after  the 
analogy  ot  *  mnli  exempli.'  &c. 

17.  porlmt.  The  lengthening  of  the  short  s}'llable  is  possibly 
)(i«tilird  h\  the  oacHura,  see  on  a.  20.  13.  It  is  not  parallel  to  *  caeca 
timet  aliunde,*  i.  13.  16,  and  other  cases  in  which  the  metrical  accent 
tails  on  the  lengthennl  >ylUl>le.  Horace  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
a  !«ceond  trochee  in  the  Alcaic,  as  Alcaeus  himself  did.  No  alteration 
is  likely ;  *  {Kriient  *  is  doubtful  in  point  of  number,  and  *■  perires ' 
^lAchnmnn^  is  too  rhetorical. 

Immisorabilia,  unpitied  as  he  dcser\'es  to  be. 
liJ6 
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18.  Bigna  has  force  as  the  first  word  of  Regulus*  speech,  striking 
again  the  key-note  of  the  Ode,  recalling  the  bitterest  memory  of  Charrae, 
the  loss  of  the  standards.  The  twice  repeated  '  ego '  is  also  emphatic. 
'Listen  to  me — I  can  tell  you  what  .the  captivity  of  Roman  soldiers 
really  means.     I  have  seen  it.* 

20.  sine  oaede  derepta.  Contrast  Virgil's  (Aen.  11.  193)  'Spolia 
occisis  derepta  Latinis.' 

22.  retorta,  so  in  the  description  of  a  triumph,  Epp.  a.  i.  191  '  Mox 
tiahitur  mauibus  regum  fortuna  retortis.' 

tergo  libero,  ablative  of  place ;  more  usually  '  post  tergum.'  '  A 
freeman's  back  ' ;  see  on  i.  15.  19  '  adulter^s  crines.' 

28.  portas,  the  gates  of  Carthage, 
non  olausas,  the  sign  of  peace  and  security ;  '  apertis  otia  portis/ 
A.  P.  199.    Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  a.  27  '  Panduntur  portae,  iuvat  ire/  &c. 

24.  Marte  nostro,  with  *  populata/  '  the  fields  that  our  arms  had 
ravaged  again  in  tillage.' 

27.  damnum*  'pecuniae/  Forph.  Ritter  well  quotes  'grandes  rhombi 
patinacque  Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus,'  Sat  2.  a.  95.  'The 
money  is  wasted,  for  the  ransomed  soldier  will  be  worthless.' 

neque  .  .  neo,  =  as  not .  .  so  not.  Compare  the  use  of  ot^c  . .  oJ;rc 
in  a  simile,  Aesch.  Cho.  258-261  o£r'  oH^rw  yiy€$\*  dwoipOufios  v6Xiv  \ 
nifiwdv  lx<M(  ^^  ciiiMr*  €in€i$rj  fipcrois,  \  oCt*  dpxttf^s  aot  nas  58'  aiayOfU 
wv0fi^y  I  ficDfUHs  dpfi^u  $ovdvTois  ir  Ij/mai. 

28.  medicata.     A  translation  (as  '  venenum '  in  Epp.  2.  i.  207  '  Lana 
Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno/  cp.  Virg.  G.  2.  465)  of  the  Greek  iftdp-l 
fjuutoy — (papfACLOCfiVf  used  of  dyeing.  x 

taoo,  any  kind  of  dye.  Properly  a  seaweed,  used  apparently  for 
giving  the  first  dye  to  stuffs  which  were  to  be  dyed  purple,  Plin.  N.  H. 
9.38. 

SO.  deterloTibm,  masculine ;  whether  it  be  the  dative,  'to  be  re- 
stored to/  or  the  ablative,  '  to  be  replaced  in.'  '  Detcrior  a  bono,  peior 
a  malo  dicimus/  Schol. 

81.  si,  •  if  .  .  then,  and  not  till  then,'  &c. 

83.  perfldis  se  oredidit.  Cp.  3.  27.  25  '  doloso  credidit.'  'Perfidis' 
explains  and  justifies  '  credidit ' ;  although  without  such  an  opposition, 
'dedidit'  or  '  tradidit '  would  be,  as  Bentley  shows,  the  more  usual  verb. 
The  '  perfidy '  of  the  foes  to  whom  he  surrenders  is  in  point,  both  as 
showing  by  a  side  touch  the  /oily  of  his  cowardice,  and  also,  like  the 
'  closeness '  of  the  toils,  as  contributing  to  unman  the  soldier  who  has 
once  been  in  their  power. 

86.  iners,  like  *  ignavus'  =  *  imbellis,*  *  the  coward,'  4.  9.  29,  Epp.  i. 
5.  17.   Compare  Virgil's  uses  of  it,  Aen.  4. 1^8  '  S^TfiAXi\ftx&n^<^  ^«v\«s- 
cora  inter  inertia  votis  Optat  aprnm  * ;  ii.  414  *  dexVna  veoftjssBwSk'^siRXv*** 
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86.  timuitque  mortem.  Bentley  connects  these  words  with  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  and  reads  '  timnitqoe  mortem  Hinc  node  vitam  suneret 
aptius,  Pacem  et  duello  miscuit/  i.e.  *has  shrunk  from  the  sword,  which 
to  a  brave  man  is  the  security  of  life,  as  though  it  were  only  an  imple- 
ment of  death.'  '  Aptius '  is  found  in  several  MSS.,  and  some  of  value, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other  alterations,  '  hinc/  '  et,*  which  it  seems 
to  necessitate.  '  Inscius  *  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  MSS.,  and 
was  read  by  all  the  Scholiasts,  one  of  whom  interprets  '  qui  nesdret 
vitam  viro  forti  potius  de  armis  sperandom.'  Bentley  objects  to  the 
vulg.,  that  the  last  charge  'timuitque  mortem'  involves  'minorem 
culpam  quam  ea  quae  praecesserant.'  But  it  is  quite  in  the  old  Roman 
spirit  to  sum  up  the  baseness  of  the  captives  in  the  charge  that  they 
'  feared  death/  Compare  the  title  b  Tp4cas^  affixed  to  the  Spartan  who 
escaped  at  Thermopylae,  Hdt.  7.  231,  and  T3rrtaeus  8.  12  (Bexgk),  rptff' 
aavTCJV  5'  &v6pwv  via*  &w6\ca\*  6,p§Ti^. 

37.  hie,  *  captum  militem  quasi  reum  ad  indices  ductum  aggreditor,* 
Ritter. 

sumeret.     The  subjunctive  has  to  do  double  duty ;  for  that  mood  ' 
would  be  required  if  it  were  merely  the  indirect  question,    *  ignorant 
whence  he  drew ' ;  but  it  has  a  further  potential  force,  *  ignorant  whence 
he  might  draw/  *  would  draw  if  he  tried.' 

38.  pacem  duello  miscuit,  'has  forgotten  the  difference  between 
j>eace  and  war  * ;  in  the  latter  safety  is  to  be  won  only  by  the  sword. 
With  the  whole  expression  cp.  Sail.  Jug.  39  (of  one  who  had  sur- 
rendered) '  armatus  dedecore  potius  quam  manu  salutem  quaesiverat' 

40.  altior  ruinis,  'lifted  higher  (in  appearance — relative  height.) 
liy  the  fall  of  Italy.'  This  is  simpler  than  *  towering  over,'  as  Orelli 
takes  it. 

41.  fertur.  Cp.  3.  ao.  la  :  it  is  the  common  formula  when  the 
narrator  would  throw  the  responsibility  of  his  narrative  on  hearsay  or 
tradition.  Possibly  here  it  is  intended  to  call  a  momentary  attention  to 
the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Regulus  and  the  spirit  of  modem 
Rome :  *  Strange  as  it  sounds,  they  tell  us.' 

42.  ut  capitis  minor,  a  poetical  form  of  '  capitc  deminutns ' ;  the 
genitive  after  the  analogy  of  •  integer  vitae,'  *  captus  animi,'  &c  *  Capite 
deminutus  est  qui  in  hostium  potcstatem  venit,'  Fest.  It  is  in  Horace's 
manner,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  common  formula,  at  once  to  recall 
and  to  avoid  a  technicality  which,  if  literally  reproduced,  would  be 
harsh  or  pedantic.  See  on  2.  4.  24,  4.  a.  42,  4.  14.  i,  and  compare 
notes  on  3.  27.  38,  4.  15.  9.  He  refused,  according  to  Cicero,  *  senten- 
tiam  dicere/  '  to  speak  in  his  place,'  '  quamdiu  iureiurando  hostium 
teneretUT  non  esse  se  senatorem.' 

44,  Ar.  Ran.  804  I3\€\|/€v  oT»v  Tavpi\^^v  V-tK^ox  «at«. 
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45.  doneo  . .  flrmaret.  'So  long  as  he  was  striving  to  brace  up 
the  resolve  of  the  fathers  and  to  hasten  his  departure.'  A  contrast  is 
intended  between  his  stem  sadness,  so  long  as  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  the  senate  would  listen  to  his  counsel,  and  the  light  heart 
with  which,  his  purpose  accomplished,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
torture  and  death. 

46.  auctor  is  opposed  constantly  to  '  suasor' :  sometimes  as  one  who 
brings  weight  and  dignity  to  back  his  advice ;  sometimes  as  one  who 
originates  as  well  as  urges  a  proposal.  The  senate  acted  'auctore 
Rcgulo/  '  by  the  advice  and  under  the  influence  of  Regulus.* 

48.  egregius  exval,  an  oxymoron,  as  'splendide  mendax,'  3.  11.  35. 

49.  atqui  aoiebat.  Cp.  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  Introd.  from  De  Officiis,  *  Neque  vero  tum  ignorabat  [Regulus]  se 
ad  crudelissimum  hostem  et  ad  exquisita  supplicia  proficisci,  sed  iusiu- 
randum  conservandum  putabat.* 

52.  redituB,  plural,  as  in  Epod.  16.  35. 

54.  diiudicata  lite.  Cp.  Epp.  i.  7.  76  '  Run  suburbana  indictis  .  . 
ire  Latinis.*  The  advice  and  protection  of  clients  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  city  life  of  the  great  in  Rome.  (Ep.  i. 
5.  31  'postico  falle  clientem,*  &c.)  Whether  the  'lis,*  which  b  now 
over,  is  one  which  the  patron  has  heard  and  settled  himself,  or  one  in 
which  he  has  been  supporting  his  client  in  court,  is  a  question  decided 
authoritatively  each  way  by  about  an  equal  number  of  commentators, 
but  apparently  on  next  to  no  evidence. 

55.  Venafranos,  see  on  2.  6.  16. 

56.  Lacedaemonium,  2.  6.  xi  'regnata  Laconi  Rura  Phalantho.' 
Venafrum  and  Tarentum  are  named  as  places  to  which  a  Roman  would 
go  for  his  holiday.  Notice  the  quiet  ending  of  the  poem,  the  conven- 
tional epithet,  raising  no  new  picture,  appealing  at  the  most  to  distant 
historical  associations,  feeding  not  so  much  the  mind  as  the  ear,  and 
even  that  with  a  certain  sameness  of  sound.  This  characteristic  of 
Horace*s  style  is  noticed  in  the  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  %  11.  3,  and  on 
Od.  2.  19.  31,  4.  2.  57.  It  belongs  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  the 
poetic  art  generally.  The  passion  in  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  is  not 
unbridled  passion,  but  passion  felt  to  be  measured  and  controlled  by 
mind.  This  is  the  intellectual  side  of  the  pleasure  added  to  poetry 
by  the  recurrences  of  rhyme  and  metre. 
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Odd  VI. 

'  We  are  suffering  for  our  father^  sins.  They  let  the  temJtUs  go  to 
ruin.  They  let  the  scuredness  of  marriage  lams  be  tampered  with. 
Our  blood  is  poisoned,  and  we  go  from  bad  to  toorse.  They  sprang  from 
different  parents^  and  had  healthier  homes,  who  conquered  Pyrrhms  and 
Antiochus  and  Hannibal,  Our  sons  will  be  worse  than  we  cure.  Where 
is  the  remedy  ? ' 

This  Ode  is  the  complement  of  the  last.  It  traces  to  its  sooroe  the 
decline  of  the  military  spirit  of  which  that  complained,  and  indndes  in 
the  arraignment  Roman  daughters  and  mothers.  As  that  points  to 
Augustas*  plan  of  foreign  conquest,  so  this  points  to  his  restoration  of 
temples  and  religious  ceremonial  (cp.  2.  15)  and  his  legislation  on  social 
questions  (cp.  3.  23;  4.  5.  21  foil.;  Carm.  Saec  17,  20).  Cp.  Suet. 
Aug.  30,  and  Merivale,  ch.  33. 

Line  1.  immeritus,  not  that  Horace  would  say  generally  that  the 
existing  generation  was  innocent,  but  their  punishment  was  not  all  for 
their  own  sins.  In  part  they  were  *  paying  for  the  sins  of  their  sires  in 
which  they  had  had  no  share/  and  would  continue  to  pay  for  them  till 
they  undid  them. 

2.  Bomane,  a  general  address  to  the  people,  Sat.  i.  4.  85 ;  cp.  A. P. 
54,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  852. 

templa  .  .  aedesque,  synonjrms,  the  second  substantive  being  only 
a  vehicle  for  the  epithet,  like  VirgiVs  *  Limen  erat  caecaeque  fores  . . . 
postesque  relicti.* 

refeoeris,  the  task  that  Augustus  was  engaged  in.  Suet.  Aug.  30 
'Aedes  sacras  vetustate  collapsas  aut  incendio  absumtas  refecit.* 

4.  fumo,  perhaps  from  the  •  incendia  *  of  which  Suet.  1.  c  speaks. 

5.  te  minorem  geris ;  cp.  i.  12.  57  *Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus 
orbem.' 

6.  hino,  sc.  'est.*  Li  v.  41;.  39  'maiores  vestri  omnia  magnarum 
rerum  et  principia  exorsi  ab  Dis  sunt  et  finem  statuerunt.*  It  is  the 
forgetfulness  of  this  which  has  constituted  the  '  neglect '  of  the  next 
verse. 

For  the  scansion  of  principium  see  on  3.  4.  41. 

7.  neglecti,  *  because  they  were  forgotten,*  3.  2.  30  *  Diespiter 
neglectus.' 

9.  bis   Monaeses  et  Facori  manus.      Three  defeats  of  Roman 

armies  by  the  Parthians  are  recorded, — that  of  Crassus  at  Charrae  by 

Surenas,  B.C.  53 ;  that  of  Dec\d\\xs^aaLMi,\^^iiX>a&  cA\^..  KsXssqjj^  in  Syria 
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by  Pacorus  the  son  of  Orodes,  and  Labienus  the  repoblican  renegade,  in 
B.  c.  40 ;  and  that  of  M.  Antony  in  Media  in  B.  c.  36.  Pacorus  himself 
had  been  killed  in  battle  in  B.C.  38.  The  only  Monaeses  known  to 
history  was  the  Parthian  noble  who,  having  fled,  like  many  others,  from 
the  tyranny  of  Phraates  IV  (the  son  to  whom  Orodes  I  in  his  grief  at 
the  death  of  Pacorus  had  resigned  the  crown),  instigated  Antony  to 
his  ill-advised  invasion  of  Parthia  in  B.  c.  36.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Monaeses  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  general  who  defeated 
Crassus,  '  Surenas '  being  not  so  much  a  name  as  a  title,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  certainly  in  later  times :  'Zovptjvai  .  .  6p\ris  Vk  rovro  vapiL 
nipacui  6yofiay  Zosimus  (A.  D.  400-450).  £str6  would  cut  the  knot  by 
condemning  the  stanza.  Probably  Horace  is  thinking  of  the  two  greater 
defeats — of  Crassus  and  Antony — and  Monaeses  and  Pacorus  are  merely 
representatives- of  the  Parthians. 

10.  non  aiiapicatos  (in  some  good  MSS.  '  inauspicatos  *).  Bentley 
objected  to  the  series  of  accusatives  as  prosaic,  and  would  read  '  nostris ' 
or  *  nostrorum ' ;  but  *  non  auspicatos '  is  not  an  epithet,  but  predicative  : 
it  gives  the  reason  of  the  defeats  and  is  the  link  with  the  last  stanza.  It 
was  especially  mentioned  of  Crassus'  expedition  that  *  proficiscentem  in 
Syriam  diris  cum  ominibus  tribuni  plebis  frustra  retinere  conati,'  Veil. 
Pat.  2.  46. 

18.  paene,  with  *  delevit.*  *  While  we  were  intent  on  our  civil  wars 
the  barbarians  of  north  and  south  all  but  destroyed  Rome/  a  poetical 
exaggeration.     For  the  Daci  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  $  7. 

14.  Aethiopa  represents  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  Cleopatra ;  cp.  Virgil's 
account  of  the  rout  at  Actium,  Aen.  8.  705  *  omnis  eo  terrore  A^yptus 
et  Indi,  Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabaei.' 

17.  fecunda  calpae ;  for  the  gen.  cp.  *  ferax  frondis/  4.  4.  58. 
secula ;  it  has  been  a  gradual  declension  from  age  to  age. 

18.  genus  et  domos,  the  young  generation  has  vice  in  its  blood,  and 
sees  examples  of  vice  in  its  homes. 

20.  patriazn  populumque.  If  any  distinction  is  intended,  it  is 
between  the  life  and  honour  of  the  state  as  affected  by  defeat  in  war,  8cc., 
and  the  well-being  of  its  individual  citizens. 

83-36.  The  First  Punic  War,  cp.  2.  la.  3  'Siculum  mare  Poeno  pur- 
pureum  sanguine.'  The  war  with  Pjrrrhus  B.C.  275.  That  with  Antio- 
chus  ended  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  B.C.  190.    The  Second  Punic  War. 

36.  dirum,  see  on  a.  12.  2. 

87.  *  The  manly  sons  of  country-bred  soldiers.'    Ritter  would  separate 
'rusticorum'  from   ' militum,'   taking  the  latter  with   'proles,'   ass 
'militaris';    but  the  fathers  are  meant   to  have  gone  through  the 
same  training  as  the  sons, '  utiles  bello  tulit , .  «8a,h^  \iVQ.^Ks\»&\  ^^.^ 
I.  12.  42. 
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S8-44.  '  To  dig  all  day,  and  then  when  even  the  bullocks  were  tired 
out  and  loosed  from  the  plough,  to  cut  and  carry  fiigots  till  a  Sabine 
mother  called  "  enough." ' 

88.  SabelliB  ligonibus  ;  see  on  i.  31.  9  '  Galena  falce.' 

42.  mutaret  umbras,  was  making  the  shadows  of  the  hills  fall 
a  different  way  from  that  in  which  they  fell  in  the  morning.  The  whole 
stanza  describes  evening. 

44.  Horace  probably  felt  some  slight  pleasure  in  the  paradoxical  form 
of '  agens  abeunte  curru.' 

47.  daturoa,  'partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem/  Virg.  Aen.  i.  274. 

Ode  VII. 

*  DonU  weep,  Asterie^  for  your  absent  Gyges.  He  will  come  back  to 
you  with  the  spring  and  bring  a  wealth  of  Bithynian  merchtmdiic.  He 
will  come  back:  he  is  only  detained  by  the  winter  in  the  harbour  to 
which  he  was  driven  on  his  way  home.  He  lies  awake  cU  night  thinking 
of  you.  It  is  all  in  vain  that  his  hostess  Chloe  tries  every  art  to  win 
himy  sends  emissaries  to  tell  him  of  her  passion  and  to  prove  to  him  from 
mythology  the  folly  of  constancy  ;  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  it  alL  Only 
mind  you  do  as  well.  Your  tuighbour  Enipeus  is  a  brttveyouptggalltLnt, 
but  don't  open  your  window  if  he  comes  to  serenade  you.' 

As  Orelli  characterizes  it,  *  ^IhvKKiov  mercatorum  vitam  amoresque 
lyrice  describens.'  The  names  are  Greek,  the  life  Roman.  Ritter  points 
out  the  effect  of  this  Ode  in  relieving  by  its  lightness  and  grace  the 
seriousness  of  the  preceding  six.    Compare  the  position  of  Od.  i.  38. 

Metre— /V/"M  Asclepiad. 

Lines  1-8.  The  first  stanza  gives  the  reasons  why  she  should  not  weep 
for  him :  '  He  will  come  back  with  the  west  winds  of  spring  with  the 
merchandize  for  which  he  sailed,  and  he  will  come  back  true  to  you.* 
The  second  stanza  justifies  the  first  prophecy,  *  he  is  only  detained  by 
the  weather ' ;  and  the  second,  *  even  now  he  is  pining  to  be  at  home 
with  you.* 

1.  oandidi,  i.  7.  15. 

3.  Thyna,  Bithynian,  i.  35.  7,  Epp.  i.  6.  33. 

4.  fide,  an  archaic  contracted  form  of  the  genitive,  as  'die/  Virg.  G. 
I.  208.  It  appears  for  the  dative  in  Sat.  i.  3.  95  *commissa  fide.' 
There  is,  however,  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  form  here,  a  considerable 
mAJority  of  MSS.  reading  '  fidei '  as  a  dissyllai)le.    Against  this  mnit  be 

set  the  fad  that  in  Sat.  1.  i-  9S  ^2t^t^  ''i^  xmassiyssskSyQiSax  *  6dft.' 
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5.  Xotis,  the  plnr.  of  continnons  south  winds,  so  '  Aquilonibos/  3. 
10.  4. 

Oricam,  an  important  haven  on  the  coast  of  Epinis  within  the 
shelter  of  the  Acroceraunian  headland,  into  which  ships  making  the  pas- 
sage from  Greece  to  Italy  might  be  driven  by  unfavourable  winds.  The 
idea  is  that  Gyges  has  tried  to  cross  late  in  the  sailing  season  and  has 
been  driven  into  Oricus,  where  he  must  now  wait  till  the  spring  opens 
the  sea  again.    Cp.  4.  5.  9-12. 

6.  insana,  as  'vesani  Leonis/  3.  39.  19,  there  as  bringing  heat,  here 
storms. 

Caprae,  'signum  pluviale  Capellae/  Ov.  Fast  5.  113,  the  brightest 
star  of  Auriga,  to  which  also  the  Haedi  belong.  It  is  the  mythical  goat 
that  suckled  the  infant  Jupiter. 

9.  atqui,  I.  33.  9,  3.  5.  49,  Epod.  5.  67.     It  is  strongly  adversative, 

*  And  yet.'  *  He  is  sleepless  and  tearful  for  love  of  you,  and  yet  he  has 
strong  temptations  to  inconstancy.*  He  is  preparing  for  the  moral, 
'  whatever  are  your  temptations,  mind  you  are  as  constant  as  he.' 

sollioitae,  as  '  cura/  of  the  restless  preoccupation  of  love, 
hospitae,  at  whose  house  he  is  lodging. 

10.  tuia  ignibus,  '  a  passion  for  one  who  is  yours,'  '  a  passion  which 
only  you  have  a  right  to  feel.'    Cp.  the  use  of  Mgnes,*  i.  27.  15. 

12.  temptat,  as  'temptare  precando,'  Virg.  Aen.  4. 1 13.  293,  the  idea  of 
laying  siege  to  a  city,  trying  every  approach ;  probably  also  a  reference 
to  the  special  meaning  of  ircipar,  'temptator  Dianae,'  i.  4.  71* 

18.  xnulier  perflda.  Antea,  according  to  Homer ;  Sthenoboea,  ac- 
cording to  others.  The  story  of  Bellerophon's  refusal  of  An  tea's  advances 
and  of  her  unsuccessful  scheme  for  his  destruction  is  told  by  Glaucus, 
his  grandson,  in  II.  6.  155  foil. 

perflda  credulum.  She  was  treacherous  and  he  was  easy.  Horace 
delights  in  such  antithetical  placing  of  adjectives,  see  on  i.  3.  10,  and 
comp.  3.  5.  33  *perfidis  credidit.' 

14.  impulerit  with  infin. ;  see  on  i.  i.  8. 

16.  maturare  neoem,  to  hasten  a  man's  death,  i.  e.  to  kill  him  before 
his  time ;  see  Cic.  pro  Clu.  61. 

18.  Magnessam,  from  lolcus,  a  city  of  the  Magnetes  in  Thessaly, 

*  ad  differentiam  alterius  Hippolytes,  Amazonum  reginae,  uxoris  Thesei,' 
Schol. 

Hippolsrten,  Find.  Nem.  4.  56  foil.,  5.  25  foil. ;  according  to  others 
her  name  was  Astydameia.  Peleus  was  accused  by  her  to  Acastus  of 
assailing  her  honour,  rh  8*  \vavriov  ifftctv.  Acastus  left  him  alone  on 
Mount  Pelion,  having  first  taken  away  his  sword,  hoping  that  the  Cen- 
taurs might  find  him  and  slay  him ;  but  he  was  saved  b^  OQxt^\i,"«sA 
Zeus  Xenius  rewarded  his  virtue  with  the  Yiand  oi  nL\L«.\!v&. 
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20.  historic,  /jhOws,  as  Prop.  a.  i.  i6,  5.  i.  119. 

monet, '  calls  to  his  mind  * ;  *  movet '  and  <  monet '  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  the  preponderance  of  MS.  authority  in  fiivoar  of  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  conclosive.  There  is  the  same  donbt  in  the  text  of  Ot.  A.  A. 
3.  651  '  Quid  iovat  ambages  praeceptaqae  parva  monere'?  which  would 
be  the  nearest  parallel  for  this  use  of  '  monere.'  There  are  more 
abundant  illustrations  of  'movere/  '  fatorum  arcana/  Viig.  Aen.  i.  262, 
'cantus,*  ib.  7.  641. 

21.  firustra ;  for  the  emphatic  position  cp.  3.  13.  6  *Fnistra  . .  nam 
gelidos/  &c. 

aoopulia  sordior,  a  commonplace  of  the  poets.  Cp.  Epod.  17.  53 
'Non  saxa  nndis  surdiora  navitis*;  Eur.  Med.  iS  dn  8i  Wrpot  4 
9a\6ffaios  /vAvfiwr  dirovci,  with  the  same  intended  ozymoron  as  in 
<  surdior  .  .  aadiL' 

Icari,  either  '  of  the  island  Icarus,'  otherwise  called  Icaria  (see 
on  Od.  I.  I.  15),  from  which  the 'mare  Icarium*  was  named;  or  less 
likely  '  of  Icarus/  sc.  the  son  of  Daedalus,  as  if  the  sea  might  be  called 
'  mare  Icari '  as  well  as  '  mare  Icarium/  and  then  the  rocks  that  border 
it  the  '  rocks  of  Icarus.* 

22.  adhuc,  'to  this  hour/  not,  as  'hactenus'  would,  implying  any 
doubt  of  his  continuing  so. 

integer,  2.  4.  22. 

at  tibi  by  its  emphatic  position  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  poem. 

23.  Enipeus,  the  name  taken  from  a  river  of  Thessaly;  compare 
'Hebrus/  3.  12.  6.  Compare  the  same  Ode  for  the  accomplishments 
likely  to  win  a  lady^s  heart,  '  simul  unctos  Tiberinis,*  Sec,,  and  notice 
there  also  the  combination  of  Greek  names  with  all  the  drcnmstanoes  of 
Roman  life. 

28.  Tuaoo  alveo;  Sat.  2.  2.  32  'anmis  Tusci/  Virg.  G.  I.  499 
*  Tuscum  Tiberim.* 

denatat,  avo^  Kty. 

29.  neque,  Madv.  §  459,  obs. 

80.  sub,  'at  the  sound  of,*  as  vw6f  e.g.  Soph.  El.  711  x^^^^*^  ^^ 
adXmyyos  f^av. 


Odd  VIII. 

The  Ode  is  written  for  an  expected  or  imagined  visit  of  Maecenas,  on 

the  first  anniversary  of  the  poet's  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  tree 

(2,  13,  2.  17.  27,  3. 4.  27).    The  festival  of  March  i  was  the  Matronalia. 

Maecenas  is  supposed  on  his  cutrj  XoNioii^«  v«^%Xcan  be  the  reason  that 
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a  bachelor's  home  shows  preparation  for  sacrifice  on  such  a  day.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  poet  is  paying  a  vow  to  Bacchns,  which  he  had  made 
at  the  time  of  his  miraculous  preservation.  *  The  best  wine  is  to  be 
brought  out/  and  so  the  Ode  passes  into  an  invitation  to  Maecenas  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  time — to  forget  the  troubles  of  State.  *  All 
is  going  well ;  the  Dadans  are  checked,  the  Parthians  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  even  the  Cantabrian  subdued  at  last,  and  the  Scythians  un- 
stringing their  bows ;  Maecenas  may  enjoy  a  little  privacy  and  immunity^ 
from  care.* 

On  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Ode  see  Introd.  to  Books 
i-iii,  §  8. 

Line  1.  Martiis  Kalendis,  'femineas  Kalendas,'  Juv.  9.  53.  The 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Matronalia  are  told  in  Ov.  Fast.  3.  233  foil. 

2.  flores,  part  of  the  rites  of  the  day.     *  Ferte  deae  flores :  gaudet  . 
florentibus  herbis  Haec  dea :  de  tenero  cingite  flore  caput*'  Ov.  1.  c. 

4.  oaespite  vivo,  a  temporary  altar  of  fresh-cut  turf;  i.  19.  14. 
Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  I3.  118  'In  medioque  focos  et  dis  communibus  aras 
Gramineas.' 

5.  docte  sermones,  '  for  all  your  skill  in  the  lore  of  either  tongue.' 

*  Sermones,'  X^70*,  will  include  literature,  antiquities,  and  mythological 
and  ritual  knowledge. 

utriusque  linguae,  an  habitual  phrase  for  Greek  and  Latin,  bar- 
barous tongues  being  ignored.  '  Ut  par  sis  in  utriusque  orationis  facul- 
tate,*  Cic  de  Off.  i.  i.  i.  Cp.  Hor.  Sat.  1.  10.  33.  Horace  addresses 
Maecenas  as  '  docte '  in  £pp.  i.  19.  I. 

6.  voveram.  The  plpft.,  because  he  is  explaining  the  antecedent 
ground  of  a  past  action,  viz.  of  this  preparation  of  the  altar,  flowers,  &c. 

dulces  epolas,  '  a  dainty  feast ' ;  cakes  were  offered  as  well  as  the 
victim.  Mart.  9.  91.  15  foil.  *  Sic  Martis  tibi  serviant  Kalendae  Et  cum 
ture  meroque  victimaque  Libetur  tibi  Candidas  ad  aras  Secta  plurima 
quadra  de  placenta.* 

7.  Libero;  see  on  Od.  a.  17.  a8.  Bacchus  would  interfere  to  pre- 
serve him  as  one  of  the  gods  of  poetry. 

caprum,  a  goat,  as  the  fitting  offering  to  Bacchus.  Virg.  G.  a.  380; 

•  white,*  because  he  is  one  of  the  *  Di  supcri*;  black  victims  were  offered 
to  the  'inferi.* 

funeratus,  '  brought  to  my  grave.'  The  word  in  this  metaphorical 
sense  is  Horace*s  own. 

9.  hie  dies,  &c.  '  this  day  a  holiday  in  each  returning  year.* 

10.  In  order  to  ripen  the  wine  sooner,  it  was  customary  to  con&t^:^&5^ 
the  '  apotheca  *  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  at^osfe^  \o  ^t  wstf^^  -axA^w'sJ^ 
air  of  the  bath  /omaces.    This  lendeied  \1  tcloi^  Tkfc^RSfi«n  ^^^^^^^^^^  '^'^ 

N  2  ^V^ 
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protect  the  cork  (as  here  with  a  coating  of  pitch),  lest  the  flavonr  of  the 
smoke  should  penetrate  to  the  vrine.    See  Diet.  Ant  s.  v. '  vinnxiL.' 

11.  bibere  institutse,  'which  was  taught  the  lesson  of  drinking.' 

12.  consule  Tullo,  probably  L.  Volcatius  TuUus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.C.  66,  the  year  before  Horace^s  birth.  Cp.  3.  ai.  i  '  O  nata  mecom 
Consule  Manlio.'  This  was  not  an  extreme  age  (cp.  3.  14.  13  '  Cadum 
Marsi  memorcm  duelli,*  i.e.  as  old  as  B.C.  88),  and  the  occasioa 
demands  the  oldest  wine  in  the  cellar.  Another  L.  Volcatius  Tnllus 
was  consul  with  Augustus  in  B.C.  33. 

IS.  amici,  the  genitive  of  the  person  in  whose  honour  the  cap  is 
drunk.  Cp.  3.  19.  9  foil.  'Da  lunae  propere  novae,  Danoctis  mediae, 
da,  puer,  auguris  Murenae.*  The  custom  and  the  construction  are 
Greek.  Thcoc.  14.  18  lho(  kmxuaQai  dKparw  |  Snipos  ii$€\*  %Ka4rrot, 
^8ci  fi6ror  Sntvos  fluijv.  Orelli  quotes  also  Antiph.  in  Athen.  lo.  ai 
KvdOovs  $€wv  Tc  Kol  OtoivSiv  fivpiovs.  This  illustrates  also  *oentmn* 
for  an  indefinite  number.  Macleane,  referring  to  the  custom  mentioned 
in  Ov.  Fast.  3.  531  foil.  (*Sole  tamen  vinoque  calent,  annosque  precan- 
tur  Quod  sumunt  calices,  ad  numerumque  bibunt.  Invenies  illic  qui 
Nestoris  ebibat  annos,  Quae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos,*),  thiiiks 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying  '  wish  me  a  hundred  years  of  life.' 

14.  vigiles,  to  keep  the  banquet  up  all  night ;  i.  27.  5,  3.  21,  23 
*  vivae  luceraae  * ;  Virg.  Aen.  9.  338  '  Aequasset  nocti  ludum  in  lucem- 
que  tulissct.'  Orelli  contrasts  the  expression  of  Ov.  Her.  19.  195  *  iam 
dormitante  luccma.* 

15,  16.  '  It  shall  be  a  sober  and  peaceful  merrymaking' ;  no  '  impins 
clamor,*  i.  27.  7;  no  *male  ominata  verba,'  3.  14.  11.  The  purpose  is 
apparently  to  make  more  alluring  to  Maecenas  the  contrast  from  the 
tumults  and  troubles  of  the  city.  Perhaps  also  to  give  something  of  a 
religious  air  to  the  banquet  of  thanksgiving. 

17.  civiles  =  *  domesticas,'  opposed  to  the  foreign  questions  of  the 
following  lines. 

super  urbe ;  Virg.  Aen.  4.  233  *  Nee  super  ipse  sua  molitur  laude 
laborem.'     For  the  reference  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  8. 

18.  Daci  Cotisonis  ;  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  §  7. 

19.  Medus,  *  the  Parthian  ' ;  see  on  i.  2.  22.  The  point  that  the 
Mede's  whole  oflfensive  power  is  exhausted  .on  himself  in  intestine 
quarrels  is  brought  out  by  the  position  of  *  sibi '  standing  where  it  seems 
equally  open  to  be  governed  by  *  infestus,'  *  luctuosis,'  and  *  dissidet.* 
See  on  i.  3.  6. 

21.  vetus  hostis ;  Od.  2.  6.  2,  4.  14.  41,  Epp.  i.  12.  26. 

23.  laxo  arcu ;  Virg.  Aen.  1 1.  874,  of  retreat,  *  laxos  referunt  humeris 
languentibus  arcus.'  The  Scythians  are  thinking  of  retiring  from  the 
plains  which  they  have  been  a.ccus\.om<sA.\.o\vaxr^.    Cp.  2.  9.  33. 
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25.  neglegens,  '  Be  careless  for  a  time ;  be  a  private  citizen :  spare 
thy  over-anxiety  lest  in  any  way  the  people  should  take  harm.'  '  Ne 
laboret  *  seems  to  be  constnictedi  in  Horace*s  manner,  dvd  koivw  with 
*  neglegens '  (  =  *  non  curans ')  and  *  cavere.'  Orelli,  Ritter,  and  Dill', 
take  '  privatus '  as  » *  qnnm  sis  privatus/  '  since  you  are,'  &c. ;  but  surely 
Horace  would  not  undervalue  the  public  character  of  Maecenas*  offices, 
however  informal  and  unknown  to  the  law  they  might  be.  He  would 
not  after  saying  '  you  have  on  your  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  home 
and  foreign  policy,*  add,  *  after  all  you  are  only  an  "eques,"  it  is 
nothing  to  you  if  public  affairs  go  wrong.'  Bentley  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory ;  he  thinks  that  '  privatus  cavere,*  *  to  be  anxious  for  your 
private  interests,*  answers  to  the  *  public  care '  of  the  preceding  verse. 

27.  et.  B,  and  most  of  the  tenth  century  MSS.,  omit  the  copulative ; 
A  has  *  ac* 


Odb  IX. 

The  reconciliation  of  two  lovers  who  have  quarrelled;  one  is  *  Lydia,* 
the  other  is  not  named.  The  form  of  the  Ode  is  like  the  amoebean 
eclogues  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

We  may  note  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  feelings  throughout. 

His  the  pride  of  possession,  hers  the  pride  of  being  first  in  his  eyes. 

His  the  attraction  of  Chloe*s  accomplishments,  hers  the  happiness  of 
love  that  is  returned. 

His  the  lordly  relenting  that  offers  to  cast  off  Chloe  and  open  the 
gate  again  to  Lydia,  hers  (with  one  little  womanly  hit  in  the  implied 
comparison  of  his  beauty  with  that  of  Calais)  the  passionate  delight,  for 
all  his  fickleness  and  bad  temper,  to  live  and  die  with  him. 

Metre — Third  Asclepiad, 

Line  2.  potior,  a  preferred  rival,  as  in  Epod.  15.  13. 

4.  Fersarum  rege;  2.  12.  21.  A  comparison  of  2.  2.  17  will  show 
that,  though  the  *  happiness  *  of  a  *  Persian  king  *  is  proverbial,  and 
Greek  rather  than  Latin,  yet  Horace  so  completely  identifies  Persians 
and  Parthians,  that  he  would  hardly  have  understood  his  commentators 
when  they  say  that  he  is  referring  here,  not  to  the  Parthians,  but  to  the 
old  Persian  monarchy. 

5.  alia  arsisti ;  2.  4.  8  'arsit  virgine.' 

7.  multi  Lydia  nominis,  not  as  though  literally  the  ^oiV^  Vsvs^ 
her  name ;  but  she  felt  as  proud  of  Ms  pteleiesiCfc  «&  \i  ^^\«A.^^^ssifc 
equal  to  that  of  Ilia.    Ritter,  identifying  Xiie  \o>iet  WCcl^owsr^^^^^ 
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make  it  me&n,  '  your  poems  were  fhll  of  Lydia,  and  gave  her  a  fame  as 
great  as  Ilia's.*    For  the  genitive  'nominis '  see  Madv.  §  287. 

8.  Bomana,  the  ancestress  of  Rome  (as  the  mother  of  RomnlnSy 
according  to  one  form  of  the  legend;  cp.  i.  a.  17).  The  epithet  in- 
dicates the  source  and  the  extent  of  her  fame ;  possibly  it  is  further 
intended  to  adapt  the  comparison  to  the  mouth  of  a  Greek. 

10.  oitharae  soiens;  i.  15.  24  'pugnae  sciens.* 

12.  animae,  'her  life,'  Orelli;  probably  better  with  Ritter,  'my 
life/  i.e.  Chloe.    Cp.  'Meae  partem  animae/  3.  17.  5  and  i.  3.  8. 

14.  Thurini  filiua  Omyti ;  see  Introd.  to  a.  4.  The  fulness  of  the 
designation  is  probably,  as  Ritter  points  out,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  He  is 
a  real  person.  I  can  tell  yon  all  about  him  if  you  wish,  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  me  of  Chloe  and  her  charms.'  Cp.  3.  la.  6.  Thuiii  seems  to 
be  selected  for  its  old  reputation  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  the  others  are 
mythological  names,  chosen  *■  ut  poetica  et  sonora,'  Orelli.  'Omytus* 
is  used  by  Virg.  Aen.  11.  677. 

16.  puero.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  the  point  of  L3rdia's  variation 
from  *  animae.'  It  may  be  merely  for  variety's  sake.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, '  animae,'  taken  in  connection  with  the  early  lines  of  the  stanza, 
which  had  not  touched  a  very  deep  chord,  might  have  seemed  conven- 
tional, and  have  provoked  the  simpler  and  more  personal,  and  so  more 
feeling  'puero.' 

18.  iugo  adneo,  i.  33.  11,  of  its  strength;  'irrupta  copula,'  i. 
13.  18. 

cogit,  'brings  together.'    Virg.  Aen.  7.  639  has  *ad  iuga  a^t 
equos.' 

19.  excutitur,  is  dislodged  from  her  influence  over  my  heart  Viig. 
Aen.  5.  679  'excussaque  pectore  luno  est';  or,  as  Bentley  thinks,  'from 
my  house/  so  as  to  correspond  with  '  patet  ianua  Lydiae.'  It  is  hard  to 
be  sure  of  the  exact  metaphor  felt  in  'excutitur,'  or  even  whether  it  and 
'  patet  ianua '  are  either  or  both  of  them  metaphorical. 

20.  Lydiae,  the  dative,  not  the  genitive,  as  it  has  been  taken. 

21.  sidere  pulchriop;  3.  19.  26  *Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  vespero/ 
Astyanax  in  Hom.  II.  6.  401  is  kvaXr^KiO's  dtrripi  «aAf). 

28.  iractmdior.  His  levity  and  his  passionate  temper  have  both 
been  shown  in  the  quarrel  which  is  being  made  up.  If  we  were  to 
identify  the  interlocutor  with  Horace  himself,  we  might  remember  his 
description  of  himself  £pp.  i.  20.  25  'Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis 
essem.' 

Hadria;  i.  33.  15. 
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Odb  X. 

What  the  Greeks  called  a  wapatcXavoiBvpov,  a  serenade.  Cp.  Propert. 
I.  i6. 

The  poet  personates  a  lover  singing  nnder  his  mistress'  window  on  a 
frosty  night,  and  appealing  to  her  pity  to  let  him  in. 

*  Venus  will  resent  and  punish  your  pride  ;  you  have  no  right  from 
your  origin  to  give  yourself  the  airs  of  a  Penelope,  Though  no  human 
feelings — gratitude^  pity,  jealousy — will  make  you  love  me,  yet  as 
a  goddess  be  merciful,  0,  hard  and  cruel  heart !  there  are  limits  to 
your  lover^s  patience* 

Compare  vrith  the  Ode  4.  13,  which  seems  to  be  the  revenge  which  is 
here  threatened. 

M9itX9— Fourth  Asclepiad. 

Line  1.    Tanain  si  biberes,  2,  ao.  ao  'Rhodani  potor' ;  4.  15.  13 

*  qui  Danubium  bibunt.'  The  form  of  expression  is  as  old  as  Horn.  II. 
a.  825  wlvoyrts  fjSwp  fiiXay  Aloi^voio.  '  If  you  were  a  Scythian,  with  a 
husband  as  stem  as  husbands  are  there.'  Cp.  3.  a4.  ao-35  '  peccare 
nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori.'     Lyce's  husband  is  of  a  different  kind, 

V.  15. 

2.  asperas,  morally, '  shut  in  my  face.' 

3.  incolis,  'native/  sc.  to  Scythia.  Horace  suggests,  though  he 
does  not  say,  that  the  north  wind  to-night  is  as  cold  as  that  of  Scythia. 

5.  nemus.  This  is  usually  taken  of  the  few  trees  which  in  a  large 
house  were  planted  within  the  '  peristylium ' ;   see  on  Epp.  i.  10.  a  3 

*  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas.'  Ritter  contends  that  Lyce  is  not 
in  the  rank  of  life  to  which  such  an  appendage  of  a  palace  would  be 
appropriate,  and  takes  it  of  some  public  plantation,  such  as  the  'duo 
luci*  (Liv.  I.  8),  between  the  two  tops  of  the  Capitoline. 

6.  inter  pulchra  tecta, '  Though  we  are  not  in  the  Scythian  wilds, 
and  though  you  are  comfortably  lodged,  yet  the  wind  howls  outside  as 
loudly  and  the  frost  bites  as  keenly.' 

7.  ventis.  Bcntley  wished  to  alter  to  '  sentis,'  in  order  to  avoid  the 
double  ablative  '  strepitu,'  '  ventis,'  and  the  rather  harsh  zeugma  by 
which  'audis'  is  constructed  with  'ut  glaciet  nives.'  But  compare  i. 
14.  6  and  Virg.  Aen.  4.  490  '  mugire  videbis  Sub  pedibus  terram  et 
descendere  monttbus  omos.' 

8.  puro  numine.     *  Numen '  is  divine  povrei  \s\.  ^^TRXoafc',  *"  \snsss«v^ 
glaciet  nives,'  as  Virg.  Aen.  4.  269  *  caeVucxi  «X  Vfcxt^Ji  Q^\  \!iN«fi^5A.  ^.<3^- 
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quet.'    *  Pnro,*  of  a  clear  sky,  as  *  luppiter  nvidus/  *  frigidos/  &c.    Th« 
ancients  had  observed  that  cold  is  greater  with  a  cloudless  sky. 

10.  '  Lest  rope  and  wheel  ran  back  together.'  Clearly  a  proverbial 
expression,  though  the  origin  is  uncertain.  The  best  illustration  is  that 
quoted  from  Lucian :  ah  h\  iihn»  xaAc*4  ^  '^V  ^i^pom^  y^iwrfvat^  mt 
tpa  fifj  icard  rijv  vapoifdav  6wopf>^(otfi€v  vdw  rdraacu  t6  gak&9tov.  This 
would  seem  to  give  the  image  of  lifting  weights  by  a  pulley.  If  the 
rope  be  drawn  too  roughly  or  too  far  it  will  break,  ^e  wheel  will  spin 
round  the  wrong  way,  and  the  weight  fall  back  again.  Lyce  most  not 
overdo  her  coyness^  or  she  vnll  exhaust  the  patience  of  Venus  and  of  her 
lover. 

retro,  constr.  Av6  tcotyov  vnth  *  currente '  and  with  *  eat.* 

12.  'Your  father  was  a  Tuscan;  you  are  no  Penelope  to  resist 
suitors.'  For  the  form  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  3.  43  <  non  me  Tibi  Troia  Exter- 
num tulit.' 

Tyrrhenua,  perhaps  only  *  we  know  all  about  you ;  you  most  not 
set  up  for  more  than  you  are/  But  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  had  a 
bad  name  for  luxurious  living. 

14.  tinctua  viola  pallor,  generally  interpreted  like  Virg.  E.  a.  48 

*  pallentes  violas,*  of  the  yellow  violet.     It  appears  to  have  been  taken 
so  by  Calpumius  (Eel.  9.  40)  of  an  unhappy  lover,  'Pallidior  buxo 
violaeque  similliraus  erro.'    But  the  words  themselves  more  naturally 
suggest  Ritter's  interpretation,  *  sublividus,*  of  a  pale  lace  scored  with* 
dark  lines  under  the  eyes. 

15.  Pieria,  from  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  as  *  Thressa 
Chloe.* 

17.  rigida  aesoulo  seems  to  be  a  continuance  of  the   image  of 

*  curvat,'  *  You  are  as  hard  to  bend  as  an  oak  bough.' 

19.  aquae  caelestia ;  Epp.  a.  i.  135. 

20.  latua  ;  he  represents  himself  as  lying  on  the  doorstep,  *  porrectum 
ante  fores.*  Cp.  Epod.  11.  3  a  *Limina  dura  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi 
latus.* 

Ode  XI. 

0  Mercury  and  my  lyre^  teach  me  some  strain  that  will  win  the 
obdurate  ear  of  Lyde.  She  is  like  a  young  unbroken  colt ;  but  music 
has  made  tigers  and  forest  trees  and  rivers  stay  to  listen.  It  has  tamed 
Cerberus,  atui  beguiled  the  pain  of  Ixion  and  Tityus  and  the  Danaids 
with  their  leaking  pitchers.  Let  Lyde  hear  their  tale — how  they  slnv 
their  husbands^  all  save  one— their  punishment,  and  Hypermnestra  s 
undying  glory. 
Lyde  is  warned  not  *  p\ad\o  pxx^tv^xt  waofv^  \yj  xJaa  ttory  of  the 

aoo 
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Danaids  and  their  punishmeDt,  and  the  noble  exception  of  Hyper- 
mnestra.  The  application  of  the  story  is  not  very  close.  The  form  of 
the  Ode  seems  to  be  a  nearer  imitation  than  usual  of  the  construction 
of  an  Ode  of  Pindar ;  the  commencement  by  an  invocation  of  Mercury 
and  the  lyre  ;  the  accidental  way  in  which,  through  the  recountal  of 
the  feats  of  music,  the  Danaids  are  introduced ;  the  myth  told  at 
length,  but  left  to  be  applied  by  the  reader's  wit    Compare  3.  3  and 

3-  27. 
For  the  storyof  the  Danaids  read  Aesch.  Pr.  V.  853-869  and  Ov. 

Her.  14  *■  Hypermnestra  Ljmceo,*  which  contains  frequent  reminiscences 

and  expressions  of  passages  in  this  Ode.     Compare  w.  3.  4  '  Clausa 

domo  teneor  gravibusque  coercita  vinclis :    Est  mihi   supplicii   causa 

fuisse  piam/  &c.  with  w.  45,  46  of  the  Ode,  w.  35,  36  with  41  foil., 

vv.  73,  74  '  Surge  age,  Belide,  de  tot  modo  fratribus  unus  ;  Nox  tibi,  ni 

properas,  ista  perennis  erit,*  with  vv.  37,  38,  and  w.  127-130  with  v.  51, 

see  note. 

Ritter  suggests  that  the  story  would  be  especially  familiar  to  the 

Roman  public  at  the  time  when  Horace  was  writing  these  Odes,  from 

the  fact  that  a  group  of  the  Danaids  formed  a  chief  feature  in  the  portico 

of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  which  Augustus  dedicated  in 

B.C.  28  (see  Od.  i.  31).    Prop.  3.  23.  4,  Ov.  A.  A.  i.  73,  id.  Am.  2.  2. 3. 

Line  1.  Merouri.  Mercury  is  coupled  with  the '  testudo,*  x<^vs  (Hom. 
Hymn.  Merc.  47  foil.),  of  which  he  was  the  mythical  inventor.  The 
whole  tortoise-shell  was  used  as  a  sounding  bottom,  the  horns  (ir^x^*^) 
rising  from  its  end  and  supporting  the  ^ur^dv,  from  which  the  strings 
were  stretched  to  it.    See  Diet.  Ant. 

nam  te,  &c.  gives  the  reason  for  addressing  the  prayer  to  Mercury, 
and  so  is  s  *  potes  nam,*  Epod.  1 7.  45. 

docilis,  paired  with  '  te  magistro,' '  an  apt  pupil,  with  thee  for  his 
master.* 

2.  Amphion ;  A.  P.  394  '  Dictus  et  Amphion  Thebanae  conditor 
arcis  Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis.* 

3.  septem  nervis ;  Hom.  1.  c.  51  'Eirrd  S^  avfjupdfvovi  dtuv  kravvaaaTo 
XOpMs.  The  substitution  of  the  octave  for  the  tetrachord  is  claimed  for 
himself  by  Terpander  (Fr.  i,  ed.  Bergk),  who  lived  about  650  B.C. 

5.  loquaz,  as  XdAos  —  cvXaAos.   Theoc.  uses  Xaktiv  of  musical  sounds. 

6.  Compare  Virgil's  expression  'dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis,'  G. 

2.  lOI. 

10.  exultim,  £vaf  XC7. 
metuit  ttmgi;  see  on  2.  2.  7. 
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13.  orada ~ ' DODdBKi  matnra';  \"ag.  Aen.  7.  J3  '  lam  matQimlJ 
iam  plenis  nubilij  uini».' 

IS.  oomlteaqua,  lo  be  tifcm  witli  'doiwre,'  so  that  the  "ije^ 
eoren  'iigtii'  «5  well  as  'silrm';  sc«  on  1.  a.  i,  1.  ;.  6,  and  (ati 
potitiob  uf 'que'  OQ  t.  30.6.  The  reference  id  the  folloHiog  liaesll 
the  Moiv  of  OrphcDi :  cp.  1. 1 1.  S  foil.,  1.  13. 3j  foIL,  Viig.  G.  4.  481  i 

IS.  liumaiiis.     It  is  a  qacEtioD  whether  the  adjective  agrea  4 

'  UnitOT,'  a*  Virj;.  Aen.  6.  400  '  ingcns  ianilor,'  or  with  '  aQlnc.*     Oa 

it  probnbly  ii|;lit  in  preferring  the  tattei.  is  '  auUc  '  seems  to  want 

ideDtifyini:  i-pithe).     Cp.  Sil.  j.  Jfl  '  imomnis  Inciimosac  ianitor  sdl 

bUDdiamii  Od.  1.  ti.  11,  1.  14.  13. 

17-2ti  Tins  stanzn  has  been  condemned,  is  an  interpolattoa, ; 
Bnttmariri,  Mt-inekc,  G.  Hcrmum,  Haupt.  and  olheis,  both  dq  ace^l 
of  its  doll  fipamionof  iheidcaof' immanUiuiilor  aalBc/aodspedJ 
OD  acccimt  of  die  nnemphatic  use  of  'eius,'  of  mbujt  BeDtlcf  li 
previou,!.!;  complained.  This  is  foond  in  Ovid  (Trist.  3.  4.  jj),  and 
Horace'.  S,ilires  {a.  1.  70,  1.  6.  ;6j.  In  the  only  other  instance  of  I 
word  in  the  Odes  (4.  8.  I S),  it  is  strongly  demonstratire.  Vii^l  d< 
not  vsii  it  al  all.  The  expansion,  however,  is  ;as  Jahn  poiots  out)  qn: 
in  Horace's  way  :ep.  1.  u.  16-32,  a.  4.  9-11,  3.4.61-64.  C.  S.  41-4, 
.Tnd  the  details  of  horror  nil  make  il  a  stronger  instance  of  the  power 
music.  The  principle  of  inleriublion,  eailyenongh  to  vitiate  the  MS 
before  the  time  of  the  Scholiast?,  cannot  be  a^^cd  on  a  single  at 
Oa  the  general  question  see  Mr.  Munro's  remarks  in  the  Intro<lucti< 
to  Mr.  Kind's  edition,  p.  xiv.  Ucnllcy  would  remove  part  of  the  dif 
cuUy  by  rending  for  'cius  alque'  'exealque.' 

■20.  ore  Irilingiii :  sec  on  1,  13.  j+  and  1.  19.  ,11. 

•11,  Tityosque;  see  on  a.  14.  S.     For  the  singular  verb  'risit '  sce> 

'i'l,  invito.  d7iAriari}j,  it  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  smiles. 

■26.  inane  .  .  perauntls,  answering  to  one  another,  'empty,  becau 
the  water  always  ran  away.'     For  the  geniti\e  see  Mndv.  S  390  e,  noti 

27.  dolium  i-.  the  vessel  full  of  holes  which  it  is  their  hopeless  to^ 
10  fdl.  '  Uma,'  in  v.  ai,  is  the  smaller  pitcher  with  which  each  drav 
water  for  the  ]>urpose. 

pereuDtis  has  both  the  original  meaning  of  '  flowing  through,'  ar 
also  the  common  meaning  of  '  vanishing,'  ■  being  wasted.'  There  is  tl 
same  double  sense  in  Lucr.  i.  Jjo  '  ptreunt  imbrcs';  161   'uoQ  igin 

2S.  aera,  iumfiiwoiva.  The  two  words  'sera'  'fata'  balance  or 
another.     The  penalty  came  late,  but  it  was  as  sure  as  doom. 

30.  nam  quid,  &c.  He  juslihes  the  eiclamatiou  '  impiae,'  and  the 
rr/wats  il. 
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potii«Te,  repeated  with  a  pU;  on  the  double  lense  of '  posse,'  to  lie 
able  in  respect  of  physical  power,  and  to  be  able  in  respect  of  heart  and 
will;  the  fiiat  =  Htwiiftjooj',  the  second  — iTAijffo*.  For  the  second  sense 
cp.  Epod,  9.  14  '  miles  spadonlbus  Serrite  rugosia  potest.' 

31.  dnro.  For  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  cp.  v.  45  'saevis  calenls,' 
and  see  on  Epod.  5.  30,  Od.  ^.  4.  57. 

34.  perfunun,  becaase  be  had  betrothed  bis  diughteis  to  the  sons  of 
his  brother  Aegjrptns,  and  now  bade  [hem  i\aj  each  her  bridegroom. 

85.  Bplendlde  mendaz,  an  oiTmoron  already  familiar  to  poetry  and 
poetical  rhetoric.  Ae«ch.  Fr.  373  didiijt  iimifar.  Soph.  Ant.  74  Stria 
vanavp-ffiatuia,  Eur.  Bacch.   334  laiTa^tiiSou  noAwt,   Cic.   pro  Mil.   17 

40.  falle, '  \itt,  decipe  fbgieodo,'  Schol.   Cp.  Epp.  i-  5-  31  '  postico 

falle  clieatem.' 

41.  '  Like  lionesses  that  have  come  on  a  herd  of  calves,  are  rending, 
ah  me  I  each  her  own.'  She  imagines  what  is  even  now  passing  in  each 
chamber.  '  Lacerint'  continues  the  image  of  the  lionesses ;  the  simile 
passes  into  a  metaphor. 

45-47.  me,  me, '  I  don't  care  for  mjself,  if  I  can  save  yon  ;  my  father 
may  load  me  with  chains,  if  yon  go  free  from  the  prison-honse.'  The 
antithesis  ts  the  same  as  in  the  epitaph  quoted  on  v.  51. 

46.  olemena  miaero.  For  the  relation  of  the  adjectives  see  on  1. 
3.  10. 

49.  pedes  et  aiirae.  The  two  are  alteinatives,  for  she  means  '  Ily 
either  by  land  or  sea,'  as  it  is  pot  more  fully  in  Epod.  16.  al  'Ire  pedes 
qoociuiqae  ferent,  quocimque  per  undos  Notus  vocabit';  so  that  this 
must  be  added  to  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Latin  (and  Greek) 
poets  put  conjunctively,  as  possibilities  nniled  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
offered  at  the  same  time,  what  we  shoold  pnl  disjanctively  as  alternative 
possibilities  which  cannot  ^  realized  at  the  same  lime.  See  OB  Od.  1. 
3-  9i  3>  '7-  St  Epod.  2.  13;  compare  Vlrg.  G.  a.  as  'Quadrifidasque 
sndes  et  accto  lobore  vallos,'  which  descrit>es  two  alternative  modes  of 
treating  the  'stirpes'  of  the  preceding  verse;  and  Virg.  Aen.  2.  645 
'  miserebitur  hostis  exnviasque  pctet,'  of  the  different  motives,  one  or 
other  of  which  will  induce  some  enemy  to  kill  Anchises. 

raplimt  has  the  inceptive  force  of  the  present,  'are  wailing  to 
snatch  thee  away.' 

51.  Dostii - ' mei,'  as  3.  17.  14  'Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas.' 
aepolchro,  '  on  my  tomb  ' ;  perhaps  a  cenotaph,  as  the  '  Hectoreos 
tumulus'  of  Virg.  Aen.  3.  304.  Ovid  (Her.  14.  117)  andenlaiids  it  of 
a  request  that  he  will  actually  bury  her,  and  imagines  the  full  epitaph 
which  he  is  to  inscribe,  '  Eisul  Hypermaestte,  piedinv^tSsSa^'Biip^is-'oi., 
Qoam  morlem  &atri  depolit  ipsa  taUC 
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odb  xn. 

This  Ode  seems  to  be  rightly  taken  by  Orelli  and  Dill'^.  as  a  soUloqay 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Neobnle.  '  She  is  one  of  the  nnhappy  maidfiis 
who  can  neither  give  free  play  to  their  love  nor  foiget  it  over  the  wine 
cup  without  the  dread  of  an  uncle's  fierce  tongue.  She  cannot  attend  to 
her  womanly  work  for  the  thought  of  Hebrus'  beauty, — Hebras,  as  he 
comes  fresh  from  his  swim  in  the  Tiber  alter  his  morning's  exercise^  for 
he  is  the  best  of  riders,  boxers,  runners,  huntsmen.' 

The  older  theory  made  it  all  an  address  of  the  poet  to  Neobnle.  But 
in  his  mouth  the  contrast  of  the  lot  of  men  and  women  is  not  voy 
graceful,  nor  the  connection  between  w.  1-3  and  the  remainder  of  tiie 
Ode  very  clear,  nor  the  recital  of  Hebms'  accomplishments  very  appro* 
priate.  Ritter,  allowing  the  whole  to  be  put  into  Neobule's  mouth, 
makes  w.  4-1 2  the  *  patruae  verbera  linguae '  which  she  imagines  to 
herself.  The  uncle,  however,  would  hardly  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  scolding  in  praising  her  lover. 

Gesner  follows  Acron  in  taking  the  whole  as  ironical,  '  Sotadico 
versu.'  The  idea  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
names,  e.  g.  *  Liparaeus  '  as  *  blear-eyed,*  *  Vulcan-like.'  There  are  no 
other  indications  of  such  a  meaning  in  the  Ode. 

The  verse  which  Hephaestion  quotes,  to  illustrate  the  Ionic  metre, 
from  the  beginning  of  a  poem  of  Alcaeus  (Fr.  59  B.),  ^fic  8c£\ay  liu  «ai- 
aav  KOKordrojv  vtbixoiffoy,  reads  as  if  Alcaeus'  Ode  had  been  in  some 
way  the  original  of  this  one,  and  it  favours  also  the  view  that  Neobnle 
is  speaking  in  this  Ode  of  herself. 

Metre — lonicum  a  mittore.     See  Index  of  Metres,  10. 

Line  1 .  dare  ludum, '  to  humour,'  *■  to  give  its  pleasure  to ' ;  '  desidiae 
dare  ludom,'  Plaut.  Bacch.  4.  10.  9. 

2.  mala  vino  lavere.  The  coarseness  of  our  taste  is  explained  by 
Dill*",  as  belonging  to  *  Graeci  mores  * ;  by  Orelli  as  parallel  to  *  sapias, 
vina  liques,*  *  multi  Damalis  meri,*  &c.,  and  as  implying  that  Neobule 
was  a  '  libertina.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  mitigated  by  observing  that 
the  contrast  in  Neobule's  mind  is  not  so  much  between  one  girl  and 
another  as  between  the  lot  of  women  and  that  of  men.  The  latter  have 
the  choice  of  indulging  their  love  or  forgetting  it  in  wine.  *  Poor  women* 
cannot  do  cither. 

aut.  The  alternative  is,  either  not  to  do  either  of  these  things  or, 
if  we  do  them,  to  feel  the  terrors  of  an  uncle's  tongue.  Cp.  3.  24.  24 
'peccare  nefas  aut  prelium  esX  moi\? 

ao4 
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S.  patruae,  *■  an  uncle's  tongne  *  was  proverbial.  Sat.  a.  3.  88  *■  ne 
sis  patruus  mihi ' ;  Cic.  pro  Gael.  1 1  '  qui  in  reliqua  vita  mitis  esset  .  . 
fait  in  hac  causa  pertristis  qnidam  patmus,  censor,  magister.* 

4.  quaJum,  a  wicker  basket  of  any  kind,  here  the  basket  which  held 
the  wool :  *  calatham  yLnrwviuKm  pro  laniBcio  dicit/  Acr.  Com  p.  for 
the  idea  Sapph.  Fr.  91  '{K&k^m,  /tdrtp,  oiroi  ivvafuu  Kpimjv  rhv  tcrov  ir60qf 
idfitica  vaiios  fipaHlvav  8c'  'AtppoHlrav. 

5.  operosae  «  *Epy6ytjs,  an  epithet  of  Pallas,  especially  as  the 
patroness  of  women's  work,  see  Lidd.  and  Scott  s.  v. 

6.  liiparaei  Hebzi,  see  on  3.  7.  33  '  Enipeus.'  '  Liparaei/  from 
Lipara,  the  largest  and  only  inhabited  island  of  the  Aeoliae  I**  between 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Lucania.  For  the  local  designation  see  on  2.  4. 
Introd.  The  special  place  seems  to  owe  its  selection  to  the  metrical 
convenience  of  its  name.  The  same  is  the  case  with  '  Neobnle ' ;  see  on 
'Leuconoe/  i.  11.  a. 

niter,  bright,  fresh  beanty.    *  Glycerae  nitor,'  i.  19.  5. 

7.  simtil,  when  he  comes  fresh  from  bathing  after  exercise  of  the 
kinds  presently  named. 

\inot08,  cp.  Ov.  Trist.  3.  12.  19  foil.,  which  Orelli  quotes,  *  Usus 
equi  nunc  est,  levibus  nunc  luditur  armis  ;  Nunc  pila,  nunc  celeri  volvi- 
tur  orbe  trochus.  Nunc  ubi  perfusa  est  oleo  labente  inventus  Defessos 
artus  Virgine  tingit  aqua.'  It  would  seem  from  this  that  they  used  the 
oil  after  exercise  and  before  bathing.  It  has  been  otherwise  taken  of 
the  anointing  before  some  exercises,  such  as  wrestling  (Od.  i.  8.  8),  and 
as  implying  such  exercises ;  *  with  the  wrestler's  oil  still  on  them.' 

8.  eques,  in  app.  to  *  Hebri  nitor,'  taken  as  i.  q.  '  Hebrus  nitidus.' 
Cp.  Sat.  2.  I.  72  *  Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli.'  The 
exercises  named  had  preceded  his  bath  in  the  Tiber. 

Bellerophonte,  the  mythical  rider  of  Pegasus.  The  last  syllable 
is  long,  the  nominative  being  Bellerophontes.  Bentl.  compares  *  Archi- 
gene,'  Juv.  1 3.  98. 

9.  segni  pede,  so  that  we  must  supply  *segni'  or  some  similar 
adjective  to  'pugno,'  'for  slowness  of  hand  in  boxing  or  foot  in 
running.' 

10-12.  Skilful  where  good  aim  was  wanted,  quick  of  hand  and  foot 
where  quickness  was  wanted. 

11.  alto.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  read  '  arto.'  Either  reading 
admits  of  many  parallels ;  fiaBtirjilic^vXSxoiOy  Hom.  II.  ii.  415,  'stabula 
alta  ferarum,'  Virg.  Aen.  6.  179,  'alto  luco,*  ib.  7.  95.  On  the  other 
hand,  hv  56x1^^  wkiv^,  Hom.  Od.  19.  439,  'artis  obsitum  dumis  iter,' 
Sen.  Oed.  277. 

12.  exoipere,  to  receive  the  boar  with  the  spear  as  ha  \st«aJ«s»^^^ssL 
the  covert. 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE: 

odb  xin. 

'Bandusia  Sabinensis  agri  regio  est  in  qua  Horatii  ager  foit/  Acr. 
The  Ode  itself  certainly  suggests  such  a  locality.    The  poet  seems  to  be 
at  home  at  the  spring.    The  surrounding  objects  are  too  familiar  to 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  picture.    The  spring,  now  called  '  Fontana 
degli  Oratini/  on  the  hill-side  between  the  two  suggested  sites  for 
Horace's  farm,  answers  well  enough  to  the  description.    It  gashes  oat 
suddenly  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  face  of  rock,  crowned  now,  not  by 
ilex,  but  by  a  fig-tree,  and  its  rush  of  cold  water,  the  crystal  clearness 
of  the  basin  which  it  forms,  and  then  the  life  with  which  it  starts  to 
boimd  and  prattle  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  valley  are  quite  enough 
to  wake  a  poet's  enthusiasm.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown 
that  as  late  as  the  1 2th  century  there  was  a  church  standing  on  a  site 
which  can  be  identified  about  six  miles  south  of  Vennsia,  which  is 
named  in  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  time  as  '  Eccl.  SS.  MM.  Gervasi 
et  Protasi  in  Bandusino  Fonte  apud  Venusiam.'    If  this  evidence  be 
held  conclusive  we  must  either  suppose  that  Horace  writes  from  an 
affectionate  memory  of  the  Bandusian  spring,  such   as  he  elsewhere 
shows  of  Mount  Vultur,  the  nestling  village  of  Acherontia,  and  other 
spots  near  the  home  of  his  boyhood ;  or,  if '  eras  donaberis  *  seems  too 
definite  for  a  mere  address  of  fancy,  we  must  conclude  that  at  some 
period  in  his  life  he  revisited  Venusia.     The  fact,  however,  that  he  docs 
not  himself  indicate  the  locality  of  the  '  Fons  Bandusiae '  may  have 
caused  topographers  to  make  various  guesses  in  early  times  as  well  as 
late,  and  the  Venusian  claimant  of  the  name  need  not  be  the  genuine 
one.     Verses  2-8  are  probably  interpreted  of  the  Fontanalia,  a  festival 
on  Oct.  12,  named  by  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  5, '  in  fontes  coronas  iaciunt  et 
puteos  coronant.' 

Metre— /V/M  Asclepiad, 

Line  1.  vitro,  Virg.  Aen.  7.  759  *  vitrea  Fucinus  unda.' 
2.  mero,  floribua,  haedo.    These  seem  to  be  three  distinct  offerings. 
For  the  flowers  see  the  account  of  the  Fontanalia  quoted  above.    For 
the  wine  and  the  sacrifice  cp.  Ov.  Fast.  3.  300  foil.   *  Hue  venit  et  fonti 
rex  Numa  mactat  ovem,  Plenaque  odorati  disponit  pocnla  Bacchi.' 

4.  cui  firons,  &c.,  cp.  3.  22.  7  foil.,  4.  2.  55  foil.  Here  the  immediate 
purpose  is  to  describe  the  age  of  the  kid.  Granted  that  a  deity  (and  the 
spring  is  divinized)  desired  a  sacrifice,  he  would  be  pleased  by  the 
details  oi  the  promised  ceie.moti>j  ^  -v^  ^^  \s^  \t&  ritual  exactness. 
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Perhaps  we  may  add  that  as  the  victim  was  after  all  for  the  eating,  not 
of  gods,  but  of  men,  the  religions  ceremony  being  not  much  more  than 
a  '  grace  before  meat/  the  offerer  would  take  an  interest  in  the  delicacy 
of  the  offering,  and  would  moralize  with  more  complacency  on  the  irony 
of  its  fate. 

5.  destinat,  '  promises/  '  points  to.* 

6.  fimstra:  nam,  cp.  3.  7.  ai. 

gelidos,  rubro,  a  double  antithesis  is  intended,  Horace,  after  his 
manner  (see  on  2.  3. 9,  3.  4. 46,  4.  4.  10),  indicating  the  contrast  in  each 
case  by  putting  an  epithet  to  only  one  of  the  two  substantives,  'the 
cold  [clear]  stream,'  *  the  [warm]  red  blood.' 

9.  hora, '  season,'  as  A.  P.  302  *  sub  vemi  temporis  horam/ 

Canioulae,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  Sirius,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation  of  the  '  Great  Dog.'     On  the  history  of  the  term 

*  dies  Caniculares/  our  '  dog  days,'  see  Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  s.  v.  '  Astro- 
nomia.' 

12.  vago,  tired  with  wandering. 

18.  fies  fontium, '  thou  shalt  become  one  of,*  '  shalt  take  rank  with ' 
Dirce,  Castalia,  Arethusa,  &c.  For  the  partitive  genitive  with  the  verb 
cp.  Sat.  I.  7.  35  'operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est';  Epp.  i.  9.  13 
Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc';  and  see  Madv.  L.  G.  §  284,  obs.  2.  He 
quotes  Cic.  pro  Gael.  35  'Ariminenses  erant  duodedm  coloniarum,' 

*  were  one  of  the  twelve  coloniae.' 

14.  me  .  .  tuae.  In  the  emphatic  places.  Thou  shalt  be  famous, 
for  my  songs  can  confer  fame. 

15.  loquaces,  with  ^  desiliunt,'  they  babble  as  they  leap  down. 

Odh  XIV. 

Written  on  the  return  of  Augustus,  in  B.C.  24,  from  his  campaign  in 
Spain,  the  last  few  months  of  which  he  had  spent  in  sickness  at  Tarraco. 
The  Ode  is  not  in  Horace's  best  manner.  It  may  be  compared  for  its 
subject  with  4.  2  and  5. 

*  Ccusar  is  coming  back  a  conqueror ,  like  Hercules ^  from  his  dangerous 
expedition  to  Spain.  Prepare  a  public  "  suppliccUio"  His  wife  Livia^ 
his  sister  Octavia^  mothers  who  are  recovering  their  sons-in-law  or  sofis, 
the  sons  themselves  and  their  young  wives y  all  have  their  parts  to  play, 
I  shall  keep  my  private  holiday  too,  for  I  feel  the  peace  and  security  of 
Caesar'' s  rule.  Unguents,  boy,  and  a  garland,  and  a  cask  of  the  oldest 
wine,  and  go  and  call  Neaera.  If  you  cant  get  admittance  to  her,  come 
away ;  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  without  her,  though  I  should  not  Aa-ue 
been  so  easy  seventeen  years  ago,* 
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The  point  of  the  last  stanzas  lies  in  the  words  '  ezimet  cuns^*  t.  14. 
The  reason  is  given  and  then  the  feeling  is  exemplified. 

Line  1.  Heroulis  ritu,  a  favourite  mythical  prototype  of  Aagnttiis ; 
cp.  3.  3.  9,  4-  5.  36,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  802  '  Nee  vero  Alcides  tantum  tellnris 
obivit.'  But  here  there  is  special  reference  to  Hercules'  jooxney  to 
Spain  after  the  oxen  of  Geryones. 

modo  .  .  morte,  'a  moment  ago  our  thoughts  were  all  on  the 
danger  of  his  expedition,  now  they  are  on  the  triumph  of  his  retnm.' 

plebs.  No  exact  parallel  is  quoted  for  this  use  of  *■  plebs  *  for  the 
whole  Roman  people  with  no  tinge  of  the  old  contemptuous  tone. 
There  are  plenty  of  passages  which  show  that  a  Roman  could  use 
<  populus '  and  *•  plebs  *  at  this  time  without  any  feeling  of  the  old  dis- 
tinction (cp.  2.  2.  18  'Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum  Ejdmit  virtus, 
populumque  falsis  Dedocet  uti  Vocibus),  but  they  rather  lower '  populus' 
to  a  level  with  *  plebs '  as  a  synonym  for  the  *  many  *  when  contrasted 
with  the  •  few/  whether  of  wealth,  birth,  or  intellect. 

2.  morte  venalem.  Macleane  well  quotes  Aesch.  in  Ctes.  §  160 
ait»ar6i  ianv  ij  dptr^  wvla :  *  morte'  meaning  here,  as  cu/taros  there,  not 
necessarily  the  shedding  of  one's  blood,  but  the  risk  of  shedding  it :  cp- 
*mortemque  volunt  pro  laude  pacisci,*  Virg.  Aen.  5.  230. 

5.  tmico  gaudens  marito.  *  whose  whole  joy  is  in  her  husband ' ;  so 
Orclli,  as  though  in  idcntif>'ing  I.ivia  the  poet  intended  to  compliment 
her  as  a  Roman  matron  of  the  old  type  of  conjugal  loyalty.  He  objects 
to  Ritter's  rendering  of  *  unico '  as  =  *  egregio,*  that  this  would  antici- 
pate and  reduce  to  a  bathos  the  epithet  *  clari  ducis.'  That  the  refer- 
ence is  to  Livia,  not  to  faithful  wives  generally,  is  clear  from  the  mention 
of  Augustus*  sister  in  v.  7. 

6.  operata,  probably  to  be  taken  as  *solata'  in  Virg.  G.  i.  293  (see 
Conington's  note)  as  a  present  participle,  *  come  forth  and  sacrifice.* 
For  *  operari  *  in  this  technical  sense,  like  *  facere,'  fi^itiv,  cp.  Viig.  G. 
1 .  339  '  Sacra  refer  Cereri  laetis  opcratus  in  herbis.* 

divis.  This  was  the  reading  of  Acr.  and  Porph.,  who  interpret 
*  iustis  divis,'  sc  *  qui  Caesari  victoriam  et  reditum  merenti  dederunt.' 
The  balance  of  older  MSS.  is  in  favour  of  'sacris,'  which  Orelli  and 
Ritter  retain.  Bentley  shows  that  both  constructions  of  *  operari '  are 
equally  legitimate.  *  Iustis  sacris  *  would  mean  *  duly  performed,'  and, 
if  we  take  *  unico  gaudens  marito '  with  Orelli,  must  be  connected  with 
those  words;  *mulier  pudica  atquc  igitur  propter  ipsam  castimoniam 
digna  quae  votum  pro  reditu  mariti  sol  vat  sacris  iustis,  sc.  legitimis.' 

8.  Bupplice  vitta ;  Virg.  Aen.  4.  637  *  ipsa  pia  tege  tempora  vitta.' 
This  seems  distinct  from  its  ordinary  use,  by  freebom  maids  and  matrons, 
to  coofme  the  hair. 
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9,  10.  virginum  .  .  puellae,  of  young  wives,  cp.  a.  8.  aa,  3.  aa.  a. 
The  matrons  are  bidden  to  assist  Livia  and  Octavia  in  the  religious  rites. 
The  returning  soldiers  and  the  young  vrives  to  whom  they  are  returning 
are  bidden  fviprffitivy  to  keep  a  sacred  silence,  or  not  to  interrupt  the 
ceremony  by  too  noisy  delight. 

11.  male  ominatis,  2v<r^/<ois.  This  was  the  reading  of  V,  and  apn 
parently  of  the  original  text  which  Acr.  and  Porph.  interpreted  (*  ne 
incaute  loquentes  verbis  omina  facerent'),  although  'nominatis*  (the 
reading  of  B)  stands  in  their  present  text.  It  seems  to  be  true,  as  Bent- 
ley  argues,  that  no  other  instance  can  be  quoted  of  a  hiatus  between  a 
short  and  a  long  vowel  when  there  is  no  natural  break  in  the  line  (un* 
less  we  retain  and  argue  upon  the  generally  abandoned  reading  '  horri- 
bilcsque  ultimosque  Britannos*  of  Catull.  ii.  ii),  and  such  compounds 
as  *  suaveolens,*  'graveolens,*  &c.,  usually  lose  the  'e *  in  scansion.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  temptation  would  be  strong  to  remedy  an 
obvious  blot,  and  the  insertion  of  *  n  *  would  easily  suggest  itself,  we  lack 
any  authority  for  the  use  of  '  nominatis '  in  any  appropriate  sense.  Of 
professed  conjectures,  Bentley's  *  inominatis  *  is  the  most  i)lausible.  In  that 
case  *  male  *  must  mean  '  with  evil  effect,'  like  *  fraude  mala,'  Od.  i.  3.  28. 

14.  eximet,  'banish.' 

15.  mori  metuam,  not  in  the  sense  of  3.  9.  11,  but  in  the  less  usual 
sense  of  'ne  moriar  metuam.'     With  the  sentiment  cp.  4.  15.  17  foil. 

*  Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor  Civilis,'  &c. 

18-20.  '  A  cask  of  wine  of  the  date  of  the  Marsic  or  Social  War  (B.  c. 
99-88),  if  one  has  possibly  (qua  is  an  abl.,  as  Virg.  Aen.  i.  18  'si  qua 
fata  sinant ')  escaped  the  roving  bands  of  Spartacus  (in  the  Servile  War 
fifteen  years  later).'  So  the  wine  would  be  sixty-three  years  old ;  see  on 
3.  8.  12.  Juvenal's  *  Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  Socialibus  uvam,*  5.  31,  is 
most  likely  a  reference  to  this  passage  rather  than  a  real  date  of  wine 
which  was  drinkable  in  his  time.  Ritter  points  out  that  the  reference  to 
the  succession  of  civil  wars  has  probably  a  secondary  purpose  as  height- 
ening the  feeling  of  the  last  stanza,  the  peace  and  security  conferred  on 
the  world  by  Caesar's  rule. 

19.  Spartacum,  Epod.  16.  5. 

21.  argutae,  'clear- voiced/  for  she  is  a  singer. 

22.  murrheum,  fragrant  with  myrrh.  Virg.  Aen.  12.  100  'crines  .  . 
murrha  madentes.* 

cohibere  crinem,  i.  e.  to  adorn  herself  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  my  house;  cp.  a.  11.  la.  There  is  no  need  with  Bentley  and 
Meineke  to   make  the  verbal  resemblance  more  perfect  by  reading 

*  cohibentc.* 

25.  albescenB ;  as  he  calls  himself  four  yeat^  ^IVtrw^t^^  *■  '^'w*:^^^'" 
num,'  Epp.  I.  ao.  24.    Horace  was  now  mYi\sloT\XfiX5cL"^jw:^. 
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27.  ferrem,  for  the  tense  see  Madv.  §  347,  obs.  a. 

28.  Flanoo.  L.  Munatius  Plancns  was  coniol  in  B.  c.  43,  the  jear  of 
Philippi.  The  date  is  probably  not  quite  without  a  meaning.  The 
times  have  quieted  down,  and  Horace  has  tamed  down  also  since  thco. 


Ode  XV. 

The  subject  is  the  odiousness  and  ridiculousness  of  the  desiies  and 
ways  of  youth  kept  on  when  youth  itself  has  departed.  The  spirit  is 
rather  that  of  the  Epodes  (*  Archilochio  felle,*  Mitsch.)  tiian  of  the 
Odes ;  possibly  a  real  person  may  be  pointed  at.  Meineke  suggested 
that  the  name  'Nothus/  a  name  unknown  to  extant  Greek  literature, 
was  the  poetical  representative  of  the  common  Latin  'Spurins,*  see 
Introd.  to  2.  4. 

*  Chloris  is  old  and  poor.  It  is  time  to  give  up  her  wanton  ways. 
What  suits  her  daughter  Pholof  does  not  suit  her.  She  is  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man.  Let  her  take  her  wool  and  spin.  That  will  be  more 
becoming  to  her  than  the  harp  and  the  ^vine-cupj 

Metre—  Third  Asclepiad. 

Line  3.  famosis  laboribus,  disreputable  as  compared  with '  lanificinm.* 

4.  maturo,  ripe,  for  which  you  are  ready. 

6.  To  spoil  the  look  of  their  company  as  a  cloud  does  a  starry  sky. 

9.  expugnat  domos.  The  editors  quote  Sen.  Nat.  Q.  4,  praet 
*■  Crispus  Passienus  saepe  dicebat,  adulationi  nos  opponere,  non  daudere 
ostium,  et  quidem  sic  quemadmodum  opponi  amicae  solet,  quae,  si 
impulit,  grata  est,  gratior,  si  effregit.* 

14.  Luceriam,  an  important  town  in  the  interior  of  Apulia.  It  is 
called  *nobilem,'  as  famous  for  its  wool,  Plin.  H.  N.  8.  48.  She  is 
to  think  now  only  of  getting  the  best  wool.  The  editors  compare 
an  anonymous  epigram,  Brunck,  An.  3,  p.  116  'H  rh  ftpiy  a£x^<ra<ra 
voKvxpvaois  kv  kpaaraiSy  'H  liifi«Ttv  Scii^K  ovx^  Kvaaffa  0tap,  MioBta 
yvv  arraBiois  vtvixpois  vrp^hfjiaTa  Kpoiw  *Oiffi  y  *A$ij¥€dij  Kvvyxr 
iKrjtaaTo. 

16.  vetulam.  The  better  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  'vetula';  the 
Coram.  Cruq.  and  one  half  of  Porph.'s  scholium  in  favour  of  'vetulam,* 
*  non  decet  aetatem  tuam  in  convivio  multum  potare.*  Vetula  would  be 
easily  altered  by  omitting  the  mark  of  the  m,  and  the  distance  of  *te' 
would  tempt  a  copyist  to  assimilate  the  adjective  to  the  nearer  substan- 
tive *  faece.*     Cf.  iVie  queslvoTi  ol  *  tomai'  and  *  comam '  in  i.  ai.  5. 
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ODE  XVI. 

'  Gold  is  all-fvnBtrfuI,  and  pewtrful  fer  harm.  Mythology  and  history 
frmie  il.  And  with  Ikt  p-nuth  o/iveallk  lari  grmiis  and  lAe  thirst  for 
greater  ■wtalth.  I  lake  example  byyoit,  Maectnas,  and  sAun  eminence. 
The  more  we  deny  ourselves  the  more  the  gods  gist  us.  I  am  prouder 
and  ha f pier  in  my  pear  little  farm,  its  elear  stream,  its  mood,  and  un- 
failing crofs,  than  the  man  who  owns  alt  Africa.  I  have  no  superfiuous 
luxuries,  bat  I  never  feel  the  pains  of  penury.  A'educed  desires  give  a 
larger  revenue  than  Ike  widest  "  latifundia."  Who  seek  miuh  want 
much.  Happy  the  man  wka  has,  though  Utile, yet  enough.' 
The  Ode  is  on  Horace'9 


IKMit— Fourth  Asdepiad. 
Line  2.  robiutoe,  probably  ivith  Ritter,  '  of  oak.'    Cp.  1.3-9  '  I'obur 

3.  tFiates,  StiowoXoi, 'surl)'.' 

rouDieranb ;  see  on  2.  1 7.  iS  '  snstnlenit  nisi  .  .  Uvasset,' 

6.  pBvidum,  from  his  fear  of  the  oracle  which  had  predicleJ  that  a 
son  of  his  dnughler  should  slay  him. 

7.  fore.  I'or  such  an  intioduction  of  the  oral.  obi.  cp.  Vii^.  Aen. 
I.  444  *  ECodere  loco  signnm  quod  regia  luao  Monslraiat,  caput 
acris  cqui ;  Qum  sic  fore  bcllo  Egregiam  et  bcilcm  victa  per  sccula 
gentem.' 

8.  pratium,  bribes.     Horace  ironically  rationaliics  tbe  IcgeaU. 

!l.  aurutn.  Notice  the  emphatic  positions  of  '  aurtim '  and  '  lucrum.' 
as  of  '  moneribus  '  and  '  rounera  '  in  the  (ollowing  staoia. 

per  madioB  Batellltes,  i.e.  in  order  lo  reach  and  strike  at  a  tyrant. 

10.  pemimpere  aaxa, '  muoitiones  expugnara,'  Acr. 

amat  — '  gaudet,'  'gesiil,'  an  imitation  o,l^ii.ur,  but  see  on  3.  j.  9, 

11.  augnris.  Amphiaraua  the  seer  vrenl  to  the  Theban  war,  though 
he  foresaw  its  issue,  at  the  |jersuasion  of  his  wife  Eriphyle.  who 
had  been  bribed  by  Polynices  wiib  a  necklace ;  iKct'  iv  eWD<" 
fwtuiav  iiftcK  Saipiay,  Horn.  Od.  15.  347;  cp.  ib.  II.  3}J,  Soph. 
El,  837  foil. 

13.  demeraa,  possibly,  as  the  Schol.  thinks,  an  allusion  lo  the 
legendary  fonn  of  Arophiaraui'  end — the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him.  Find.  Ncm.  9.  15. 

H.  vir  Haoedo,  a  proverbial  instance  from  WsMit^.  'i^.  CXt.  t^ 
Alt.  I.  16  'Pbilippus  omnia  casle\la  ex^ngnoix  ■ewae  ivw'O"-'.  ^  "^P*^ 
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Modo  xdh:'  ->iis«B^  into  posHt  uccndcrc'    PhiL  Vit.  Atm.  PuH  t 

«t*imau'>  --'*.  11:  U  uid  ,,in  the  collniioci  of  proT«rlHof  D^| 
Binai)  to  1-.:.T  r(«i«»il  m  orjck  from  the  Pjlhw,  J^iiyAm  Jl  ■ 

mX''  mJ   r  .m  on'V"'-    So  Juroat,  ii.  47,  call*  him  ' 

^ploc  Oli"-.^.'  lud  VaL  Mu.  ;.  1.  ID  'McTcator  Gnwdic'  ll 
•diiUii'  a.. !  '.LbruLi'  (■  ncidtmiacd')  vc  lurt  a  continnaiiee  of  dl 
■etipbois  .:  r^i;:  1i>i  •lain*. 

II.  »*mr.:.-,i  r«c>  ""h  iq  tin rimU  for  tbe  tbtxtne^  Pat 
Ai£a«ai:  t  ,1  --^:.blfpt«,  4e. 

16.  navi  .  :1.  Mcc  i<  •""kcnllf  nppotcd  la  be  ukieg  H 

aMaiMxfn  r,  Imit  •!  loaim  at  Mcaoior  Meaodor^ 

(he  farcdm  --.x'   ■.  r«m[«)  1  ducf  capcain  of  hi*  fleet. att 


vini,  and  once  dcaeited 
e  Inlrod.  to       od.  4,  which  bai 


Ocu*ia 

takoiili 


nudus.  To  Tv'in  the  armv  of  the  'nil  cnpientes'  he  must  be, 
i,m.  -nu-Iu^'rhc  must  strip  tiimscif  of  the  ;;ifii  of  fonune  «hi  Ji 
!,-r,,;iT  M.inls.  ami  be  content  with  the  cloik  of  which  he  spt-aks 
rij,  14-  Thi-  iiiclaphor  of  Ihc  camp  hardly  heniiis  till  ■  cailra.' 
pi'inl-.  put  that  the  second  clanic,  'Iransfiif;!  .  .  gestjo.'  is  an 
ii.-.i:i.>n  I'l  ihc  lirsl.  and  one  which  hritif^  cot  moie  clearly,  llioiigh 
.  v.M.  cr.aie.  the  inexiemess  of  the  original  iiiel.n]ihor.  To  satisfy 
iijleioly,  ili-r.ice  must  have  been  a  rich  man  who  gave  up  hit 
I  All  he  really  means  i*,  that  he  would  choose  a  modest  com- 
V  i-i  i-retennc-  to  Kieal  wealth. 


pi^ir  n.an  |K>ssi'SSiii[;  all  things  though  he  li 
juDjicr  iti  the  mid&l  oi  bu  lidie^. 
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26,  27.  For  the  mode  of  expressing  the  height  of  wealth  sec 
on  I.  I.  9  'si  proprio  condidit  horreo  Quicqaid  de  Libycis  verritur 
areis.* 

26.  quicqaid  arat,  the  fruits  of  his  ploughing.  Strabo  (6,  p.  384) 
speaks  of  the  plains  of  North  Apulia  as  v6fuf>opoi  re  ical  vokwpopoi,  but 
we  hear  of  them  chiefly  as  used  for  pasture.  Possibly  Horace,  in  want 
of  the  name  of  a  corn-growing  Italian  district,  might  insert  Apulia 
without  weighing  its  pretensions  very  nicely  (see  on  i.  32.  13).  He 
singles  out  the  industry  of  the  husbandman  rather  than  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  For  the  lengthening  of  the  last  syllable  of  *  arat  *  see  on  i.  3.  36. 
impiger,  Epod.  3.  42. 

28.  Cp.  the  similar  oxymoron  in  Sat.  3.  3.  142  '  Pauper  argent!  positi 
intus  et  auri.' 

29.  Cp.  the  description  of  his  farm,  Sat.  2.  6.  1  'modus  agri  non  ita 
magnus,  Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  iugis  aquae  fons  £t  paulum  silvae 
super  his.*     So  also  Epp.  i.  16.  1-14. 

30.  segetis  oerta  fldes.  The  opposite  is  'fundus  mendax/  3.  i.  30. 
Cp.  Virg.  G.  I.  326  '  illos  Expectata  seges  vanis  elusit  aristis.* 

31.  Constr.  'fallit  beatior  sorte  {\ay$dy€t  dkfitojripa  oZaa)  fulgcntem 
fertilis  Africae  imperio/  *  is  a  lot  happier  than  his,  though  he  cannot 
see  it,  who  glitters  in  the  lordship  of  fertile  Africa.'  This  seems  to  be 
a  hyperbolical  way  of  describing  a  man  who  owns  wide  corn-lands  in 
Africa,  as  another  is  said  in  v.  41  to  ^  join  in  one  sweep  the  kingdom  of 
Alyattes  to  the  broad  plains  of  Phrygia.*  Cp.  3.  2.  10-12  *si  Libyam 
remotis  Gadibus  iungas  et  uterque  Poenus  Serviat  uni,'  and  read  with 
this  the  note  there.  Ritter  takes  *  fertilis  Africae '  with  *  sorte,*  com- 
paring *  Sors  Asiae  *s=*  the  proconsulship  of  Asia,*  Tac.  Ann.  3.  58  and 
71, '  is  a  happiness  beyond  the  proconsulship  of  rich  Africa,  though  he 
cannot  see  it  who  is  in  the  dazzling  light  of  power*  ('fulgentem  verum 
latere  facilius  potest  quod  dignitatis  splendor  oculos  praestrinxit ').  But 
in  this  rendering,  if  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  glory  of  power,  we  lose 
the  force  of  the  epithet  '  fertilis  *  and  of  the  direct  comparison  with  the 
poet's  few  acres  and  certain  crops.  If  we  emphasize  *  fertilis,'  as  im- 
plying that  the  proconsul  of  Africa  has  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself,  '  fulgentem  imperio '  loses  much  of  its  meaning.  The  metaphors 
grow  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  context.  *  Fulgentem  imperio  '  is  an 
echo  of  '  dominus  splendidior ' :  *  regnum  Alyattei,'  &c.,  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  *  vectigalia  porrigam,*  is  suggested  by  the  proverbial  wealth 
of  Croesus. 

33  foil.  Cp.  the  enumeration  of  the  forms  of  Roman  wealth  in  1. 
31-  3-". 

Calabrae  apes,  3.  6.  14. 
34.  liBeatrygoma,  from  Formiae.    Cp.  1. 10.  \\,  wA^ftfc"^^*^^^*^^ 


me.  ov£s  OF  sosjice.- 


1  to  tlHt '  •KfAoa '  a*^ 


—  Ill   rtt«l.».n-...    'Alpon- 


'  WTiiiwiii8«IJni  II 
iMk  wUk  |in>lntDT.'  U.  N.  a  4S. 

M  tiaiir  Bij  li«l«  irvcaues  by  amtr „  _, 

k  jk  iMfiiT  fOTtd  bf  Horace's  ue  oT  •  vMtieilk' 
I  Ae  OBiau  Stok  ■pborisn  iCic  de  Rep.  4.  7.  ft 
For  '  porngen: ' -^ '  to  enm&'l 
pan%E«i»'T     Rilla  fbT 
_  _   ,  .  .    .  _ .  n  peranlvwD  Dibat*.'        J 

iWwrfCruLWfc     Tbc  *c*Ith  of  Die  Iciogs  of  Lj4l 
Alpan'  it  Ibe  gtoilivc  vf '  A]jMIcai,'4 
ItK^'  Efod.  1;.  14  Md  I&    It  is  B  cntMD  camdioB* 
HSSL  aU  aad  new  alike,  fae^  kopriectly  poiiled  bj  fli 
■  llu)a!ti,'  ■  halfithii.'  '  h»!i*l*ti,'  *  aliai  tbii."  4c. 

mocnibns  aedilicLi ' ;  ib-Jfl 
,'  of  ■  laying  field  to  fielcL' 
U  baaa  •■(.  k.  a.    £{7.  i.  i.  S9  'iarat  bene  soils  csm  maiin^' 

Ot>B  XV  U. 

C^(BR  btradadiea  u  1.  t4.  Tbe  pnrpoK  of  ihis  Ode  can  col^ 
Ik  fn^J.  The  tBtrodactar;  praage  Kcms  Tciy  moiib  &s  if  i[  wit 
plcTteL  It  tnca  Adiai  Laioia'i  pedigirc  to  Lamns,  the  Homeric 
Ls(  nf  ibc  LAcscrr^xm  Od.  10.  ^1  "t^iaiiarg  S'  iitl^iata  Aiifuik  airi 
wraXaitfm  \  T«)Ma«*d>  Aai#T^rYi*i<rr.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ].  13  'SI  vero  in 
hwh:  ry^nJUv  Kseris  AaiBT^rTvt^rr.  ]-'»iiiiii£  dico.  qai  frfmilus  homi- 
aaia  ' ' '.  «bo«e  looliiy  mi  fiiol  b>  the  Romins  in  the  neighboufbood 
■'  Fonuar.  roalilT,  alibodgh  he  throws  it  on  the  imblic  voice 
{,'  fcrtHL*  *-  >'.  Hooce  DIT  he  iDTcniinga  mylbical  ancEstry  (or  Lamia. 
n  Vnsil  doa  ix  ibe  lalii,  Sefgii,  Claenlii,  &c.,  as  Cicero  do«  plajiiillT 
lot  boBtetf  '.Tbk.  I.  ift'irenaate  meo  geotjli,' sc  Scrr.  Tutlio',  and 
u  i>aa  iam*  oa  a  Uift  Kale  ia  Vaim't  los  work.  IV  Kamiliis  Troianis. 
The  Laaiae,  iboegh  not  bnuws  in  tbe  ages  of  the  Repoblic,  seem  ts 
bi^c  faem  ■  toiMUiKM  bmilf  nndu  the  Empire.  Jav.  Snt.  4. 1 J4  '  Hoi 
ita.VBil  LaaianiB  oede  madenli,'  in  allusion  to  L,  .Actios  Lomin  Atroili' 
UH,  pM  Id  itnlh  hf  DDoitian.    Cp.  ib.  6.  jSj. 

Horaoe  wiito  Ibe  day  belbrr  a  holiday,  posably  to  Lamia  at  sdhm 
fcamiy  Vi'Mi.  ^rtiiiiA  btVoogcd  to  him  neat  Fonniac.    This  would  gilt 


«M 
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alogical  introduction,  as  if  the  poet  had  meant  to  say,  '  You  are  a  great 
man  at  Formiae  at  least,  in  the  home  of  your  heroic  ancestor.'  He 
professes  to  foresee  a  rainy  day,  and  bids  Lamia  use  the  dry  weather 
to  house  his  wood  and  prepare  for  to-morrow*s  festival.  The  connection 
of  thought  we  may  compare  with  i.  9.  That  Ode  will  show  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  from  the  mention  of  the  sea,  to  suppose  that  Lamia  was 
at  Formiae.  In  both  probably  the  stormy  weather,  if  not  actually 
allegorical,  is  used  to  enforce  a  moral  beyond  that  which  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  one  other  certain  reference  to  Lamia  in  Horace's 
poems  (Od.  i.  26),  and  another  probable  one  (Ep.  i.  14.  6),  suggest  to 
us  that  he  was  a  man  before  whom  his  friend  would  desire  to  set  the 
sunny  side  of  life. 

Vv.  2-5  have  been  condemned  by  many  critics  with  no  support  from 
external  evidence;  but  the  Introduction  which  their  omission  would 
leave  would  not  be  more  free  from  difficulties  than  the  unmutilated  one. 
Peerlkamp  more  consistently  condemns  the  Ode. 

Line  2.  '  Since  the  world  has  it  that  it  was  from  him  that  the  Lamiae 
of  old  days  took  their  name,  as  well  as  the  whole  race  of  their  children's 
children  whose  memory  lives  in  Fasti,  he  doubtless  is  the  founder  to 
whom  thou  tracest  thine  origin.'  In  other  words,  *  Since  all  the  Lamiae, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  descended  from  him,  doubtless  you  are.'  The 
omission  of  '  tu '  before  *  ducis,'  although  the  person  is  emphatic,  is 
paralleled  in  Od.  2.  17.  30.  Cp.  i.  i.  35,  4.  2.  33.  *  Ducit,'  constr.  as 
the  verb  after  *  genus  omne,'  is  an  emendation  of  D.  Heinsius  (1580- 
^655)  strongly  advocated  by  Bentley.  It  has  no  MS.  authority,  but  has 
been  received  by  several  editors  (Keller  and  Mr.  Munro  amongst  them), 
and  has  the  merit  of  making  the  parenthesis  ran  more  smoothly. 

hinc,  *  from  him.'     Sat.  i.  4.  6.     Orelli  quotes  Virg.  Aen.  i.  21 
*  Hinc  populum  .  .  venturum.'    Cp.  the  use  of  *  unde,'  Od.  i.  12.  17. 

4.  memores  fastos  ;  4.  14.  4.  The  MSS.  vary  between  *fastos'  and 
*fastus,'  a  foiTO  which  was  also  in  use.  Lucan.  10.  187  *Nec  meus 
Eudoxi  vincetur  fastibus  annus.' 

5.  auctore,  of  the  founder  of  a  family  ;  i.  2.  36,  Virg.  Aen.  4.  365. 
7.  innantem  Maricae  litoribus,  refers  to  the  marshes  near  Min- 

tumae,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  (Garigliano),  known  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Marius  was  for  a  time  concealed.  Marica  was  a  nymph 
worshipped  at  Mintumae,  identified  by  some  with  Circe. 

9.  late  tyrannus,  ({fpvKpda/y,   Virg.  Aen.  i.  21  'populum  late regem.' 

10.  inutili,  not,  as  Dill',  complains,  an  epithet  quite  without  bearing 
on  the  context.     It  helps  to  make  us  feel  the  dieAxvcv'cs&  wA  Q^\QNis»R^ 
of  the  storm  out  of  doors,  which  is  to  con\i«sX  m\Xi  ^'t  ^«*:«^  nr^J^s^ 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE: 

there  may  be  within.  Its  work  is  purely  destructiYe ;  it  biiogs  dowB 
the  leaves  which  are  of  use,  and  strews  the  shore  with  seaweed  which  is 
of  no  use. 

12.  aquae  aufi^ur  ;  3.  27.  lo  *  imbrinm  divina  avis  imminentnm.' 

18.  annosa;  4.  13.  34. 
potes,  so  the  majority  of  good  MSS.    Bentley  prefers  '  potis,'  the 
reading  of  a  few,  as  a  word  which,  though  admissible  (cp.  Virg.  Aen. 
3.  671),  is  yet  rare,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  have  been  substituted  for 
an  easier  one. 

15.  ourabis.  The  future  seems  to  have  the  force  of  '  of  coarse  yoa 
will.'  '  Curabis  Genium  *  is  an  extension  of  the  common  '  curare  se 
ipsnm,*  '  curare  corpus.'  When  the  Genius  was  viewed  more  distinctly 
as  something  external  to  and  separate  from  the  person  whose  spiritual 
double  it  was,  it  was  said  rather  *  placari,'  *■  piari  iloribus  et  vino.'  Cp. 
A.  P.  210,  Epp.  2.  I.  144. 

16.  operum.     For  genitive  cp.  2. 9.  17,  3.  27.  69,  Madv.  §  261,  obs.  4. 

Ode  XVIII. 

A  hymn  to  Faunus ;  cp.  i.  17.  1-8.  Horace  prays  that  the  visits  of 
the  god  to  his  lands  may  be  kindly,  and  promises  that  the  due  kid  and 
wine  and  incense  shall  be  offered  at  the  Faunalia  on  the  nones  of 
December,  the  holiday  of  cattle  and  of  villagers,  the  day  of  peace,  when 
even  the  wolf  strays  harmlessly  among  the  lambs ;  when  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves  to  strew  Faunus'  path,  and  the  ditcher  revenges  himself  on 
the  ground  which  has  worked  him  so  hard,  by  dancing  on  it. 

Line  1.  Nympharum  amator.  Faunus  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
Pan;  see  on  i.  17.  Perhaps  (as  Ritter  thinks)  the  words  imply  also 
that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  his  flying  loves  that  Faunus  is  supposed  to  cross 
the  different  homesteads. 

4.  alumnis,  probably  'younglings'  of  cattle;  3.  23.  7.  The  Scholiast 
took  it  as  =  *  vernulis,'  young  slaves  bred  on  the  farm,  whom  Faunus 
was  supposed  to  frighten  ;  Ritter,  of  the  young  trees  and  plants  which 
in  his  hot  pursuit  he  might  trample.  Our  interpretation  is  supported, 
both  in  this  place  and  in  3.  23.  7,  by  the  words  which  follow.  Faunus 
must  be  kindly  to  the  flock,  because  it  pays  tithe  duly  to  him. 

5.  pleno  anno,  when  the  year  is  nearly  full,  in  December;  or, 
perhaps,  only  like  *  per  cxactos  annos,'  3.  22.  6  « '  quotannis,'  at 
intervals  of  a  full  year. 

6.  Veneris  sodali  craterae,  *  the  bowl,  Venus'  mate.'  Orelli  quotes 
an  address  to  a  flagon,  l&anxov  xal  VLovaituv  iXap^  Kdrpt  xal  KvOtptiifs. 
Perhaps  it  is  thus  characterized  as  fitting  the  title  given  to  Faunus  in 
T.  1.    Kilter  makes  '  ctaVciaue'  \\it  ^«\\vvit  vjv\k  *vina^*  *  wine  in  the 
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bowl/  some  particular  bowl  known  to  be  set  for  Faunas,  and  takes 

*  Veneris  sodali  *  of  the  god  himself. 

7.  vetuB  implies  that  these  rites  have  been  duly  performed  during 
many  generations.  Macleane  puts  a  full  stop  at  *  craterae^'  and  makes 
the  general  description  of  the  Faunalia  begin  here. 

12.  paguB.  There  is  a  curious  variant  in  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
'  pardus/  the  origin  of  which  Bentley  ingeniously  traces  to  some 
monkish  copyist,  who  had  in   mind  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  ii.  6 

*  Habitabit  lupus  cum  agno  et  pardus  cum  haedo  accubabit.' 

14.  spargit  frondes.  That  the  leaves  were  still  falling  in  Decem- 
ber, see  £pod.  ii.  5  'December  .  .  silvis  honorem  decutit' 

agrestes, '  a  woodland  carpet '  of  leaves. 

15.  invisam,  'invisam  terram  fossoribus  merito  dixit  quod  in  ea 
laborant  quum  fodiunt,'  Porph. 

pepoliase.  For  the  perf.  inf.  with  'gaudet'  see  on  3.  4.  51 ;  he 
fmishes  off  each  triple  beat  with  a  flourish,  as  though  he  were  dancing 
on  an  enemy. 

fossor  ;  Virg.  G.  a.  264  Mabefacta  movens  robustus  iugera  fossor.* 

16.  ter,  of  triple  time.  Cp.  4.  i.  28  *In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient 
humum.'    Perhaps  Horace  is  offering  an  etymology  of  *  tripudiare.' 

Ode  XIX. 

*  Come^  TeUphtis,  enough  of  your  antiquarian  lore ;  attend  to  tfu 
more  practical  question  where  and  when  we  are  to  sup  this  cold  nights 
Then  with  a  sudden  change,  he  fancies  the  banquet  already  prepared 
(cp.  2.  7.  21  foil.,  a.  II.  18  foil.):  ^We  have  to  drink  the  new  months 
and  our  friend  Murena^  the  newly-elected  Augur,  Strike  up  with  pipe 
and  harp  ;  no  grudging,  scatter  the  roses.  Let  morose  old  Lycus  hear 
our  riot  next  door,  and  his  ill-matched  young  wife.  We  are  better 
matched  here,  Telephus  and  Rhode,  I  and  Glycera* 

Telephus  is  a  mythological  name  which  Horace  used  before  in  i.  13 
(see  Introd.  to  that  Ode),  and  uses  again  in  4.  11.  21.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  real  person  is  intended  in  this  case,  though  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  his  name  should  be  concealed.  Ritter  hits  upon  the  rhetorician 
Heliodorus,  the  companion  of  Horace's  journey  to  Bnmdisium  (*  Grae- 
corum  longe  doctissimus,'  Sat.  i.  5.  3),  with  whose  profession  such 
antiquarian  questions  would  suit,  and  whose  name  he  fancies  to  be 
ctymologically  played  on  in  'Telephus*  {rrjKt  fp&ws). 

For  Murena  see  on  2.  2.  5  and  2.  10  Introd. 
M9tn— Third  AscUpiad. 
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Line  1.  diatot,  the  chtonologiQil  diitasc*  between  tlw  fiiw  ti^  i 
AigiMUKl  the  Ii-i  king  of  Athmis. 

8.  Bsno*,  the  i>.dL),-ii-e  of  the  Aodit*. 

4.  pa<uU;  1  ij,   I.  i6.  35.    So  -mUitabitur  liellam,'  Epod.  I. ;i 
M>dT.  \  113.  ob^   4. 

UOTO,  after  1 1  minor's  'IXiot  j^,  (oid.)  II.  4.  41,  ic. 
C.   Ohlum  oujum  :  set  on  ,1.  16.  ,14. 

"once  conlcmplMes  a  feast  to   wfaich  each  iir«»l» 
ii>  buy  the  wine,  and  yet  the  q 


■qnun  laitiporet,  n^nalty  tikcn  of  tbe  bMh  wliidi  tronld  pncede 
the  banquet.  Tin.-  >i.liuhj^t  look  il  of  winouig  the  water  to  be  miiol 
with  the  wioe.     Sl^  llicl.  Ant.  1.  ».  'caliiia.' 

7-  quotk,  'at  what  hour  may  I  hope  to  wsrai  royieir  with  mppet, 
and  so  be  quit  of  the  cold  which  u  woRhy  of  the  Peligni,*  a  peofJe  In 
the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  north  of  Saranitim.  Ovid,  who  wa*  a  oatttr 
afSutmo,  one  of  iheii  lovma,  gives  it  the  epithet  ■gclidns,'  F««.  4.  81. 

f.  Imuitt  novas ;  Od.  3.  I j.  1  '  nascente  Inn*,'  where  see  note.  IV 
'  new  moon '  mcana  apjiarcnlly  the  first  of  the  month,  on  whii-h  a  feui 
wn-v  usual,  as  in  lirti-k  vov/nrria  was  transferred  by  U5aj<(.'  so  LOtnpIctcly 
frum  lilt-  first  of  thu  n.iliiral  lunar  inonlh  10  Iliu  first  of  the  calendar 
moiilli.  that  till'  real  ni;w  moon  was  expressed  by  i- 

ill.  nootis  mediae  ;  3.  2R.  16. 

11.  iloraue  ajisumes  the  function  of  'nrbilvr  bilicndi'  iDict.  Am.  s.  v, 
'ivnipiiaiuni',,  and  procteil*  not  to  K'™  orders  to  ihe  sei vanls.  so  ihcrtf 
is  no  need  uith  Kul);ers  and  IJentU-}-  to  niter  'miEccritur'  to  '  misi-enior.' 
but  to  aimoiinte  (o  the  gtitsls  tlic  |.roportiotis  in  which  Ihc  wine  and 
water  are  mixud.  'Cyatbus'  was  the  name  of  the  ladle  nst-d  foimisin-: 
r\>.  S.at.  I.  6.  TI7.     ll  was  also  a  measure  of  tapaeiti,  the  twelfth  oi  Iht 

fort  be.  thai  tlie  wine  and  water  may  be  mixtd  in  the  pioj)iiriion  of 


suit  the  t.a.'.lc  of  the  dtinkerg.' 

la  ii.  ll  is  a  question  whi^lber  this  is  a  double  itcscrjp 
clas.sos  of  drinkers  spoken  o(  in  vv.  11,  13,  the  'rapt  |h)iI 
for  the  Muses  and  their  uneven  number.'  who  ask  for  nini 
and  tliose  who  think  rather  of  the  Graces  and  their  dt< 
lyunrriJs,  .ind  tlierefore  keep  lu  Vhtc;-,  01  a.  lutthm  i.latei 
JtS 
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one  class  who  prerer  the  stroDger  mintnre,  '  They  «re  moved  by  two 
motives,  their  luve  of  the  nine  Mnies,  which  maket  them  ask  foi  the 
full  nine  parts  of  wine,  and  their  regard  for  the  decoroas  Graces,  which 
restrains  them  from  taking  the  additional  thiee  which  woald  make  the 
liquor  "metum".'  In  the  liret  case  'tres  anpra'  (for  their  order  cp.  3. 
3.  ti  'quos  inter')  mutt  mean  'more  than  three';  in  the  Utier  case 
'  three  further,' 

18.  rizBTum  metnen*;  3.  34.  ja  'metuens  allerin*  viti';   Madv. 

Qratia  iunotaiororibna  — 'tres  Gratiiie  iimclae ';  to  4,  7.  5. 
18.  Cp.  a.  -J.  iS,  4.  la.  JS. 

Bereoynti&e ;  i.  iS.  13,  4.  i.  aa,  Epod.  9.  g,  6. 
24.  vlalosi,  '  our  neighbonr.'    Others  take  it  as  '  hii  neighbour,  who 
*v>ill  not  listen  to  his  passion  ' ;  and  Orelli  qnotes  Bosschi,  as  suggesting 
that  the  person  meant  is  the  Rhode  o(  tht  neit  lines,  '  She  doesn't  care 
for  Lycus,  but  she  will  soon  be  here  to  look  for  Telephos.' 

24  -26.  Dill',  remarks  how  the  repetition  of  'Lycus'  and  of  'te'  serves 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  them,  the  one  by  way  of  scorn,  the  other  of 
compliment. 

28.  puro,  as  '  sole  puro,'  3.  19.  4:;,  shining  in  a  cleat  iky.    Cp.  3.  9. 
It  'sidere  pulchriur.' 
27.  temportiva,  suited  in  point  of  age. 
2H.  lantuBi  I.  13.  S. 

Odb  XX, 

'  Bfjjare,  Pyrrhus  ;  you  are  rubbing  a  lionca  efhtr  cabs.  Shi  will 
mnse  to  rtdaim  Nearchus,  and  you  must  ixfect  a  battle  reyal ;  and  all 
the  lime  Nearchus  doisn' t  tare  for  you  or  for  her.' 

Line  2.  Oaetulae  ;  see  on  1.  13.  10. 

3.  poBt  paulo '^ '  paulo  post'  even  in  prose.  Dill'',  points  out  the 
antithetical  arrangement  of  the  words  'dura  .  .  inaudajt,'  '  inaudax 
laptot' ;  the  last  has  the  force  of  an  oiymoron.  'Inaudax'  b  an  in- 
vention of  Horace  from  the  Or.  iStoA(ioi. 

6.  inaignem,  easily  found  among  them  all. 

T.  granda  CBrtamsn.  We  need  not  undeiatand  '  est '  or  '  erit ' ;  it  is 
rather  a  cognate  accusative  characterising  the  action  of  the  last  sentence 
by  giving  its  result,  a  construction  common  enough  in  Greek.  Dill', 
collects  some  other  instances  of  it  in  Latin  :  Sat.  1.  4.  tio,  Epp.  t.  iS. 
49,  Vi'E-  A*"-  ^'  '"3  (where  see  Conington's  note),  8.  683. 

praeda  .  .  maior,  not  'who  should  win  moie  ot  'Cat  'V^^^  ^ist-fes. 
prey  was  one;  bttt  'who  should  rathei  i(i(viive^e-s,'     C^.tyA.  v""^ 
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It  is  a  not  ancommon  confosion  of  language ;  see  Madv.  {  300  c,  with 
foot  note.    We  may  compare  the  use  of  '  mnltus '  for  '  maltam '  (Sat. 

1.  7.  38  'malto  flaenti*),  and  such  expressions  as  Vii^.  Aen.  i.  181 
*  Anthea  si  quern  lactatum  pelago  videat  *  = '  if  he  could  see  anjrthing  of 
Antheus.'  There  is  no  need  at  all  to  accept,  with  Orelli,  Peerlkamp*s 
prosaic  alteration  *  tibi  praeda  cedat,  Maior  an  ilia,*  '  whether  the  prey 
shall  fall  to  you,  or  she  prove  the  stronger.* 

11.  posuisse,  with  a  present  force,  'to  have  placed,' and  so  ' to  be 
keeping'  there.    See  Conington's  notes  on  Virg.  G.  i.  25,  Aen.  a.  257. 

12.  palmam,  the  palm  of  victory  for  which  they  are  contending.  The 
attitude  at  once  displays  his  foot  and  expresses  his  lordly  indifference  to 
the  issue  of  the  quarrel.  'Palmam*  has  also  been  taken  (see  OrelU)  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand ;  of  one  leg  thrown  over  the  other  and  held  in  the 
hand, — a  mere  picture. 

13.  fertur,  perhaps  "='  they  tell  me,*  a  common  way  of  indicating  the 
strangenciis  of  what  we  report,  as  though  we  hardly  ventured  to  vonch 
for  it.     Sec  on  3.  5.  41. 

recreare,  possibly  with  a  fan,  '  flabellum,'Prop.  3. 15. 11  ;  i)ossibly, 
as  Orclli  thinks,  only  by  letting  the  wind  play  on  his  shoulders. 

15.  Nireus ;  sec  Epod.  15.  22  *  Formaque  vincas  Nirea.*  In  both 
cases  the  MSS.  read  unanimously  *  Nercus,*  *  Nerea.'  The  Scholiasts 
had  the  true  reading,  for  they  quote  or  refer  to  Homer's  description,  IL 

2.  673  Hipfvs,  ts  KoWidToi  dv^p  vv6  ^lAior  ^K$fy  |  rSiv  dWan^  Aayacvr 
/icr'  dfjLVfJLoya  Tlijkfiojva, 

aquosa,  '  many-fountained '  Ida,  noKwiba^,  m^tiraa, 

16.  raptus,  sc.  Ganymede.  For  the  participle  used  snbstantivally«d 
ipvaaOtU  cp.  4.  15.  24  '  Tanain  prope  fiumen  orti.* 


Ode  XXI. 

Written  in  anticipation  of  entertaining  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus. 
Compare  with  this  Ode  Kpp.  i.  5. 

*  CasA  of  Mas  sic  ^  as  old  as  my  self ^  your  potent  contents  were  kept  for 
some  happy  occasion,  and  they  shall  be  broached  to-day  for  Corvinus. 
Hcy  philosopher  as  he  is^  luill  not  despise  you.  Old  Cato^  they  tell  us, 
did  not  object  to  a  cup  of  wine.  You  make  genius  flow  ;  you  give  fresh 
hope  to  the  anxious  and  courage  to  the  poor.  With  your  help,  and 
Liber  and  Venus  and  the  Graces^  we  will  keep  the  banquet  up  till 
daylight^ 

Corvinus  (the  *Mcssa\Va*  ol  ^^\.  \.  ^.  4^a,  \.  \o.  a^  and  85,  A.  P.  371 

320 
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*  diserti  Messallae ')  was,  like  Pollio,  distinguished  at  once  in  the  political 
and  the  literary  world.  He  had  belonged  to  the  senatorian  party,  and 
turned  Octavius*  flank  in  the  first  day's  fighting  at  Philippi.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Octavius  against  Antony,  and  commanded  the  centre  of 
his  fleet  at  Actium.  After  the  settlement  he  retired  from  active  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  oratory  and  literature.  He  was  the  great  friend 
and  patron  of  Tibnllus. 

With  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  should  be  compared  Ovid's  imita- 
tion, A.  A.  I.  337  foil. : — 

'Vina  parant  animos  faciuntque  caloribus  aptos; 

Cura  fugit,  multo  diluiturqne  mero. 
Tunc  veniunt  risus,  tunc  pauper  comua  sumit; 

Tunc  dolor  et  curae  rugaque  frontis  abit: 
Tunc  aperit  mentcs  aevo  rarissima  nostro 

Simplicitas,  artes  cxcutiente  deo : ' 
and  the  fragment  of  Maecenas'  *  Symposium,'  which  Ritter  quotes  from 
Servius  on  the  words  *  faciles  oculos'  in  Virg.  Aen.  8.  310  :  'Hoc  .  .  . 
etiam  Maecenas  in  Symposio  cui  Vergilius  et  Horatius  interfuerunt,  cum 
ex  persona  Messallae  de  vino  loqueretur,  ait :  idem  humor  mims- 
trat  faciles  oculos ^  pulchriora  reddit  omnia,  et  dulcis  iuventae  reducit 
bona* 

Line  1.  Epod.  13.  6  'Tu  vina  Torquato  move  Consule  pressa  meo.* 
The  date  implies  that  Corvinus  is  promised  not  merely  old  wine  (it  was 
of  the  vintage  of  B.  c.  65,  when  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  were  coss.,  and  therefore  must  have  been  at  least  35  years  old), 
but  also  wine  ^hich  carried  with  it  personal  reminiscences  of  the  poet's 
own  life,  and  which  therefore  it  is  a  proof  of  friendship  to  offer.  Cp. 
the  dating  of  the  Sabine  wine  which  is  offered  to  Maecenas  in  i.  20. 

2-5.  The  point  of  imagining  these  possible  effects  of  the  wine  on 
different  tempers  seems  to  lie  in  the  expression  of  its  potency,  *  it  must 
have  some  great  effect,  whatever  that  be';  and  the  stress  is  really  laid 
rather  on  the  last  of  each  pair  of  alternatives  *  sen  . .  sive,'  '  sen  .  .  seu.' 
This  is  shown  by  the  insertion  of  *  pia  testa '  in  a  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  whole  stanza,  and  by  the  repeti- 
tion, after  that  '  quocunque  nomine '  has  again  reopened  the  question 
of  the  tendency  of  the  wine,  of  the  commendation  '  moveri  digna  bona 
die.' 

2.  querelas;  Epod.  11.  18  *  Querebar  .  .  Simul  calentis  inverecundus 
deus  Fervid  iore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco.'    The  two  pairs  seft.\Sk.Vx:»VjRt 
(i)  of  talk,  the  outpouring  of  passionate  com\t\9i\ii\&  o\  oi  TssaSisi.\  V^ 
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4.  pU  \MLtx.  •  gTMU  wine-jar.'  The  cpiihet  ^lolecnn  fx  « 
calamnioiu  t<ip|<utitiun> i  contrut  '  impius  c4aa>or,'  i.  >t.  t^  ■  '  ' 

5.  qaooanque  noroios, '  lo  whatevei  *nd  '  (ii  sons  up  and  i 
the  precedlne  %uppositioni.  'the  Massic  grapes  were  githcTcd 
juice  thou  gtiniJi.Jt.'  ■  N'omcn  '  meant  ihc  headUg  tuidcr  which  an  aim 
wai  enleied  in  .in  ntcwunl,  aotl  io  teem  ;o  have  bera  ased  (or  a  'gmai^ 
'piirpiae."teTnkney'  Tac.  Ana.  14.  ;i  '  DecreUc  en  nomine  ioppbo- 
tiaoes,'  'on  thii  account';  Cic.  de  Am  15  'mollis  numloibiu  at  hot 
Titium  nolaatli.TTi."  'on  many  accomti,  'timlcr  many  beads.'  Bealej 
compUined  tli.^i  thcw  and  similar  inilanoes  hardly  teach  (as  iDdeed  ihq 
do  not]  the  n^i:  ia  ihia  passage,  And  conjectarcd  '  numinc, '  which  hW' 
since  been  foiiiu!  in  the  Bcm.  MS. 

MkMioum  ;   I,  t.  Ii>. 

fl.  mOTarl,  a.  m  Kpoil,  13.  6  '  vina  . .  raore,'  to  disturb  it,  open  the  bin. 

7.  deaoende.  frotn  the  '  apotheca,'  where  it  was  exposed  to  theamott 
Sec  on  T,.  ».  10;  similarly  'derii>ere  horreo,'  3.  28.  7. 

?.  promere.  constr.  after  '  iubcntc." 

languidiora.  in  a  goud  stnic,  ■  mrllowcr' ;  3.  16.  35. 

11.  raadet  -■imimtus  eil ' ;  tint  as  Mr.  Munto  '.on  Lucr.  4.  79J  jl,- 
sttvc.  there  is  a  ]>liy  ..11  thy  literal  and  metaphorical  me.aiiirig.  The 
spmi[;e  is  so  (nil  ot  [iliilmuphy  ilial  ttii^re  iiiijlil  be  su]j]>osc(I  (o  be  no 
r.iom  for  the  nine. 

li>.  Berraonibus.  nm  nicrHv  ttie  Dialogncs  of  Plalo  and  others  in 
which  Socr-ilcE.  is  an  inltrlocuinr,  hut  talk  un  the  same  model. 

neglegBt.  'I"hc  M.SS.  and  the  Schol.  vary  between  Ibe  [ircseni  and 
ftiluie,  witli  the  usual  additional  v.iricty  tietwccn  ■'negiigere'  and 
'  ncyieyere.'  If  not  in  this  slaiiia,  at  least  in  the  next  one.  '  tn  lene," 
a:c.  the  particular  cask  lias  iKicn  gencralisi.*d  into  the  representative  of 
wine  in  its  enlivcnin,^  (ITects.  The  future  hel[>s  to  soften  tbc  transition. 
horridna, '  be  will  not  be  ao  much  of  a  cynic  as  to  despise  thee.' 

11.  Catonis.  the  ccn^iot.  'Priscns'  i-^  use<l  of  him  almost  as  an 
addition  to  his  name  ;  see  Plul.  Cat.  Mai.  1 .  Cp.  Kpp.  i.  ;.  1 1 6  ■  prisci^ 
mtmoiaU  Catonibus.'  Il  has  also  been  taken  lc«i  well  of  -Calo  V'ti- 
censn,' '  ptisci '  being  inlerprelcil  ■  olii-fashicne<l,' '  steni.'  <Jic.  pro  Catl, 
14  '  severe  el  (^aviter  el  priicc  agcrc.' 

I.aili,'  '  Cato  for  all  his  virtue';  see  on  1.  3.  36, 

13,  lene  tonnantuni.  The  mcaninj;  setms  to  )>c  settled  by  the 
parallel  Kjip.  1.  5.  19  ■  Fecundi  calices  quern  non  fecerc  distrtum  '  ?  A* 
the  rack  makes  the  unwilling  witness  syeak  freely,  so  wine  makes  the 
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wit  which  is  usually  stiff  and  tadtnm  become  free  and  talkative,  and 
yet  love  the  torture  which  is  thus  applied  to  it. 

16.  retegis  Iiyaeo.  The  name  of  'Lyaeus'  is  used  (as  in  Epod. 
9.  38  '  cnram  metumque  .  .  Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere  *)  with  reference  to  its 
etymology,  Xvco',  so  that  the  whole  sentence  is  = '  arcana  consilia  rete- 
gendo  curas  sol  vis.*  Cp.  Epp.  I.  5.  16  *  operta  recludit.*  *  The  cares 
of  grave  people  that  seemed  heavy  burdens  when  brooded  over  alone, 
seem  subjects  for  mirth  when  confessed  over  wine.* 

18.  cornua,  imit.  by  Ovid ;  see  above.  They  are  the  S3nnbol  of 
strength  and  of  pugnacity,  Ov.  Am.  3. 11.  5  *  vcnerunt  capiti  comua  sera 
mero ' ;  perhaps  also  with  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Bacchus  himself  was 
represented  with  horns,  Tavfi6KtpQ)s ;  see  on  Od.  2.  19.  29. 

19.  post  te ;  i.  18.  5  *  post  vina.* 

iratos  apices  = '  iratorum  apices  * ;  see  on  i .  15. 19.  But  there  is  an 
equal  hypallage  in  making  *  apices  *  the  object  of  *  trcmenti.*  The  *  apex* 
(see  on  i.  34.  14)  represents  the  state  and  power  of  an  eastern  king. 

21.  laeta,  propitious,  as  Virg.  uses  'felix/  Eel.  5.  65  'Sis  bonus  o 
felixque  tuisl*  Aen.  i.  330. 

22.  nodum,  sc.  of  clasped  hands,  or  of  the  concord  which  they 
express.  *  Gratia  iuncta  sororibus,'  3.  19.  16.  Seneca,  interpreting  the 
characteristics  with  which  they  appear  in  paintings,  describes  the  Graces, 
Benef.  1.3*  manibus  implexis.* 

23.  vivae  =  *  vigiles,*  3.  8.  14. 

produoent  *  te,*  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  *  producere  cenam,* 
*  comissationem.' 

24 .  dum  . .  fugat,  *  whilst  he  is  putting  to  rout/  as  though  he  were 
all  night  striving  to  do  so,  and  only  victorious  in  the  morning.  Cp.  the 
tense  in  Virg.  E.  9.  23  *  Tityre  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via,  pasce  capellas.* 


ods  XXII. 

An  inscription  (or  a  poetical  dedication  which  would  have  served 
for  an  inscription)  for  a  pine-tree  which  overhangs  the  Sabine  farm,  and 
which  the  poet  dedicates  to  Diana,  to  be  honoured  by  him  henceforth 
with  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  young  boar. 

Line  1.  montiam  castes;  i.  21.  5  foil.  With  the  enumeration  of 
Diana*s  attributes  cp.  CatuU.  34.  9  foil.  'Montium  domina . .  Silvarumque 
virentium  .  .  Tu  Lucina  dolentibus  luno  dicta  puerperis.' 

3.  ter.     The  number  three  has  constantly  mystic  and  ritual  associa- 
tions; see,  inter,  al.,  Od.  i.  28.  36,  Epp.  i,  i.  ^I.    Hw^  \\.  ca». \vTa«S.>i 
be  entirely  unconnected  with  the  liip\e  c]tx«Lia.cXe.T  oi  >^^  ^gjA^^s&>*'  '^^- 
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fonnis':  Vi^,  Am.  4.  51  ' Ter(;ciniiiainqDe  Heeaten,   tria  vjt;^u»  m 
Duuiae.'     She  wis  l.uia  in  hcnvrn.  Dinna  on  eulh,  Hecate  in  H^s 

6.  per  oxaotot  nuiios,  as  cb,A  ycai  coma  loand. 

7.  medltuitla  ;  ..<  \l  <in  .;.  1 3.  4.  The  puticiple  (eemi  to  iisplT  tbi 
hii  tiiiki  are  jiul  i^THiuiiit;  to  llie  fit  site, — be  is  thinking  of  uung  ttes. 
but  his  not  yet  doiif  40,— and  so  points  hb  age. 

^.  S,  donem,   lubjnnctiTi;  o(  patpose ;  '  quaiD  duaem  *  gtt-es   Ibe  Ul 
meaning  of '  taa  cslo,' 
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'  Pr^  duly  at  the  wv  moans,  0  trunlry  houif-.<-i/r,  and  »fftr  A  Itt 
Lorn  frankituea  r  •'-.  Uorn  and  a  forktr.euti  yfttr  viits  andye^rtnfi 
andytvrfxts  il  .  ':■  ktft  m/t.  Ceilly  lacrifirti  mn /or  Ike" /€mli- 
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ground  of  its  fate  :  '  Nam  sata  vere  novo  teneris  lactentia  succis  Enita 
setigerae  comperit  ore  suis.'  But  the  pig  does  not  offend  the  Lares  in 
this  way.  The  epithet  is  intended  probably  to  help  the  feeling  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  object,  and  so  the  simplicity  of  the  offering. 

7.  alumni  ;  see  oh  3.  18.  4. 

8.  grave  tempua,  'the  sickly  time  when  the  year  bears  its  fruits.' 
For  the  ablative  see  2.  7.  16  '  fretis  aestnosis.'  With  *pomifero  anno  ' 
cp.  'annus  hibemns/  Epod.  a.  39 ;  for  the  sickliness  of  autumn  cp.  Od. 
2. 14.  15,  Sat.  2.  6.  19. 

9.  paacitor, '  is  even  now  feeding.* 

Algido;  see  on  i.  21.  6,  where  'gelido*  is  possibly  the  same  as 
*  nivali*  here.     Cp.  4.  4.  57. 

10.  devota,  already  destined  for  sacrifice.  Cp.  Virg.  G.  3.  157,  where 
the  destination  of  the  different  calves  is  settled  immediately  on  their 
birth  :  '  Aut  aris  servare  sacros  aut  scindere  terram.* 

12.  pontiflotun,  i.  e.  at  public  sacrifices ;  opposed  to  simpler  home 
rites. 

IS.  te  nihil  attinet,  it  belongs  not  to  you. 

14.  temptare,  as  it  were  *to  lay  siege  to*  their  goodwill.  Cp.  A.  P. 
405  '  gratia  regum  Pieriis  temptata  modis/  and  Virgil's  'animam  temptare 
precando,'  Aen.  4.  113.  *  Deos  *  is  constructed  dwd  kolvcv  (see  on  i.  3. 61 
after  *  temptare  *  and  *  coronantem  * ;  *  parvos  *  is  properly  an  epithet  of 
the  images,  not  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  therefore  belongs  to  '  Deos  * 
as  the  object  of  '  coronantem/  rather  than  as  the  object  of  '  temptare  * 
(see  on  2.  5.  13) ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  antithetical  to  'multa  caede/ 
so  that  it  cannot  be  severed  from  'temptare,*  but  serves  rather  as  a  link 
between  the  two  clauses,  as  though  he  said  *  your  very  gods  are  small 
(i.  e.  in  their  representative  images) :  adapt  your  offerings  to  them.* 

15.  parvos,  as  TibuU.  1.  c.  '  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus.'  Cp.  with  all 
this  Juv.  12.  87,  88. 

marino  rore,  rosemary. 

16.  fragili,  *  easily  plucked,*  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  opposed  to  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  garlands ;  so  *  simplex  myrtus*  (i.  38.  5)  op- 
posed to  *  nexae  philyra  coronae.* 

17-20.  *  Though  thy  hand  when  it  was  laid  on  the  altar  held  no  gift, 
it  has  softened  the  displeasure  of  the  Penates  with  the  pious  offering  of 
meal  and  crackling  salt,  and  could  please  no  more  with  [i.  e.  if  it 
brought]  a  costly  victim.*  *Si*»=*etiam  si*;  *  non  blandior  *«*  non 
blandior  fiitura,*  *uon  gratior  iis  futura  per  sumptuosam  hostiam,* 
Lambin.  Cp.  'docta  prece  blandus*  Epp.  2.  i.  135.  The  Scholiasts 
Acr.  and  Porph.  make  *  immunis  *  ■=  *  immunis  scelerum/  the  sentiment 
being  then  general,  not  special  to  Phidyle:  *  if  the  KMLd\i!k3a.N.Ss»\al\^^"^ 
the  altar  be  exempt  from  crime,  it  softcnv^  &e.,  «sA  \)afc  \aa^fst^^:^  ^S. 
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editon  follow  ih? m.  The  common  meuiiQ-;  of 
from  some  pntlic  iluty  or  lax.'  It  was  mctl  mdapboni^BlIy,  but 
genitive  CB«e  of  llinl  from  which  exemption  was  clBimed ;  Voj.  fio. 
II.  559  '  immiimm  IwUi,'  «nd,  to  come  nearer  (o  ihe  iitesent 
Her.  14.  8  '  inmiiiiiL'S  caedi^  habeie  maiius.'  Bat  it  lE  bard  lo 
'  immaniE '  coul  J  have  meant '  [icaceful "  in  Vii^l  or  '  pore  fr™n  Wood" 
in  Ovid,  if  the  genitivei  hnd  been  omitted.  On  the  Mber  band.  Horat 
uses  the  «dj.  in  two  other  paraoges  \OA.  4.  \: 
Immunem  meilitor   lingete   poculis,'  and  Epp.  _     _^ 

Cinarae  pUcuis*  lapaci ')  in  the  ^eose  of  wjlbont  gilts,*  adapting  61 
word,  after  his  fashion,  to  the  Greek  riBai>>«.  The  alteiapt  ti>  force  ■■ 
'  immonis '  the  meaning  of  '  gnilcless '  seems  to  be  foanded  on  a  m»- 
coDceptioD  of  ihf  stania.  The  moral  pnrilj  of  the  band  which  ofc» 
the  acceptable  gift  may  be  assumed  b;  the  poet,  but  it  ii  not  cxpreaoL 
The  doctrine  is  simply  that  the  gods  do  nd  look  lor  costlj  oSoioEt 
from  hamble  t^orshtfipcr!.  If  '  imniimis '  meant '  immunii  scelenun.'  il 
would  \k  the  rrnist  iieighty  word  in  the  Ode,  and  Horace  Konld  o« 
have  left  bis  readers  to  make  up  the  distinctive  part  of  its  meaning  bv 
conjecture.  Tlie  last  three  lines  of  the  stanza  have  been  constroeJ 
variously.  The  ititciprttaiioo  given  above  ii  that  followed  bv  Oitlli. 
Kitlcr.  .'iiiil  I  lill'.  Ilentlcy  took  '  sumptuous  hostia  '  as  a  noiuinaiive. 
defending  the  a  either  as  lengthened  by  the  following  '  bl.'  or  as  the 
pamlU-l  of  '  si  nun  periret  initni^iabilis.'  ^.  -,■  1  'J-  <\-  v.  *  A  eoEtly  victim 
lines  not  soothe  the  displeasure  of  the  Penates  more  winningly  than,'  &c. 
Mr.  Page  .Cla-sicnl  Keiitw.  vol.  i.  p.  169  has  proiioSKd  another  in- 
genious and  possible  way  of  taking  the  words,  making  'non  .  .  .  hostia' 
a  (jualifying  clause  to  '  tetigil '  not  '  mollivit ' :  '  if  wiliiout  a  gift  thy 
hanii  has  touched  the  altar,  not  '^seeking  to  become,  mure  coaxing  by  (the 

111.  molllTit,  not  an  aoristic,  but  a  re[;ular  ]>erfcct,  as  is  shown  by  the 
conditional  clause  to  which  it  answers :  '  if  the  offering  has  been  made, 
the  go<l>  are  satisfied.'  Soveol  of  the  best  MSS.  have  '  mollibit '  [and 
it  is  so  ijuotcii  by  Setvius],  bnl  the  perfect  is  supported  by  Stat.  Silv,  I. 
,1.  1.10  'deis  .  .  .  Caispes  it  exiguo  placucruiit  farra  saline'  Tibull.  4.  1. 
14  •  rarvaque  caelcstes  jilacavit  mica  '  (both  quoted  by  Keller),  which 
seem  like  imitations  :  and  we  may  probably  follow  lientlcy  in  refusinj; 
to  admit  what  would  be  a  s<ilitao'  instiincc  in  Horace  of  this  form  of 
the  future  in  a  <1oublful  reading,  .and  against  the  silence  of  the  old  gram- 
marians, who  are  (|uick  to  notice  any  such  varieties. 

iO.  A  ]ieriphrasis  for  the  '  inola  salsa,'  'fruges  salsae,'  Vijg.  Acn.  2. 
',13-  1  lie  toniraenlntors  say,  but  scarcely  prove,  that  the  crackling  of 
the  salt  in  the  fire  was  taken  for  a  goiHi  omen.  If  s„,  (hi*  two  epithets 
will  tralU  characterise  both  substainiics,  and  mean,  'itiilj  offered  and 
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kindly  received.'    The  expression  is  imitated  Ov.  Fast.  4.  409,  TibnlL 
3-  4«  ^o. 

Ode  XXIV. 

'  Riches  and  luxurious  abodes  can  stay  neither  care  nor  death.  The 
Scythians  live  more  wisely ^  with  no  settled  homes,  no  stores  of  wealth. 
They  have  not  the  vices  of  civilized  life.  Their  women  do  not  poison 
their  step-children,  nor  rule  their  husbands,  nor  break  their  marriage 
vows.  Who  would  be  known  as  the  saviour  and  father  of  his  country  ? 
Let  him  check  the  licence  of  the  time.  He  may  be  hated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, but  he  will  be  glorious  to  all  ages.  It  is  no  good  to  com- 
plain :— punish  the  offenders : — no  good  to  make  laws,  while  our  lives 
give  the  lie  to  them,  while  we  scour  sea  and  land  for  the  sake  of  money  ^ 
and  think  poverty  the  one  shame.  Let  us  get  quit  of  our  wealth :  root 
out  the  evil  if  we  are  really  tired  of  it,  and  train  our  sons  in  a  manlier 
school.  Let  them  hunt  instead  of  playing  with  the  Greek  hoop  and  the 
dice,  while  their  fathers  are  cheating  to  heap  up  money  for  them,  their 
unworthy  heirs.  That  is  the  way  wealth  grows  ;  and  it  is  an  endless 
business,  for  it  never  can  keep  pcue  with  desired 

The  Ode  travels  over  the  same  gromid  as  Odes  1-6  of  this  Book,  which 
seem  in  fact  expansions  of  texts  from  this  one.  It  must  have  been  written 
about  the  same  time,  though  probably  before  them.  We  may  note  also 
how  many  of  its  expressions  recur  in  the  Odes  (especially  5  and  15)  of 
Book  iv,  which  celebrate  Augustus*  acts  as  accomplished. 

Metre —  Third  Asclepiad, 

Line  1.  intactis,  *  virgin,*  *  unrifled.' 

2.  Arabum,  i.  29.  i. 

3.  caementds,  3.  i.  35. 

4.  f  Tyrrhenum, +Apulicuin.  So  I  have  printed,  not  from  any  con- 
fidence in  the  text,  but  rather  because,  in  default  of  conclusive  evidence  on 
the  subject,  this  reading  seems  to  have  acquired  a  certain  right  of  pos- 
session from  the  favour  of  several  generations  of  editors.  '  Apulicum ' 
has  but  slight  MS.  authority ;  it  does  not  explain  the  variants,  and  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  quantity  of  its  first  syllable,  which  is  never  found 
certainly  short,  unless  in  the  disputed  passage  in  Od.  3. 4. 10.  The  chief 
var.  lect.  are  (i)  *  Ponticum,'  which  is  found  in  B,  A,  and  A,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  Ritter.  Keller  thinks  it  a  *  Mavortian '  idteration.  The  vfhsAft. 
expression  would  then  mean,  *  the  sea  from  en^  \o  «ci^  oil  ^^  wr^eoRSs. 
worlds  from  Rome  to  the  Euxine.'     {2)  « pubWcumJ  ^V\Oa.^^^^'^'^^" 
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'\a%  of  V,  uid  it  fDund  in  i,  r,  i.  Il  muM  tatwa  '  thf  comman  pn)|] 
of  all."  as  in  Ov.  Mel.  0.351'  usm  communH  oqiumin  est.  Nee  « 
proprium  Nalnia  iicc  aera  fecit,  Nee  lennei  luidas;  ad  pablica  nnuBi 
ireni.'  The  diffuuliy  in  its  way  is  that  it  seems  to  cany  with  il  tfc 
Dccessitjr  for  tht-  jktraiion  of '  Tynheanm,'  No  local  name  will  oom- 
ipoDd  to  it.  L.-iclimfian  (on  Lucr.  1.  360)  conjectured  '  trirenuin,' whid 
occnn  in  the  «ii--e  cif  'land  '  in  Lir.  13.  Ig,  and  Keller  and  Mr.  Hanm  \ 
(though  the  latitr  grudgioEly)  accept  IL  The  name  '  Tjirhennm '  ap- 
pears at  'Tin-eiiiiin'  in  several  good  MSS.,  though  this  is  not  more  nil!- 
ipellizig  ihan  ii,  lo  be  looked  for  with  proper  names.  The  SchoL  of 
Act.  and  Poiph.  n  fivuorabte  to  the  codj.  though  It  does  not  require  il 
'  invehitnr  in  lumriain  umnia  profaDanlcm  et  oediRciis  novis  turn  terram 
tanluiH  scd  eliai'i  iiijriii  iKcupanlero."  The  full  csipieasioQ  would  then 
be,  '  Every  inch  of  dry  land  and  the  sea  i^  the  coniinan  beriUge  of  all ' 
Cp.  i.  15.  1-4,  a-i8.  io~ji  ■  paium  locuplcs  continente  ripa  " ;  3.  I.  jA 
'dominus  terrae  f;i!iiiKiD«i}s.' 

5-8.  The  image  in  this  place  is  not  clear.  We  maf  perhaps  compare 
2.  iB.  19.  In  both  cases  Horace  is  pointing  the  irony  of  fate,  which 
allows  a  man  10  bu[;in  lu  build  what  he  may  not  live  to  liiiiih.  In  both 
casts  'Orcuj'  or  'Neccssilas'  is  represented  under  images  borrowed 
from  ihe  employment  ul  [hir  rich  man  himself.  In  ;.  IS  he  is  busy  plan- 
ning his  jKilace.  Death  has  his  measuring  rod  too.  and  is  planning  a 
home  for  him  which  lie  shall  j'et  more  surely  tenant.  Hire  he  is  laying 
the  foundations  of  his  palate  deep  in  the  sea  ;  but  who  fcnowa  that  Fate 
may  not  snatch  his  hammer  from  him  and  '  drive  the  last  nails  into  the 
gable-lop'  herself?  lit  uill  have  the  toil,  but  he  will  not  finish  the 
work  himself,  [lealh  will  slo])  him.  We  may  remember  that  'nails 
for  building,'  '  clavi  itabales.'  are  already  a  recognised  implement  of 
'  Nccc*.ita>.'  1.  }.-..  iS :  so  timt  Horace  would  say, '  You  are  building. 
I'atc  is  a  builder  as  well  as  you,  and  she  may  finish  your  house  for  yon.' 
The  plural '  verlitibus '  may  be  e!i]>lain«i  as  generalising, — '  the  tops  of 
your  [talaces,'  for  lie  is  building  in  every  sea. — or  of  the  diifercnt  points 
lo  which  the  roof  rises.  Two  other  tsplanaliuns  have  been  given  to 
'  summis  vertidbus.'  (1'  Bentky's-of  the  nails, '  up  to  their  heads'; 
(Il  thai  of  most  of  the  older  conimentaLors— of  the  heads  that  tower 
highest,  are  'too  conspicuous,'  Od.  3.  id.  19;  or  more  definitely  still, 
'of  the  lo]]  of  the  head'  of  the  human  ]jio]>rietor  into  which  Doom 
is  pictured  as  driving  her  nails.  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  has  suggestcil 
to  me  aa  parallel  for  this  last  view,  Theogn.  lot]  iki/kiA^i  S  duTiToi 
oKpoTriTijuspokenof  oldage  ,  and  a  fragment  3  ■  of  Khianusin  Meineke's 
Anal.  Alexandr,  ]>.  199 'H  S'Krt}  AwaXmai  fitTorpaxvaa  nuStSTir  |  dcppt 
tv  impa\^otif  dpwioTos  Kal  a^^tror  J  aXXori  ftiv  -fpairjli  vnuTtpi},  aXXoTf 
i'avTi  I  uirAOT<(i!l(riv-rfiiiui<iflaTaToiav,»>.tuiCT)ow  V,T.iiv'i.a*i'"t»»io>'T(  Aiiro 
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t'  lubipa  tpipmaa.     The  parallel  of  Od.  1.  3J  seemi  to  me  decisive  in 
favonr  of  the  view  first  given,  which  it  Mipported  by  Orelli  and  Dill'. 

E.  figit, '  is  selling  her  band  to  drive.'  For  (he  lengthening  of  the 
nil.  see  on  i.  j.  36. 

■d&maDtinoB,  of  hardest  iion,  see  on  1.6. 13.  It  does  not  help  the 
image  of  Fate  finishing  his  work  for  him,  but  it  suggests  the  fnttber 
idea  of  the  hopelessness  of  struggling  with  Fale.  It  is  parallel  to  the 
images  of  1.  35.  16-30.    See  note  there. 

r,  8.  The  tboughl  of  death  and  Ihe  doom  of  death  are  both  repre- 
KQted  as  a  haller  connd  Ihe  neck,  from  which  there  is  do  release,  {/"(we 
should  rather  pat  it  in  prose — sinct  Ihert  ii  the  passibiliiy  thai)  an  irre- 
versible Fate  has  alread;  fixed  Che  limit  of  our  plans. 

0.  campeatrea, '  of  the  steppes,'  i.  35.  9  ;  '  profngi,'  4-  14-  43. 

10.  pUuBtr*.  Aesch.  P.  V.  709  ImJftit  6'  i^ti  royiiat  ot  a^nrnli 
arljas  \  irtSa^ioi  yaSoiia'  J>  linicAoiv  6x01!. 

Hte,  'after  their  custom ' ;  as  in  Virg.  Aeo.  9.  351  'leligato*  rite.  . 

11.  liBidJ.  'hard,'  of  their  mode  of  life.  Epp.  9.  1. 15  '  rigidis  Sehi- 
nis.'     The  Schol.  look  it  as  'froien.' 

Oetae,  see  OD  4.  15.  11. 

■  Xcy,  The  absence  of  divisions  of  propeity  is 
icof  the  golden  age  in  Vii^.  G.  I.  126  'Ne  signare  quidem 
aut  pajtiii  timite  campos  Fas  erat.'  The  conjunction  of  '  immetata ' 
with  '  iugera,'  which  is  a  measure  of  surface,  has  the  effect  of  an  ox;- 

13.  Frusea  et  Oeterem,  tr  lul  iv«V,  probably  like  '  gemmai  et 
lapides,'  v.  4S ;  the  double  substantive  is  meant  lo  express  aniversatity, 
'  fruits  of  the  ground  of  every  kind.' 

14-16.  This  is  best  illuatnited  by  Caesars  description  (B.  G.  4.  1)  of 
the  Saevi,  from  whom  il  is  possible  that  Horace  has  ttansterred  it  lo 
the  Scythians.  'Suevi  centum  pagoi  habere  dicunlur,  ex  qnibus  quo- 
tannis  singula  milia  armatomm  bellandi  causa  ex  linibus  educunt.  Ke- 
liqui  qui  domi  manserini  se  atque  illos  alnnt.  Hi  mnus  inviccm  anno 
post  in  aimis  sunt,  illi  domi  remanent.  Sic  Deque  agricnitura  ncc  ra- 
tio alque  uiius  belli  intermillitur.  Sed  privati  ac  scparali  agri  apud  eos 
nihil  esl ;  neque  loogius  anno  remaoerc  iino  in  loco  incolendi  causa 
licet.' 

14.  neo  cultura  placet,  Sec.,  seems  therefore  possibly  to  ioclode  the 
two  ideas  that  no  individual  was  employed  in  tillage  for  more  than  a 
year  tt^clher,  and  that  the  same  piece  of  ground  was  no!  tilled  for  more 
than  a  year.  '  None  cares  lo  tilt  (he  soil  for  more  than  a  single  year, 
and  when  one  has  fulfilled  his  toil  a  succcisot  retteve&him.oti.'AiftwxtA, 
temuofiervice.' 
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Ifl.  a«qiuli  aorte.  sc.  for  a  ycai's  IDol. 
vio«rlna,  u  C  Li.c'ri>  cills   Mnieaii,   the  consul    elect,   'victRM 
di1i{^ti4e  meae,'  Mur.  s7- 

17,  18.  '  Holds  h(.r  hands  from  haraiinE  her  motherless  ttep-chUiw. 
For  the  n»e  of  'letnpcriil '  cp.  Cic  Vert.  3.  sg  ■  Te  putet  qniiqUB 
■ociis  temperasse '  7  Kiti«  tikei  it,  after  the  SchoL,  as  = '  pociila  um- 
perat,' '  ianoceni'  isiplyiiig  thai  she  mites  no  poison  in  the  cop.  'Hk!: 
i(  no  anChonlf  for  llie  abiolute  use  of  ■  tcmperarc '  in  this  sense. 

19.  dotkU,  on  tie  strength  of  bet  dower.  PliiQt.  Men.  5.  1.  16  '  It* 
iitaec  aolenC  quae  vlrns  sabservire  libi  poalulaiit  dole  fretae  feroces.'  Iii 
Aulnl.  3.  5.  61  '  Nun  ijusc  indotata  est  ea  in  potdtale  at  viii ;  dotatic 
mactant  el  mnlo  el  tiamno  viro*.'  It  is  constr.  with  '  itfiit,"  bat  not 
with  'fidil';  cp.  2.  5,  13,  3.  jj.  14. 

roBlt,  fldit,  the  point  a  the  invenion  of  lawfiJ  retalioos. 

21.  'The  ample  ilowui  they  Firing  is  their  parenti'  wortli.*  the  pmc 
blood  imd  healthy  ir-iililions  of  virtuous  householdi.  Contrast  3.  6. 
17  foil. 

'22.  metuena  olterlua  vlrli  the  gen.  as  'nxanitn  metuens/  3.  19. 
16,  <!.  V. 

■ja.  certo  foedere;  1.  3.  iS  'imtpta  copula.'  ll  i^  one  of  Horace"* 
aU.  al.jol,,^nON  J,  I.  1;),  neither  exactly  the  abl.  of  iho  t.Tonnd  of  the 
action  » ith  '  iiiuluens '  nor  the  abl.  of  the  (jualily  with  '  caslitni ' ;  it  add! 
a  circumstance  tvhich  ciiinpletcs  and  exjilains  both  sul»tanlive  and  par- 
ticiple, *  the  mnrriage  bond  was  in\io1able':  'focdas,'  of  the  covenanl 
of  marriage;  c]>.  Virg.  Aen.  4.  339  "iieque  haec  in  focdera  veni.' 

24.  ■  'I'hcy  dare  not  sin,  or  if  they  sin  they  die,'  Coninglon.  For  the 
constr.  of  ■  Jitfas  .  .  aul '  cp.  3.  1 2.  1 ,  i.  A  few  MSS.  read  '  prclium 
mori,'  one  '  prctiuni  cinori.'  If  this  were  aJojilcd  we  might  still  take 
it  as  above.  licntlcy,  and  aflcr  him  several  editors,  make  ■  nefas,'  4c.  1 
continuation  of  the  *dos,'Tu  ASi^nov  (fi'iii.  w.r.A.  'the  fact  that  ihey 
dare  not  siu,'  &c. ;  but  the  Latin  \i  nM  kward. 

pretium,  »oin).  The  wonl  does  not  necessarily  imply  either 
reward  or  punishment.  Juv.  ,Sal.  13.  105  Mile  tnicem  sceloris  prelium 
tutit,  llie  diailcma.' 

25.  It  appears  from  Porph.  that  in  Iiig  time  some  copies  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  ()ile  here,  for  he  condemns  such  a  division.  See  on 
Od,  1.  7.  15  and  K]>od.  3.  23. 

20.  oivieam,  'of  chizens  against  citiiens.'    See  on  i.  2.  2t  ■  audict 

•11.  Fater  nrbium.  It  is  im]>ossiMe  to  doubt  that  Horace  had  in 
mind  the  historic  title  of  great  patriots. '  ['.iter  Talfiae,'  which,  though 
it  had  not  yet  Li^'n  conferred  ou  Aui;iisius  by  the  Senate,  may  yet  hare 
been  cuifcnlly  given  to  him  bj-  his  vi'^i^an^  \4eu  mv\  v,  1,  =,q\  i  but  the 
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fonn  '  Pater  nrbinm  '  is  taken  rather  from  the  more  special  designations 
given  to  their  benefactors  by  particular  towns.  Orelli  quotes  an  in- 
scription to  Augustus  from  Jadera,  a  colony  in  lUyria,  imp.  caesar.  divi 

F.  AUG.  PARENS  COLONIAE  MURUM  ET  TURRES  DEDIT.      Cicero  bids  his 

brother  (ad  Q.  Fr.  1. 1)  deserve  the  title  of  *  parens  Asiae.*  This  general 
benefactor  is  to  be  recognised  as  such  from  dty  to  city,  to  have  in  each 
his  statue  with  the  memorial  of  his  public  services. 

28.  subsoribi,  i.e.  to  have  his  name  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
statues. 

29.  refiranare  lioentiam,  cp.  4.  15.  9,  where  Horace  proclaims  that 
Augustus  has  accomplished  this  task, '  ordinem  Rectum  evaganti  frena 
licentiae  Iniecit.' 

30.  quatenus,  'since/ Sat  1. 1.  64,  2.  3.  76,  Juv.  12.  102  ;  it  is  a  use 
in  Lucretius  2.  927,  see  Munro's  note. 

31.  32.  For  the  sentiment  cp.  £pp.  2.  i.  10-14,  and  the  verses  attri- 
buted to  Menander :  Aciko^  Tdp  ^hfl  w6irr*s  kfffxiy  tinckttt  \  (Srvri  ipOovij- 
ffcu  Kar9caf6vTa  V  alviaeu. 

82.  quaeximuB,  vo^ovftcv,  'requirimus,'  'we  look  for  without  finding.' 
invidi  goes  with  both  clauses ;  it  is  the  clue  to  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency. 

33.  querimoniae,  lamentations  in  the  senate,  in  society,  in  literature, 
over  the  evils  of  the  time. 

85.  leges  sine  moribus,  cp.  4.  5.  22,  where  Augustus  is  represented 
as  having  touched  both  springs  of  reformation  :  '  Mos  et  lex  maculosum 
edomuit  nefas.' 

37,  88.  pars,  latus;  cp.  3.  3.  55  'Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes'; 
I.  22.  19  *  Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque  luppiter  urget.' 

87.  inolasa,  '  fenced  in,'  as  if  the  heats  were  intended  to  bar  it  from 
human  intrusion.  'Terra  domibus  negata/  ibid.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  227  *si 
quern  .  . .  dirimit  plaga  solis  iniqui.* 

39.  solo,  ablative  of  place. 

40  foil.  The  whole  passage  is  an  echo  of  parts  of  Od.  i.  3.  Cp.  v. 
43  with  *  audax  omnia  perpeti,'  &c.  The  *  mercator '  is  always  Horace's 
type  of  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth.  Od.  i.  31. 10  foil.,  Epp.  i.  i.  45 
foil.  To  cross  the  sea  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  *  prudens  Deus,'  who 
put  that  barrier  between  land  and  land. 

callidi ;  cp.  Soph.  Ant.  335  foil.,  summing  up  the  triumph  of  man's 
wit :  rovTO  teal  voAioC  ttipctv  w6vrov  x^^t^*P*V  ^^V  X^P^^  *  •  ircfM^paS^r 
dyrip.  The  apodosis  to  the  whole  sentence  is  the  original  '  Quid  leges 
proficiunt '?  'Horrida  . .  navitae*  and  'magnum  .  .  arduae'  are  both 
constructed  after  '  si.'  The  asyndeton  ser\*es  to  point  out  that  the  last 
two  clauses  are  not  fresh  instances  of  that  general  thirst  forwealtKHi^^skk. 
belies  sumptuary  laws,  but  two  exp\ana\\oi\s  oi  Xjtifc  Tafct^SaasL^^Xii^^ssiS^*' 
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If  the  K>  ii  rongli  Ihc  seaman  is  conning  (tar  Ihe  iri«lioD  of  At  IM 
wliectlvM  lee  Db  i.  3  10)  lo  oTercome  iis  diRiciiItics,  and  in  njot 
there  li  the  prevailiiig  motive  bchuid,  the  dread  of  the  aoe  graX  iiaat. 

43.  mmn^rfi  opprobrium ;  Sat.  i.  3. 9>  '  Credidii  aig<ais  PaapeM 

44.  udoM,  I'Tcd.  Tbil  the  hill  ii  deep  is  the  reason  vthy  men  to 
onl  of  (he  path^ 

45-GO.  Orelli  mill  compores  nith  this  burst  Epod.  16.  17  'NuIUm 
hkc  potior  Knti-ulii,' &i:.  The  enipbisia  of  poailioD  and  repctlhoa  <i 
(bated  between  ;-cl  and  kbi  \  '  vel,'  '  Tel '  empfaasising  the  indifleimoe  of 
the  smaller  coiisi<lc(atioti,  'anywhere  that  yoa  pleaa«, — give  it  lo  tW 
gods  or  throw  i;  into  the  sett";  and  sothe  importance  of  the  gicitei  one. 
'  only  get  qnil  fi(  it  once  for  all ' :  '  nos,' '  nos  '  Bingling  out  ifae  poet  and 
the  audience  whnm  he  addresses  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  'let  ns  V 
least,'  the  '  melior  pars'  of  Epod.  16. 

45.  in  Capitoliiim.  Kitltr  5cm  ia  Ihtsu  wcifd*  prctJ  Uial  tie  pone 
was  written  at  the  time  of  Augastui'  triple  triumph  in  B.C.  ag,  bot  ibc 
wotils  need  not  imply  more  than  that  Horace  already  imagines  the 
triumi'h.il  ])r(icc<'ioii  In  ivliiili,  amid  (he  popular  joy.  the  mischievoiii 
jjold  will  he  condiKted  to  ihe  capitol.  Its  destination  was  probably 
sugsjcslfd  \>y  the  i;if(s  «  hioli  Au;;iislU5  liad  made,  or  was  about  to  make, 
to  lliat  tcmi'le.  Suil.  Aii^.  .lo  ■  in  cellam  fapilolmi  lovis  scdecim  millia 
pondo  aiiri  pern  mas']  uc  nc  marjiarila*  qiiingenties  H.  S.  una  donatione 
conlulit'     C,-.  gewrally.  Od.  3.  3.  4,>-;i. 


48, 

genimaa  et  Ispidea.     tor  the  same  distinction  theeditOTS  qoote 

Ov.  d 

Mtd.  Fac.  JO.  al  ■  Conspii-nam  gommis  vultis  habere  manum  ; 

Indut 

s  coUo  lapidcs  orienle  petilos';  Slart.  11.  50.  4  'Gemma  vcl  a 

digito 

vel  cailit    aiire  lapis,'     One    might  fancy  from  these  lines  (hat 

■gemr 

na'  menu   sjntinllv  a  stone  set  and  eravcn ;  and  passaces   arc 

-luott-. 

in  HliiLjh  '  l.-ipi5  ■  is  used  siieci-illy  of  a  pearl.     In  any  tasc  the 

doul,l 

sidistnntive    will    mean    'jewels  of    ever)-    kind';    see    above. 

"■  I'; 

aummi  mali,  'dictum u(  siimmti  rfs  fuMi^a,  siinimasalus.'  Orelli. 

'thc'c 

ccasi,.n  of  the  chief  offin.lini;.' 

f.O. 

ben8  =  'vere,'  'to  .iriy  {j'lOd  purpose,'     CjJ,   the  uses  of  'male,' 

'male 

51. 

to   lie  of  nibbing  out  the  charadcis  on  a  waxed  tablel.     The 

I'n,  rudiminLi,  alphabet,  ot  av,irii.-e  mu5t  l>e  effaced,  the  mind  nius( 

tieCOTT 

e  once  more  «fla/,Ot  „iy<^. 

■  16.  15;  here. as  (here,  i(  is(hede^reof 
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54.  radis,  with  '  nescit ' ;  it  is  antithetical  to  'doctior ' ;  '  knows  not, 
for  he  has  never  been  taught  this  lesson.' 

57.  Graeco.  For  the  comparison  of  tme  Roman  sports  to  the  more 
fashionable  Greek  ones  cp.  Sat.  2.  2.  9  foil.  ^  leporem  sectatns  eqnove 
Lassus  ab  indomito  vel  si  Romana  fatigat  Militia  assuetnm  Graecari, 
sen  pila  velox  .  .  Sen  te  discus  aget/  &c.  The  *  trochus '  was  a  hoop ; 
see  Diet.  Ant 

58.  vetita  legibos ;  Ov.  Trist.  2.  470  *  Haec  [alea]  est  ad  nostros 
non  leve  crimen  avos' ;  Cic  Phil.  2.  23  'Licinium  Denticulam  de  alea 
condemnatum.'    The  definite  laws  are  not  known. 

59.  cum  .  .  fsUat,  seems  to  give  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  facts. 
You  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  the  father  himself  is  engaged  as  he  is. 

periura  fides ;  cp.  1. 18.  16  '  Arcani  fides  prodiga.'  You  trust  his 
honour,  you  find  it  forsworn. 

60.  oonsortem  sooinm,  '  the  partner  of  his  fortunes.*  '  Consors  * 
was  used  for  a  *  coheir/  as  *sors'  for  *  patrimonium/  Fest.  s.v.  It 
seems  to  be  more  widely  used  for  those  whose  fortune  is  in  the  same 
bottom. 

62.  properet,  trans,  as  *  deproperare,*  Od.  a.  7.  24,  'festinare,'  Epp. 
I.  2.61. 

scilioet,  *  this  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter.*  The  thirst  for  money, 
which  can  never  be  satisfied,  is  the  cause  to  which  Horace  traces  the 
cheating  of  the  father  and  the  gambling  of  the  son,  and  in  it  he  returns 
to  the  lesson  of  the  Ode,  of  the  first  line  as  of  the  last. 

improbae;  not  to  be  confined  to  'crescunt,'  for  it  describes  the 
nature  of  wealth,  which  for  ever  grows,  yet  comes  no  nearer  to  satisfying : 
it  is  like  a  pitcher  of  the  Danaids :  rd  ii\v  c9  wpdaatip  dic6p€OTov  {<pv 
rrdai  fiporciuiv. 


Ode  XXV. 

In  this  Ode,  as  in  2.  19,  Horace  has  tried  to  catch  the  inspiration  of 
a  Greek  dithyramb.  In  that  one  he  professes  to  recall  the  effects  which 
the  sight  of  Bacchus  had  upon  him :  in  the  present  one  he  is  actually 
under  the  influence  of  the  afflatus.  *  He  is  hurried  away^  whither  he 
knoivs  not :  his  eyes  are  opened  on  strange  caverns  and  river-hanks  and 
7voods.  His  tongue  will  be  loosed  in  a  moment  to  sing  no  humble 
theme ^  and  in  no  common  strain,  the  glories  of  Caesar  :  he  follows  the 
god,  for  he  must,  and  it  is  delightful,  but  it  is  fearful  too^ 

The  glory  oi  Caesar  ha  only  mentioned  a&  iVit  wJXyvwA.  ^'^  ^^  ^^xswsnsj^ 
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burst  of  song ;   but  the  place  of  honour  given  to  it  is  in  effect  the 
celebration  which  is  promised.    See  i.  6,  Introd. 

'M,^\x%— Third  Asclepiad. 

Line  1.  tui  plenum;  2.  19.  6  'pleno  Bacchi  pectore.' 

2.  For  the  omission  of  the  preposition  with  the  first  substantive  qiw 
£pp.  2.  I.  25  ^  Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,*  Virg.  An. 
6.  692  '  Quas  ego  te  terras  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum  Aspicio.'  It 
was  a  Greek  licence ;  cp.  amongst  others  Soph.  O.  T.  7^  0'X'^^  '' 
dSds  I  \i  tahrh  AcX^cDf  «rdird  AavXeas  ^tci. 

8.  velox  mente  nova.  The  inspiration  so  alters  him  that  he  can 
hardly  recognize  his  soul  as  his  own,  and  it  endows  him  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought. 

qoiboB,  antris  local  ablative. 

4-6.  The  constr.  is  'audiar,  meditans  inserere.*  Horace  already 
<  meditatur  inserere/  &c.  The  question  is  where  his  dreamings  will  find 
voice  and  an  auditory. 

4.  egregii,  i .  6. 1 1 . 

5.  aetemum,  is  pred.,  *  to  set  Caesar*s  glory  as  a  new  star  in  the 
skies  for  ever.* 

meditana  « /icXcroDi', '  planning,' '  practising.'  Possibly  also  it  sug- 
gested the  idea,  which  it  often  conveys,  of  poetical  composition  as  the 
means  of  conferring  the  promised  glory :  '  meditari '  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  *■  composing  aloud '  in  Virg.  E.  6.  82  '  Omnia  quae  Phoebo  quondam 
mcditante  beatus  Audiit  Eurotas.* 

6.  consilio  lovis,  *  the  council  board  of  Jupiter.'  VirgiVs  *  quem 
mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum  Concilia,'  G.  i.  24,  is  hardly  as  high  a 
compliment  to  Augustus'  wisdom.  Bcntley  would  follow  a  minority  of 
MSS.  in  reading  *concilio'  here  also;  but  Orelli  points  out  that  as 
'concilium'  means  only  a  'gathering,'  *  concilium  deorum'  is  a  natural 
expression,  *  concilium  Io\-is '  scarcely  so.  The  general  terms  in  which 
Caesar's  apotheosis  is  spoken  of  arc  the  same  in  the  two  passages.  In 
both  he  is  at  one  moment  to  be  a  god,  at  another  a  star. 

7.  The  subject  of  his  song  is  to  be  something  notable,  something 
new,  something  which  no  tongue  has  sung  of  before  him. 

recena  implies  that  the  events  are  fresh. 

8.  non  secus,  &c.  As  the  Bacchante  who  has  been  carried  by  her 
frenzy  to  the  top  of  Haemus  (cp.  Lucan  i.  673  *vcrtice  Pindi  Edonis 
Ogygio  decnrrit  plena  Lyaeo')  gazes  in  rapt  astonishment  on  the  plain 
of  Thrace  before  her,  the  Hebnis  watering  the  middle  of  it,  Rhodope 
its  western  boundar>', — so  the  poet,  carried  he  knows  not  where  (*  devio'), 
looks  with  delighted  wonder  on  river-banks  and  woodland.  The  two 
points  of  comparisoti  ait  \^t  \i"at^'^^t\.^^^s&  of  the  sight,  and  its  effect 
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in  roosing  further  the  Bacchic  or  the  poetic  Movamcidt.  Thrace  is 
tacred  land  to  the  Bacchante,  the  woods  and  streams  to  the  poet,  3.  ^. 

5  foil,  4.  3.  10. 

9.    axaonml*;  Sopb.  Anl.  1153  ^viaivir  a!  •?(  /uur^/uwi  wiryexoi 

Xoptuovn.'  The  epithet  indicates  her  excitement.  Bentlej',  objecting 
that  the  Bacchae  ue  cpoken  of  bj  Euiipides  (Baccli.  6S1)  and  other 
poets  as  sleeping,  and  that '  iugis'  requires  an  epithet,  needlessly  alteis 
'exsomnis'  to  ' Edoois,'  and  he  is  foLowed  by  Mcineke,  Hanpt,  and 
Dill'. 

11.  p«dB  barbnro.  The  point  of  the  epithets  i»  the  desolation  or 
savagery  of  Che  view  ;  they  correspond  to  the  '  vacnnm  nemus,'  cf.  v.  13  : 
there  is  room  there  for  the  god  and  for  the  ninaes. 

12.  ut,  conBlr.  after  '  Don  secol.'  BcQtley,  doubting  the  possibility  of 
this  constr.  and  yet  wishing  to  connect  Che  two  sentences  (olheii  take 
'  ut'  as  eiclamatory),  would  read  with  a  few  MSS.  'ac ';  but  Horace 
uses  '  ut'  where  'ac  '  is  more  nsual ;  cp.  1.  16.  7,  g  'aeqne  .  .  ut.' 

11.  Naladum  potema,  i.  3.  i. 

16.  valentinm ;  Ear.  Bacch.  109.  1064,  1098.  A  comparisOD  is 
evidently  intended  between  the  supernatural  strength  given  to  the 
Bacchantes  by  the  possession  of  tbe  god  and  the  power  to  sing  '  nil 
parvunt  nil  mortBlc.'  which  tbe  same  inspiration  gives  to  the  poet. 

17.  humili  modo,  Taturm,  •  Modus'  does  noC  seem  to  have  been 
actually  used  in  a  musical  or  poetical  sense  in  the  singular. 

18.  mortals, '  of  mere  man's  utterance,'  Conington. 

20.  tempora,  the  god's  own  temples,  as  appears  from  4.  S.  33  '  oina- 
tns  viridi  tempora.  pampino  Liber.' 

Odb  zxvi. 

Tbe  poet  professes  himself  foiled  in  his  addresses  to  Chloe,  and 
recc^nises  tbe  meaning  of  the  failure ;  '  I/^  kai  made  his  conqueili  in 
his  lime  ;  Init  his  (amfaigni  are  over.  Here  in  Venuf  temple  he  will 
hang  up  the  instntmeni!  gf  gallantry  for  •whiih  ht  hai  na  more  uie. 
May  Venus  {v/e  expect,  'grant  him  peace  at  last,' '  spare  him  further 
love  troubles ')  maie  Chlai/eel  ant  little  smart  of  her  lash.' 

Tbe  cooclosion  points  the  irony  of  the  beginning.    Compare  4.  r. 

On  the  position  of  Ibc  Ode  ace  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  }  11.  i. 

Line  1.  viii,  implying  that  that  life  is  over  (cp.  3.  jg.  43  '  Vixi : 
eras  vel  atra,'  &c.),  although  '  nuper  idoaeus.'  which  qnali&ei  it,  implies 
that  it  is  only  just  over. 
idoitetu;  4. 1. 13. 


rhichi 

'.o  >  ipeciBl  temple,  at  \'elia  or  d 
it  editors  sij  that  Ihc  left  wall  I 
dine  i»  Cic.  de  Div.  a.  39^  tbe  ddd 


7-/W   0Z'i^5-  £>^  HOKACK: 

3.  The  Bioii  of  [he  wir&rv  which  he  abwxlotis  (in.  4.  1.  rf 
tiie  *'i  ue  10  t>c  inspeadeO  in  the  leni|>le  of  V^ac,  ai  It 
eftienius'  Kg')',  i.  I.  4.  >Sk»  hU  '  Ilercalb  ad  posieaa.' 

I.  barblton.  The  lute  implies  that  his  Io*e-aoa^  arc  <■ 
at  hit  InTe*. 

S.  The  will  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Anadyxxxcne  whicb  ^ 
hat  on  ill  Irfi  hand.    Rjller  Ihinki  that  the  patticular  detdil^ 

that   llonce  u  refcitinB  to  r "'  '-■ — '         -    --  - 

fimilitr  \a  himteir     Most  e 

bpcaiue  the  left  WIS  1  according  ti 

oaitD  to  the  Romsnt,  though  the  poeli,  cofijing   the   Gn 

re«™;  its  character. 

8.  ponit*.  addnsaed  to  the  atten'laiila  ;  the  '  pueri  '  who  «i 
tK  the  timilat  1.  i^  14.  j 

7.  fimaUa:  Vitg.  Aeit.  1.  7*7.  The]'  were  appai«»Uy  (19 
large  «ie.  lopea  uneaied  with  wax.  here  used  to  light  thz  la* 
mistress'  dooi.  C]).  Prop.  1.  J.  10.  4.  16.  16,  and  Theoc.  i.  1 
dAAf    ^'   j^liVi    (qI   i,   eipa,  flxtrn   I'ax'-V  {  nvra/t    caj    mAj 

MS.  in  (,Hiccti'.  Collece  Oxfard'  l.ihrarj-.  Cp.  ,1.  14.  33.  It  jj 
ur,i|>i>n  for  the  puipow,  ami.  as  Itcnlley  tomptains,  (ho  'oj 
li.rt*'  Houlil  have  I'rolKlcd  the  porter.  He  alters  '  et  arcus 
til  ■■.ccuns'iiic'i  Keller  adopt*  the  rather  strange  conjecture  ' 
a  rare  word  for  an  axe.  Olhir  meanings  have  heen  suggested  for 
such  .IS  '  cata)iiil[-  "  or  ■  livers."  Ijnt  they  are  untnpporied. 

'.'.  Iti.  It  is  timmon  to  jirtfacc  ])raj-i-is  by  recalling  varion 
nii<l  saci.d  ].l,ice^  of  the  goil  who  is  addressed.  'Cyprus' 
well-known  sent  of  Venus'  worship;  see  i.  3.  1.  Why  •  Merap 
named  is  not  so  clear.  Ildt.  ,2.  111)  and  Strabo  (17,  p.  1161)  n 
a  temple  of  'AfpoSirri  ftiVij  there.  A  line  of  Uacchylides  [37, 
has  Ix^en  picsencd  :  r^f  ixfifarW-r  ti  M(>i(J"1-  lai  toyainitta  Vii 
which  po-^-iblv  an  echo  is  heard  in  the  ej.ithel  of  Memphis  her 
the  connection  of  the  verse  is  not  known,  Trohnhly.  as  Dill',  and 
think.  ■  carentem  nive '  is  an  a|ipcal  (0  Venus  aKninst  the  icy  hi 
Chloc  :  ■  lltcnim  frigus  nt  in  leium  notnia  ita  in  hominum  peel 
mliiBum  est  Vcnerl.'  Dill'. 
Sithonla;  1.  18.  9. 

II,  12.  VciiHs  is  for  the  moment  Bnne<i  with  the  lash,  which  b 
rather  to  the  Kuiici,  to  punish  offences  against  hetielf.  '  Soblimi,' 
high  for  the  blow.' 
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i:  OdA  XXVU. 

f       '  Evil  emcns  are  fm-  Ike  evil.     If  I  fear  for  yeu,  I  iiiitt  ai  leail  wish 

c  yeu  all geed  emms.  Go,  if  you  must  go,  and  be  happy  wktrever  you 
are  ;  and  Ihink  of  me  sometimes,  Galatea.     Only  remember  the  season. 

I     /  hone  reaien  to  tnow  ■what  a  stormy  passage  of  the  Adriatic  is  lite  ; 

I  may  ho  friend  of  mini  ever  exptrieme  it !  Eurepa  did  not  inovi  on 
viAat  skt  teas  embarking,  till  she  found  herself  on  the  teas  and  saw 
nothing  but  sty  and  viater.  7'hen  she  repented  bitterly,  till  Venus  con- 
soled  her! 

It  is  possible  th>(  [he  conclmion  of  Eniopi's  story  loses  its  im- 
mediate point  from  oni  not  knowing  the  circumsUnces  of  Galatea's 
jouiney.  Was  she  too,  aa  has  been  suggested,  to  Gad  coosolation  b 
the  wealth  and  grestness  of  the  compaDion  of  her  tiavel  ?  Theie  is  no 
passion,  though  there  U  tenderness  and  kindliness,  in  the  poet's  feeling 
towards  her.  The  Ode  coDtrasIs  in  this  respect  with  the  similar  poems 
of  Propertius  (I.  8}  and  Ovid  (Am.  a.  11 }. 

In  any  case  Horace  meant  people  to  read  his  Ode  who  knew  nothing 
of  Galatea,  and  thejtoiy  of  Enropa  makes  in  artistic  whole,  even  if,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  Pindar's  mythological  episodes,  it  only  touches 
at  one  point  the  subject  with  which  the  Ode  begins.  The  story  of 
Europa  is  toM  in  Ov.  Met.  1.  S47  foil. 

Linel.  pftme.  Probably  the  common  owl,  still  called  m  local  Italian 
dialects  '  patttiua.' 

recinentls,  repeating  its  note  ;  i.  la.  3,  Epp.  i.  1-  55- 

2.  ducat,  r/firoi,  '  go  with  them  on  their  way,'  i.e.  attend  their  setting 
forth.    The  talk  is  of  ivbttoi  au^BoKoi,  Aesch.  P.  V.  487. 

3.  rava,  '  ravna  color  dicitur  niger  mixlus  cam  fulvo,'  Act. 
deonrrena  Lantivino.     Lanuvinm,  now  Cirita  Lavigna,  was  on  a 

bill  about  B  mile  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia  (cp.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  to), 
by  which  Galatea  is  starting,  like  Horace  m  Sat.  I.  5,  for  Bnmdisiom 
and  the  passage  to  Greece. 

6,  mmpat  at.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  as  Bentley  objects,  between 
the  wishes  of  the  first  and  second  stanias.  They  are  really  alternatives, 
though  put,  after  a  commott  fashion,  conjunctively,  like  the  Homeric 
•»'  6^t\it  fiTOfoi  t'  JjiiHu  d-/ati6t  T  iwB\io9ai:  see  on  3.  11.  49.  'Let 
evil  omens  attend  the  setting  forth,  or  stop  the  journey  of  the  wicked.' 
Both  things  may  happen  (o  them,  though  not  to  the  same  people  on 
the  auDe  occasion.  '  I,'  he  continues,  '  if  with  m^  Vjiiwi'ni^  lA  mii^vi 
I  tua  anxioiu  loi  a  friend,  will  at  Vwat  Ao  m:)  \ictf.  \n  ^lotaw  ?<»A 
»\1 


MBcn*  fat  her.  Co.  GaUiea,  where  700  like  best,  ud  g 
go  >*lth  ](<»■''  M''  MiuiTO  follawc  BcDlIej  in  adopt! 
•  Tnnpit,'  which  i*  loond  in  a  lev  MSS.  of  value. 
gira  *  iliflcTcnt  colour  to  the  whole  postage.  All  three  stiM 
then,  thiiajfh  under  vuied  fornu.  be  really  direct  ttUemeoj 
onau  whidi  itop,  01  onght  to  Hop,  pcisons  from  jettiog  0^ 
joomey.  '  Onljr  ihoM  who  think  uolhiiig  of  leligiuQ  woold  dttf] 
of  the  hooting  of  In  owl  (the  form  is  optative  or  pcrmissite,' 
otnai  of  UD  owl,  Ac  go  with  the  wicked") ;  even  if  tbejotunerl^ 
it  ubrokdoirif  a  make  darti  across  the  nMd  :  I  afiall  pray,  WW 
Mudoai  Tot  a  fiiend'a  safety,  (or  tbe  omca  of  a  croalciog  emi 
cait.  inclead  of  thai  of  the  i»ri  Hying  away  to  tbe  pools.'  Tlw 
tion  ftom  this  to  stania  4  is  very  awkward,  nnt^in^  with  tt-»i<^ 
HmtD,  we  complete  the  lenie  by  adopting,  in  t.  15,  the  caajli 
Lanbinus.  -vetit';  to  that  will  mean,  'In  four  case,  GalaUi 
■reiiuneof  Ihciebad  omenv'  Thc'qae'  in  v.  ij  is  awkward  i 
case,  anil  ihc  direct  enumeration  of  the  omens  roust  have  owed  itt 

7.  out  tlmebo,  '  for  one  for  whom ' ;  the  dative  has  to  do  < 
duty.  ■  Cui '  is  the  reading  of  the  Hland.  Vel.  and  ihe  other  best  ] 
il  was  corrupted  to  '  cur,'  and  then  to  '  (iui<l.' 

ft.  providuB  auspex.  He  will  not  only  nail  Tor  the  omen, 
judf^  them  when  Ihey  come,  bul  will  look  forward  to  them,  and 


pre 


good  01 


.  imbrlum  divina  avis,  as  3.  17,  13  'aquae  augur  anno-ui  co 
of  the  same  binl.  Both  '  stantcs  paludes  '  anil  '  vaga  '  >cem  to  re 
the  samL-  sign  of  bad  wcalher  as  that  mentioned  by  Virg.  (.;,  1 
'  Tum  comix  plena  pluviam  vocal  improba  voce  Et  sola  in  sicca  s 
spatiatur  arena.'  Horace  will  piay  that  the  omen  of  good  weatlier 
antieipale  and  prevent  the  omen  of  bail. 

11.  OBcinem,  'to  give  an  omen  by  its  voice.' ncconling  [o  the  div 
of  birds  of  omen  given  in  Virg.  Atn.  3.  361  'lit  volucr^m  iingu, 
pracpctii  omina  pcnnae.' 

13.  lioot.  sc.  '  per  me,"  '  I  would  not  hinder  it.' 

ir.  nostii:  3,  11,5.,  3- 'ff.  9. 

15.  laovuspieua:  sce.C'oninglon  on  Virg.  0,9. 15.  He  points  out 
the  appearance  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  of  particular  birds  seems  to  i 
afTecIed,  not  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  omen.  Ijut  its  credibilil' 

16.  vaga,  see  on  v.  10. 

IS.  pronus "" '  devexus,"  1.  j8.  21.  Cp.  Epml,  to.  9,  tj.  7.  '  Aa 
what  commotion  Orion  hastens  to  his  setting.' 

ego  novi.     I  loracc  had  made  the  passage  himself  on  bis  11-3 
Athens,  and  home  ftom  viit  ■««  o&«  i.V*  "aawW  oC  tUvliv^L 
ij8 
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quid  alt,  Sec,  'what  Hadria's  gulf  is  when  ft  blackeot,  and  the 
treachery  of  I>pyx  foi  all  hii  white  skies.' 

20.  lapTz  (i.  3.  4]  ii  the  favonroble  wind  for  crosting  fram  Brnn- 
diuom.  It  is  nsnatly  'albas'  (see  on  i.  7- 15),  bat  capable  of  occasion- 
ally deceiving  those  who  trust  it.  For  the  verbal  aiitith«si«  of  '  ater,' 
'albus,'  see  on  I.  31.  7.  8. 

21.  hoatimn ;  1.11,13  foil.  If  these  honori  mnit  fall  on  some  one, 
may  it  be  on  our  eDemics.  Viig,  G.  3.  513  '  Di  meliora  piis  erroiemqne 
hostibos  ilium.' 

OMOoa,  '  blind,'  in  tfae  sense  of  '  mysterious,'  of  which  the  effect  is 
perceived  before  the  cause ;  cp.  'He  Et<  wof^ipg  *f Aqyoc  fitia  sv/iaTi 
nup^  I  iaaiiifyor  \i-fiay  iyifmr  Xaaf^pi  KlKivSa  Aorea,  Hom.  II.  14. 16  ; 
01  possibly  only  '  unexpected,'  u  '  caeca  &tB,'  ).  13.  16. 

24.  ripaa,  of  the  shore  of  the  sea,  as  in  1.  18.  31. 

25.  doloao  oredldit ;  3.  5.  33  '  perfidis  se  crcdidlL' 

26.  latua.  The  pictnre  is  of  her  lying  along  on  the  bull's  bacli,  as  in 
3.  7. 18'  latus  Depone  sub  lanni,'  of  PompeiDs  lying  at  length  on  the  grass. 

et.  Benlley  would  read  '  at,'  but  '  et '  is  pieferable,  even  apait  from 
the  MSS.  The  parallel  {' li^  et  Europe')  consists  in  the  confidence 
before  the  danger  was  seen,  followed  by  terror  when  it  became  apparent. 
The  contrast  between  these  two  is  evident  enough,  without  an  adversative 
^)article  to  emphasiie  it :  it  is  their  union  in  one  person  which  is  in  point. 

soateDtein  bslula ;  see  on  i.  3.  iS. 

27.  mediaa  frandsa.  She  did  not  discover  thedeception  till  she  was 
in  the  thick  of  it  {ir  fiJams  dpavuninKt).  aod  then  she  '  turned  pale  at 
the  sight,  for  all  her  boldness.' 

28.  polluit,  with  accusative,  as  in  Epp.  t.  3.  10. 
30.  debltae;  i.  36.  3,  3.  7.  17. 

33.  centiun  oppidis;  Epod.  9.  39.  The  Homeric  l*arJfiiroAj)-,  II. 
3.  649. 

34.  Fat«r,  o  relictum  fliiae  nomea,  'My  lather!  oh  name  Iby 
daughter  may  no  longer  speak.'  Il  is  probably  best  to  take  the  words 
'  Pater !  o  Domcn  {sc.  patris)  filiae  (sc.  »  filia)  relictum.'  She  calls  on 
her  father,  but  the  name  reminds  her  that  she  has  left  behind  her 
the  privileges  us  well  as  the  duties  recalled  by  il.  Bcotley  compares 
Ariadne's  confession,  Ov.  Her,  10.  69  '  Nam  pater  et  tellus  iusto  regnata 
paienli  Prodita  sunt  facto  nomina  cara  meo.'  The  other  possible  con- 
struction, 'filiae  (gen.  case)  nomen  relictum  (sc  a  me),'  seems,  as  Beniley 
argues,  to  requite  'O  pater!  O  relictum,'  &c,  as  they  then  become 
separate  exclamations. 

Koropa's  father  wis,  according  to  Homer,  II.  14.  331,  Phoenix;  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Met.  1.  c,  Agenor. 
36.  pietaa  not*  tuxoze;  cp,  Ov.Met,  \.  xify  'N\!»s.''vu»»-  ^ws*^ 


THE  ODES  OF  ffOKjICS: 

Thii  it  better  liiui.  with  Acrcut.  lo  lakv  '  victa  fsmte'artth'&t'vl 
detcriptioo  bf  tuivpa. 

S7.  and*  quo.  Ttx  two  qntMiocw  ran  laEcUKf  afut  i 
{uhioa,  Wt  n^ffv  7n^:  Eio-  Ale  t%%.  •  Axyadaim  can 
Bota  loqnebii*  uilma,'  Ritirf.  Kit*ch.  conpucc  V'trxil'i 
of  Tsmnt'  bcwtldctncnt,  Antn  to.  669  '(^o  fJerarT  oodc  da!  V 
BerBcaqaennndBaTl?'  TliU  i*  perliapB  consUccat  witli  Atim 
that  it  Ae  namenA  hn  qnalioni,  ihr  answer  woold  be,  'rnaihqir 
home  to  ihuDc  uk)  dangn ' :  but  in  lie  Rnl  intt^nce  ilie  pidnRiM 
to  be  of  bewililcnncal.  eiprescd  by  npid  t/acor^ioa  of  txau^lM 
thoD^ti,  tbnn^h  they  icille  down  ii  .ut  into  >clf-ir)ff(M^ 

noB  mor*.  '■  tingle  death'-duth  b^  itself,  vntboal  wiHSm 
paioi.  Sopb.  Ant.  308  rix  if^  'AiAfc  ^iom^w  ifmimt^  IhafMa 
imiUtei  it,  5.4.  17  'K<  »"•  ut«  m«Ue  poI«m  mon  eoe  pwlta' 
Pale;,  in  loc.,  nten  the  eipmsion  to  the  Greek   nAAjUii,  ««^ 

levia,  'is  light  for,'  i.e.  'a  ligbt  pnniibmeiit  for.* 
38,  Tlrsinum  oulpae,     Oretli  point*  out  (agkinst   Marfclasd,  vii 

wished  Iim-sil  '  virj;illi*'  ilia'  the  ]>lul.ll  soltens,  by  gcnera!i>ing,  tk 
tmih.  She  ieA-  Ih^-  S|*ti3l  .ipplitaliou,  bnt  is  likely  to  shnnl:°BBi 
cxiirt-^in;;  it.  .'^iniilsrly.  Hentley  injure-  the  delicacy  of  ihc  paiMgcli 
cli.in[;iiii:  -viliis'  ic.  -vitii..'  The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  tbi 
i!iaiH;e  -  the  jjtiicialily  (if  the  plural  and  the  tichnicnl  use  of  ti" 
siiij.:iilar  a^  almust -' stuiiriini'— rtally  indicate  Ilomce's  purpose  u 
l>"-''"'%'  'vitiis.' 

11.  portaeburna;  II,™.  Od. 

■  strciiyih ' ;  it  contrails  wiih  'mulmn: 

i.  hiivc  •  tauri.'  !>ut.  as  Orelli  observes 
s,  hetpt-d  to  UEiiirp  the  te^l  by  t.  7.' 
famem  iuvencuin,'  Itui  she  has  leanii 
ih.it  it  seemed.  It  should  be  noticed 
■1  e  vanished  the  moment  hv  has  l.inded 
Karopa  mi  the  Cretan  shun.-.  She  is  then  alone.  c<inscious  that  she  ha! 
U-en  hriiu(!ht  there  for  a  hiA  |)ur]iiise.  liiil  ttiiiikiiif;  vv.  ('S-f'Si  of  somt 
earthly  raviJier,  such  as  I'aris,  &c.,  till  Venus  ap|iears  to  reconcile  het 

.'id.  impudena.     She  rci>cats  it.  a>  though  she  had  now  found  thr 
clue  111  hir  conduct,  'shaniLless '  from  l>cj;inniny  lo  cud. 
Orciim  raoror,  '  keep  Death  waiting.' 

.ni.  ai  quia  audiii  xnoo  of  the  verb  is  useii  by  a  kuid 

of  atlT.xclion,  as  t  not  be  addressed  to  a  single 


I    Komniumducit, 'thefan 
7.  enitar.  ■  I  nould  use  all  1 

Ihi 
hu 
1.11 
tha 

f.  monatri.     Some  good  M 
rtading  was  proli.ibly  a  ];li 

npa  h.is  called  il,  in  v.  45,  ' 
^.  aHiillial   it  was  noi  meieh 
Horace  imagines  the  bull  to 
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person.    'O  AW,  si  midllis,'  01  'O  dens,  li  quu  deontm  audit.'    Dill'. 
compares  Virg.  Acn.  4.  684  '  Eioriare  aliqnis  Dostris  ex  ossibus  nICor.' 

63-56.  The  point  of  this  stanu  is  not  quite  obvioas.  OrelU  thinks 
she  deprecates  a  tedious  death,  and  quotes  Soph.  Ant.  817  foil.  oGre 
^iniiTii'  »Aq7«aa  rtacti,  oCr*  fi^iurr  (wlxufia  ^axoSa"  dXA'  airriroiut! 
foKTO  lAin)  34  eyanit  'Atiav  ■ora^ijiTd.  We  might  add  the  prayer  of 
the  Cbocus  in  Aesch.  Ag.  144S  folt.  for  death,  but  vith  the  same  leser- 
Tation.  f(v  Wc  ir  It  Ta^"  f^  ■'puMwct  irrjUi  JtiuioT^pirf  /liXoi,  ic.t.\. 
But  probably  the  thought  is  rather  that  ihe  would  moke  baste  and  let 
her  young  beauty,  the  hated  cause  of  her  present  condition,  gain  hei  a 
death  before  it  too  vimished.  It  nuiy  al  least  be  of  some  use  if  it  make* 
ber  a  dainty  morsel  for  a  tiger.  She  loathes  hei  beauty  :  it  is  not  that 
she  would  spare  it  from  withering,  ot  herself  from  seeing  it  wither. 

68.  hao  sb  omo,  'you  need  not  look  far.' 

G9.  bane  —  '  oppoitune  ' ;  cp.  Aesch.  Suppl.  457  foil. 

SO.  laedere,  '  10  break  ' ;  more  usually  '  elidere,'  a  conscious  /ufawii. 
Cp.  Soph.  Ant.  54  akinTtutxtr  ifititiuin  Au^aTOi  aior.  It  is  a  common 
mode  of  self-destrnction  in  the  heroic  legends.  Cp.  Jocasta  (Ant.  1.  c), 
and  Antigone  herself,  lb.  nil  ■rip'  fitv  icpffiairri)r  aix^i'o'  lOTiiioiay  | 
fipvx^  /uriftti  airiiroj  (  =  '  zona')  Katijiiftiyip'. 

61.  leto,  the  dative  of  the  purpose  with  respect  to  which  they  are 
sharp.  Dill',  points  out  the  bitterness  of  '  deleclant.'  The  only  reason 
the  father  for  the  moment  can  imagine  why  slie  should  not  hang  herself, 
is  that  she  is  caught  by  the  charms  of  some  other  form  of  death. 

0-2.  prooellae.  the  swift  stormwind.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  she 
is  to  trust  herself  to  the  wings  of  the  wind,  which  will  cany  her  quick  to 
the  botiom. 

64.  oarpere  penitun ;  Prop.  4.  3.  15  'tristes  siu  pensa  minislrae 
Caipctiant,  medio  nebat  et  ipsa  loco,'  of  maidens  carding  their  '  weighed 
portions  ■  of  wool  for  the  mistress  to  spin. 

65.  sanguia  ;  1.  10.  6,  4.  1.  13,  C.  S.  49. 

S6.  barbarao,  '  foreign,'  as  though  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Tyrian,  were 
talking.  Cp.  Conington  on  Virg.  Aen.  a,  504,  The  '  pellex '  will  be 
at  the  command  of  the  native  queen,  as  Cassandra  at  Clylemnaestiu's 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

67-  perfldum  rldena;  i.  aa.  33,  a.  la.  14,  2,  19.  6,  Her  'smile  of 
treachery'  is  partly  at  the  success  of  the  device  which  has  beguiled 
Europa;  partly  (the  emphasis  being  rather  on  'ridens,'  which  come* 
to  some  extent  npd  TpoaSotUir),  with  a  more  playful  meaning,  at 
Europa's  misplaced  grief,  which  she  is  about  to  allay.  Cupid  has  his 
bow  unstrung,  to  show  that  his  work  is  over. 

69.  abstlneto  Ir&ram  ;  see  on  a.  9.  17. 

71.  aum,  'lince.'    Veniu  repeaU  E>uop«.'»  ^oi^  \a  "V^.  *,^  W&.-- 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE: 

*  You  shall  see  him  who  was  the  bull  a^in,  and  yon  shall  have  lb 
poil^to  tear  his  horns  as  you  wished,  if  yon  still  desire  it.* 

78.  uxor  esse  nesois.  Either  the  Greek  construction  for '  uxoia 
te  esse  nescis ' ;  or,  ns  Orelli  prefers, » '  tanquam  nxorem  to  gerere  nesdi^ 

*  you  know  not  how  to  play  the  wife.* 

75.  seotus  orbis,  *  half  the  world.* 

76.  nomina,  plural,  as  4.  3.  3  '  daturus  nomina  ponto/ 

Ode  XXVIII. 

The  poet  represents  himself  as  about  to  celebrate  the  '  Neptnnalia*  b; 
a  carouse,  in  company  with  Lyde  a  '  psaltria.*     Cp.  4.  1 1. 

*  //  liat  can  he  do  htttr  on  such  a  day  ?  *  He  bids  her  *  bustle  ahoti 
and  bn'ni;^  out  the  old  Caecuban  ;  their  sobriety  will  need  a  good  deal  ^ 
stormiw^.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  the  day  is  already  waning,  Tk^ 
:^'itl  .f///;--  //;  ttdrns :  he  of  Neptune  and  the  Nereids^  she  of  Latona  am 
Diana  ;  then  both  together  of  Venus  and  of  Night* 

The  Ncptunalia  were  held  on  July  23.  Festus  mentions  the  cnston 
of  celcbratinj^  the  day  by  erecting  booths  of  boughs  called  *  umbne 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

Line  2.  reconditum,  put  safely  away  in  the  inner  bins  :  cp.  '  interion 
nota,'  2.  3.  8. 

8.  strenua,  with  *  prome,*  *  be  vigorous  and  bring* ;  it  almost  begin! 
the  metaphor  of  the  next  verse,  *  show  vigorous   generalship.*     Th< 
Caecuban  is  the  artillery  that  must  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  strooj 
entrenchments  of  their  seriousness. 
Caecubum ;  on  1.  20.  9. 

4.  sapientiae  ;  3.  21.  14. 

5.  inclinare  meridiem,  in  prose,  '  sol  meridie  se  indinavit,'  Liv.  ^ 
32,  *the  noon  has  passed  its  full.'  There,  if  anywhere,  the  day  migb 
be  expected  *  stare.'     It  need  not  imply  any  very  early  hour. 

7.  horreo,  a  *  store  *  generally,  having  lost  its  original  meaning  c 
a  store  of  grain  ;  1.1.9.     Here  it  is  -  *  apotheca ' ;  see  on  3.  21.  7. 

8.  cessantem,  as  though  it  were  the  fault  of  the  wine  that  it  cam 
no  quicker. 

Bibuli.  C.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  cos.  with  C.  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  5$ 
There  is  doubtless  a  play  on  his  name. 

9.  nos  oantabimus  invicem.  Either  'nos'^'ego,'  3.  11.  5] 
3.  27.  14,  and  'invicem*  meaning  'in  my  turn*;  or,  more  likely  (a 
Orelli),  '  We  will  sing  in  turn  (*  carmine  amoebaeo  *)  of  Neptune,*  &c 
the  sentence  beginning  as  though  '  invicem '  would  have  been  enou^  t 
point  out  that  *  ^eplxm.^  QixA>^i&^^\C\^*  ^w^x^v^b^tke  snbject  of  one* 
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2  11.  reclnai,  of  as  answering  song,  u  in  l.  II.  3  of  an  echo.  The 
coirespondence  of  the  toogs  is  indicated  by  (he  metrical  correspondence 

,  13.  quae.  What  is  Ihe  antecedent?  'earn,'  sc.  'lednes'  or  <can- 
tabimns' ;  or  'ea,'  sc.  'dicetur'?  In  any  case,  probably,  it  is  not 
intended  to  limit  to  Lyde  the  song  addressed  to  Venus. 

14.  ralgentM ;  1.  14.  ig. 

15.  oloribiu.    For  Venns'  car  drawn  by  swans  see  4.  I.  lo. 

16.  Nox;  3.  19.  10. 

nenla,  not  necessarily  a  mournful  song,  at  we  see  &om  Epp.  i .  i .  63 
'poetorumnenia.' 

OdB  XXIX. 

The  Ode  b^ns  with  ui  invitation  to  Maecenas  to  visit  the  poet 
apparently  at  his  Sabine  fann.  '  Evirytking  is  riady  for  his  rectplion. 
Why  does  kt  delay,  look  out  ef  his  o/indm/  <m  lie  distant  coanlry,  yet 
stay  amid  the  grandettr  and  discomforts  0/  the  city  ?  Change  is  pleasant, 
evtnjrom  luxury  to  simpler  life.  It  smooths  the  brffw  of  cart.  The 
dog-days  are  /xgiiining :  in  the  country  they  <a^  thinking  only  of  getting 
into  the  shade  and  lo  Ihe  rivtrttanks.  Maetenas  is  still  full  of  his  cares 
for  home  and  foreign  politics'  Here  Horace  takes  a  wider  sweep,  and 
expresses  with  some  dignity  his  philosophy  of  life,  such  as  it  is.  '  The 
future  is  purposely  hidden  from  us.  Live  in  the  present ;  maie  the  best 
of  it,  you  cannot  control  or  foresee  anything  else.  This  it  air6p*tm.  and 
happiness.  If  you  have  really  tasted  life  to-day,  you  may  defy  Jupiter 
himself  to  rob  you  of  that  pleasure.  Fortune  delights  in  changing  men's 
outward  condition  :  the  philosopher  is  independent  of  her.  If  his  out- 
■ward  happiness  is  shipwrecked,  he  can  get  ashore  unkarmtd  himself ' 

On  the  place  of  the  Ode  in  the  three  Books  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-tii, 
{  II.  1 ;  on  its  probable  date  see  ibid.  {  S. 

Line  1.  Tyrrhana  reguna  progeniec  ;  see  on  I.  1.  i.  The  corre- 
spondence is  perhaps  not  accidental,  but  intended  to  help  the  feeling 
that  he  comes  back  at  tbc  end  of  his  task  to  the  theme  with  which 
be  began  it — bis  patron :  '  prima  dictus,  samma  dicendus,  Camena.' 
See  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  {  11.  1  note.  That  Maecenas  was  proud  of 
bis  Tuscan  ancestry,  and  that  his  friends  were  in  the  haint  of  setting  it 
in  relief  againa  the  self-choseo  homility  of  Wt  tmC*  va  ■¥.oti*.,Nx  *»■ 
explanation  of  Honce'f  ielecling  this  spcdii  fona  (A  «s^K«tot''^ 


e  way  'mm 
c  «Uch  hn  art  bea  opcsicd,  bw  tcA  jm  d 
«  l:qM  tor  Jim,  n  ' 

u  N.H.  14.  46,  Uw  Anlin' 

1.  k^itateH.MKttcdBdl»'«iane,*  as 'me' to 'tc'    Mf 

•4A  ■»  aM  vwiiM  *  Doa.'  It  «c  .jun  '  ae  '  it  is  finals'  t^l  1 
as*  i««i«r)aaka^*  Ac  'X«' icqiutc  lloraiiaji ;  cp.  1.  9.  rj,  1.) 
>.  ti-  4.  >.  7-  »^  DAcatua  kanc  beos  felt  about  the  [aesea 
'<v«K:«^a:Ts '  as  imtEsiceu:^  *^  "'^  ^^^  down  by  Madvij;    ^ 

(7-  Wi  (."TSfc-i-*.  t.i  1.  p.  104'  lh»t  in  prohibitioits  addies>eii 
Jtiao!  ;>rrwe  lie  peiVi.-:  i-ai;-  ii  user!.  He  allows  an  cxceptii 
;?ac  i  J.  ■*  ■oe  >iipt:mu  null;.'  and  bt  might  bai-e  added  Od.  j.  ] 
'  OK  T^ry&in.'  A  sLigb:  (srJieT  Kjomalv  i>  perhaps  found  in  the 
«iiu,.ia>.r'.c  o<  impctauiv  aad  sBb^iinctiTe  '  eripe  '  '  caDtemplcris  ': 
AcTT  B  a  JkMmiKoiiicfi  Cii  i^  :'!  Tliff;.-^^^^:e  in  tone,  the  command  £ 
abx^c  ;.iatnit  ^mx  .  -    -    -"^     -'■-r^.-  .f  mood  in  i 

alju  ».\ise.i<ii  W  ^^~  "  ■  ■  ■      .  i J.i.'  '  caipc 
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.'  and  otheri  have  suggisted  'ut';  but 
:;;  ;vs,-  tiai  Hi-taoe  had  icsidencfs  at  all  these  places,  or  that  1 
■  J;^te  tr.™  hi>  iann  in  the  Sabice  hills,  or  tlial  he  was  invi 

L#fti!a*,  ev-.d.ollv  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  oenr  Tibur ;  its  e: 
.a  ;j2oi  known. '  It  has  been  identified  with  Monle  Affliano, 

?\  E.  .>!  Tivoli.  Lis}'  (16.  9^  names  the  '  ais  Aefulae '  as  oni 
"vN-jhouU  garrisoned  on  the  approach  of  Hanniba! ;  and   PI 

mei;tioai  11  as  one  oJ  the  cities  o(  Latium  which  had  ceisH 
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;  «iist  before  his  time,    Hkk  ii  a  donbt  at  to  the  form  between  Aefuli 
t  and  AeauU, 

8.  TelsBonl  luff* ;  Epod.  I.  ii) '  TnicDli  Cireiei  moenia.'  Legeiii^s 
:  Msigned  iu  foundation  to  TelegonuE,  the  ion  of  Uljsia  \>j  Circe,  who 
<    linwiltingly  slew  his  father.     Arist.  Poel.  14. 

9.  fRBtldioaun,  act.  which  cansea  '  fastidinm.' '  which  tirei.' 

ID.  molsm  ;  cp.  a.  15.  1  '  regiae  moles.'  Perhaps  the  '  domus  alta  ' 
(Epod.  9.  3I  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esqniline.  Coninglon.  (^noting  as 
parallel  Virg.  Aen.  i.  411  '  Miratar  molem  Aeneas  magalia  qaondam, 
Miratur  portal  strepilnmqne  et  strata  viamm,'  piefert  to  take  '  molem  ' 
of  the  baildingi  of  Kome  generally. 

11.  beatae,  ht^Siat;  cp.  i.  4.  14.  Often  nied,  as  here,  for  a  happi- 
ness vooched  for  by  public  opinion,  rather  than  by  tbc  speaker.  Cp. 
Sat.  3.  3.  I  'UlNasidient  iuvit  te  cena  beati'? 

12.  fumiim  et  opea  atropitiuniiiio,  the  elements  which,  Hnrace 
would  say,  make  up  that  'hitppiness'  of  Rome  which  as  a  whote 
Maecenas  t&  supposed  to  admire.  The  point  ia  the  miitnre  of  magnifi- 
cence and  annoyance  j  bat  Horace,  as  he  indicates  by  the  cdilocaiion, 
would  count  the  magnificence  among  the  annoyances.  Foi  '  sUepitum ' 
cp.  Epp.  3.  2.  72  foil. 

13.  Tloea,  a  change  of  life. 

14.  mimdae.  Cp.  Sat.  a.  a.  65  '  Mundus  erit  qua  non  offcndat  aordi- 
bns  atqne  In  neutiam  partem  cullns  miser ';  and  Pyirha  in  Od,  I.  5.  5 
'simplex  munditiis.' 

15.  anlaeia.  These  are  explained  to  be  an  awninf;  between  the  roof 
and  tbc  table.  At  Nasidienus'  luppcr  they  fall  and  bring  down  the 
accumulaled  dust  with  them  on  the  table;  Sat.  a.  8.  £4-  Cp.  Virg. 
Aen.   I.  697  with  Conington's  note. 

oatro ;  ib,  700  '  atratoque  super  discumbitui  ostro,'  of  the  purple 
coverings  of  the  couches. 

16.  eiplionere  ;  Sat.  a.  a.  115  '  Eiplicait  *ino  coalraclac  setia 
fronlia.'  The  tense  is  regular,  'have  often  ere  now,"  &c.  As  Mndvig 
points  out  (Opusc.  Acad,  a,  p.  1 14),  the  ao-callcd  '  aoristic  '  use  of  the 
perfect  is  its  use  without  '  plerumqne '  (which  is  present  here)  or  some 
word  of  similar  gtrneralising  force,  ai  though  soch  a  word  bad  been 
present;  see  Od    i.  34.  J6. 

17.  olarua  is  predicative,  'shows  brightly  ibe  lire  be  bad  bidden 

Andromadfte  pater,  Cepheus.   According  to  Colnmella,  this  con- 
stellation rose  in  the  evening  on  July  9. 

18.  Proayon,  in  Lalio 'Antecanem' or 'Antecaiiis'(Cic.  N.  D.  3.  44), 
and  sometimes  '  Canicula,'  the  Little  Dog,  which,  on  the  same  authority, 
lose  in  the  moroing  on  July  i£. 


1.  Cicero')  diTisi««i,  Unr.   ti 
perio  e(  in  Main  cintttis,'  >tiii(iat  •   TafTign  Mud 
17.  Swm;  iMOQi,  I).  56. 
l'»gMl«   Ctto   Buitia.  foi 
l^cmi  mm  Phdlauio.'    '  Bocln 
MC  '  Pema '  iM  •  Mnlia ' ;  '  ( 
tt.  Vluula  dlKKtn.   The  T 
(qk  3.  10.  I,  4.  15.  14),  UDJ  lk< 
by  tbaa  in  tlieqnamli  of  Phra. 
ELratlc^r  tiki  how  tiw  '  qnurels 
'  h  Villi's   'ufidos  agi 
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t  used  for  the  PutUu  o^ 
'  «s  J.  a.  17  'Cyri  eotiOL*  1 
I  (bod.  Dob)  stands  lor  Uk« 
ntnce  is  pnibablj  ro  tbe  pM 

and  Tirid«M»  (ace  Inlred.  til] 

Jie  Taxiais  '  could  harm  koJ^ 

discoidia  fraires,"  O.  ».  496,  Ha 


(WI7  coloaring  by  a  panicnlar  nziocnee  the  geD««t  'politics  of  th 
and  their  possible  cflecu  on  Rome,'  In  3.  8.  ig  he  ases  these  q[ 
as  a  ground  u(  rcauniaocc  for  Ma«;en3S,  '  Mcdui  infeslns  sibi  Int 
DiMiilcl  atmi^'  and  Mitwh.  thinks  thai  the  '  discore  '  standing  ; 
jiare  of  eoiphaus  may  have  this  force  here,  '  Fear  them  not  foi 
we  qnarrellinK  amocig  themselvc*,'  Bcnlley  himself  wishes  to  tabi 
'doson.'  lo  whidi  he  jn'^s  the  rather  far-fetched  sense  of  '  neq 
Euio]am  tice  aJ  Asiam  pcttinens,  inlci  uttamque  medius,  et  qoaa 

ti.  prudena ;  i.  3.  11. 
Sj  trepidat ;  ].  11.  4. 

M.  oomponera  aequua"' aequo  animo  ordinare.'  The  editora 
falxn  ^iJa»  the  words  of  Cralinus :  i'Spat  aoipovt  <xp^  rd  mpiir  ■/ 
til  tooiur  *(otei  mAut.  '  Componere,'  liowevcr,  has  more  disi: 
the  iiiea  ol  '  itducing  to  order'  las  in  'componere  liles,'  and  ir 
maiteri  '  componere  logam ' ) ;  it  has  reference  10  the  coming  metap 
■  Tbe  (Meaent.  if  jiM  younelf  are  eqtiable,  may  be  kept  in  some  01 
the  tniupe  is  like  a  inihing  river, — it  may  be  calm  in  its  strengt 
may  be  ItooJeJ  and  carrjing  everything  before  it.'  The  vaguent 
'  v^uod  *ie^  '  and  '  cetera '  suggests  t  lint  they  include  nearness  and 
oca.  tit  place  li  well  as  time,  and  so  foi  m  something  of  a  link  bcl' 
tv,  ij-JB  ami  what  follows.  '  Yon.  Maecenas,  are  scheming  abon 
liistant  and  the  fntuie ;  but  the  present  in  all  senses  is  all  that  we 

34,  ^Y*».    SB«e  good  MSS.  have  '  aequore,'  which  Orelli  adap 
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tnted  by  a  copyist  He  refers  to  Virg.  Aen.  8.  86  and  96,  where 
'  aequor '  and  '  placidnm  aeqnor  *  are  nsed  of  the  surface  of  the  Tiber. 
But  there  they  distinctly  mean  the  '  level  surface  * ;  here  this  meaning 
is  barred  by  the  epithet  •  medio.* 

35.  onm  paoe ;  Madv.  §  257,  obs.  a. 

36.  adesos,  worn  or  broken  by  the  stream ;  oOf  re  /rvX/vSoiv  \uyAppom 
voraftds  /iCT^eus  wtpii^^fft  circus,  Mitsch.  compares  *  levia  saxa/  i. 
17.  I  a. 

39.  olamore,  as  Virg.  Aen.  3.  566  '  Ter  scopnli  clamorem  inter  cava 
saxa  dedere/  and  Hom.  II.  17.  165  iji6y€s  $o6wfiv. 

40.  diluvies  ;  4.  14.  a 8.    A  poetical  word  for  the  usual  *  diluvium.' 

41.  amnes,  the  rivers  generally,  or  possibly  the  lesser  streams  that 
feed  the  river  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

potens  Bui,  (yitpariis  iavrov,  avrdfusris. 

42.  in  diem,  as  Bentley  pointed  out,  with  *  dixisse/  not  with  '  vixi.' 

43.  diziase,  a  simple  perfect;  see  on  3.  4.  51.  It  is  the  net  result 
when  each  day  is  summed  up. 

vixi ;  Virg.  Aen.  4.  653.  Seneca  (Ben.  5.  17)  seems  to  put  the 
two  passages  together,  '  Quis  extremo  die  dicere  audet :  Vixi  et  quem 
dederat  cursum  fortuna  peregi  *  ?  The  idea  is  that  to  have  lived  in  the 
full  sense,  to  have  felt  the  pleasure  of  life,  for  one  day,  makes  a  man  in- 
dependent of  the  future ;  he  has  had  the  delight  which  cannot  now  be 
taken  from  him. 

47.  difltogot,  '  alter ' ;  see  on  i.  35.  39.  For  the  sentiment  cp. 
Agathon  in  Ar.  £th.  N.  6.  a  /aSvov  y6,p  aitrov  icai  $tds  artplaicircu  \  dyi- 
vrjra  voiuv  aaa*  hv  p  vtvpayfiiva, 

48.  vexit,  probably  best,  with  Ritter,  'has  brought*;  Virg.  G.  i. 
461  'quid  vesper  serus  vehat.*  *Semel*  is  to  be  taken  with  'vexit,' 
the  hour  flies,  but  what  it  has  brought  abides  for  ever.    Orelli  makes 

*  vexit  *  —  *  avexit.' 

50.  ludum  ;  a.  i.  3  *  ludum  Fortunae.* 

54.  resigno.  Festus  vouches  for  the  use  of  'resignare'  as«'  rescri* 
bere ' ;  and   *  rescribere,'  as  we  see  from  Sat.  a.  3.  75  (cp.  the  opp. 

*  scribe/  ibid.  69),  had  the  sense  of  *  to  pay  back,'  *  to  cancel  a  bond 
by  payment.'  Horace  uses  the  same  word  again  in  £pp.  i.  7*  34»  'Hac 
ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ' ;  but  no  other  Roman  writer 
is  quoted  for  this  use  of  it,  which  has  passed  into  modem  languages. 

55.  virtute  me  involve.  He  has  given  up  the  external  gifts  of 
Fortune;  so  far  he  is  *nudus'  (3.  16.  a3),  but  she  cannot  rob  him 
of  what  is  internal,  and  so  his  own.  The  expression  is  parallel  to 
Plato's  dp€Tijv  dyrl  Ifmrioty  dfii^iitroyrm  of  the  women  of  his  state, 
Rep.  5.  p.  457  A. 

56.  quaero,  seek  as  my  bride« 
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3.  itupotfiia,  of  unicstiained  violence.   Cp.  Epod.  16.  61  *  inipolenlii 
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Miixima.'  The  special  ceremoDy  referred  to  is  thought  to  be  one  which 
took  place  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  prayers  were  offered  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns  for  the  salubrity  of  the  coming  year, 
and  other  rites  wtre  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  and  the  Virgo  Maxima,  or  chief  of  the  Vestals.  The  fact 
rests  mainly  on  a  statement  in  the  fragment  '  De  Mensibus,*  of  Jo. 
Lydus  (a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  6th  century,  quoted  by  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  p.  320). 

10  foil.  It  is  a  question  whether  'qua  violens,'  &c.,  qualifies  'dicar' 
( '  many  shall  say  of  me  on  the  banks  of  my  native  Aufidus,  that  I  was 
the  first/  &c.)  or  'princeps  deduxisse*  (*I  shall  be  spoken  of  as  one  who 
by  the  banks  of  Aufidus  was  the  first  to,'  BizX  The  last  is  the  more 
likely.  Horace  wishes  his  birthplace  to  be  remembered  in  his  own 
fame,  *■  longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum,'  4.  14.  3 ;  but  he  is  claiming 
world-wide  fame,  not  merely  to  be  remembered  in  his  birthplace.  There 
is  a  further  question  as  to  the  construction  of  '  ex  humili  potens.'  Most 
editors  have  taken  it  of  Horace  himself,  *  raised  from  humility  to  glory,* 
comparing  £pp.  i.  ao.  20  '  Me  libertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re 
Maiores  pennas  nido  extendisse.*  Bentley  prefers  to  refer  the  words 
to  Daunus,  as  describing  his  rise.  The  story  made  him  an  lUyrian 
exile,  who  became  King  of  Apulia.  If  it  be  taken  so,  Horace  must 
still  be  thinking  of  himself,  and  seeing  a  likeness  of  his  own  fortunes  in 
those  of  Daunus. 

10.  violezui  obstrepit,  *  longe  sonans,*  *  acer,'  Sat.  i.  i.  58.  Cp.  Od. 
4. 14.  25.  The  Aufidus  is  within  ten  miles  of  Venusia,  and  Horace  must 
have  seen  it  in  flood.  '  Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of 
the  character  of  a  mountain  torrent/  Diet.  Geog.  For  the  absol.  use 
of  *  obstrepit  *  cp.  Epod.  2.  27. 

11.  pauper  aquae ;  Epod.  3.  16  '  siticulosae  Apuliae.* 

12.  regnavit  populorum,  a  Greek  gen.  i)/^c  \aMv, 

13.  Aeolium  carmen,  &c., '  to  have  made  the  l3rric  poetry  of  Aeolia 
at  home  among  Italian  measures.'  The  use  of  'deducere'  seems  akin 
to  that  of  *  deducere  coloniam.' 

15.  Delphica**  ApoUinari,'  Od.  4.  2.  9. 

16.  volens,  '  of  thy  grace,'  9i\ovaa^  iicovaa :  it  is  common  in  prayer, 
but  gen.  with  the  addition  *  propitiusque,*  Liv.  7.  a6.  4. 


^*a 
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*  Again  a  summon s  to  arms,  Venus !  No,  spare  me;  it  is  not  teitk  m 
in  my  tenth  Inst  re  as  it  7c>as  in  the  days  of  foor  Cinara,  Away,  then, 
to  the  house  of  Paulus  Maximus,  High-horn,  and  handsome,  ami 
eloquent,  and  accomplished,  he  will  bear  thy  colours  more  worthily, 
and,  ic'hen  the  victory  is  Tfon,  w/7/  pay  thee  richer  honour.  I  am  i» 
old  to  lave,  to  drink,  to  play.  Yet  what  am  I  saying?  my  heart  gives 
the  lie  to  my  words.* 

On  the  meaning  which  this  Ode  acquires  from  its  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Book  see  Introd.  pp.  104-5, 


Third  Asclepioil, 

Line  1.  The  language  of  this  Ode  answers  to  that  of  3.  26,  in  which 
Horace  declares  his  love-campaigns  at  an  end.  In  both  places  the 
image  is  not  of  Venus  attacking  the  heart  of  a  lover,  but  of  a  warfare 
carried  on  with  her  weapons  and  under  her  auspices,  in  which  the  poet 
has  once  ser>'ed,  and  is  now  called  to  serve  again. 
IntermiBaa,  sc.  bella. 

S.  non  sum  quails ;  cp.  £pp.  i.  i.  4  'Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non 


mens.* 


bonae.    Perhaps,  as  Dill',  thinks  (quoting  Lncr.  3.  1037  'bonus 
Ancus '),  the  epithet  implies  that  she  has  been  some  time  dead. 

4.  sub  regno ;  sec  on  Od.  i.  36.  8,  and  compare  especially  3.  9.  9 
*me  nunc  Thressa  regit  Chloe,*  2.  8.  r8,  19  *  ser^•ilus/  *dominae.* 

For  Cinara  sec  Appendix  I  *  on  the  unknown  names  in  the  Odes.' 
r>.  mat^r  saeva  Cupidinum.  This  line  is  intentionally  repcatoi 
from  I.  19.  I.  There  Venus  is  invoked  at  the  outset  of  the  love- 
campaign  ;  here,  after  it  was  or  should  have  been  closed.  It  is  the 
&PX*Tt  fiojicoKtKds  and  the  K-ffytrf  fiuKoKtKas,  the  altered  refrain  of  the 
whole.  *  Dulcium/  '  saeva/  imply  that  he  is  balancing  the  bitteis  and 
-^ects  of  the  old  life. 

oiroa,  oi  lime,  *\iai^  \3l^xi  tcoj  S\VC\oJcv  ^^ax!     The  metaph.  of 

ago 
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Sectere '  is  of  breaking  horses.  He  is  too  old  and  hard-mouthed  now 
3r  the  soft  guidance  of  Venns*  rein.  Cp.  for  the  expressions  Vh-g.  G. 
^  188  'det  mollibns  ora  capistris  Inralidus,'  &c.,  and  ib.  165  'Dum 
adles  animi,  invenom  dnm  mobilis  aetas,'  &c. 

8.  revooant,  '  call  yon  back/  as  to  yonr  proper  place. 

9.  tempestiviuB, '  yon  will  be  a  more  timely  gnest  there.* 

in  domum.  A  rival  reading  with  good  support  is  *  in  domo  * ;  but 
her  '  car  of  swans '  implies  that  *■  comissari*  is  nsied  rather  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  Kwftos,  a  moving  band  of  revellers  or  serenaders  (Theoc.  3.  i. 
KWfida^  votI  rw  *AfiafwXXiba),  than  in  its  more  usual  Latin  sense  of  a 
stationary  revel.  The  reading  '  comissabcre '  is  quite  certain,  but  the 
nnusual  word  makes  great  havoc  among  the  copyists.  Some  of  the 
best  MSS.  are  at  fault.  '  Comis  habere/  '  comitabere/  '  commutabcre,* 
&c.    For  the  future  tense  see  on  Od.  i.  6.  i. 

10.  Fauli  TWaTimi.  Two  persons  are  suggested,  one  or  other  of 
whom  may  possibly  be  intended,  (i)  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus,  consul 
B.C.  II,  who  would  now  be,  unless  he  were  made  consul  long  before  the 
regular  age,  about  forty  years  old  ;  (2)  his  son  or  nephew,  Ovid's  patron, 
an  intimate  of  Augustus,  who  was  consul  twenty  years  afterwards.  It 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  less  improbable  that  Horace  should  call 
his  middle-aged  friend  '  puer/  making  the  most  of  the  ten  years  between 
them,  or  that  the  younger  man  should  be  spoken  of  in  such  terms  when 
a  mere  boy. 

porpureifl  ales  oloribus,  *  on  the  wings  of  lustrous  swans,'  i.e.  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  them.  Od.  3.  38.  15.  For  *  pnrpureis,'  see  oni.  13.  2 
'roseam  cervicem,'  Virg.  Aen.  i.  590  'lumenque  iuventae  Purpureum.' 

12.  iecur;  i.  25.  15. 

idoneom,  perhaps  another  reminiscence  of  3.  a6.  i. 

13.  deoens;  i.  4.  6. 

14.  *No  tongue-tied  champion  of  trembling  prisoners.*  Cp.  2.  i.  13 
'  insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis.* 

15.  centum  artium,  the  descriptive  genitive;  Madv.  $  287,  with 
obs.  3.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  proverbial  expression.  '  Omnium 
artium  puerulos/  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  41. 

17.  qnandoque,  usually  e'aliquando*;  but  Horace  uses  it  as«= 
'  quandocunque.'    Cp.  Od.  4.  2.  34,  A.  P.  359. 

potentior  seems  to  some  degree  to  continue  the  metaph.  of  *  militiae 
tuae.'  '  So  soon  as  he  shall  laugh  triumphant  over  the  presents  of  his 
open-handed  rival.*  His  rival  can  give  richer  presents ;  Paulus  fights 
and  vanquishes  him  with  arms  which  Venus  lends  him — beauty,  youth, 
&C.    '  Muneribns*  is  the  ablative  of  comparison  after  *  potentior.* 

19.  Albanoa  . .  lacos,  where  Paulus,  it  is  vmigWe&^YAi^  ^N^i^a^  "Y^s^^ 
title  isdndes  the  Logo  d*  Albano  and  lYie  Ia^o  ^\.^«cd^ 
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20.  ponet  mannoro^m;  cp.  SM.  i.  3.  tSj  '  neneos  nt  «t^' »l  it 
promiieiiiVirg.  E,  7.  ji  'Si  proprium  yioc  rnerit  lew  de  mamanM 
.  .  itsbis.'  X"^^"^*  '"^  'oroKu  is  a  coQuBon  espmshai  is  Pi  ■ml  1 
F»ls.L<^.<2s.  I. 

altrek.  Thv  rending  '  CypTit,'  fatuid  Ln  a  Eew  £dcm]  USS,  m 
be  due  to  Ihc  copyi»t's  rcminUccncB  of  Od.  1,  i.  13,  where  ttf  .■a- 
nection  ii  w!i<illy  iliflerent.  The  '  dlini'  is  mcationcd  bj  Pliny  tN.  H- 
13.  iG)  M  nmth  Uicd  in  temples  on  sccoaoc  of  the  daiBbilitr  ofiti 
wood.  What  It  wn  U  not  90  ccttiin  :  ipparcntlv  some  kind  of  ;}["« 
or  crd«r;  Miimcily  diffeiCDt  from  ike  cilroa,  the  '  Medicum  milnui'a 
Virg.  G.  i.  ur,. 

23.  It  is  ilj|Tl,.ult  to  be  certain  abont  either  the   rcatliag  or  the  to* 
meaning.     A  n>aj<trily  of  the  oidet  MSS.  have  '  lyrae,"  '  tibiae,'  bn!  ^ 
B1«nd.  Vet.  i«  among  [hose  which  re«d  '  lym,"  •  tibiv'    In  ti«t  rate  tig 
■re  ablatives,  cnn^tiocted  probably  with  'delectabem^'  tlunigli  diey  oMf 
also  be  tikeii  nf'.rr  '  miilis.'     Against  the  ablitivr,  tbere  is  the  nnplci- 1 
saiilnesf,  to  jinr  cats  at  least,  of  four  veracs  ool  of  five  endingwithtloi;  1 
'  n.'     If  wc  rea'l  '  Be.'  there  is  still  ■  question  both  of  coDStnictiaa  ud    ' 
sense.      Are  ■  lyr.ie.'  'tibiae'  ginilivcs  alter  '  canninibus,'   'minglw 
strains  of  harp  ami  flute';  or  d.ativ-es,  as  Orelli  think*,  after 'mixii^'i 
And  in  this  la^^t  case  ilocs  '  carminilius'  mean  Ihe  joint  strains  mingM. 
as  WE  should  raiher  say  'of  than  'with'  the  harp  and  flute,  or  i-t 
'  carmina  '  the  voicca  of  singers  to  be  added  to  Ihe  instrumental  roosii? 
ptolably,  pctha[is.  the  former,  as  he  is  speaking  now  of  the  tn 
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af  song  ;  I  Jiy  from  foatT  le  Jhtiier,  like  the  bteofmy  naiivt  Apulia, 
and  roam  from  wood  to  juood  gal/itrijig  my  Utile  store  q/  poetic  honey. 
Some  iliy,  Antoaiui,  vihen  Caesar  comes  home,  some  greater  poe!  such 
as  you  must  sing  his  triumph, — Caesar,  the  best  and  greatest  gift  which 
heavin  ever  gave  to  earth,  even  in  the  golden  age,  our  joy  at  receiving 
him  baik,  our  games,  our  holiday.  Even  I  may  find  a  voice  then  amid 
the  happy  mullilude.  We  will  all  shout  and  rejoice  and  offer  incense  ; 
you  will  offer  a  lordly  sacrifiie,  as  befits  you,  I  a  heme-bred  calf.' 

Julu9  Antonins  was  the  sod  of  the  Triumvir  bj  Fulvia,  and  was 
educated  by  his  slep-molhei  Octavia.  Throagh  her  piotectioa  he  was 
spared  when  his  brother  Marcus  Antyllus  was  slain,  and  rose  eventually 
to  high  favour  with  Auguslus,  and  was  married  to  Marcella,  Octavia"* 
daughter,  after  her  divorce  from  Agrippa  in  B.C.  %i.  Hormce'i  Ode  is 
the  only  ancient  authority  for  his  having  been  a  poet ;  but  the  Pseudo- 
Acton  vouches  for  his  having  written  an  excellent  Epic  poem  in  twelve 
Bool:s,  called  the  Diomedeia,  iome  years  afletwards.  He  was  maile 
piaetoi  in  B.C.  13,  and  consul  in  B.C.  10.  In  B.C.  a  he  was  condemned  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  adulterous  iclercouise  with  Julia. 

Oa  the  bearing  of  the  Ode  see  Introd.  p.  106.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  thai  the  Ode  was  wcilten  after  the  later  Odea.  It  may  well  be, 
as  Franke  Ihinks,  that  the  omiKiion  of  any  reference  to  the  successes  of 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  makes  it  improbable  that  It  was  written  after  the 
year  IJ. 

With  the  form  of  the  Ode,  refusing  praise  in  word,  yet  granting  il  in 
the  act  of  refusal  both  directly  and  indirectly,  comp.  i.  6,  and  i.  u. 

Line  2.  lole.  The  nse  of  the  praenoraen  was  a  mark  of  familiarity 
(Sat.  1.  5.  3J)  which  Horace  would  be  likely  to  avoid.  In  this  casci 
however,  it  would  be  fell  as  a  compliment,  as  the  name  (not  properly  a 
'  ptaenouiei),'  but  family  names  were  used  as  praenomtna  at  this  date  ; 
cp. '  Fanlus '  in  the  last  Ode)  had  been  given  him  (possibly  by  Octavia) 
to  mark  the  conoeclion  of  his  funily  with  Che  Julian  home,  through  his 
grandmother  Julia,  the  mother  of  Marc  Antony.  In  v.  26  we  have  the 
gentile  name  alone.  Cp.  Epp.  I.  10,  where  the  same  persou  ii  addressed 
as  't'uscus'  in  v.  i, '  Arittios'  in  v.  44. 

ope  Daedolea,  with  '  ceralis,'  or  perhaps  with  the  whole  '  ceratis 
niiiiur  pvnnis,'  '  he  has  got  some  Daedalus  to  help  him.'  Probably,  as 
Ritter  thinks,  there  is  in  the  expression  the  idea  of  the  audacity  of  the 
enterprise  ('  EipertDs  vBcuom  Daedalns  aera  Pennit  dou  hf^oiiKL  ^>«:va^ 
I.  3.  34),  as  well  as  ita  dinger. 
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5.  nititnr ;  Virg.  Aen.  4.  352  '  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  mils.' 

4.  nomina,  for  plural  cp.  3.  27.  76.    Compare  with  the  stanza  the* 
way.  in  which  Horace  speaks  of  the  enterprise  when  it  is  undertaken  bjr 
a  friend,  not  offered  to  himself,  £pp.  i.  3.  10  [Titins]  *  Pindarid  footis 
(jui  non  expalluit  haustos  Fastidirc  lacus  et  rivos  ansos  apertos.' 

6.  quem  .  .  aluere.  This  seems  to  be  the  certain  readings  though 
the  old  Hland.  is  among  a  few  MSS.  which  have  *  cum  .  .  salierc'  The 
valg.  was  the  reading  interpreted  by  Acr.  and  the  Comm.  Cruq. 

7,8.'  Boils  and  rushes  in  a  fathomless  flood  of  words.'  As  so  often 
in  Horace,  the  interpretation  of  the  simile  is  clothed  still  in  language 
almost  wholly  metaphorical  and  borrowed  from  the  simile  itself,  see  oa 
Od.  1.  35.  19,  2.  2.  I,  4.  4.  59.  '  Ore*  belongs  more  to  the  poet  than  to 
the  river,  *  profundo  ore  *  being  the  analogue  of  *  ore  rotundo,*  A.  P.  323, 
*  magno  ore,*  Virg.  G.  3.  294,  of  varieties  of  poetical  style.  The  epithet, 
on  the  contrary,  belongs  primarily  to  the  river,  and  even  '  ore '  is  a  word 
which  was  probably  felt  to  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  in  the  same 
connection,  though  neither  'fountain-head*  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  245)  nor 
'pouth*  (Virg.  G.  4.  292)  is  a  meaning  which  would  bear  pressing 
here. 

10.  audaces  covers,  probably,  boldness  of  treatment  and  of  tropes, 
besiiles  the  two  points  aftenvards  named — vocabulary  and  rhythm. 

nova  verba,  novel  words,  long  compounds,     twv  8*  bvoyarvm  rd 
liXv  Stn-Aa  fuiAcara  dpfiorru  rois  ZtOvpaiiBoii,  Arist  Poet.  22.  I4. 

11.  devolvit,  as  the  torrent  rolls  boulders  down  its  bed. 

12.  lege  solutis.  Two  technical  expressions  possibly  contribute  to 
the  full  force  of  this  phrase:  (i)  Megibus  solutus,*  said  of  any  one 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  any  law  (Cic  Phil.  2.  13),  in  later  times 
of  the  emperor  as  above  tlie  laws  (Merivale,  vol.  iii.  p.  466) ;  (2)  *  soluta 
oratio,'  the  common  designation  of  prose,  as  exempt  from  strict  laws  of 
prosody ;  so  that  the  words  of  the  text  form  a  sort  of  ox3rmoron,  *  verse 
which  is  as  free  of  law  as  if  it  were  not  verse.* 

13.  regesque.  The  kings  obviously  of  mythology — Pirithou%  Theseus, 
liellerophon,  not  the  kings  of  Pindar's  day.  He  is  speaking  of  Hymns 
and  Paeans.  *  Que '  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.,  as  against  the 
vulg.  *  ve,*  and  the  change  would  hardly  be  necessary,  even  if  it  were 
clear  that  Pindar*s  Odes  on  the  mythical  exploits  of  demigods  were 
classed  under  a  different  name  from  those  addressed  to  gods.  Horace 
might  rank  them  together. 

17.  Elea  palma.  The  Olympian  Odes  are  taken  as  representatives 
of  the  kfiipueia. 

18.  oaelestes,  'very  denizens  of  heaven*;  see  on  i.  i.  6  'terranmi 
dominos  evehit  ad  deos.* 

equani)  as  Findai  makes  mention  of  Pherenicus,  Hiero*s  hoisei 
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01.  t,  18,  Fjth.  3.  74 ;  bat  unglng  of  hones  majr  welt  mesn  of  thdr 

19.  potiora  lignls.  Pindar  makes  the  compsiison  himself,  Nem.  5. 
I  oix  6iitptarTowinit  d/u  .  .  iXXA  ykvtti'  daSd  0T<ix'  dv'  Alyirai,  c.t>.  ; 
so  Horace,  Od.  3.  30.  i,  4.  S.  i-u. 

21.  flobill,  -tearful,' as  'flebilis  Ino,' A.  P.  IJJ. 
TB  varies  the  '  sive,'  '  aive,'  of  the  last  two  staniai,  although  he  is 
adding  1  freah  departinenl  of  poetry,  vii.  tht8f^yoi.    Cp,  1.  11.  5-7 

23.  aureoa  is  pcedicBtive,  '  as  all  golden,'  '  painted  as  golden  ' ;  cp. 
I.  5.  9.  The  double  contrast  of  the  bright  Etais  above,  the  gloom; 
shades  ('  aU  colours  are  alike  in  the  .dark ')  below,  is  indicated  by  the 
verb  '  educit,'  on  one  side,  by  the  adjective  '  nigro '  on  the  other. 

eduolt  In  aatra,  as  '  Miua  vetat  mori :  Caelo  Moia  beat,'  4. 8. 17, 
of  immortality  in  fame. 

25.  multa  aura ;  there  is  no  fear  of  its  falling ;  the  free  and  buoyant 
wioda  of  heaven  are  beneath  him  as  he  soars  into  the  apperair.  Horace 
contrasts  Pindar's  higher  flights  and  original  inspiration  with  his  own 
humlile  aims  and  laborious  imitative  method,  '  gathering  honey  from 
flower  to  flower  of  Greek  lyrics,  and  enshrining  it  in  the  "curiosa 
felicitas"  of  his  own  poetical  style';  in  v,  ig,  'circa  nemos  . .  Tibnris,' 
ue  get  a  slightly  different  idea,  '  from  wood  to  wood  of  his  Sabine 
neighbourhood.'  The  simile  was  introduced  to  express  the  diiference 
in  genius  and  tilerary  habits  between  Pindar  and  Horace,  but  it  sag- 
gesis  to  ihe  poet  his  own  wanderiags  in  the  *alley  of  the  Anio,  The 
Matinian  bee  (save  in  its  antitype,  the  poet  of  Venuiia)  has  no  bosi- 

Diroaenm;  Virg.  E.  a.  14  '  Amphion  Dircaeus '  - '  Theban  ' ;  but 
a  '  spring  '  will  be  specially  germane  to  a  '  swan.' 

26.  AntonL  As  Orelli  points  out,  the  lume  is  repeated  to  mark  the 
summing  np  and  the  practical  conclusion.  '  Vou  kilow,  Antooios,  the 
difference  between  Pindar's  powers  and  mine.  You  will  treat  this  high 
theme  yourself  belter  than  I  can.' 

27.  Matinoe  ;  see  Intiod.  (a  I.  38. 

2S.  mors  modoqae,  a  common  formula.  Ciecio's  fragment,  llmaeus, 
seu  dc  L'nivers.  1  '  Camendeo  more  et  mode' 

30.  plurtmnm,  probably  with  '  laborem,'  and  with  a  slight  relation 
of  antithesis,  as  its  poaitioo  shows,  to  '  grata.'  Dill'.,  after  Bentley, 
Joins  '  plurimum  nemns'i  but  the  epithet  would  not  be  very  forcible 
(Kentley  wished  to  escape  from  it  to  '  floreum'),  and  '  nemos  ripaiqae 
uvidi  Tiburis '  is  a  thoroughly  Horalian  arrangemeoL 

uvidi ;  I.  7.  14,  3.  19,  6. 

31.  opeioik  parriu  .  .  flnco,  piobftU^iktA'ti^'^uall.vn&K^c'^siEx. 
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back  to  the  first  description  of  Pindar's  poetry,  its  vast  spontaneons  nsh. 

*  immensos  ruit  profando  ore.* 

33.  oonoines.  We  shoald  rather  expect  an  emphatic  '  to.'  Cp^  s. 
17.  30,  3.  17.  5.  The  *■  ego  .  .  parvus*  of  the  last  stanzas  cootrasunoC 
only  with  Pindar  before,  but  with  Antonias  *■  maiore  plectro,'  who  fol- 
lows.    We  may  note,  also,  that  part  of  the  contrast  lies  in  the  occsm'<» 

*  Not  now,  neither  you  nor  I.  By  and  by,  whenever  it  is  that  Cicstf 
comes  home  in  triamph,  a  greater  poet  than  I  shall  sing  his  praises,  and 
even  I  (v.  45)  shall  find  a  voice  in  my  delight.'  'Maiore  plectio' 
occupies  a  double  relation,  as  instrumental  ablative  with  '  conciiie%*  tod 
descriptive  ablative  with  *■  poeta ' ;  see  on  i.  3.  6.  With  the  expression 
itself  cp.  Meviore  plectro,*  a.  i.  40,  'aureo  plectro,'  a.  13.  a6. 

34    quandociua  a '  quandocunque ' ;  see  4.  i.  17,  A.  P.  359. 

Sf).  per  saorum  olivum ;  see  on  Epod.  7.  7  *■  Britannus  .  •  descend- 
eret  sacra  catcnatus  via.'  Cp.  Mart.  I.  71.  5.  The  name  was  giito 
to  the  slope  by  which  the  '  sacra  via '  descended,  from  the  spot  where 
its  j)avemcnt  is  still  visible  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  into  the  Fomm, 
a  fall  of  53  feet.     Burn's  Rome  and  Campagna,  p.  78. 

3t).  Sygambros  ;  see  Introd.  to  the  Book. 

37.  Cp.  Ep[).  2.  I.  17  y^of  Augustus)  'Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortom 
tale  fatentos.* 

42.  publicum  ludum.  The  technical  and  usual  phrase  would  be 
'  ludos,'  but  Horace  varies  it  blightly,  alter  his  custom ;  2.  4.  24,  3.  5. 
42,  4.  14.  I,  4.  15.  9. 

super  impetrato  . .  reditu,  in  discharge  of  the  vows  for  his  return, 
which  have  won  their  purpose.  Orelli  mentions  the  fact  that  coins 
have  Ixjen  found  of  the  year  K.  c.  16  (A.  r.  C.  738'  with  the  inscription 
S.P.Q.R.V.S.  (vota  suscepia)  Pro  s.  (salute)  et  red.  aug.  The  *ludi 
votivi '  here  anticipated  were  really  celebrated  in  B.  c.  13  ;  Dio  C.  54,  27. 

45.  sudiendum,  '  that  merits  hearing.'  Horace  is  speaking,  at  the 
moment,  not  of  shouting  with  the  shouting  mob,  but  of  singing,  i.c. 
writing  poetry ;  but  there  is  probably  a  metaphorical  play  in  the  ex- 
pression, *  if  I  can  make  my  voice  heard  in  the  din.' 

46.  bona  pars;  Sat.  i.  i.  61,  A.  P.  297;  so  'bona  copia,'  Epp. 
I.  18.  109.     *  A  large  part,*  i.  e.  I  will  raise  my  voice  ungrudgingly. 

4i5.  felix,  *  in  my  delight.' 

40  foil.  The  difficulties  of  this  stanza  are  well  known,  and  no  solu- 
tion of  them  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  that 
of  the  great  preponderance  of  good  authorities.  '  Tuque '  is  found  in 
some  MSS.  of  secondary  value,  and  adopted  by  Ritter ;  *■  procedit '  is 
found  in  the  Bcmc  MS.,  having  been  proposed,  in  ignorance  of  that  fact 
by  Heinsius,  and  supported  by  Bentley.  To  whom  does  the  pronoun 
refer?     Only  two  an&vftn  vioi\.Wf  o^  ct^wsideration  have  been  given. 

a&6 
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(t>  To  Antmiui.  Id  bvour  of  thii  is  the  foci  that  '  te '  at  the  begin- 
'  Ding  of  the  aeit  stanu  Dndoabtedly  belongs  to  him,  and  it  is  unlike 
Horace's  finished  workmaastiip  to  pnt  the  same  pronoim  ia  an  em- 
phatic place  in  [wo  consecative  stanzas,  when  the  subjects  to  which  it 
refers  are  wholly  different  Against  it  mast  be  counted  the  necessity 
which  it  involrei  of  accepting,  on  very  slender  authority,  the  reading 
'  toqoe,'  and  the  difficulty  of  potting  any  satisfactory  meaning  on  '  dum 
pcocedis.'  Newman  thinks  that  Anionins  would  ride  in  Augustus' 
chariot  ai  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  by  marriage  with  Marcella. 
Bitter,  that  he  would  take  part  In  the  procession  as  praetor  (this  would 
.  oblige  us  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  Ode  to  B.  c.  13).  ficntley  seems 
really  to  dispose  in  advance  of  both  suggestions.  Antonius'  place  in 
the  procession,  if  he  bad  ooe,  could  hardly  be  important  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  this  stanza.  '  Dum  procedis,'  with  no  qualification 
or  hint  that  the  cries  of  triumph  were  not  for  him,  could  hardly  be  said 
of  any  person  but  the  trium[diing  geoecal.  (.a)  To  'Triuinfhus,'  the 
triumph  personified.  '  Thy  name  will  we  pronounce  as  ttiy  procession 
passes  by,  Ho  Triumph  I  again  and  again.  Ho  Triumph  !'  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  Act.  and  Forpfa.  ('  ad  iptum  triumphaui  conversus  baec 
diuit'),  and  of  Orelli,  save  that  he  accepts  'procedit'  from  the  Beme 
MS,,  and  takes  it  of  Coelar,  '  as  he  passe*  along.'  The  only  serious  ob- 
jection to  it  is  the  separation  before  noticed  of  the  '  te '  of  this  stania 
from  the  '  te '  of  the  nexL  Bentley  objects,  also,  that  we  arc  taking  '  io 
Triumphe'  in  two  different  senses;  in  the  first  line  as  in  the  poet's 
mouth,  in  the  second  '  materialiter,'  as  the  cry  Io  be  uttered  by  the 
people.  But  this  is  hardly  true.  The  cotutruction  in  both  cases  is  '  te 
dicemus,  io  Triumphe.'  '  Io  Trionphe '  is  an  iDvocation  of  the  personi- 
fied  Triumph-god;  it  ti  also  the  actual  cry  uttered.  Benlley  ought 
equally  to  object  to  Virgil's  'Evoe  Bacche  Tremens,  solum  te  virgine 
dignom  Vocifcraos,'  Aen.  7.  389,  where  '  Evoe  Bacche '  it  at  once  the 
actual  cry  of  Amata  and  the  vocative  case  which  explains  the  '  te  dtg- 
num '  (not  '  lu  dignui  es  '),  in  which  Che  poet,  not  Amata,  is  the  direct 
speaker.  For  '  io  Triumphe '  was  the  cry  raised  as  the  procession  passed 
along  (it  was  an  old  cry,  and  not  originally  limited  10  triumphant  pro- 
cessions, for  it  occurs  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Fratres  Aivsles),  cp.  inter  al. 
Ov.  Trist.  4,  ].  ji  '  Tempota  Phoebea  lauto  cingentur,  loque.  Mites,  Io, 
magna  voce,  Triumphe,  canent.'  That  it  was  held  to  involve  a  personi- 
fication of  Triumphus  appears  from  Livy's  expression,  45.  3S  '  [Milites] 
ttiumphum  nomine  dent,  suosque  et  imperaloris  laudem  tsnenles  per 
urbem  incedunl.'  But  compare  especially  Hor.  Epod.  9,  31  foil.  '  Io 
Trinmphe,  tu  moraris  aureos  Curms  et  intacCAs  boves?  Io  Triumphe, 
nee  lugurthino  paiem  Bello  repoitasti  ducem,'  Stc. ;  see  uotE.  i^cibu.. 
Orelli's  '  procedit '  rather  Improves  the  sUmu,  \r\  gmaiSli.  s.'toatt  -aw 
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tinnotis  connection  with  the  last.  '  It  is  Caesaz^s  trimnph  that  vfll 
unlock  my  voice,  as  it  will  of  that  of  all  Rome ' ;  and  there  is  more  ol^ 
vious  motive  in  the  '  te/  helped  by  the  corruption  to  '  tn/  for  altenf 
the  third  person  to  the  second,  and  vice  versa.  Bentley,  dissatisfied  (nd 
it  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  with  some  reason)  with  both  theie  into^ 
prctations,  cnts  the  knot  by  reading  '  Isqne  dum  procedit,'  of  Caesir. 

51.  oivitas  omnia  seems  to  add  the  climax  to  w.  33-44  of  Antonia^ 
share  in  the  rejoicin(^  and  w.  45-48  of  Horace's  own,  and  to  prepaie 
the  way  for  the  division  again  of  their  duties  in  the  sacri6ces.  'WewiD 
shout  together  in  the  shouting  town,  but  when  we  come  to  offer  oor 
thank -ofTerings,  we  shall  be  as  unequal  as  we  were  in  our  poetical  ofo^ 
ing,  ten  bulls  and  cows  for  you,  and  a  little  calf  for  me.* 

dabimus  thura,  of  altars  by  the  wayside,  on  which  incense  vai 
ofTered  as  the  procession  passed. 

53.  te  deoem  tauri;  cp.  a.  17.  30  '  reddere  victimas  Aedemqoe 
votivam  memento :  Nos  humllem  feriemus  agnam,'  and  3.  23. 

54.  aolvet,  so.  a  voto. 

55.  iuvenesoit,  is  growing  to  a  '  iuvencus* ;  the  common  use  of  the 
verb  is  *  to  grow  young/  when  one  has  been  old. 

56.  in  mea  vota,  '  to  pay  my  vow.* 

57.  '  Whose  horns  are  like  the  moon  three  days  old.*  Others,  of- 
fended at  the  exaggeration,  for  the  horns  of  a  calf  recently  weaned  are 
only  just  budding,  take  the  whole  description  of  a  crescent-shaped  mark 
on  the  forehead.  But  the  stanza  reads  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  young 
bull  in  Mosch.  2.  84  foil.,  of  which  rb  ia\v  6Wo  S^fios  ^avBoxpow  l^fffrj 
KVKXoi  8'  6,pyvil>tos  fi€(r(r<f>  fi&pfxcupt  fitrd/woff  |  Tffd  r*  l«*  dAA^Xoccrt  «/^ 
dvcTfAAf  ieapf)vov  |  6»T\rfOi  ^puT6fiov  tetpa^  Art  ttvicXa  trtK^r^.  The 
homely  ending  of  the  Ode  has  been  severely  criticised :  *  Desinit  in  tn'tn- 
ium  . .  formosa  supemc.*  It  is  at  least  intentional  on  Horace's  p>art ;  see 
Introd.  to  Odes  i-iii,  §  11.  3,  and  on  3.  5.  55.  On  the  immediate  topic 
of  the  last  six  lines  see  on  3.  13.  4.  In  this  place  the  detailed  account  of 
the  intended  oflfering  increases  the  contrast  of  w.  53,  54,  and  balances  to 
some  extept  the  inequality.  *  You  w\\\  sacrifice  animals  brought  by  the 
score  from  your  "  latifundia,"  I  the  calf  which  I  bred  myself,  whose 
birthday  .and  marks  I  know  by  heart.*  It  is  like  his  offer  to  Maecenas 
in  I.  20.  1-4  q.  V.  'common  wine;  but  home-made,  carefully  stored, 
and  with  pleasant  memories  about  it.* 

59.  niveus  videri,  see  App.  a,  §  a. 

Ode  III. 

'  77ie  poet  is  one  set  apart  from  his  birth  by  the  Musis  favour ; 
neither  his  mode  of  lift  nor  his  objects  of  ambition  are  the  same  as 
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other  nten*s.  For  them  are  the  training  and  the  prises  of  Grecian  games 
— the  life  of  a  soldier  and  the  triumph  on  the  Capitol;  for  him  the. 
woods  and  waters  of  Tibur  and  the  glory  of  song,  /,  too^  am  a  poet, 
Romey  the  mistress  of  the  worlds  acknowledges  me  as  such^  and  the 
voice  of  envy  is  still.  It  is  thy  gift y  O  Muse  ;  both  the  inspiration  and 
the  popular  acknowledpnent  of  it,* 

Compare  with  the  Ode  I.  i,  when  he  looks  to  Maecenas*  taste  to  give 
him  the  rank  which  here  he  assumes  as  given  him  by  the  voice  of  Rome. 
There  are  many  parallelisms  of  thought  and  expression  between  the  two 
Odes ;  there  is  the  same  division  of  the  objects  of  Greek  and  Roman 
ambition  (*  sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum*),  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet's  life  (v.  30  '  me  gelidnm  nemus/  &c.),  and  of  his  hope 
to  be  ranked  with  the  Greek  lyrists  (cp.  'Lesboum  .  .  barbiton,*  Myricis 
vatibus  inseris/  with  '  inter  amabiles  vatnm  ponere  me  choros/  '  Ro- 
manae  fidicen  l3nrae'). 

Metre— 7)4i></  Asclepiad, 

Line  1.  Melpomene ;  see  on  i.  i.  3a.    Cp.  3.  30.  16. 

semel,  of  that  which  cannot  be  recalled  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Cp.  I.  24.  16,  C.  S.  36. 

2.  nascentem  , .  videris ;  Hes.  Theog.  Sa'OvriFa  rtfdjaoviri  Atbs  tcov- 
pat  fttydkoio  TtivSfitvoy  r  iffibwai ,  ,  Tf)  fi^y  M  ykuaffff  yXv/ttp^  X^^^^ 

3.  labor  IsthmiuB,  as  in  Pindar  ndfiaros  and  vSvos.  Statins  imitates 
it  in  Silv.  4.  4.  31  *  £Iei  labores.' 

4.  clarsbity  a  rare  and  archaic  word,  not  found  elsewhere  in  this 
sense  of '  make  famous.' 

5.  Achaico  seems  not  to  be  opposed  to  '  Isthmius '  (as  though  it  could 
signify  distinctively  *  Olympian '),  but  to  the  Roman  triumphal  chariot 
described  in  the  following  lines.  Virgil  and  Horace  (Od.  i.  15.  35)  use 
the  word,  like  the  Homeric  *Axaiol,  generally  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy ;  and  this  would  nearly  coincide  with  its  prose  meaning  in  their 
time,  as  the  province  of  Achaia  included  all  southern  Greece.  Note  that 
the  double  picture  is  completed  in  Horace's  way:  the  chariot  of  the 
Roman  *  imperator  *  must  be  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  victor,  the  olive- 
wreath  of  the  latter  from  the  bay  crown  of  the  former. 

6.  res  bellica,  opposed  to  '  res  ludicra,*  *  war  and  all  that  belongs  ta 
it  * ;  its  enterprises  and  victories. 

Deliis,  i.  e. '  ApoUineis.' 

8.  Cp.  2.  12.  II  'ductaque  per  vias  Regum  coUa  minacium.' 

9.  Capitolio,  dative  case.  The  notion  is  of  his  being  the  central 
figure  in  the  procession  seen  slowly  ascending  the  Ca^iiol^  sefi9\  Vs<^  >2Esa:^ 
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crowd  on  the  Capitol,  or  perhaps  rather  by  Japiter  Capitolimtt  \aa^ 
self. 

10.  praaflutint^'praeterfluiint* ;  4.  14.  36  'Aofidns  Qui  rq;Ba 
Dauni  praeflnit  Apnli,'  Liv.  i.  45  'in6ma  yalle  prmefliiit  TQxrii.' 
'  Horace  evidently  means  that  the  scenery  of  Tibor  contribotes  to  the 
formation  of  lyric  genius.  It  is  Wordsworth's  doctrine  in  the  gens; 
though,  if  the  author  had  been  asked  what  it  involyed,  perhaps  he  wosld 
not  have  gone  further  than  Ritter,  who  resolves  it  all  into  the  coa- 
duciveness  of  a  pleasant  retreat  to  successful  compositioD,'  CooiogtoSi 
Cp.  Epp.  a.  a.  77  *  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemos  et  fugit  urban,' 
where  nothing  but  the  prosaic  explanation  is  attempted— the  bustle  and 
the  business  of  a  great  town  interfere  with  the  poet's  proper  work. 

12.  Aeolio;  a.  13.  a4,  3.  30.  13,  4.  9.  13. 

18.  principis  urbium ;  4.  14.  44  '  dominae  Romae.* 

14.  Buboles,  the  sons  of  Rome.  The  idea  added  by  this  form  is  ap- 
parently the  promise  of  the  future :  the  young,  the  growing  progeny. 

15.  vstmn,  like  the  '  lyrici  vates'  of  i.  i.  35,  the  roll  of  poets,  which 
as  yet  contained  few,  if  any,  but  the  Greeks. 

17.  testudinis  sureae;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  i  -xpvcia  <^pfuy^  ^Aw^XXmos 
Hal  lovKoKdfAOJv  orvybiKov  Moi<ray  icriapoy.  As  with  '  aureo  plectro,'  a. 
1 3.  26,  it  is  a  way  of  expressing  the  perfection  of  the  music 

18.  temperas,  *  rulest ' ;  i .  34. 14  <  auditam  moderere  arboribus  fideni.* 

19.  mutis  quoque  piscibus,  and  so  even  to  him,  unlikely  as  it  might 
have  seemed.  Compare  the  way  in  which  in  the  preceding  Ode  he 
professed  to  feel  that,  unfit  as  he  was  to  sing  of  such  themes,  yet  the 
happiness  of  Caesar*s  return  might  possibly  find  him  a  voice. 

2'J.  monstror  digito ;  cp.  Pers.  i.  a8  '  At  pulchrum  est  digito  moo- 
strari  et  dicier  hie  est.* 

23.  Boman&e  lyrae ;  see  on  i.  i.  34,  i.  33.  3,  a  Greek  instrument 
played  by  a  Roman.     Cp.  Epp.  i.  19.  3a  'Latinus  fidicen.' 

24.  spiro,  of  the  '  breath '  of  poetry ;  see  on  a.  16.  38. 

Ode  IV. 

*  /.ike  a  young  eagle  that  leaves  the  nesi,  tries  his  wings ,  then  stuocfs 
do7Vft,  Jirst  on  sheep-folds y  but  soon  on  more  dangerous  foes ; — like  a 
young  lion  to  the  eyes  of  the  unsuspecting  hind,  who  is  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  his  unfleshed  tooth  ; — such  hcu  Drusus  been  in  his  campaign 
in  Vindelicia— noble  by  inherited  excellence^  noble  also  by  his  royal 
rearing.  Rome^s  gratitude  to  the  house  of  the  Neros  is  summed  up  in  the 
memory  of  Metaurus^  the  turning-point  of  the  terrible  Punic  war,  when 
Hasdruhal  wai  roiuXtii^  anA  the  traces  of  'uior  vanished,  and  Heumibal 

a6o 
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himself  bore  witness  to  Rome* 5  vitality.  **  It  is  madness  for  us  to  pursue 
our  enemy  ;  more  than  enough  if  we  can  escape  their  pursuit.  From 
the  fires  of  their  native  Troy^  from  the  hardships  of  the  long  voyage  to 
Italy  f  they  have  but  drawn  strength  and  stubbornness,  like  the  oak  on 
Algidus  which  the  woodman  lops,  or  the  hydra  ever  growing  again 
to  baffle  the  patience  of  Hercules.  All  hope  is  gone  for  ever,  and  buried 
with  Hcudruhal.**  And  the  conqueror  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Neros. 
Jupiter  protects  the  rcue,  and  Augustus  directs  their  campaigns.  What 
may  we  not  expect  from  their  arms  ?  * 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  was  bom  in  Augustus* 
house,  B.  c.  38,  three  months  after  hb  mother's  divorce  and  remarriage. 
He  was  by  fax;  the  most  popular  of  the  two  brothers.  In  B.c.  16,  when 
Augustus  set  out  for  Gaul,  taking  with  him  Tiberius,  who  was  praetor 
at  the  time,  Drusus  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
during  his  brother's  absence  (Dio  54.  19).  Of  his  expedition  in  the 
following  year  against  the  Raeti,  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
Introd.  to  this  Book.  He  died,  six  years  afterwards,  from  the  effect  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  engaged  in  the  last  of  three  campaigns 
beyond  the  Rhine,  which  gained  for  him  the  posthumous  title  of 
Germanicus. 

Line  1.  qualem,  so  v.  13  'qnalemve';  the  apodosis  is  in  v.  17, 
*  talem '  being  suppressed.  The  purpose  of  the  two  similes  is  different : 
the  first  describes  the  birth  and  training  of  the  young  warrior  prince,  the 
second  the  astonishment  of  the  enemy  when  they  saw  him,  and  knew 
instinctively  that  they  were  to  be  the  first  victims  of  his  maiden  sword. 

miniatrum  fulminis ;  Virg.  Aen.  5.  255  *  lovis  armiger,'  Stat. 
Theb.  3.  507  *  vector  fulminis.' 

2.  regnmn  in  sves;  Pind.  Pyth.  7.  a  dpx^r  oloaimif,  Ol.  13.  a  i  olofyiuv 
fiaaiXia,  and  Aesch.  Agam.  115  oUayw  fiatriktifs  fiaaiktvai  vwv.  For 
the  construction  cp.  Od.  3.  i.  5. 

vssas,  iitpwpoirow,  *  fowls  of  the  air ' ;  perhaps  with  the  feeling  of 
'  truant/  *  wide  wandering,'— of  the  extent  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
sovereignty. 

8.  'Having  proved  his  loyalty  on  Ganymede';  'quem  praepes  ab 
Ida  Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  lovis  armiger  unds,'  Virg.  Aen.  5.  25^, 
P'or  the  use  of '  in '  cp.  Virg.  £.  8.  83,  Aen.  a.  541,  *  Talis  in  hoste  fuit 
Priamo,'  Madv.  §  a30,  obs.  I. 

5.  olim  seems  to  answer,  as  Ritter  thinks,  to  '  iam,'  *  mox^'  '  tkna&^ 
which  mark  stages  in  the  young  biid'&  piogEes&\  %o  ^^^X.Sx.^w^'sfiKWi^ 
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vdXai, '  long  ago/  and  is  defined  by  '  labornm  insdum,' '  ere  yet  hekxt 
life*s  labours.*  It  is  otherwise  taken  as  merely  generalising— aM^ 
TiKa,  voT^ ;  see  on  Epod.  3.  I. 

5.  iuventas  et  x>atriu8  vigor, '  his  young  Uood  and  the  foroe  of  Ui 
race.' 

6.  propulit.  So  Cruq.  on  the  authority  of  two  of  his  Bland.  MS&, 
and  it  is  accepted  by  all  recent  editors ;  the  larger  number  of  MSS. 
have  '  protulit'  The  time  of  the  perfect  tenses  is  that  of  the  Greek 
aorist  in  similes. 

7.  vemi.  Bentley  feels  strongly  the  objection  raised  by  JuL  Caei 
Scaliger,  that  eaglets  are  not  hatched  till  late  in  the  spring,  and  would 
not  be  fit  to  fly  for  till  autumn.  He  prefers  *  vemts/  which  has  some 
MS.  support,  and  which  he  judges  to  have  been  the  reading  of  Acraii, 
frum  his  illustration  *  ut  *'  ruit  imbriferum  ver  ".*  Probably  *  nimfats  le- 
motis '  is  enough  to  account  for  the  Scholiast's  quotation ;  the  soond 
and  balance  of  the  sentence  are  in  favour  of  *  vemi.'  We  need  not 
expect  Horace  to  date  the  eaglet's  growth  with  the  accuracy  of  an 
omitholo^st.  He  is  more  likely  to  use  the  epithet  'vemns*  in  a 
pleasing  s<:nse  of  the  soft  breezes,  than  in  association  merely  with 
storms.  *■  V^emi '  need  not  mean  the  first  days  of  spring,  nor  is  the 
eaglet  said  yet  to  be  fit  for  hunting ;  it  is  of  the  first  stage  in  the  art  of 
flying.  For  a  conj.  alteration  of  Horace's  text  on  somewhat  similar 
grounds  see  i.  13.  5. 

10.  vividufl  impetus,  of  the  actual  rush,  swoop,  of  his  descent; 
*■  demittit  impetus  aquilam '  »<  aquila  cum  impetu  defertnr.'  It  has  also 
been  taken  of  his  impetuous  temper ;  but  it  suits  Horace's  economy  of 
words  that  the  motive  in  this  clause  should  be  gathered  from  the  '  amor 
dapis  atque  pugnne '  (a  dainty  banquet,  with  the  excitement  of  fighting 
for  it)  of  the  second  clause,  the  mode  of  attack  in  that  clause  from  the 
*  vividus  impetus '  of  this,  as  the  unresisting  weakness  of  the  sheep  is 
left  to  be  inferred  from  the  epithet  given  to  the  serpents.     See  on  a.  3.  9, 

3.  4-  4.'^»  3-  13.  6,  4.  3.  5. 

11.  dracones.  For  the  favourite  image  of  a  battle  between  an  eagle 
and  a  serpent  cp.  Hom.  II.  12.  aoo  foil.,  Aesch.  Cho.  347  foil..  Soph. 
Ant.  125. 

14.  fulv&e  matris  ab  ubere.  Some  awkwardness  has  been  felt  in 
this  expression,  as,  if  we  construct  it  with  *depulsum,'  either  'ab  ubere* 
or  'lacte'  would  seem  to  be  redundant  (cp.  Virg.  E.  7.  17  'depulsosa 
lacte,'  G.  3.  187  '  depulsus  ab  ubere  matris'),  and  various  modes  of 
treatment  have  been  suggested.  '  Ubere '  has  been  taken  as  an  epithet 
of  *  lactc,'  but  this  is  to  transfer  the  redundancy  from  the  expression  to 
the  thought :  or,  again,  <  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere '  has  been  referred  to 
the  hind  (RiUei) ,  bul  \\.  \a  ^lax^  vo  ^^  Vow  >ii\&  v^e^  \a  ^ha  lecture ; 

26a 
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die  youth  of  the  lion  is  in  point,  ud  the  preoccapaCioa  of  the  hind,  hct 
we  do  not  want  in  any  w»y  to  undervalue  Drums'  foe».  Bentley  led 
the  way  of  conjcctaisl  emendatioo,  '  iam  maoe '  oi  '  inm  iponle,'  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  othera.  The  limplest  method  is  to  separate 
'  ah  nbere '  to  Eome  eilent  fiom  '  depalsom,'  and  to  talce  it  in  the  aoise 
of  'fresh  from  his  mother'!  teats.'  Cp.  'a  matre  pnlli,'  Columel.,  'recens 
a  vnlnerc,'  Viig.  Acq.  6.  4501  the  place  of  Virgil 'a  'leceni'  is  tnpplied 
by  the  more  definite  '  lacte  depnlsuin.' 

16.  perltiua  vidlt,  'looki  up.  and  sees,  a  momeDt  before  she  dies 
by  his  cnfleshed  tooth.'  The  repetition  '  vidit,'  'videre,'  points  the  cor- 
rtspondcDce,  and  maltes  it  easier  to  dispeoie  with  a  more  fonnal  intro- 
duction of  the  apodosis;  see  on  1.  9.  g. 

17.  Hasti  .  .  Tlndsllol.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  adjective. 
Geographically  Raeii  is  the  larger  name  of  Che  two,  being  used  to  coyer 
Vindelicia  (Raetia  seconda)  or  the  noithern  slopes  of  Che  Alps,  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Inn,  as  well  as  Raelia  prima,  (he  southern 
part  of  the  Gilsoas  and  the  western  Tyrol.  Horace  has  the  authority 
of  Dio  C.  54.  ai,  in  giving  the  common  name  of  Raeti  to  the  tribCT 
which  Tiberius  (Od.  4.  14.  14)  and  Dmsns  cooqnered.  Bat  iC  is  cer- 
tainly a  perversion  of  ihe  ordinary  usage  to  assign  the  Vindelici,  both 
here  and  in  4.  14,  to  the  invader  who  approached  from  the  south.  The 
geographical  difiicnlty  is  unaffected  by  the  question  of  reading  raised 
by  Heinsins,  Bentley,  and  others,  a>  whether  we  read  '  Raetis'  or  'Raeti,' 
the  (wo  names  will  still  be  given  to  one  locality,  and  that  the  scene  of 
DrusQs'  victory.  The  MSS.  and  Acr.  are  in  favour  of  the  nominative. 
The  ablative,  distributing  the  two  names  between  the  mountains  and 
the  people,  would  he  more  in  accordance  with  Horace's  style,  and  it 
wuald  avoid  (he  awkwardness,  however  it  be  explained,  of  the  doable 
designation. 

18-2'2.  quiboi . .  aed.  The  digression  is  iotended  to  elevate  Drusns' 
victory,  by  suggesting  an  immemorial  and  legendary  antiquity  for  his 
enemies.  Its  prosaic  inlroduction,  contrasting  awkwardly  with  the 
smooth  finish  of  Horace's  style,  is  an  intentional,  if  not  very  successful, 
imitation  of  Pindar.  Cp.  a  slighter  instance  in  3.  4.  69.  Many  critics 
(Lambinns,  Buttmann,  Mcineke,  amongst  Ibem)  baie  been  tempted,  by 
the  fact  that  their  excision  would  cause  little  or  no  distcrtiaQce  of  (he 
metre,  to  condemn  the  lines  as  an  interpolation,  supposing  the  sentence 
to  have  run  '  Vindelici  din '  or  '  Vindelici  et  din.'  But  (he  faults  of  the 
verses  are  such  as  the  poet  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  guilty  of 
than  an  imitator.  They  formed  part  of  the  text  in  the  lime  of  Serviua 
(m  Virg.  Am.  1.  .43). 

19.  per  omnB  tampiu,  'through  all  time,'  historically. 

30.  AmasoQlA,  luch  as  (he  Amazons  used ;   '  tecurigerae  puellae,' 


O*.  H*i.  4-  iij.  Hftioc  sonld  tBggKst  Mppmreatly  In  Ihii  wirl  =  ■ 
dvR  ii  *o«r  ■ithtcil  rrxsoa  (w  their  earning  the  weapon.  Ti«  I 
■eid  met  kaa«  fata  i=«  dcAnile  legend,  sn^  as  Parph.  uniginn,'^  I 
«  ■»  Scrrins,  ttuti  tbey  tiMcd  &!  | 

ai.  uliBlMit,  'aPsi  for  lAoce,'  >  tsre  word,  rornid  in  u  q)^  I 

3i  TW  tefBmau  ■<>  of  llic  digression  to  ■  xaotal  sayiag,  •ilh  a  "(•*  I 
Rtvn  lo  the  xnlfTi      ^ne     (  Ihe  Damtive.  i»  mfter  Pindar.    "  '' 
Un  I*  ajr  a  tbc  Orf^  oa^fiani,  mplws  a  ictiini  lo  Uie  Uiread  of  ik  I 
tl  «v     bowenr  tkac  -m      < 

it   MvntaaL.    «■     -^  td  n  tbeu  lom    aarn-enng  to  '  victiica.' 

a   mana,  ratbet         he  mtcIlA^     iadolsa  of  die  tempo  asd  A   I 

psiDv-al     riM.  Itaitu,  penatrabbna   arc  all   words  with  rdigioa 

TW  c<!i]ort  are  diridod  on  the  qnestioa    wbcthcr  ita 

■e  sbodtd  be  tl      i«d    ms  la  ibe  le«   Ihe  construction  being  'qoid 

1  B  m.tnt»         Bid  ukI  Iti  nlc  nulrili  .  .  posset ' ;  or  viih  Ihf 

f  la.    ^      a  dislinction  being  made  bctweeo 

e  al    ihi  r  own,  and   iheir  disposiiiras 

aj.     t    A  gu  ins.     Sense,  rhnhm,  and  fm 

■^  3  c  1  T  ti     ut  of  the  former,      For  ■  possel,' 


le  aMa 


i  a  mo     1  I  nnula  ;  Epp.  i.  9.  13  '  et  fortem 

V        iiri.^        ecnt'i       were  Netos  lo   btgin  wilh,' 

N  «         1  n^         --uet  nius  ^Tib.  il,  a  Sabine  adjec- 

„  i,  .        *tt  i\3\.         \        e  also  that  '  Nerones '  is  the 

\      \  i,i.*tu       a  e     are  Ulherl      ea  e  siient  on  snch  a  good  stock. 

h       '■t    *.    It  1   I  ue  t^'at   ci  «ii    fa  good  slock  must  be  good  in 

*  »  *  in  a    n  1  i   I  cl  \et  clnirit  on  improves  the  native  gift.' 

t    ]    1    »    ut    "i      am    n  i  r  l-in    rif,  of  the  first  line  of  the  sianza, 

h  ih    p.  nt      a,  t   H  „      n  i,'«-d  diildren  jou  may  l)e  sure  the)' 

Kx   1       nt,     n  1  1 1     f         t        I  il  given  g.H>d  parents  yon  may 

t  (.    M     h  I    en     1    1  t     the  false  punctuation  of  many  MS,S. 

1 1    i>.  «h    h  )  nt  1      n  n  a  all  r     forlibus  '  1  so  that  '  bonis  '  be- 

n    )  ihet     I      u  tni       a   i  Ihe  scnliment  of  v.  ,10,  instead  of 

(,e  er  I      ;,  vhI  1 1    kI  tell        bullocts  and  in  horses,'  is  narrowed 

«1  luUxk    in  i  horso  o   e  the     good  qualities  to  their  sires.' 

tl  \    Iwir  ■»,  if  th     ^  cr   tij,hl  the  eagles  and  the  doves  ought 

i-<     1  r  the    m]io    inl   t-icl  th  n  would  be,  Ihat  a  dove  did 

I    Sfl  s,  not  thai    ai,le     1  d  not  bt«».-d  dmt-i. 
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30.  eit,  'sarvivn,'  is  EOm«tliiaE  real. 

35,  36.  Wben  there  ia  a  colUpM  of  public  manoen  (to  that  good 
education  become*  impouible),  good  biith  is  no  protectioii  againit  the 
taint. 

86.  ntoanqae-'timBlu';  lee  on  I.  17.  10. 

8fl.  indoooruit.  The  M5S.  Tuy  between  thia  word  and  'dedecoront.' 
The  Scholiasts  support  '  indeconnt,'  which,  as  the  lam  word,  waa  the 
less  likely  to  be  nibilituted.    It  ii  found  \a  a  Inement  of  Accius. 

38.  Metaomm  flnmen,  aa  '  flumen  Rbennm.'  A.  P.  18.  The  battle 
of  the  Metanma  (a  river  of  Umbiia)  was  fought  in  a.  c.  107,  by  the 
consuls  C.  ClaadiDS  Nero  and  M.  Livioa  Salinator  (both  uicestois  of 
Dmsui,  one  through  his  father,  the  other  through  hia  mother,  Llvia), 
a{>ainat  Hasdmbal,  who  was  bringiog  reinforcements  to  his  brother 
Hannibal ;  Liv.  17.  45  foil. 

39.  pulohar  dlea;  4.  1,  46  'O  aol  pclcher  I '  The  daylight  is  at 
DDCe  literal  and  metaphorical, 

41.  qui  primiu,  the  first  day  of  brightness  and  victory  since 
Hannibal  began  hia  campaign  in  Italy.  There  might  have  been 
victories  liefore,  as  that  of  Nola  gained  by  M.  Claadins  Mircellus 
in  B.C.  115 ;  bat  this  was  the  first  deciaive  Tictory,  the  taming  point 
of  Ibe  war.  Appian  (p.  344,  De  Bell.  Annib.)  spealu  of  it  aa  Ivoaravtor 
[t$  iwi  Ktinnur  drvx^f  ]- 

adorea.  The  recogniaed  meaning  of  '  adorca,'  wai  '  gloiy  won  in 
war,'  and  it  was  derived  from  '  ndor '  — 'com.'  'Gloriam  .  .  a  farris 
honore  adoream  appellabant,'  Plin.  N,  H.  18.  3.  The  original  connec- 
tion is  more  donbtfuL  Pliny  explains  it  of  the  donative  of  com  given 
to  tlie  soldiers  after  a  victory,  N.  H.  1.  iS.  Feslna,  s.  v.,  refen  it,  lil:e 
Euch  words  as  '  pecnnia,'  to  an  agricullural  age  :  '  adoream  Uudem  Eive 
gloriam  dicehant  quia  gloriosum  eum  putabant  esse  qui  farrii  copia 
abundarel.'  Scrvius  on  Virg.  Aen.  10.  677,  has  a  still  wider  derivation 
for  it,  from  '  adoro.' 

12.  dlrua;  see  on  ).  11.  1. 
at,  'ever  since,'  aa  in  Epod.  7.  19,  Cic.  Brut.  £  'nt  illos  librot 
edidisti  nihil  a  le  poslea  accepimas.' 

43.  oan.  This  is  the  only  place  where  this  word  is  used  by  Horace. 
The  images  are  of  the  speed  and  victorionsness  of  Hannibal's  progress  : 
'  lilie  lire  through  a  pine-forest,  or  the  east  wind  sweeping  the  Sicilian 

44,  BioiilM  ;  see  on  I,  11,  3.     Horace  may  be  referring  to  his  own 
cupericnce  (see  3.  4.  18),  bat  it  ia  also  possible  that  both  the  'Sicilian 
waters  and  the  metaph.  of  '  equilsvit '  arc  due  to  Eur.  Phoen.  109 
wtpippCrajy  irip  AnaptiaTan'  wfSiait'  SijnMat  Zf^u^ou  iv»il\V«^^^™rT*>^\ 
«.T.A.    Jn  its  simple  aense,  and  a>  »  mAltei  «l  Min*«a».<»i  ■>^'»*  "'^^ 
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belongs  to  Hannibal ;  metaphorically  and  with  a  lengma,  it  snpp&s 
also  the  verb  of  *  flamma '  and  '  Enms.' 

45.  seoundia  laboribua  orevit,  grew  ever  more  and  more  wiccegfcl 
in  its  enterprises ;  the  ablative  as  in  3.  30.  8  '  crescam  lande.* 

46.  impio,  because  they  affronted  Roman  gods. 

47.  Foenomm  tumultu.  A  'tamnltns'  was  a  sodden  and  dangeron 
war  on  or  within  the  borders,  usually  a  Gallic  or  Italian  one.  Qooo 
explains  its  nature  in  Phil.  8.  i.  Cp.  especially,  '  Itaqne  maiores  nortxi 
tumultum  Italicnm  quod  erat  domesticus,  tnmultum  Gallicom  qood  ent 
Italiae  finitimus,  praeterea  nullum  tumultum  nominabant.'  The  expres- 
sion, then,  in  the  text  is  almost  an  oxjrmoroui  'a  war  with  Caithaginiaos, 
but  yet  a  war  in  our  own  borders.* 

48.  deos  reotoa,  of  the  images  thrown  down  by  Hannibal,  and  oov 
set  on  their  pedestals  again. 

49.  The  speech  of  Hannibal  is  founded  on  the  saying  actnatly  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Livy  on  learning  of  Hasdrubal's  defeat  and  death: 
'  tanto  simul  publico  familiarique  ictus  luctu,  agnosoere  se  foztunam 
Karthaginis  fertur  dixisse/  Liv.  27.  51. 

perfiduB.    It  was  the  stock  charge  against  him.    Livy  speaks  of 
his  ^  perfidia  plusquam  Punica/  21.  4. 
51.  ultro,  aggressively,  needlessly. 

opimus  triumphuB,  '  a  rare  triumph,'  a  phrase  coined  by  Horace 
to  the  model  of  ^  spolia  opima.' 

53.  gens.  *•  These  armies  that  we  have  been  provoking  are  to  us  as 
wolves  to  deer.  Remember  the  story  and  character  of  the  Roman 
people  generally.*  The  stanza  is  a  risumi  of  the  story  of  the  Aeneid. 
Cp.  especially  Aen.  1.  1-7,  67,  68. 

cremsto  fortia  sb  Ilio.  Grammatically  *■  ab  Ilio '  answers  to  '  ad 
urbes  Ausonias,*  and  'fortis*  qualifies  'pertulit*;  but  the  collocatioo 
which  pairs  *  fortis*  with  '  cremato,'  and  makes  'ab  Ilio*  follow  closely 
and  apparently  depend  on  *  fortis  *  ('  stepping  forth  in  strength  from  the 
ashes  of  Ilium '),  is  meant  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  next  stanza,  that 
their  very  calamities  only  gave  them  fresh  heart  and  vigour.  They 
rise  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  pyre.  Vv,  53,  54  contrast  the  perils  of 
fire  and  of  water, 

54.  iactsta,  probably  agreeing  with  '  gens,*  '  for  all  their  tossing  on 
the  Tuscan  sea.*     '  Multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto,*  Virg.  Aen.  i.  3. 

sacra;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  68,  2.  293. 

56.  pertulit,  of  perseverance  through  difficulty,  and  of  success. 

57.  duria ;  see  on  3.  11.  31,  Epod.  5.  30. 

58.  nigrae ;  i.  21.  9.  See  there  also  for  M^  Algidus:  its  holm-oaks 
are  celebrated  in  3.  23.  10. 

feraoi  frondia,  as  *  leomA*.  ^mV^^^  «^xila,*  i»  5.  17 ;  cp.  C.  S.  19* 

a66 
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59,  60.  The  subject  of '  docit '  is  *  gens,*  but  hexe,  as  commonly  in 
Horace  (see  on  i.  35.  19,  2.  3.  i,  4.  a.  7),  the  interpretation  cannot 
shake  itself  clear  of  the  language  of  the  allegory.  '  For  every  bough  it 
loses,  for  every  cut  the  knife  gives  it,  ay,  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
steel  itself,  draws  fresh  power  and  spirit.'  'Opes'  and  'animus/  or 
*■  aninii/  were  joined  in  this  way  almost  proverbially,  Virg.  Aen.  a.  799^ 
Caes.  B.  G.  7.  76.  A  few  MSS.  read  '  animos'  here,  but  Horace  seems 
purposely  to  vary  the  termination. 

61.  The  stanza  has  been  pronounced  an  interpolation  by  Meineke 
and  other  critics,  on  the  ground  of  its  introduction  of  m3rthological  lore, 
which  seemed  to  them  frigid,  and  such  as  we  find  rather  in  Propertius 
and  in  the  Alexandrine  poets.  Horace  possibly  had  in  mind  the  saying 
of  Pyrrhus  recorded  by  Florus,  i.  18  *  Video  me  (inquit)  plane  Her- 
culis  sidere  procreatum,  cui  quasi  ab  angue  Lemaeo  tot  caesa  hostium 
capita  de  sanguine  suo  renascantur.' 

flrmior.  The  adjective  is  more  appropriate  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  firm  front  of  their  legions,  than  to  the  hydra ; 
but,  in  reference  to  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  antithetical  to  '  secto  corpore,' 
and  to  mean  '  sounder  * ;  when  he  slashed  its  body  it  faced  him  in  a 
moment  entire  as  before. 

62.  vinci  dolentem,  'chafing  at  the  foil,'  Conington.  It  is  the 
measure  of  the  unexpected  persistence  of  the  foe. 

63.  monstnim,  of  the  armed  warriors  that  sprang  from  the  dragon's 
teeth,  sown  by  Jason  in  the  furrows  which  the  fire-breathing  bulls  had 
ploughed  (Ov.  Met.  7.  121  foil.),  or  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes  (Ov.  Met  3. 
34  foil.).     So  new  soldiers  seem  to  spring  from  the  earth  for  Rome. 

subiniaere  ;  Lucr.  1.8'  tellus  submittit  flores.' 
Colohi,  of  the  country,  as  'Sabini,'  3.  4.  ai,  &c 

64.  Echionlae,  in  reference  to  the  particular  story,  for  Echion  was 
one  of  the  five  of  the  Sparti  who  survived  the  mutual  slaughter;  Ov. 
Met.  3.  1 26. 

65.  morses, '  plunge  it  if  you  will.'  For  the  construction  cp.  Epp. 
T.  10.  24.  Some  good  MSS.  (including  Bern.)  have  the  corruption 
'  mersus,*  which,  as  Bentley  points  out,  is  impossible,  since  '  gens'  must 
be  the  subject.  Ritter  thinks  this  line  and  the  next  have  a  definite  his- 
torical reference  to  the  disasters  of  the  Romans  by  sea  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  and  on  land  in  the  Second,  and  their  subsequent  recovery  in  each 
case.  With  the  thoughts  of  the  stanza  compare  the  sayings  attributed 
to  Hannibal  by  Livy  (27.  14"),  'cum  eo  nimirum  hoste  res  est  qui  nee 
bonam  nee  malam  ferre  fortunam  potest.  Scu  vicit,  ferociter  instat 
victis:  seu  victus  est  instaurat  cum  victoribus  certamen,'  and  by  Justin. 
31.6'  cum  Romano  seu  occupaveris  prior  aliqua  seu  viceris  tamen  etiam 
cum  victo  et  iacente  luctandum  esse.' 


K.  •vsalt.  lo  «I!  ih*  good  MSS.  •  Eiicl.'  vhidi  OreDi  Kaiwi*  I 
Toy  little  H^.  *iitht>rity,  in  arda  lo  bannoDizc  wiLh  ■  prone'  a  I 
*  gcta .'  ii  ■  fonn  of  tbc  (Btair  napanlleled  in  ■nj-  clusiol  *=  11 
Tbetc  i«  iBorc  MS.  lulhorilj  for  mawrtuig  (lie  other  rata  sij  jf  | 
■eat*  I  boi  IhU  ool;  ihovt  that  the  difUrcacc  oi  teow  i 
dUBolly. 

8S.  mult*  com  Ikada, '  voU  loud  applai 
matd.     It  ii  alw  tnkni  aith  'iutcg 
Lnt«gnun.  '  fitih.'  'with  all  I 
tmdeiMand  from  '  tntegnns  vi 
<■  tbc  contnrj.  his  ;iut  been  tl 

U.  ooninxibtu  loquBndki     It  ii  to  sty  wbclhcr  this  is  tc 

UkcB.  with  Orelli.  ot  theit  own  wi*'  their  wives  to  tell  rS.'  L  ( 

pride  :  or,  with  Rilter,  of  tbc  Cail  ns'  wives,  •  which  onlj  v 

wiU  live  to  tcU  o^'  the  hiubaoda  all  alain.       The  laitu  giwi  I 

a  more  definite  climax  to  the  staoa ,  „  I  it  muit  be  allowed  tbil  i  I 
thii  Is  the  meaniriB,   we  should  have  eipecled  s 
either  thai  ihe  ■  wiv«  '  would  be  widows,  or  thai  their  *  talk  '  wcHild  le    ' 

■^Bfi^Ria*  virtutes  eUr«c|ue  facta  Sacpe  falebaotnr  gnalomm    ia  fimcre 
maliei;64,  349. 

6'.'.  iam  non  .  ,  auperboa.  as  al^ei  Cannne.  Cp.  Livy's  acconnl  ei 
M»j;o'i  mission  lo  Cnrihage  lo  annoimce  that  victory,  and  cany  the 
proof  of  it  in  three  bushels  of  goM  rings  taten  from  Koman  kuighlt. 

I'i.  Haadrabale  interampto :  Liv.  iS.  11. 

73-76,  It  is  a  qnestion  whether  the  stania  is  a  continnation  of  Han- 
nibal's speech  or  Ihe  poet's  summing  up.  The  laltei  seems  more  likely. 
A  quiet  ending  of  the  Ode  is  part  of  Horace's  art  (sec  Introd.  to  Booki 
i-iii.  t  II.  3),  bat  be  would  hardly  put  into  Hannibal's  mouth  a  duU 
prophecy  of  the  gloriei  of  the  house  of  Nero,  It  is  pretty  certain,  also, 
that  Kittet  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  'curae  sagaces '  belong  lo 
Augustus.  Cp.  4.  14.  16  and  Ji  'Tc  copias,  le  consilium  ct  (uos  Prse- 
bentc  1  )ivos.'  Horace's  inlention  is  to  unite  the  praises  of  the  emjierrr 
with  those  of  the  young  Neros.  Here  the  compliment  is  intcnsilied  by 
the  conjunelion  of  his  protection  and  that  of  Ju]>iler.  This  is  the  only 
imerpielatioii  which  will  give  the  last  line  and  a  half  sufhcicnt  weijjht  lo 
balance  the  line  and  a  half  which  precede. 

73.  perflciunt.  This  was  the  reading  of  Uland.  Vet.,  though  most 
other  good  MSS.  have  '  perficient.'  When  once  the  slanii  was  lalien 
as  a  prophecy,  there  was  an  obvious  motive  foi  altering  the  tense  to  the 
future. 

7(J.  ncutabem,tiica\Hitu\\:\B„B.i.i:«\\e4Ql-.M.     *i\V  ^^-jw"- "mIU,' 
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Liv.  6.  32.  Perhaps  there  is  an  image  of  a  ship  threading  the  sharp 
rocks  which  beset  a  channeL  For  the  use  of  *  expediont '  cp.  Virg.  Aen. 
3.  63a. 


'  Too  long  already  f  Augustus,  art  thou  absent  from  thy  trust,  Return^ 
then^  remembering  thy  solemn  promise.  Thy  face  is  spring  to  the  year 
and  brightness  to  the  day.  As  a  mother  watches  for  her  sailor-boys 
return,  so  Rome  for  her  Caesar,  To  thee  we  owe  security  by  land  and 
sea  ;  pecue  and  plenty  ;  the  restoration  of  honesty  and  of  pure  morals. 
No  fear  of  Parthian  or  Scythian,  of  German  or  Spaniard,  From  mom 
till  night  a  man  works  in  his  own  vineyard,  and  then  goes  home  to 
thank  thee  among  the  gods  to  whom  he  pours  libations  after  supper.^ 
Long  be  the  happy  holiday  that  Italy  enjoys  under  thy  auspices  ;  such  is 
our  prayer  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening,^ 

For  the  occasion  and  length  of  Augustas'  absence  see  lotrod.  to  the 
Book. 

Line  1.  divia  orte  bonia, '  whose  birth  was  the  good  gift  of  heaven.' 
Cp.  4.  3.  38 :  opposed  to  *  iratis  natns  dis/  Sat  3.  3.  8 ;  the  ablative 
absolate,  not  the  ablative  with  '  orte.' 

Bomolae ;  Carm.  Sec.  47,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  877  '  Romnla  tellos ' ;  see 
on  Od.  I.  15.  10. 

2.  custos ;  4.  15.  17  '  cnstode  reram  Caesare.' 

4.  ssnoto  concilio.  The  epithet  is  an  habitual  one  of  the  senate ; 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  426  *  lura  magistratasque  legunt  sanctmnque  senatum.' 

7.  afPUlsit,  like  sunshine, 
it,  as  a.  14.  5  *  quotquot  eunt  dies,'  *  passes.' 

9.  quern  Notos,  8lc  Compare  the  picture  of  Asterie  waiting  for 
Gyges  in  3.  7.  The  young  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or 
Syria.  Navigation  was  suspended  from  early  in  November  to  early  in 
March ;  so  that,  having  failed  to  get  away  in  the  autumn,  he  has  to 
stay  into  the  following  year.  The  *  mare  Carpathium '  is  the  sea  east  of 
Crete ;  '  spatium  annuum '  is  the  sailing  time  of  one  year. 

13.  ominibuB.  Her  impatience  is  shown  by  frequently  consulting 
omens. 

16.  quaerit,  of  longing  for  the  absent,  as  3.  24.  31  'Virtntem  in- 
columem  odimus,  Sublatam  ex  oculis  qnaerimus  invidi.' 

17.  etenim.    The  results  of  Caesar's  happy  reig^i  aM  C^\l  ^^  x^^is^ 
OS,  and  therefore  we  wish  to  have  1dm  ba£k.  q^i^jkou 
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17.  rura  perambnlst,  of  grazing  cattle;  more  likely  tlian  of  jdougfaio^ 
as  Ritter  takes  it.  '  Perambulat '  implies  that  he  '  stalks  about '  as  if 
he  felt  his  security.  The  repetition  of  *■  nua '  is  intentional,  bat  it  his 
offended  many  critics.  Tan.  Faber  proposed  'piata  penmbnltt'; 
Bentley '  nutrit  farra/  objecting  to  the  phrase  *■  nntrire  rura.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, imitated  by  Silius,  1 2.  375  ^  Arva  . .  Cereris  nntiita  fiarofe.' 

18.  Faostitas,  an  &tta^  \ty, » *  Faasta  Felicitas '  ■»  the  personificatioii 
of  Good  Fortune,  and  especially  of  Plenty.  Felicitas  is  represented  on 
medals  with  the  cornucopia. 

19.  paoatmn,  freed  from  pirates.  Suet.  Aug.  98  '  Vectores  nantaeque 
de  nave  Alexandrina  Augusto  acclamarunt,  per  ilium  se  vivene,  per  ilium 
navigare,  libertate  atque  fortunis  per  ilium  frui.' 

volitant,  Virgirs  '  pelago  volamus/  the  frequentative  giving  the 
idea  of  number  and  frequency. 

20.  culpari  metuit,  *  shrinks  from  all  possibility  of  bhune ' ;  cp.  a. 
a.  7  <  penna  metuente  solvi.'  It  is  the  opposite  to  the  state  of  things 
described  in  3.  34.  59  •*  Cum  periura  patris  fides  Consortem  sociom 
fallat  et  hospitem/  &c. 

22.  mos  et  lex,  'opinion,* — 'fashion,* — 'habit ';  and  'positive  law'; 
the  union  that  was  desiderated  in  3.  34.  23  '  Quid  leges  sine  moribos 
Vanae  proficiunt  *  ?  The  reference  is  to  the  *  Lex  lulia  de  Adulteriis 
coerccndis  *  passed  in  B.  c.  17;  Diet.  Ant.  s.  v.  *  adulterium.* 

23.  simili  prole ;  Hes.  "Epy.  233  rucrovaiv  hk  ywduKs  locir<$ra  rixm 
yovfvaty. 

26.  Germania.  The  reference  is  to  the  Sygambri :  see  Introd.  to 
the  Book. 

hoirida,  in  reference  both  to  the  forests  and  their  rude  inhabi- 
tants. 

parturit.  The  form  of  the  verb  seems  to  imply '  breeds  in  swarms  * : 
*  nunquam  contenta  est  pariendo.*  Cp.  i.  7.  16  'neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo.* 

27.  ferae  Hiberiae ;  4.  14.  50  *  Durae  .  .  tellus  Hiberiae.*  Fo^ 
allusions  to  the  long  resistance  of  the  Cantabri  see  Introd.  to  Books 
i-iii,  §  6.  They  had  been  finally  subdued  by  Agnppa  in  B.  C  19 ;  Epp, 
I.  12.  27. 

29.  condit  .  .  diem,  '  sees  the  sun  down.*  Virg.  £.  9.  81  '  can- 
tando  .  .  condere  soles.'  There  is  emphasis  on  'suis.*  He  is  not 
disturbed  in  his  occupations  by  war,  nor  in  his  possessions  by  vio- 
lence. 

30.  viduas.    For  the  metaph.  cp.  Od.  2.  15.  4,  £pod.  a.  9. 

81.  ad  Vina,  he  goes  back  with  a  light  heart  to  make  merry  at 
home. 

370 
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alteriB,  as  '  mensae  secimdae,*  Virg.  G.  a.  loi,  where  also  perhaps 
the  custom  of  commencing  the  second  course,  or  that  with  which 
drinking  began,  by  libations,  is  alluded  to. 

82.  For  adhibet  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  5.  6a  '  adhibete  Penates  .  .  epulis,' 
*  invoke,'  *  invite  their  presence  * ;  see  Conington,  in  loc. 

34.  IiaribuB.  '  This  worship  of  Augustus,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the 
Lar  of  Augustus,  as  a  demigod  or  genius,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  later  cult  of  the  Caesars  as  deities,  which  Augustus  himself  inter- 
dicted at  least  in  Rome,*  Merivale,  vol.  iv.  ch.  33,  p.  75^  See  ib.  for 
the  account  of  Augustus'  restoration  of  the  chapels  and  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  compare  with  him  Ov.  Fast  5.  145  'Mille  Lares  geniumque 
ducis  qui  tradidit  illos  Urbs  habet.' 

85.  CastorlB.  The  genitives  were  probably  felt  to  be  dependent 
both  on  '  numen '  and  on  '  memor.'  If  we  must  choose  between  them, 
doubtless  Orelli  and  Pill',  are  right  in  preferring  *  memor*;  Mike 
Greece  in  her  pious  recollection  of  Castor,'  &c. 

87.  'The  reign  of  Augustus  will  be  a  perpetual  holiday ;  may  it  be  a 
long  one* I 

38.  integro  die,  *  while  the  day  is  fresh,  unbroken.* 

89.  sicci;  Od  i.  18.  3,  £pp.  i.  19.  9. 
uvidi,  ^€^^€71x^^01.     The  whole  <«' at  all  hours  and  in  all  con* 
ditions  * ;  perhaps  with  a  remembrance  of  such  sayings  as  that  of  the 
Persians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  133),  deliberate  on  every 
important  matt  er  twice,  fit0vcK6fuyot  and  y^*f>oyr«s. 


Ode  VI. 

^ApoUOy  terrible  to  thine  enemies^  as  Niohe,  Tityos,  and  great  Achilles 
felt ;  yet  even  in  thy  wrath  the  friend  of  Rome  ^  for  if  Achilles  had  lived 
Troy  would  have  perished  not,  indeed,  by  treachery,  but  in  open  war, 
which  would  have  left  no  remnant  to  fly  to  Italy  ; — Apollo,  whom  we 
know  teaching  the  cithara  on  Parnassus,  and  bcUhing  thy  locks  in  the 
Xanthtts ; — uphold  to-day  the  honour  of  the  Daunian  Muse.  Ay^  it  is 
Apollo  that  inspires,  teaches,  selects  we.  Listen  to  me,  boys  and  maidens 
of  the  chorus ;  take  time  from  me,  as  you  sing  in  turn  Apollo  and 
Diana  and  their  kindly  offices  to  man.  Some  day  the  matron  will 
tell  her  children  proudly,  "when  the  last  Ludi  Seculares  were  held, 
I  took  my  part  in  them,  and  sang  the  strains  which  the  poet  Horace 
taught  me  **.' 
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T*e  Ofc  i«  <n  tikc  £i«  of  it.  ■  son  of  pr«ludc  to  ihe  Ciraa  va  ■■ 
hic;  ■  poetic*!  ttpteisioo  of  the  piide  trf  (he  poel  ia  hu  Kin^s)  . 
wiiie  tbe  Hjmo,  inJ  of  hit  utiicif  thai  ii  ma}-  receive  jestia  ■  » 
poblic  pcrfoitaaMr.  Hit  piofnied  pniposc  is  to  claim  llie  good  cAb 
fint  of  ApoUo,  tfac  poHcifal  god  to  nbose  inicrvEntioii  Ro^oii^k 
107  cutfcDOC,  Ihc  gud  of  Greek  long;  cad  Uicd,  wben  tliiiuii 
»wiiii  il  oftlic  cfabnis  of  [.eilomicn. 

tine  \.  Apollo  ii  uit^pI  Ani  b;  viit"  of  his  stcmct-  altribataar 

■nnf>cr  o(  S0^    Tluee  iniUDces  »n  nen  from  mythotoer  (lanri 

iog  to  tbewell4»D<rn  fonnola  of  Gtceli  :tiy),  the  last  being  cIiIUt 

' *  '"''  «  tfocific«lioo  of  him  u  •  «  airrjff,  the  Mrioor  offlt 

rhose  iniftcTatc  foe  be  thi  lored. 


mtnno  liaso&e.  '  ■  viniituie  t  ';  Soph.  Ant.  117  Zdr  jif 

jhtiUti  T^Junr^  ij^icn  vT<^](tei><.  he  boast  of  Nliabc  wM  lb: 

>hc  tud  {^vcD  birth  m  moic  children  Thu  Latona-  The  rott  is  loti 
in  Horn.  11.  14.601. 

i.  Tindicem  i<  (,ianiniatic»!ly  limiltd  lo  the  first  clau.se  i.y  its  L-on- 
ntcli.>n  n iih  the  t;eniiivc  ■  linguae  ' ;  but  to  be  eileoded  in  sense  to  tht 
oiKer  two,  the  kimi  of  vBpit  of  which  he  was  ihe  avenger  being 
eipiesMil  in  the  litst  by  the  epilhel  of  'Tityos  raptor,'  in  the  sccmid  bi 
(he  fuller  actoonl  of  Achilles'  bearing  lowards  the  Tanqoiihed, 

Titjos:  J.  14.  S.3.4.  77,3.  II.  II,  Find.  P.  4.  90,  Hlsoffeoce.jc 
assault  on  l.alona,  and  his  punishment  iu  Tartnius,  aie  told  in  llgOL 
CM.  11.  ^:<>. 

3.  props  victor,  '  before  he  could  complete  the  victory-  which,  hr 
slaMUg  lleolor,  he  had  all  bui  won.'  The  death  of  Achilles  is  treated 
by  Momcr  (in  Hector's  prophecy,  II.  li.  358)  as  the  joint  work  of 
Palis  and  Apollo;  Virgil  follows  him,  Aen.  6.  56  'Phoebe,  gtaies 
Ttoiie  *eni]>er  miserate  labores  Daidana  qui  I'aridis  direxli  tela  manns- 
que  Corpus  in  .Aeacidae  ' ;  Sophocles  allributea  il  directly  lo  Apollo, 
I'hil.  334  NE.  Ti9vrjicfVj  ayift/i  oiiitvvs  9ioi  Z'  into  |  ToftiT^c  urs  kiyobtit 

altne.     The  Homenc  'Ikiov  aiwur^s. 

4.  Phthiua.     I'hihia  is  Achilles'  country  in  Homer,  II.  i.  155,  &c 
r.  Dard&DOS.     For  Ihe  form  see  on  i.  IJ.  lo. 

5.  cuapide,  his  famous  spear;   Horn,  II.  19.  3S7  'En  B'  apa  iTv/117701 

'Axtutt*  I  raXkiit,  «.rA.  The  ablative  can  hardly  be  independent  either 
of  ■  c|uaterc( '  or  of  '  pngnai ';  '  made  Ihe  lowers  of  Troy  tjuake  before 
the  repented  onset  of  his  terrible  spear.' 

U-I3,  ille  .  .  Ills  supply  the  want  of  any  more  definite  contrast,  by 
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logical  conjnnctioDs,  of  the  two  pictures,  of  what  was  and  what  might 
have  been  if  Apollo  had  not  interfered. 

9, 10.  *  As  a  pine  cleft  by  the  axe,  or  a  cjrprcss  blown  down  by  the 
east  wind.'  Perhaps  the  double  simile  i?  meant  to  tondi  two  stages 
in  the  same  action:  'so  Achilles  was  stricken  down,  and  so  he  fell.* 
Cp.  the  double  simile  at  the  beginning  of  4.  4. 

mordaoi,  eating  into  the  wood  at  every  stroke. 

11.  prooidit  late,  Agamenmon,  of  Achilles'  death,  in  Hom.  Od.  24. 
39  ah  8'  Ir  trrpo^AXiyp  kwitjs  \  tcuao  fUyai  ntyaKwrri. 

13.  Minervae  saora  mentito,  'that  feigned  Minerva's  worship*; 
Viig.  Aen.  a.  17  and  183. 

14.  male  feriatos,  'keeping  ill-timed  holiday';  Virg.  Aen.  2.  248, 
9,  Eur.  Troad.  515  foil.  * 

16.  falleret,  '  he  was  not  one  to  surprise.'  For  this  impft.  subj.  see  on 
Sat.  I.  3.  5,  I.  5.  76. 

17.  palam  oaptis  gravis.  His  foemen  would  have  been  taken  in 
open  day,  in  fair  6ght ;  but  when  taken  they  must  not  have  looked  for 
quarter.  Perhaps  the  position  of  '  palam,*  where  it  answers  to  the  key- 
note of  the  last  stanza,  '  mentito  . .  falleret,'  is  meant  to  enable  it  in 
thought  to  qualify  both  *  captis  *  and  *  gravis.'  *  He  was  open  through- 
out ;  he  resorted  to  no  stratagem,  and  he  affected  no  clemency.*  Some 
MSS.  leave  a  gap  in  the  place  of  '  captis ' ;  a  few  have  '  victor,'  one 
*  raptor,'  and  '  captos '  is  found  as  a  v.  1.  in  one  MS.  of  Horace,  and  in 
the  Med.  MS.  of  Acron's  Comm. :  a  diversity  of  testimony,  which  seems 
to  Bentley,  Orelli,  Dill'.,  to  show  that  all  are  alike  conjectural  re- 
storations of  a  word  lost  in  early  copies.  Compare  a  similar  case  in 
£pp.  2.  2.  199.     '  Captis '  is  read  by  the  Berne  and  by  Cruquiua. 

heu  nefas  1  heu  I  Compare  the  sigh  in  '  Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedes 
Achillei,'  Epod.  17.  14. 

19.  latentem.  Tlie  singular,  which  Lambinus  and  Cruquius  had 
altered,  is  very  likely  due,  as  Bentley  pointed  out,  to  Hom.  II.  6.  58, 
Horace  having  accommodated  to  Achilles  the  words  of  Agamemnon, 
firfi'  ovriya  yaaripi  ixijrrip  \  Kovpo¥  k6vra  (pipoi  fuj^  ts  ^vyot'  dKK'  a/xa 
vdvTfs  I  'lAiow  i^awoKoUiT*,  k.t.\, 

21.  victus.  The  Old  Bland,  stands  alone  in  reading,  apparently 
from  a  gloss,  '  Hexus.'  The  Comm.  Cruq.  himself  had  read  '  victus/  and 
interprets  it  by  *  flexus.' 

22.  annoiaset;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  257  'Parcemetn,  Cytherea;  manent 
imraota  tuorum  Fata  tibi:  cemes  urbem  et  promissa  Lavini  Moenia.' 

23.  rebus  Aeneae,  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas  and  his  house,  as  *res 
Asiae,'  Virg.  Aen.  5.  i,  *  res  Troiae,*  Aen.  8.  471. 

potiore  alitd;  i.  15.  5. 

S  Yl% 
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M.  dnetoa,  tilli«  ■carried  sloag,'  'boilt.'  or  cnlj  'ttm*'  * 
Conmelon  oo  Viig,  Atn.  t.  ^13  '  pars  ducen;  munK.' 

15.  ftrculM,  Ar|r.(oi,  piediolive.  She  leanit  her  detf  l^l 
wdl  as  hei  haip-plaj^Dg,  of  Apolio.  Some  MSS,  of  iafernr  nkBta 
'Aigiiar.'  vtbch  was  ialended  10  be  tui«itbeticaU  lo  'DwommVLi 
nae':  w  note  on  r.  18. 

M.  XanUio.  The  Lfcian.  not  the  TroJM,  Xaathn;  ^  t,^ 
VitK.  Acn.  4.  143'hibcnURi    Lr;ix..  anlhiqae  flueota  DsbH'   ^ 

Ibe  piaciice  of  initoducing  inlo  pr«>         be  names  of  die  matA  In* 
of  ihe  foi  addRsicd  cjK  1.  ja.  I,  ^        .  lo.     Aj>oUi>'«  long  iuit 
once  the  lign  of  bis  petp*Hial  jroolh  (        in  v.  16  '  lerii/  tt    ■  imho 
and  port  of  tbe  coduine  of  the  t  tec  Vitg.  Aeo.  t.  740-131 

lopaa.' 

27.  I^anlaB,  i.e.  Apulian  (we 
doobclcai.  Honue't  own  MoM  (cj 
EnniuK,  4.  g.  101,  Si  i«  shown  bylhc  immediate  Iranstlioii  [o  hiniseif,  ',-pn- 
turn  rhoebni  mihi,'  ftc.  But  il  ii  not  a  paccly  local  dngiutioa.  Hoia 
woiili!  not  have  said  here  "  Vennsiaae  Csroenae,'  He  Epeaks  of '  Daniia 
I1I.1.-I  ■  for  Kutnan  at  Ililian  in  Od.  3.  1 .  34.  anH  oaes  the  Apulian  lu  i!if 
lyjiical  Tcprcsentalive  of  nil  Roman  virtues  JOd,  3.  5.  g_  i  jg_  ^g  E,<.i 
J.  4JI :  and  so  here  the  '  Daunian  Muse  "  is  the  ■  Italian  Muse,"  thovgi 
hr  Mull  Id  rcniember  the  tpeciat  apiiroprinleneu  of  the  local  namt,  wbtr 
Ihi;  ehpsin  leprcsinlative  of  Roman  poetry  is  a  Datmian  bom. 

■2t>.  Agrieu-  'A7W(t!  was  a  Greek  name  of  ApolEa  as  guirdiac  o( 
strcils.  a-jvta\,  Aesi'h.  AEBm.  loSi,  Arisl.  Vesp.  S^jl.  Kilter  ciipliia? 
the  oh'jji-c  of  the  title  by  Ihc  fact  that  Ihe  Carmen  Secalare  woold  >f 
suiii:*subdio.'  This  seems  far- fclchnl.  The  associations  of  iheniTK 
wric  to  Horace,  probnljlv,  pnrcly  literary,  and  his  purpose,  as  id  lir 
first  two  linre  of  the  slanu,  is  mainly  lo  make  it  clear  that  it  is  itt 
Gtcik  jjod  in  all  hi*  nltribulcs  whom  he  claims  as  tbe  protector  of  hi> 
l>niminn  Mnse  (the  antithesis  is  present,  though  we  nenl  oat  in  1.  i; 
read  •ArKirae,"  lo  make  it  too  obtrusive';  and  to  this  end  the  Ibo- 
roughly  tireck  name  coniribules.  Cp.  the  foice  of  a  Gjeefc  foim  1,  1. 
,14.  The  nnumal  nome  makes  crcnl  havoc  among  the  copjYsts.  TIk 
0\d  l',!nnd.  had  oddly  ■  Laetus  Atyllea.' 

2;>,  30.  These  verses  form  the  transition  to  the  last  part  of  the  Ode. 
He  h.is  prayid  to  I'hoehus,  the  Greek  god  of  poetry,  to  defend  from 
clis(;[aoe,  through  failure  of  the  poet  or  performers  or  audience,  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  Muse.  '  Vcs,  it  is  Phoebus  that  inspires  him: 
that  teaches  him  his  art ;  that  gives  him  the  fame  which  has  caused 
him  to  be  selected  for  this  great  task.'  Strong  in  that  persuasion,  he 
calls  un  the  chorus  lo  obey  nnd  learn  of  him. 
■piritmn;  we  on  1,  \f,.  i8, 
1-H 
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81.  Carm.  Sec.  6.  The  chorus  consisted  of  boys  and  girls,  all  of 
patrician  houses,  and  with  both  parents  alive. 

88.  tutela,  passively «'  qui  in  tutela  Dianae  estis.'  The  use  is  found 
in  Propertius  4.  8.  3.  Diana  is  the  patroness  of  chastity.  Cp.  CatulU 
34.  I  *  Dianae  sumus  in  fide  Pnellae  et  pueri  integri.' 

84.  oohibentia  « '  sistentis/  '  who  stays  in  their  flight.' 

85.  Iiesbiuzn  servate  pedexn,  i.  e.  observe  the  ictus  of  the  Sapphic 
metre. 

mei  poUiois,  of  the  thumb  of  the  poet  beating  time  in  his  capacity 
as  x^P°^^^*^^<>^'  '^^^  Scholiasts  take  it  of  his  striking  the  lyre  in 
accompaniment ;  but  Horace  would  not  accompany  his  chorus. 

87.  rite,  according  to  the  traditional  ceremonial  of  the  Ludi  Seculares. 
The  repetition  emphasizes  the  equality  of  the  alternate  addresses. 

88.  crescentexn  face,  *  with  her  crescent  light'  For  the  ablative 
cp.  3.  30.  8  '  crescam  laude,'  4.  4.  46  *  secundis  laboribus  crevit.* 

Noctiluoam ;  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  68  '  Luna  .  .  dicta  Noctiluca  in 
Palatio.' 

39.  prosperam  firagiini='  prosperantem  fruges.'  It  is  the  same  Gr. 
gen.  of  relation  as  '  fertilis  frugum,'  Carm.  Sec.  39. 

celerem  volvere ;  App.  2,  §  2. 

pronos,  running  smoothly,  swiftly. 

41.  nupta  iam,  '  some  day  when  yon  are  a  wife.'  He  imagines  him- 
self addressing  one  of  the  girls  in  the  chorus. 

42.  seculo ;  see  Introd.  to  Carm.  Sec. 
festas  luoes,  the  three  days  of  the  festival. 

43.  reddidi,  *  rendered/  *  performed.' 

docilis  modorum  ;  i.  15.  24  'sciens  pngnae.' 

Ode  VII. 

*  spring-  has  returned  to  earth,  and  with  it  foliage  and  light  and 
^warmth.  It  will  not  last  for  ever:  this  is  the  lesson  of  revolving 
seasons.  Only  they  pass  to  return  again  ;  we,  when  %ve  pass  where  the 
great  and  good  are  gone  before  us,  are  dust  and  nothing.  To-day  way 
be  your  last ;  who  knows  ?  Take  your  fill  of  enjoyment.  What  you 
spend  on  yourself  is  at  least  so  much  the  less  for  your  greedy  heir. 
When  once  you  are  dead  and  passed  Minos^  grand  tribunal,  neither 
race,  Torquatus,  nvr  eloquence,  nor  goodness,  will  restore  you  to  the 
light.  Think  of  Hippolytus  and  Pirithous,  and  learn  this  lesson  from 
their  fate.' 

Torquatus  is  the  same  person,  doubtless,  whom  Honjc^  ^^^zKsa^^Vs^ 
Epp.  I.  5,  to  much  the  same  purpose  as  ixx  VHsSa  0^^\\s^  \ass«.  ^^oas*. 

S  2  "^l^ 
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that  it  is  difficnlt  to  saj,  notwithstanding  the  many  gnesses  that  luiTe 
been  offered  on  the  sabje<^.  The  two  most  plausible  ones  are,  (i)  that 
of  Estr^i  who  identifies  with  him  the  Anhis  ToTqnatttt  mentioned  in 
Com.  Nep.  '  Atticns,*  as  among  those  who  were  compromised  by  tbdr 
share  in  Brutus  and  Cassius*  campaign.  This  wonld  give  an  occa&ioa 
for  Horace*s  acquaintance  with  him,  though  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  him  will  hardly  suit  a  man  of  Horace*s  own  age  or  nuik. 
(a)  That  of  Weichert,  who  thinks  that  he  was  no  member  of  the  Hanlii 
gens,  but  the  C.  Nonios  Aspienas  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  43  and 
56',  the  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  who  had  assumed  for  himself  and 
his  family  the  cognomen  of  Torquatus  by  permission  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  memory  of  a  golden  '  torques '  with  which  Augustus  had  pre- 
sented him  on  the  occasion  of  his  injuring  himself  by  a  fall  while 
performing  in  the  Ludus  Troiae.  His  assumption  of  the  name  has 
been  held  to  prove,  what  there  are  no  other  facts  to  disprove,  that 
the  old  family  of  Torquati  was  extinct 

The  Ode  is  remarkably  parallel  to  i.  4;  so  much  so,  that  Madeane 
is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  omitted  on  this  account  from  the  first 
three  Hooks,  and  only  published  under  the  necessity  of  making  up  a 
resj^ctable  number  to  meet  Augustus'  requirement  of  a  fourth  Book. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  date. 

Line  1.  diffligere,  Mike  an  army  defeated,'  as  Wordsworth  para- 
phrases it. 

8.  mutat  vioes -B *  mutationem  annuam  patitur^;  'vice  annua*  (cp. 
*  grata  vice  vcris,'  i.  4.  i,  '  benigna  vice,'  Epod.  13.  8)  *  mctatur,' *  is 
passinjj  its  orderly  change.'  *  Mutat  conditionem '  would  not  express 
the  orderly  succession  of  the  conditions.  '  Vices  patitur,'  *  peragit,*  Ov. 
Met.  15.  338,  would  not  express  the  complete  change  which  that  orderly 
succession  is  at  this  moment  bringing  about. 

terra  is  probably  the  '  dry  land,'  in  which  case  'mutat  terra  vices' 
sums  up  the  changes  of  the  two  preceding  lines,  as  the  next  line  and  a 
half  deal  with  the  '  streams.* 

4.  praetereunt,  '  flow  past  (i.  e.  within)  their  banks,*  instead  of 
pouring  over  them. 

5.  Gratia  cum  geminia  sororibus,  i.e.  the  three  Graces.  For  the 
form  cp.  3.  19.  16. 

7.  annua  et  .  .  diem,  the  revolution  of  the  year,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  sunny  days  fly  past  us.  *  Hora,'  not  so  much  the  evening 
hour  (which  would  be  Vo  \\\\,io^\i»&  «k  TkftN<  icDiaQe'  as  the  flight  of  time, 
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the  passing  hours.    Cp.  a.  i6.  3a.    It  is  not  night,  but  winter  which  he 
sees  approaching. 

9.  Compare  the  procession  of  the  seasons  in  Lncr.  5.  736. 
proterit,  itaranarti,  *  tramples  before  it/  of  the  advance  of  a  vic- 
torious army  ;  3.  5.  34. 

11.  efEUdarit, '  has  scattered  broadcast.' 

13.  danma  oaelestia,  'all  that  is  lost  in  heaven  ':  primarily  of  the 
waning  of  the  moon  itself,  *  damna'  being  commonly  used  in  this  sense 
by  Manilius  and  others ;  but  we  are  to  understand  also  the  whole  waste 
and  damage  of  the  year  as  it  passes  back  into  winter.  With  the  whole 
thought  cp.  Catull.  5.  5  *  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt :  Nobis  quum 
semel  occidit  brevis  lux  Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.* 

15.  pater.  The  reading  of  V,  though  a  majority  of  MSS.  read  '  pius.' 
As  the  more  habitual  Virgilian  epithet,  the  latter  is  the  more  likely  to 
have  been  substituted.  The  MSS.  also  vary  between  the  order  '  Tulks 
dives  '  and  '  dives  TuUus.*  The  epithet  is  intended,  probably,  for  both 
kings,  princely  wealth  being  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  monarchy. 
The  general  expression  (cp.  Epp.  i.  6.  27  *Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo 
(levenit  et  Ancus*)  is  after  Lucr.  3  1025  *  Lumina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonus 
Ancus  reliquit,'  that  being  from  Ennius,  Ann.  150. 

16.  pulvis  et  umbra,  the  conjunction  perhaps  from  Soph.  £1  1158 
dvrt  f^ik-rikTi]^  fwp<f>^s  avoh6v  re  leaJL  eicidv  iyaj^tkij. 

17.  adiiciant,  *  may  be  adding/  in  their  counsels. 

hodiemae  stunmae,  '  the  total  of  our  days,  as  it  stands  to-day.' 
The  Bland.  V.  (cp.  the  last  Ode,  v.  21)  has,  this  time  in  company  with 
several  other  MSS.,  *vitae'  instead  of  'summae,'  which  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  a  gloss.     P^or  *  summae '  in  this  connection  cp.  i.  4.  15. 

19.  manus  avidas  heredis.  Newman  remarks  on  this  and  similar 
expressions  (as  2.  3.  20,  2.  14.  25),  that  the  state  of  feeling  which  they 
indicate  belongs  to  the  bachelorhood  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  'Amico 
dare  animo  '  is  apparently  a  translation  of  (piXjf  ^vxi  xapi(ta0ai  =  '  genio 
indulgcre ' ;  Simonides,  §  85,  enforcing  the  same  lesson  from  the  short- 
ness of  life,  ah  ravra  fiaOwv  fitorov  worl  ripfjia  |  ^XV  "^^  irfiHStv  T\rj$i 
Xapi^o/ji€vot. 

21.  splendida.  The  magnificence,  stateliness,  of  Minos'  court  is 
transferred  to  the  decrees  he  passes.  Homer  describes  him  Od.  11.  568 
Aids  dyXadv  vl6v  |  xp^ofov  aic^vrpov  (fxovra  Oifuartvoyra  viievaaty. 

23.  Torquate.  The  personal  address  implies  that  Torquatus  pos- 
sesses  the  gifts  of  which  Horace  speaks.  With  '  facundia '  Orelli  com- 
pares the  hint  in  Kpp.  i.  5.  9,  'Moschi  causam/  that  Torquatus  was  a 
forensic  orator. 

25-28.  Two  instances  from  mythology  of  the  irrevocable  nature  of 
death.    The  emphatic  words  are  *  pudicum'  and  *caxo,'  ^xv^^^^Na^^ 
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certab  uititlicti*  bclwrcn  Che  Iwo  stories.  Hippoljtns,  imooax  b' 
the  »iclim  of  hii  chsslitf,— yet  Diana,  the  goddess  o/  duutjtr,  nei 
not  Mve  bim ;  PirHlioiii  the  gnilly  one  of  the  pair  (mc  j.  4.'  ',<^- 
Thesnu'  love  madr:  tiiin  share  firilhous'  enterprise,  and  for  *  tin  b: 
shnred  liU  pnnuhftctii ,  but  when  he  was  set  &ee  himself  hj  Henaia 
■II  hii  love  conld  nciI  fitr  I'irillious  also.  In  the  rtoiy  of  Hi;^n^ 
u  told  by  Virg.  Aen.  7.  76J  foil,  and  Or.  Met.  15.  479  fcH,  Diiwi 
efTortt  are  tOMestftil,  fur  he  ii  Ibe  person  whom  AeacalapiiB  rcdUFdn 
life;  bolthiiia  unknown  to  iheCteek  legend  as  it  appeals  ID  Enriftfa 
Hippotyru,  wUeh  Honcc  here  follows. 


Ode  vril. 

-■  Undtr  ethtr  lirtmmitatifa,  Cmsfratui,  /  nmtf  ttmd  ■/  J\  itwt\ 
hrouzts  and  piilum,  and  yeu  lieuld  hone  tit  ieit  0/  Iktm.    At  A  b 

/  imt  mm  lo  pit,  and  you  veuld  net  rare  for  Ihtm.  fern  ytm  ni" 
value  ami  Vfrsf  I  tan  ahf  :  and  hini'  ninu  Ihi  vaJti^  I  1^  an  lie  /pfi. 
Sl,!lii/s  and  iiii.-iiplians,  ll,c  gr/al  /eats  of  the  Puiik  Tc-an,  do  W 
ll:i.>:.:  iii.li  Untie  on  gfmi-als  lite  Iht  Seifrai,  as  da  Ihr  Vfnei  c! 
/■niiiiii.  It'oiild  fiil/ier  Xariiiilus  have  lived  ■without  a  grateful  fii- 
lerily  to  tell  cf  him  .'  li'oiild  Aeaeiis  have  won  the  hap/y  islands  but 
),«-  I'iiuhirs  Muse!  The  Muse  gives  imnartalily ,  and  instals  if' 
fu;;-rit,-s  ill  a   flaee  in  /„',.i™ ;  -.^-itmss  Hercules,  the    Tyndariii^. 


I.inc  1.  donarem.  TliU  reference  i=  to  Ihc  custom  of  exehanRinf; 
instnts  ('  -Ircnse  ',  on  certain  occasions,  =iich  a?  the  Caltnds  of  March 
ir  the  Saturnalia.      Cp.  the   rsciiilo-Tiljiill,  3.   i.  i   '  Marl  is    Komani 


clique  pompa 


IVtijiie  vias  utbis  muncra  ]>erijne  <lomos.'  and  rcnil  Si 
Luiiilition  is  expressed  partly  in  v.  e  '  divile  me,'  &c.,  the  conslnictioi 
h^vinp  l«cn  in  the  mcanliini-  changed,  so  that  the  sulijecl  of  'donarem 
ninwars  in  the  alit.  .ibsol. ;  partly  in  the  wonls  '  Rratn  commodus.'  whicl 
aiis'ier  to  one  another,  'jjraia  '  mcaninf;  '  pleasing  (o  their  taste,' '  com 
iiiDiliis'  ''c]i.  Epp.  J.  I.  J17,  A.  r.  J,s7)  '  con  suiting  their  taste.'  ' 
would  give  .   .  if  I  had  them,  and  my  friends  cared  for  them.' 
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1.  oera,  works  jd  broiue,  inch  at  vam. 

8.  tHpodu ;  see  Diet.  Am.  !.  v. 
fortlum  Oraionun,  in  reference  to  such  passages  as  Horn.  II.  ij. 
ajg.  364,  &c.  (cp.  Virg,  Aen.  5.  110,  9.  165),  and  to  the   nse  of  a 
tripod  as  a  prize  at  the  Pythian  and  other  games ;  Herod.  I.  144. 

5.  ferrea, '  acciperes,'  sc  'B  me';  Od.  3.  16.  >3,  Sal.  >.  i.  la,  Epp. 

Bollioat  emphasUei  the  condition,  the  stubbornness  of  the  '  if.' 
'  AH  this  wonid  happen  sufpatitig,  you  mark  me,  I  were  rich,'  &c. 

artiam,  '  works  of  arc ' ;  Epp.  i.  6-  17,  s.  i.  103.  It  goes  lome- 
what  beyond  Villi's  Die,  'clipeum  .  .  Didymaonis  artes,'  Aen.  5.  359, 
which  is  after  such  expressions  as  Soph.  O.  C.  47a  s^r^^t . .  irtfin 

fl.  Fairhaaloa,  a  painter  of  Ephesu*,  a  contemporary  of  Zenxis,  and 
therefore  living  aboni  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xenophon 
describes  Socrates  as  paying  a  visit  to  his  swdio.  Qnintilian  (11, 
10.  j)  calls  him'legumlalorem'in  the  art  of  painting,  and  Pliny  [N,  H. 
35-  }f*)  praises  him  as  the  first  who  '  symmetriam  pictonie  dedil.' 

Boopaa,  of  Faros,  belongs  to  the  Rest  half  of  the  4lh  century  R,  c, 
being  an  elder  contemporary  of  Praxiteles,  asd  with  him  st  the  head  of 
the 'later  Attic  school' of  scnlplore,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  school,  of  which  Phidias  was  the  representative. 

8.  ponere,  to  'represent,'  properly  o(  sculpture  ;  to  set  up,  10  leave 
Standing  before  you.  Cp.  A.  P.  36  '  Infelix  operis  summae,  quia  ponere 
totum  Nesciel,'  Od.  4.  i,  ao  'ponet  marmoream,'  Virg.  E  3.  46,  and 
the  correlative 'stare,' Sat.  a.  3.  1S3  'aeneosat  stes.'  It  ii  tranifeired 
to  poetical  representation  Jav.  1.  155  '  Pone  Tigellinnm.' 

e.  haao  vis,  eilher-^'facnlta;,'  sc.  'donandi  talis,'  but  it  is  hard  to 
parallel  the  nse,  of'hflmm  deliciarnm  copia,'  as'  hederae  vis,'  4. 11.  4. 
neo  is  the  reading  of  V  against  the  more  common  '  non.' 

10.  rea  .  .  animiu,  you  are  too  rich  to  want  such  dainty  presents, 
100  simple  in  your  tastes  to  care  for  them. 

12.  pTetlum  dloere  muneii,  i.  e.  tell  you  how  much  it  is  worth. 
The  constTDction  as  in  Sat.  a.  3.  33  ■  Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  milia 
cenlnm,'  Ter.  Hecyri  Prol.  41  '  ^i  nunquam  avare  pretium  statci  arii 
meae.'  The  remainder  of  the  Ode  is  occupied  in  »elting  its  value  on 
the  gift,  i.e.  in  setting  forth  the  'deathless  powen'  that  'to  verse 
belong.' 

13.  notia  pnblicia,  inscriptions  graven  by  order  of  the  State.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  an  act  of  Augustus  (Snct  Aug.  31).  who  had 
erected  in  his  Fomm  stalnes  of  the  great  generals  of  the  Republic, 
with  laudatory  inscriptions. 

13-20.  The  general   meaning   of  these   line*  it   clear,  though  the 
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litenttiie  which  they  han  occuioned  is  ■ 
cKfttmioD  li  Mmewbil  contuud.  '  Xo  other  reoonl  of  f^A 
toch  u  sUtun  and  itucripliaDs  ^which  mmj  be  dBMnrtrim 
lilCTBtcdl.  not  (be  great  dccdi  ihemsctvn  (which  ebrj  be  lim;i<||j 
cootcT  iniRioiulitjr  of  Euue  u  poruy  can.'  The  i  ijiimiiM| 
gCMOkllr  M  if  he  WOT  going  lo  l>lk  of  all  grot  genaiU* ;  t!M 
L'Uiae  nanows  ii  tn  Sdpio  Afiiciuius  Major.  The  chief  difficn 
in  V.  r;.  AllcmpU  have  been  made  to  csptain  that  vene  ■ 
buniing  pf  the  camp  of  Svphai  bj  Ihe  elder  Scipao,  Ijil  30.  fc' 
ban>ii.<^  lit  ihc  Caithi^iiian  ibips  utneadmnl  al  the  cod  of  thai 
Punic  ^^  u,  '  quinini  conspectnni  npente  inceiMliaBi  [ri  >i1iM 
lugnlne  (uiue  PocBit  qoara  a  turn  ipsa  Carlha^  anjoiet,'  Lir.  || 
and  if  Kmhus  hims^tf  had  n&cd  soch  a  phrafc,  we  mi^ht  hnve  en! 
il  in  cti';  •>(  thae  wayi  ai  a  tialuial  exaggeration  ;  but,  mhet  the  4 
event,  the  '  biuning  of  Cailhagc '  in  a  Koman'i  month  can  bti^lyi 
anythii:^  t>ut  iti  bnniii^  by  Scipia  Africainu  HJoot  at  the  end  cl 
Third  1  liiiii:  Wat.  in  a.  C.  146.  Beventeen  yean  after  the  death  a 
elder  t-cipio,  and  five  years  alter  the  death  of  his  friend  the  poel  Eo 
who  in  his  Annalcs  wrote  a  poeIii».1  account  of  the  Second  Punic  ' 
\\  t'  taniint  acciiit-  llomoe  ufcunfuiing  the  two  Scipioa,  and  (as  Bei 
poinls  out)  the  critical  contemporaries  who  heard  and  read  his  pi 
••{  loUr.itiiig  (he  ootifusiun.  Km  are  the  conjectural  emendai 
■  iinjiciiilia '  i^Ciiiiniiinham  .  '  slipendia'  (Doting), '  In  dispendia'  0 
maim  >.  hktl}  or  ha;)]iy.  Ilemley  condeniDS  the  line  as  a  monkish  ii 
j-oiii[ii.pii,  oij  luoiiic.il  ^s  well  ns  htilorical  gromidi.and  it  is  the  tirst 


ni  u 

those  «  ho  wish  IL- 

e-luce  the  Ode  to  co 

K-e  IndeN  of  Met 

es,  S  6.    It  remains 

llu) 

e  been  represcnled.     If  » 

e  wish  (with  Riltei) 

he  s 

ulijcci  of  (he  whole 

comparison,  then  the 

Le  a 

duced.  not  as  his  act,  hut  as  the  crown  ai 

by  one  of  his  nair 

eviv 

and  keep  alive  hi 

fame.     ■  Not  marbl 

reat 

eats   of   arms,  not 

the   complelcsl  ixis 

iiitctis  of  his  policy  and  hett'dilj 
hini  the  i^lory  that  Eniiius'  i^oelry  wins  for  him,'  The  truth,  bowe 
is  pcihai's  that  Horace  is  (not  confusing,  but)  consciously  uniting 
two  Scipiris.  '  What  Ihriius  most  glory  on  the  name  of  Africai^ 
Zanm  r.nd  the  deslruotioii  of  Carthage,  ot  Knnms'  poetry  f  •Ejus  qi 
jcdiit.'  is  merely  a  jwripbtasis  for  the  name  '  Africaniis,'  and  Ho 
eoui'l  have  used  it  apparently  of  the  younger  Scipio,  as  he  uses  of 
ill  Sal,  I.  I,  0;  the  peripliraais  'qui  Duiii  nb  oppressa  meritum  ( 
iliayino  ;iomin.'     ijp  the  words  which  Cicero  jiulj  into  the  moull 
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SL:ipio  Africanui  Major  a.%  addreswd  to  hU  grandton, '  Hanc  [Certha* 
pnem]  evcrtes,  eritqne  cognomen  id  tibl  per  te  partvm  quod  babes 
aclhnc  a  nobis  hereditarium,'  Somn.  Scip.  li.  In  iavoai  of  this  view 
is  the  bet  air  ady  pointed  out,  that  the  Kntimenl  i*  really  general, 
'  fornoDs  deeds  *  are  Bpecialised,  after  Horace^!  manner,  into  'Che  dcedi^ 
of  the  (wo  Scipios,'  uid  poetijr  is  spedaliaed  into  Che  poetry  of  (or  such 
Bs  that  of)  Ennius ;  but  we  may  remember  that  Scipio's  exploits  weie 
only  the  last  in  (he  long  series  of  glories  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Ennios'  poem.  ThaC  it  slopped  short  of  Africanns  Minor  is  a  fact  thai 
Horace  might  ignore. 

IE.  fogM  . .  mfnae.  The  flight  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  the 
return  on  his  own  head,  by  Sdpiu's  invasion  of  Africa,  of  the  threats  he 
had  ofTcied  to  Rome  by  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

17.  Iropiw) ;  4.  4.  46  '  impio  Poenorum  tumulta.' 

20.  CalabTMi  Pieridea,  from  Kadiae,  a  village  of  Sonth  Calabria, 
■he  birthplace  of  Eunius. 

21.  ohATtHi  Btleant ;  cp.  4.  9.  31. 

22  foil.  Instances  from  mythology  of  the  immortalising  power  of 
poetry — ^Romnlus,  Aeacos,  Hercal«s,  the  Tyndaridae,  Bacchus. 

niae   HftvoTtiaquB   puer,   i.  e.   despite   his   royal    and    divine 

23.  tMitnraitaa  Invida;  cp,  4.  9.  33  'lividas  Obliviones.'  Verses 
are  quoted  from  Ennius  in  honour  of  Romulus  \  but  the  thought  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  poem.  '  Rome  itself,'  with  all  its  greatness 
and  history,  would  not  tell  us  who  Romulus  was  unless  poetry  kept  the 
legend  alive.' 

26.  virtus  et  favor,  generally  tatien  of  the  poet's  power  and  good 
will ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  them  of  Aeacus :  '  His  virtae  and 
his  popularity,  and  the  poet's  tongue.'  '  Et  .  .  et '  will  imply  that  the 
last  condition  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  other  two  ;  its  position  and 
its  leinfoicement  by  the  epithet  '  potenlium.'  '  who  can  do  su  if  they 
will,'  give  it  pre-eminent  importance.  Aeacus'  merits,  libe  Romulus' 
birth,  only  heighten  our  sense  oi  the  poet's  power,  in  that  without  it 
even  they  would  have  been  powerless. 

27.  iDBolia,  the  local  abl. :   '  divitibus,'  Epod.  16.  41 ;   ixflioit  .  . 

28.  He  gathers  the  moral  of  the  preceding  instances.  The  Muse 
does  not  only  protect  her  favourites  from  death,  she  also  confers  on 
them  a  place  in  heaven.  The  illustrations  are  the  same  as  in  3.  3.  g-16  ; 
for  the  meaning,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  doctrine,  see  there  in  note  on 

29.  ■io,  by  the  power  of  poettj. 


THE  ODES  OP-  HOSACE* 


StC^i.1.*.  t.ii.*T- 

■L  Tto  hv  b«  beta  •■^Mfcd  on  accoaat  of  ii>  dmiUritf  ta  }  ^ 
M  'C^BiLM  ™»di  Hsftoa  punptoo  ';   bM  '  Uber'    ■•  OnS 
wfckt  vo^  Kaftil  bwIlT  *itb  no  <)usli^^  eUue.     It  ncoi'i 
(„4- .  I,  A«  ta%Bk  bj  whkh -i  •!  Mj-s  recoBBhe  hi™.' 


Wt.  limWl^pillM^t.    _-  IMMtf/    tfM^St    A    ii,k>/ 

!■»■*■.  jUm^  Ait  >^   Saffl^.    Btfrn  *»  ' 

mt,mamf  •  aOm  Imti,  Mv  Ae^^w/.  ■■«,/'« /b» 

>■  Dtifktlmt/m^  ^mdfn,^,  *d  tiiUrm.     Why  art  lin 

m^tft,matmimif  Stiamit  litji^  m4  tmfiirJ  lArvm'.itr  ;  amJ,^in 
M.f  /iTfeam.  ^kat  ^ceJ  ii  left  ef  Iktir  keroitm  f  /I  shall  itel  k  s 
-■.■;/,».  l.-r.imt,  il  /  iXK  luifil.  Ybk  hatv  the  miuj  of  a  siaUsmi' 
-  .ijr  .:;<:iA.  -rtli  '^ilnvid.  fr.vf  asjinsl  avarUe.  mUr  of  all  Ihirf. 

fL^^nJin:  ,;•'  ,-ir.vtitaiti/i.  x-if   .flu    usf  p-ospirity    Vill,  ani  ".: 


His  I 


mbri  i] 


'elDl 


}  this  Book 


ir  his  tempo- 


Hl^ 


r;i:»otet  siinJi  veij-  low  with  other  nriiers.  Pliny.  X.  H.  9.  35.  ;*. 
r.J  Veil.  pKerc.  1.  9.  accuse  him  specially  of  avaiice  and  vensliiv. 
hu  is  in  strange  contradiction  10  Horace's  panegiric.  in  which  such 
r«4  is  li;(i  on  bis  (retdom  from  thes*  particular  vices.  The  ]>ublic 
.ijoe  van  ha-dly.  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  hive  endorsed  the  accuM 
.T.i.  iir  the  boldness  of  meeting;  I.olUm'  calumniators  on  their  own 
;onad  would  have  raised  ridicule  rather  than  symjathy,  Somethi[ig 
.  doubt  must  be  deducted  from  Velleii.s"  ttstimn'ny  on  the  score  of  Iti 
irtuiity  to  Tiberius,  whose  enmity  Lollius  had  specially  incuned 
■Krt.  Tib.  1],  ij'  ;  and  Tliny  would  very  likely  have  follow^  Vcileius, 
ut  l.ollius,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  Germ.in  campaign,  con- 
niini  in  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  Augu-tus,  as  is  shown  by  the 
cl  tbit  he  was  sent  by  him  to  the  East  as  the  eompnion  and  adviser 
bis  j;r»riiisooCuasi;iesM  m  e.,-^,  1,  TXic  Vsant  ot  LnUlui"  oimtaign 
JSJ 
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on  Ihe  Rhiae  hsd  not  been  nninccessful ;  and  it  ii  likel;  enongh  that 
Hotuce  wodM  rash  to  the  rescue  of  a  friend  of  his  own  and  of  the 
emperor's,  against  whom,  in  the  moment  of  what  ma;  ba*e  seemed  a 
single  and  undetcivcd  failure,  the  world  had  begnn  to  breathe  graver 
charges,  possibly  snch  as  were  subsequently  shown  to  be  true,  bnt  such 
as  hi»  friends  in  Rome  could  still  ditcredit. 

Linel.  nefortsondaa,  not  a  direct  prohibition.in  which  arnte  Horace 

would  rather  say  'ne  credideris '  (see  on  i.  33.  I],  but  as  in  Epp.  :.  I. 
13  ('  Ac  ne  forte  loges  quo  me  duce  quo  lare  tuler:  NalUos  addictus 
iurare  in  verba  magistri  Quo  me  conqne  rapit  tempestas  deferor  bospes ' ; 
cp.  Sat.  1. 1.80),  giving  the  negative  purpose  of  the  foUowing  statement. 
'To  prevent  jour  fancying,  as  perhaps  yon  might,  that  my  poetry  will 
die,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  fame  of  other  lyric  poets.'  Tlie  preamble 
serves  to  connect  tlie  discourse  on  lyric  poetry  with  the  stanzas  about 
Lollius  personalty.  '  Lest  you  should  undervalue  an  Ode  from  me,  I  will 
proceed  "  preiiura  dicere  mimeri  ".' 

2.  longa  aon&ntam ;  3.  30. 10  '  qoa  violcns  obstiepit  Aniidus,'  4. 14. 
J5  foil..  Sat.  1,  1.58. 

3.  non  ante  volKatai  per  artM :  the  plural,  of  the  rules  of  an  art. 
'  VolgBlas,'  latber  '  known  to  the  world,'  in  its  products,  than  '  divulged  ' 
as  secrets  to  a  special  artist ;  but  there  is  intended  to  be  a  certain  mystical 
air  about  the  wonls,  a  suggestion  of  Ihe  metaphor  of  3. 1.  ),  3  'carmina 
non  prim  Audita  musarum  sacerdos,'  &c.  The  words  qualify  Ihe  whole 
clause  '  quae  natus  ad  Autidum  •  .  verba  loqnor,'  &c., '  verba  socianda 
chordis'  being  merely  a  periphrans  for  lyrical  poetry,  and  there  being 
the  usual  antithesis  between  his  birth-place  and  his  claim.  It  is  Latin 
lyric  poetry  which  he  professes  to  have  invented,  or  popolarlied,  as  he 
puts  it,  when  he  is  speaking  more  responsibly  in  Epp.  t.  19  '  Ostendi 
Latio  .  .  volgavi.' 

5.  UaeoniuB ;  1. 6.  3,  the  adjectival  form  of '  Maeonides.'  Tradition 
was  divided  on  the  question  whether  Homer  was  so  called  as  literally  a 
son  of  Maeon,  or  only  as  a  Lydian. 

6.  latent,  are  hidden  from  sight,  foi^otlen. 
7-  Ceas  ;  I.  1 .  38,  Ihe  Muse  of  Simonides. 

Aloael  minaoea,  the  poems  in  which  he  attacked  Mytsilns  and 
other  tyrants  of  Mitylene.    '  Pugnas  et  exaclos  lyrannos,'  a.  tj.  Jo-Ji. 

8,  Stealohori  gravaa  Cunenae.  To  us  who  do  not  possess  his 
poems,  the  epithet  is  hest  interpreted  by  Quintil.  lo.  I.  6}  *  Stesichomm 
quam  sit  ingeiiio  validus  materiac  quoque  ostenderunt,  maxima  bella  et 
ctarissimos  caneotcm  duces  et  epid  carminis  onera  l^n.  va.<e3o[>«lM?3^. 
Reddit  cnim  personis  in  agendo  MtrmWoopeuioopft  4*iv\a.\[i*i\Je*-'«=-'™*- 
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9.  Iu8it»  as  valfcd',  of  light  and  playfbl  poetry.  It  cootrasts  with 
the  dignity  of  Stesichorus  and  the  passion  of  Sappho,  see  oo  i.  3a.  a. 

11.  comxniasi,  confided  as  secrets.  Sat.  2.  i.  30  'Ille  velnt  fidis 
arcana  sodalibns  olim  Credebat  libris.'  '  She  told  her  secret  to  the  lute. 
And  yet  its  chords  with  passion  thrill/  Conington. 

12.  Aeoliae;  3.  13.  24. 

IS  foil.  Horace  passes  from  the  defence  of  Ijrric  poetry  as  contrasted 
with  epic,  to  the  power  of  verse  generally.  He  employs  a  variety  of 
forms  to  express  the  central  thought,  viz.  that  the  persons  and  deeds 
which  are  Homer*s  theme,  had  their  counterparts  in  the  age  before  him, 
as  worthy  of  record  as  they,  yet  which  all  perished  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  *  Non  sola,'  *primusvc,*  *non  semel,'  *non  solus,'  *non 
primus.'     Then  the  same  thought  b  stated  affirmatively  in  ▼.  25. 

13-16.  The  construction  is  *  non  sola  arsit  crines,  mirata  et  aumm 
cultusque  et  comites,'  '  que '  coupling  the  things  more  closely  connected, 
'  et  .  .  et  *  those  which  are  more  distinct,  '  his  dress  and  his  suite.' 

14.  crines;  i.  15. 14. 

16.  Xiacaena.  The  epithet  recalls  the  whole  story  of  the  Trojan 
war.  It  would  not  have  been  in  place  a  stanza  later;  but  here  the 
complete  identification,  as  though  he  had  said  *■  Homer's  Helen,*  helps 
the  transition. 

17.  Teucep  ;  i.  ic.  24,  Hom.  II.  13.  313  h%  Aptffrw  'AxoiSn^  ro^oavrQ. 
Cydonio,  Cretan,  a  perpetual  epithet,  i.  15.  17  *  calami  spicula 

Cnosii,'  Virg.  E.  10.  59  *  torquere  Cydonia  comu  Spicula.'     Cydon  or 
Cydonia  was  an  important  city  of  Crete ;  Herod.  3.  44,  Thuc.  a.  35. 

18.  non  semel  Ilios,  not  referring,  as  Hitter  and  others  have  taken 
it,  to  any  legend  of  two  sieges  of  Troy,  but  meaning  'the  siege  of  Troy 
was  not  unprecedented.'  *  A  Troy,'  a  city  as  great  as  Troy,  has  often 
stood  as  long  a  siege. 

21.  He  passes  from  the  gallantry  of  attack  to  that  of  defence;  from 
Grecian  heroes  to  Trojan. 

26.  illacrimabiles,  '  where  none  can  weep  for  them.'  The  adjective 
is  used  actively  in  2.  14.  6. 

27.  nrgentur  nocte,  as  of  a  tomb  lying  heavj'  on  them  ;  I.  24.  5. 

28.  sacro,  he  is  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  of  Bacchus,  of  Mercury,  the 
'  Musarum  sacerdos,'  who  can  confer  immortality  by  his  poetry ;  *sacrare 
plcctro,'  I.  26.  II,  'Caelo  Musa  beat,'  4.  8.  29. 

20  foil.  He  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  preceding  stanzas,  and  applies 
it  to  the  special  case  of  Lollius.  *  The  pre- Homeric  heroes  are  dead  and 
forgotten,  and,  being  forgotten,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
they  were  heroes  or  cowards?  We  will  not  allow  such  a  mistake  to 
occur  again  now.'  In  the  words  paullum  sepultae,  &c.,  both  the  par- 
ticiples really  beVong  tc^MaXV^  Vo  \»o\^  ^\j>:iiXaxv\.vi^!&.    *  If  you  hide  them 
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(L  e.  do  not  give  them  fame  through  poetty),  nloor  diffcn  little  from 
cowardice,  lo  toon  a>  they  ire  both  in  the  enve.'  The  appropriation  of 
a  participle  to  each  EDbatantive  ii  only  a  poetical  artifice  Id  obtain  point 
and  preciscneu  in  loond.  We  gain  ^m  il  the  additional  suggestion  of 
the  equiTalencEoTthe  two  conditions.  '  All  colons  are  alike  in  the  dacli'; 
'  buried  in  oblivioQ,  bnried  in  the  graTc,  tiiere  i»  little  difleirnce  in  the 
condiliooi,  even  if  the  things  in  question  are  as  fiv  apart  as  valonr  and 
cowardice.*  On  Horace's  practice  of  dividing  between  two  subjects 
qualities  which  are  meanl  to  be  attributed  to  botli,  see  on  9.  10.6, 1. 11.  I, 
I.  15.  18,  10,  3.  4. 18,  Epod.  5.  37.  BentlejF,  miniDg  this  explanation, 
finds  great  ditficnlty  in  the  text,  complaining  thai  'sepuUae'  is  super- 
fIuon3.  '"  Forgotten  viitoe  differs  little  from  baiencn."  but  if  jon  Sub' 
stitnte  "bnried  baseness,"  ^e  point  of  the  comparison  is  gone.'  He 
ingeniously  proposed  to  remedy  it  by  reading  'taertia,' ablative,  'Virtue, 
if  concealed  by  [the  poet's]  remissness,  is  as  though  it  were  buried.' 
iii«rtia«,  '  cowardice  '1  see  on  3.  5,  36. 

31.  ailebo ;  cp,  4.  8.  i.  Some  good  MSS.  read  'uleri.'  There  is  a 
similar  variance  between  ■  perire '  and  '  peribit '  in  v.  5a. 

S3,  impima,  without  sn  effort  to  resist  it. 
aarpere  is  not  insppropriate,  as  describing  the  action  ofobliviones,' 
'wearing  away,"  obliterating  feature  after  feature ' ;  bat  it  is  intended 
specially  to  recall  the  'tooth  '  of  envy.     Od.  4.  3.  16,  Epod.  6.  IJ,  Epp. 
I.  18.  Bi,  Clc  pro  Balb.  16  'maledico  dente  carpere.' 

llTJdAi  obllTloiMa ;  cp. '  taciiiimitnsinvlda,'4.  8. 13,  but  it  Implies 
here  that  if  Lollins  U  forgotten,  it  will  be  the  result  of  envious  de- 
traction. 

S4  foil.  On  the  general  relation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ode  to  Loltius' 
historical  character  see  Introd. 

SG.  ranun  pradena.  This  and  the  following  verse  seem  to  imply 
'  the  qualities  of  a  commander,'  and  to  have  special  Ihongh  delicaie 
TeTereoce  to  Lollius'  military  disaster.  '  Foresight,  and  a  mind  not  (o  be 
thrown  off  its  balance  either  by  success  or  temporaiy  failDre.' 

87.  '  Quicli  lo  punish  greed  and  wrong  in  others,  and  proof  itself 
again Bt  the  universal  temptation.' 

abatiiMna  peomilaa,  the  Greek  relative  genitive  for  the  Latin 
ablative,  as  'sceleris  purus,"  1.  jj.  i. 

89.  ooiuul  non  tmliu  amnl.  Cp.  j.  1.  17  foil.  'Viitos  repalsae 
nescia  sordidae  Intaminatis  fnlget  honoribus.  Nee  snmit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  populans  auree ' ;  see  note  [bete.  Il  is,  in  a  Roman  metaphor, 
the  Stoic  paradox  that  the  wise  man  is  always  a  king,  and  it  has  the 
more  point  that  Lollius  bas  actually  been  consul; — 'not  thai  one  year 
only,  but  always.'  There  is  no  dtlhcQlty.  so  far,  in  the  snbatantivea, 
■vindex,'  'consul,'  as  applied  to  'snimu^'  and  not  to  the  man  himiclf; 
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no  more  than  in  the  passage  just  qnoted,  where  '  virtue,' >■'  the  TirtnoBS 
man/  is  said  to  be  always  consul.  Bentley  has  *  collected  a  number  of 
similar  instances  from  all  Latinity ; '  animus  luds  contemptor,'  Virg.  Aen. 
9.  305,  'animus  liberator/  'camifex,'  ' proscriptor/  &c.  Cp.  Sat  I. 
4.  18  '  animi  .  .  raro  ac  perpauca  loqnentis.'  But  the  expression  be- 
comes harsh  and  embarrassed  when  the  mind  is  said  to  be  a  *  consul  of 
more  than  one  year/  by  virtue  of  its  behaviour  as  a  judge.  Ritter  thinks 
that  this  was  softened  by  a  consciousness  in  the  poet  and  his  readers  of 
the  current  etymology  of  *  consul '  as  -  'qui  bene  consulit,'  Varr.  L.L.  5. 8a 
At  any  rate  the  harshness  is  softened  by  the  distance  of  the  words  from 
*  animus.'  With  '  consul  *  we  take  up  the  notion  of  LoUius,  himself  the 
ex-consul  y  and  cease  to  feel  that  we  are  speaking  of  his  mind,  not  of  him. 

40-44.  sod  quoties  . .  arma.  '  Sed  quoties '  answering  to  'non  unios 
anni/  '  consul,  not  of  one  year,  but  in  perpetuity,  so  often  as,*  &&, 
'  quoties  *  being  understood  before  the  second  and  third  clauses.  Orelli 
compares  3.  24.  40  foil,  where  *si,'  and  4.  8.  31  foil,  where  *sic/  are 
similarly  omitted.  Of  the  Scholiasts  Porph.  alone  takes  the  stanza  in  a 
different  way,  making  '  explicuit  .  .  victor  *  the  apodosis  to  *  quoties 
index  .  .  praetulit  .  .  reiecit.*  '  So  often  as  on  the  judgment-seat  it  resists 
the  temptations  of  expediency  and  bribery,  it  is  a  conqueror  as  much  as 
if  it  were  scattering  foemen  in  real  battle.*  The  construction  is  not  any 
easier,  and  the  flow  of  the  lines  is  less  easy,  than  if  *  sed  quoties '  gave 
at  once  the  full  antithesis  to  '  non  unius  anni,'  and  started  us  on  a  fresh 
thought ;  but  Porph.  seems  to  be  followed,  among  recent  editors,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  punctuation,  by  Keller  and  Mr.  Munro.  The 
question  is  partly  mixed  up  with  the  further  doubt  as  to  the  reference  of 
the  whole  stanza.  Porph.'s  construction  b  only  admissible  on  the  view 
(which  OrcUi  supports)  that  it  refers  entirely  to  Lollius'  civil  life,  his 
conduct  as  a  '  index  selectus*  (Sat.  i.  4.  123),  the  last  two  lines  being 
metaphorical.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  Lollius,  and  seeing  how  lightly  his  military  exploits  would  in  that  case 
be  passed  over,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  double-edged  compliment  to 
speak  of  him  as  *  a  great  conqueror,'  with  the  tacit  addition  of  *  meta- 
phorically and  in  a  moral  sense.' 

44.  expliouit,  much  like  *  expedivit/  'has  carried  safely  through.' 
Livy  has  'explicare  fugam,'  1.  30. 

45  to  end.  A  picture  of  the  ideal  '  wise  man ' ;  cp.  2.  2.  17.  Horace 
at  once  holds  it  out  for  Lollius'  own  contemplation,  and  suggests  to  his 
calunmiators  that  such  had  been  Lollius'  real  bearing  in  his  province. 
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Ode  X. 

*  The  day  will  comiy  LtgurinuSy  when  your  youthful  good  looks  will 
pass  awayy  and  you  will  repent  that  you  ever  gave  yourself  such  airs  on 
the  strength  of  them  ^ 

M«tz» — Second  Asclepiad, 

Line  2.  pluma,  'down/  of  the  first  beard.  No  other  instance  of  the 
Qse  is  quoted.  Dacier  understood  it  asa<penna,' '  when  your  youthful 
pride  shall  take  to  itself  wings.'     Bentley  wished  to  read  *■  bruma.* 

superbiae  is  the  dative  with  '  veniet/  and  probably,  as  the  colloca- 
tion  shpws,  also  with  '  insperata,'  '  shall  come  to  thy  pride,  though  it 
dreams  not  of  it.' 

3.  deoiderint,  i.  e.  shall  have  been  cut,  the  sign  of  manhood. 


ODB   XI. 

*  My  wine  is  ready ,  and  we  are  all  astir  preparing  the  feast ;  for  it  is 
the  Ides  of  Aprils  Maecenai  birthday,  Come^  then^  Phyllis^  and  keep 
it  with  me  ;  never  mind  Telephus,  What  are  such  ambitious  loves  to 
you  ?  Come,  thou  last  of  my  flames  {it  shall  be  so,  I  swear\  come,  and 
let  us  sing  together.^ 

Compare  3.  28,  where  he  invites  Lyde  to  spend  the  Neptunalia  with 
him.  The  point  of  this  Ode  seems  to  lie,  not  in  the  invitation  to 
Phyllis,  which  is  only  an  incident  of  the  holiday-keeping,  but  in  the 
occasion,  Maecenas'  birthday. 

Whether  the  Ode  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  leading  Odes  of  the 
Book  is  perhaps  more  than  we  can  say ;  but  it  characterizes  fitly  the 
relations  of  the  poet,  and  his  early  patron  at  that  time. 

See  Introd.  to  the  Book,  pp.  103,  106. 

Line  1.  Alban  ranked  among  the  better  Italian  wines;  Sat.  a.  8.  16, 
It  was  a  strong  wine  that  bore  a  good  deal  of  keeping. 

8.  apium;  i.  36.  1 6,  a.  7.  24.  For  the  dative  of  the  genmdlve  ^e. 
Madv.  §  415. 
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4.  vis,  a  'quantity*;  so  in  prose  Cic.  Tnsc.  5.  3a  'magna  vis  aori 
argentique.* 

5.  orines  religata  means  '  \^ith  her  hair  bound  in  a  knot  *  (i.  5. 11, 
2.  II.  33);  so  that  'qua*  must  be  constructed  with  *  fhlges,*  or  rather, 
we  must  understaad  from  'crinea  religata  folges*  that  the  hair  was  to 
be  garlanded  as  well  as  tied  in  a  knot. 

fiilgea,  either  the  future  of  the  archaic  form  '  fnlgo-is,'  Viig.  Aen.  6. 
827  'quem  fulgere  cemis/  or  the  present  of  the  more  common  verb, 
meaning  *  with  which  you  always  look  so  well.* 

6.  ridet,  said  of  anything  pleasant  and  cheerful,  to  whatever  sense  it 
appeals.  CatuU.  64.  284,  of  a  pleasant  scent,  '  Queis  permnlsa  doraus 
iucundo  risit  odore  * ;  Ov.  Met.  15.  204,  of  bright  colours,  '  florumque 
coloribns  almus  Risit  ager* ;  Lucr.  5.  1003,  of  sparkling  water,  'riden- 
tibus  undis.* 

ara,  a  temporary  altar  of  tmf ;  3.  8.  3. 

7.  verbenia;  see  on  1.  19.  13. 

8.  spargier,  the  only  instance  in  the  Odes  of  this  archaic  fonn  of 
the  infin. 

9.  ounota  manus,  the  slaves  at  the  Sabine  farm. 

10.  puellae,  it  is  noticed  that  the  word  is  not  elsewhere  used  as^ 
*  ancillae,'  slave-girls. 

11.  trepidant,  as  though,  for  all  their  speed,  they  could  not  whirl 
the  smoke  up  the  chimney  fast  enough.  Cp.  '  obliquo  laborat  Lymphs 
fugax  trepidare  rivo,*  2.  3.  11.  % 

12.  vertioe,  ablative  of  the  manner,  '  in  a  whirling  column.'  It  is 
otherwise  understood  as  a  local  ablative,  either  »> '  in  vertioe  suo,'  Ritter, 
of  smoke  '  on  the  top '  of  a  spiral  flame,  or  «>  *  in  vertice  aedium.*  The 
genitive  in  this  latter  case  could  hardly  be  omitted. 

IS.  ut  noria,  the  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  statement ;  see  on 
4.  9.  I. 

tamen,  '  so  much  your  eyes  will  tell  you ;  still,  as  you  may  not 
know  what  the  cause  of  all  the  preparations  is.* 

15.  Veneris  marinae;  3.  26.  5,  and  cp.  i.  4.  5.  Venus  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  spring  ('It  Ver  et  Venus*),  and  especially  with  the 
month  of  April  (sec  Ov.  Fast.  4,  especially  vv.  14,  60,  61,  85  foil.),  the 
name  of  which  was  often  wrongly  derived  from  &.tpp6iy  d^po&'n;. 

16.  findit,  with  reference  to  the  etymology  of  *Idus,*  *the  division* 
of  the  month. 

18.  ex  hao  luoe,  reckons  from  this  day  the  years  as  they  are  added 
to  his  tale ;  counts  them  by  this  day  ;  begins  a  new  year  on  this  day. 

21.  Telephum ;  see  on  1. 13.  1.  3.  19,  Introd. 

22.  non  tuae  aortia,  *■  not  of  your  condition,' '  in  a  different  rank  from 
you ' ;  it  quaVihes  ^  luveiv^m,^  nov^  ^M^dVv^'  v(h.ich  has  its  own  adjectives. 

a88 
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*  He  is  oat  of  your  sphere,  and  he  has  found  a  love  that  salts  his 
tastes.' 

25.  There  is  a  half-comic  irony  in  the  array  of  mythological  instances 
of  the  folly  of  misplaced  ambition.  Cp.  Od.  i.  16,  2.  4,  £pod.  3.  The 
practical  moral  drawn  is  the  same  as  that  drawn  by  the  Chorus  from 
lo's  sufferings,  Aesch.  Pr.  V.  890  rd  lerjMffm  tcoB*  kawrbv  dpiarthtt 
fuuepf, 

27.  gravatiui  -s '  indignatns/  '  ill-brooking.' 

34.  oondiaoe,  ' learn  a  song/  to  sing  when  you  come;  or,  more 
probably,  as  though  she  were  already  present,  *  let  me  teach  you.' 
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*  Winter  is  past,  and  Spring  reigns  again,  77ie  ice  is  gone,  the 
srvailcw  builds ,  shepherds  sing  their  songs  in  the  open  air,  Come^  then, 
VergiliuSf  and  inaugurate  the  thirsty  season  with  a  auk  of  the  best  wine 
I  can  get  you.  But  you  shall  not  come  empty  handed ;  you  bring  the 
ointment  if  I  find  the  wine.  Above  all,  come  with  a  mind  void  of  care^ 
and  prepared  for  free  enjoyment^ 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Ode  centres  in  the  question  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Is  it  a  playfhl  letter  actually  sent  by  Horace  on  some 
occasion  to  the  great  poet,  and  published  six  years  after  his  death,  not 
so  much  for  its  intrinsic  merits  as  for  its  reminiscences  of  their  friend- 
ship ?  On  this  theory  (and  it  is  held  by  Dill',  and  was  held  by  Bentley), 
We  may  expect  to  find  allusions  in  it  which  are  now  unintelligible, 
though  they  would  probably  be  well  understood  by  Maecenas  and  the 
many  sarvivors  of  the  literary  circle  in  which  Virgil  and  Horace  met. 
Doring;  who  also  takes  this  view,  points  out  that  the  images  of  the  first 
three  stanzas  have  a  special  appropriateness  as  addressed  to  a  poet,  and 
the  poet  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
.of  the  theory,  apart  from  the  absence  of  any  tradition  on  the  subject  (for 
the  Scholiasts  all  imagine  some  other  Vergilius  to  be  intended),  lie  in 
expressions  of  v.  15  '  iuvenum  nobilium  cliens^'andv.  25  '  studium  lucri.* 
Of  course  these  can  be  disposed  of  as  covering  meanings  to  which  we 
have  lost  the  key  ;  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  imagine  any  possible  meanings. 
'Pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,'  is  exactly  the  style  in  which  Horace 
wonld  address  one  of  his  ordinary  friends  engaged  vol  ^^^  ^^TossfsoL 
pnnaits  of  the  day;  bat  what  can  \l  meaxi  «A<^s«iisni  \oN\s^*^    ^^^ 

T  >^ 
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cannot  rally  Teler  ii  lo  ihe  piopoMd  exdunge  of  trine  for  najd,  ud  ata  I 
it  to  man,  ■  D^t  haggle  about  lite  bugsiii.'  *laTciHUD  DobfiDa  ] 
dieni,'  'k>ui,  ii  mitiiriil  enough  and  com]i1iinenUT7  oiungb,  vIkdiim 
ipecUl  'invenct  nnbils.'  as  Dmsna  and  Tibeiiiu,  src  in  Hotut'i 
poetical  ityaei,  *licn  ihc  fuel  of  ihe  dependency  is  Doloiions,  and  * 
point  ii  the  nobility,  in  Che  bcit  senw,  of  the  paCrans  ;  bol  alwhxt  pni^ 
of  Virgil's  lile  coiihl  il  ha>e  sounded  lilie  a  complimenl  1  M*cle3K  <^ 
content  with  the  &hr<Uabl'i  suggcilion  tha  Aiignslus  and  Moeani'  ^- 
tbe  'inrenei';  hut  he  can  scaicety  hr  e  really  thooghi  tliii  ibc 
pouibilily  of  such  m  Mpteision  was  proved  by  Horace's  alli:? 
Augustas  MuicDii  '  in  i.  i.  41.  There  i^,  pcihaps,  a  small  indJcaQiK 
that  the  Ode  wu  wriUen  near  the  same  tiiue  as  the  last,  in  the  panlltl 
expresiioni  'Ut  timen  noib  <|UibnsiLdvoc(  sGindiis,'  11.  13,  'Adqnr  1 
«  properas  gandia,'  11.  ji.  The  nse  of '1  ittdia'  i*  snffictattlj  naasnd 
to  be  noticeable,  nnrl  \a  occur  lo  a  writer's  mind  n  second  time,  but  iec 
likelji  tu  have  been  icptalc]  al  a  distance  of  time.  The  Scboliasis aoii 
insenpliuiii  of  MsS,  v-all  Vergilios  ■ungnmlaiiiu!,"  ■n,«valor,'  'a^o- 
tialor,'  'mciicus  Ncronum.'  All  look  as  if  Ihey  were  inferences  more 
or  ll.■!^  cliimsv  from  ii.iids  of  the  Oiie  itself;  but  the  general  impression, 
in  ii]>ilc  of  the  Icmptalion  to  identify  him  with  the  only  well-knoai; 
ViTRilius,  that  he  was  a  ilifferent  and  later  person,  ts  of  some  value. 

The  siibslancc  of  the  Ode  is  very  parallel  10  one  of  Catnllus  ii,i\  in 
which  be  bids,  Fabullos  come  to  supper,  and  bring  with  him  all  the 
materials  save  the  unguent,  which  ^lc  will  supply  himEelf,  and  which  lie 
promises  shall  be  so  delicious  thai  Fahullus  will  wish  that  he  were  all 


T^^vn—l'ourlk  Asdipiad, 

l.ine  1.  veriH  comltes,  the  north  winds,  as  appears  from  the  'epithei 
'Thraciac,'  the  designation  of  the  Greek  potts  tor  the  wind,  which 
to  them  really  blew  from  Thrace ;  diru  'S.^fi)iot<li,  Aesch.  Ajjam,  191, 
Columella  (11,  1.  2i1  si^aks  of  the  north  winds  as  blowing  generally 
for  a  month  from  Feb.  !0.  and  as  bearing  the  name  of  '  Omithiac,'  '  turn 
et  hirnn,Io  vcnil.'     Cp,  v,  5, 

temperant,  'calm'  the  sea,  al^er  its  winter  disturbance. 

6,  infetii  avis.  It  is  dilhcult  to  say  whether  Ihe  swallow  i'Epp,  1, 
7,  1,1  'Cum  Zcphyiis  . .  et  hirundine  prima')  or  the  nightingale  yipm 
i(7T(Xot  liitfli-fvrot  dijJon',  Sapph.  Kr.  42".  is  meant.  The  legend  is  told 
in  various  ways,  some  poets  making  I'rocne  the  mother  of  Itys,  and 
sotnc  i'hilomeU;  see  Conin^on,  Vii^,  E,  C.  iS.  As  Ovid  tells  it  at 
J!>3 
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length  (Met.  6.  424  foll.)»  Procne  was  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  kipg  of 
Athens  ('  Cecropiae  domns,'  y.  6),  and  married  to  Tereus^  a  Thracian 
prince.  To  avenge  her  sister  Philomela,  whom  he  had  outraged »  she 
served  up  to  her  husband  the  flesh  of  their  child  Itys,  and  when  he 
would  have  taken  vengeance  on  her,  the  sisters  were  changed,  one  into 
a  swallow,  the  other  into  a  nightingale,  Tereus  himself  into  a  hoopoe. 

7.  male,  with  *  ulta,'  *  cruelly,'  *  unnaturally.' 
barbaras  regain.  The  plural  generalizes,  an  act  of  lust  such  as 
barbarian  princes  used  to  commit;  the  poetical  transference  of  the 
epithet  from  'regum'  to  'libidines,'  does  not  separate  it  from  the 
princes,  but  connects  it  more  closely  with  their  acts.  They  were  true 
barbarians :  their  acts  were  those  of  barbarians. 

11.  deum,  Pan. 
nigri,  covered  with  black  woods ;  '  nigris  Erymanthi  silvis,'  i.  ai .  7. 
Erymanthus  is  one  of  the  'hills  of  Arcadia';  others  are  Lycaeus,  i., 
17.  2,  Macnalus,  Virg.  E.  8.  a  a. 

14.  pressum  Calibns;  i.  ao.  9,  i.  51.  9. 
ducere;  i.  17.  aa. 

15.  iuvenom  nobilium  cliena ;  see  Introd. 

17.  nardi  parvus  onyx.  *  Onyx  *  is  properly  a  kind  of  marbfe  or 
alabaster,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  human  nail ; 
then  a  cup  or  box,  first,  of  this  material ;  lastly,  it  would  seem,  of  any 
material.  See  Prop.  4.  10.  a  a  'murreus  onyx';  *unguenta  optime  ser- 
vantur  in  alabastris,'  Plin.  N.  H.  13.  3;  cp.  the  dkdfioffrpov  fivpov 
vdp9ov  wtOTnajs  of  St.  Mark  14,  3.  Dill'.,  who  explains  *  studium  lucri ' 
in  V.  a5  of  the  bargain  between  the  wine  and  the  nard,  quotes  the 
story  in  the  Gospels,  as  showing  the  costliness  of  the  nard  ('  300  de- 
narii'« between  £g  and  £10),  for  which  he  also  refers  to  Pliny  la.  a6, 
13.  2,  16.  59. 

18.  Solpioiis  horreifl.  *  Horrea '  were  *  store-houses '  of  any  kind ; 
see  on  3.  a 8.  7.  Here  the  reference  is  either  to  vaults  where  wine  was 
to  be  bought,  or,  less  likely,  to  the  store-houses  in  which,  in  later  times, 
we  hear  of  persons  keeping  their  property  of  various  kinds  for  which 
they  had  not  room  at  home.  The  name  *  Sulpiciis '  would  refer  to  the 
original  erector  of  the  buildings,  or  possibly,  as  Orelli  thinks,  to  the 
possessor,  the  produce  of  whose  farm  and  vineyard  was  disposed  of  in 
this  way.  Orelli  quotes  an  inscription  which  makes  mention  of  some 
*  horrea  Galbana,'  which  would  probably  be  the  same  as  the  '  Sulpicia,' 
since  *  Galba '  was  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Sulpicia ;  and  Porph.  asserts 
that  the  name  *  Galbae  horrea '  belonged  in  his  time  to  a  certain  store 
of  wine  and  oil,  &c.  The  form  < Sulpiciis'  is,  as  Orelli  points  out, 
regular.  Cp. '  Comeliae,  Inliae,  leges ' ;  *  Xicinia  atcia^'  Cva.  ^x^C^c^^^kx  , 
3-  13. 

T  1  "^^^ 


itjrS  mrfrjyers,  Ljit.  I  have  my  rartngc.  lis 
■  a'j  av*.».  _»■</  a-ntlii  fain  hiJc  it,  and  drink  aiti 
rr.  Zjtjv  Imrmi  dnur  from  your  -wrtHklti ;  lur  Mil 
I  ysi.'irrj  h^'ng  ia^i  ycur  ycmtk.  Ii1>ert  is  thi 
jmJtr,  She  i-harms  Trhi^k  nzaJe  you  lecond  only  ti 
,  uii  Siid  in  her  primi.  -L-kili  you  live  on  for  ever,  fo) 


hich  he  . 


L  and  iTimcd  het  d< 


mplsined  of  Lvce's  hi_[,'li 
nee  loo  long. 


lddj  .  .  Til  formoak.    Tberc  can  harrllif  but  be  a  pliv 
f  die  lno  antilhetial  words  '  lis.' '  ris.' 
in  geni*. '  keeps  tigil  on  hei  beaBCifiil  cbeeks.'  Probablv 
of  Soph.  .\l1t.  7^'  'EpAT  <in'AiT#  fAAx^"  ^^  '^  ^laAaJcaii 


'.  Importuuiu,  '  rndeli,'  '  ruth  leal  y,'  very  like  'improbns'  u 


e  force,  ancj  shows  [he 
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ts  . .  te.     'Te'  in  both  cueihai  to  do  dooble  duty,  m  tbe  obJL'ct 
both  of '  refngit '  and  of '  torpaoL' 

12.  OKpltis  nl7M.  Qaintil.  8.  6.  17  givei  tliii  u  «a  inttance  of  a 
harah  metaphor :  '  daia  id  ett  a  looginqna  siroilitndine  docta  transUlio.' 
He  U  ipeaking  of  oratory  nUher  than  poetry,  and  the  metaphor  has  a 
ipecial  appiophaleneii  here,  ai  giving  another  unage  of  wintei ;  bat,  as 
Hacleane  obiervea,  It  is  mfficientljr  obTioni  to  be  cuirent  in  all  languages. 

13.  Ooae  pttrpunw;  Sat.  i.  ).  101;  se«  Faley'snote  on  Prop.  i. 
1.3.  A  mnch- valued  silk,  of  light  ganz;  texture,  from  the  looms  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Sporades  jud  S.  W.  of  Halicamassns.  It  is  now  called 
Stspchio,  a  coemption,  il  is  said,  of  It  tA»  Kat,  as  Stamboul  of  h  riy 

14.  oari,  'predous,'  'costlj';  Ov.  A.  A.  3.  tag  'Vo*  quoqnc  non 
caris  aures  onetate  lapillis.'  This  is  the  reading  of  V  and  Act.,  who 
interprets  '  gemmanim  pretiis.'    Some  good  MSS.  have  '  clari.' 

16.  notla  oondita  faatia  Inoltult.    The  words  convey  a  doable 
notion :  the  years  which  are  gone  are  stored  safely  where  they  cannot  be 
got  back  again,  and  where  all  can  read  the  record  of  their  number, 
faatia,  (he  calendar. 

15.  iUina,  iUina,  of  the  Lyce  I  remember.    Cp.  the  nse  of  '  Lignri- 

20.  (ttrpoerat,  a  colloquial  syncopated  form  of  '  (nnipnentt ' :  cp. 
Sal.  ].  3.  183,  'surpile';  and  see  on  Od.  1 .  36.  S. 

21.  '  Who  reigoeil  in  Cinara's  stead,  a  fair,  fair  bee,  queen  of  sweet 
arts,' Conington.  '  Felix '  — fUlnu/Ki, '  quam  ut  divam  ac  dominam  tus- 
piciebam.'  For  Cinara  see  Appendix  L  'Post  Cinaram'  may  only 
mean  'afier,'  in  order  of  precedence,  as  'post  Cbloen,'  3.  9.  6.  Bcntlcy 
was  the  first  to  take  '  nota  artium  gratatnm '  together,  on  the  analogy 
of  'notus  in  fratres  aoimi  patenii,'  1.  a.  6,  'et'  being  — 'etiam.'  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  particle  is  haidly  needed.  If  we  separate 
'  nota '  from  '  artiam,'  it  must  be  taken  more  closely  with  '  felix  post 
Cinaram  ' ;  they  will  combine  the  '  Fersaium  rege  beatior '  and '  Romana 
clarior  Ilia'  of  3.  9,  4,  8.  In  any  ca«  '  felix'  agree*  with  'quae,'  sc. 
'Lyce,'  not  with  '  facies,'  which  is  only  substituted  for  it  in  tbe  last 
clause.  Cp.  Epod.  5.  73  '  Vare  .  .  O  multa  flctorum  caput '  with  '  artium 
(acies'i  if  it  be  BO  taken,  cp.  4. 1.  15 'centum  pueraitium.'  Tbe'artes' 
are  well  explained  by  the  Comm.  Cmq. :  '  aitiom  giatamm  faciet  dicitnr 
quae  oculis,  nutu  superciliomm,  cervicis  volubilitatc,  capitis  gratia, 
lotiui  dcnique  corporis  motu  placet.' 

24.  parnn,  'to  match  the  yean'  of  the  crow  j   '  annoia  comix,' 
3-  17-  13. 
20.  fervidl,  theii  bcarti  Kill  warm  with  youth  and  passion,  to 
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heighten  the  contrast  of  the  cold,  bnmt-ont  torch,  that  can  no  longer 
kindle  Iotc. 

28.  dilapaam.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  Acitn, 
though  the  MS.  authority  is  rather  in  fiiTonr  of  '  debipsam  * ;  the  con- 
fusion is  very  common.  As  Bentley  points  out,  the  difierence  of  the 
image  is  between  a  torch  bnmt  down  to  a  heap  of  ngly  ashes  ('  con* 
sompta  in  cinerem,*  Acr.),  and  of  one  '  tumbled  in  the  ashes ' ; — what 
ashes  it  is  not  quite  clear. 

Odb  XIV. 

'  How  can  senate  and  people  worthily  honour  thy  vtrtnes^  Angnsius, 
and  transmit  their  memory  to  all  time  t  The  triumphs  of  tho  Nero 
brothers f  of  Drusus  over  the  Vindelici,  the  Genauni  and  Brtuni^  of 
Tiberius  over  the  Rcuti^  are  all  owing  to  thy  auspices.  How  trrrihle 
was  Tiberius  in  the  pursuit ;  as  the  south  wind  on  the  waters,  or  as  the 
river  AufJus  ivhen  it  pours  in  a  torrent  from  the  hills  down  on  the 
plain.  Thine  were  the  plan  and  provision  of  the  campaign^  thine  its 
divinely-ordered  success^  for  the  victory  came  on  a  day  edreetdy  note- 
worthy for  thy  happy  fortune— just  fifteen  years  after  the  capture  of 
Alexamiria.  Thy  reign  has  been  a  series  of  triumphs,  and  now  aU  the 
world  is  at  thy  feet.* 

For  some  account  of  Tiberius*  campaign  in  B.  c.  15  see  Introd.  to 
the  Book. 

Line  1.  patrum . .  Quiritiom.  Horace  analyses  and  gives  a  poetical 
form  to  the  common  formula  for  the  authority  by  which  such  titles  or 
honours  would  be  conferred,  S.  P.  Q.  K. 

2.  plenis  ^  *  iustis/  *  adequate.*  No  heaping  upon  him  of  offices 
and  honorary  titles  will  be  sufficient  for  his  merits.  The  force  of  the 
adjective  must  overflow  on  the  other  clauses,  as  the  general  thought  is, 
*  how  can  we  adequately  honour  you  now,  or  secure  you  the  immortality 
of  honour  which  you  deserve  *  ?  A  genitive  of  the  object  with  *  munus  * 
is  not  common  ;  but  op.  i,  38.  3  *pulveris  exigui  munenu' 

4.  titulos,  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  public  buildings;  4.  8.  13. 
memorea  faatoa  ;  3.  17.  4. 

5.  aetemet,  an  archaic  word,  found  in  a  fragment  of  Varro. 

qua « 'over  the  whole  space  in  which.'  Ov.  Met.  i.  341  *qna  terra 
patet  fera  regnat  Erinnys,*  Virg.  Aen.  7.  99  *  nepotes  Onmia  sub  pedibns, 
qua  Sol  utrumque  recurrens  Aspicit  Oceanum  vertiqqe  regique  vide^ 

bunt.* 

294 
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h&bitkbllM  OTM,  a  tniulatioii  or  4  ohcmiiitrti. 

6.  mazlme  prlncipum,  not  al  though  '  princeps '  bid  yet  become 
a  general  title  For  1  niler  in  any  tine  or  people,  as  we  might  My 
'  greatest  of  princes,'  but  only  ■  hypeibolical  form  of  '  maxime  princeps.' 
It  is  himself  and  bit  own  office  that  ia  generalized :  Horace  cannot  con- 
ceive a  greater  than  liim  in  his  own  character.  For  the  title  '  princept ' 
see  on  I.  J.  50. 

7,  qnem  .  .  dldioero  .  .  quid  poeaea,  a  familiar  idiom  in  Greek, 
Soph.  O.  T.  15  ipat  liiw  ijicof  iXitoi  wpoiriiitta,  the  sabject  of  the  sub- 
ordinate verb  being  attracted  into  the  accnaativ^  as  thoagb  it  were  the 
direct  object  of  Ihe  leading  verb.  It  is  imitated  freqnently  by  Terence, 
u  in  Eon.  3.  5.  18  'me  norit  qoam  elq^s  liem,'  Madv.  |  439.  obs.  i. 
The  geiKral  eiprcsaion  'didicere  quid  posses'  answers  to  4.  4.  13-18 
'  sensere  quid  posset.' 

9.  mllito  tuo  ;  cp.  v.  33, 

10.  Goruunoa,  Breunoa,  two  Rhaetian  tribes.  Tbe  name  of  Ihe 
lint  is  thoDght  to  be  still  traced  in  tbe  Val  di  Nod,  wbich  nins  N.  W. 
from  the  valley  of  tbe  Adige  al  S.  Micbele,  half-way  belweca  Trent 
and  Botien  ;  the  second  in  tbe  name  of  Ihe  Brenner  Pass  itself,  and  the 
town  o(  Bnmecken. 

implaaidam,  a  word  not  fomid  berore  Horace. 

11.  Telooea,  moving  swiftly  from  place  to  place. 

13.  deleait,  a  word  specially  applicable  lo  the  forts  bail!  on  tbe 
brink  of  precipices  (v.  11)  1  so  that  it  has  here  something  of  tbe  effect 
of  a  zeugma,  though  it  is  a  asaal  word  for  '  dislodging'  an  enemy. 
Epp.  1. 1.  30. 

pluavioealmpllol.  'Quia  dnpla qoam dederantcladepcrcnlsisunt,' 
Porph..  'with  more  (ban  a  bare  requital  ("vicem  reddere"),'  'with  heavy 
interest.'  !t  corresponds  to  '  sine  clade,'  v.  jl.  Lambinos  understood 
it  as  — '  more  than  once.'  '  Plus'  —  *  plosqnam*;  cp.  1.  13.  30  '  snprema 
citiu*  die,'  'sooner  than  on  tbe  last  day.' 

14.  nuloT  NeronuiD,  Tiberins  ;  see  Introd.  to  the  Book. 

17.  apeetandiu  .  ■  qnjuitla,  AwfuiTTJi  .  .  £(r«f  a  brachylogy  less 
common  in  Latin  than  in  Greek.  For  Its  effect  in  bringing  the  relative 
clause  into  closer  relation  witb  the  leading  claose  we  may  compare  1. 
33.  1  'doleas  .  .  cur  praeniteat';  for  the  melhod  we  may  compare  v.  7 
of  this  Ode,  inasmuch  as  the  passive  'speclandos  quantis,'  &c.,  implies 
I  possible  active,  'spectare  aliquem  qnantis,'  Slc.  For  the  violation  of 
tbe  usual  ciesnra  see  lodei  of  Metres. 

18.  devota  morti  llbarae-^ 'libere,' they  gave  themselves  freely  lo 
death,  stood  lo  be  killed;  or '' the  death  of  freemen,' death  In  preference 
lo  bondage. 

19.  rulnl^  '  shocks,'  as  of  an  earthquake. 
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The  simile  is  i 
nhtiaacT  of  ihc  walcn.  tb«  finer  rudin  Bud 
wted.  Wc  need  not  |)icu  the  q>itlict  lo  b  ccw 
loo  logical  ditkinii  don,  u  thoogh  ii  woold  reqane  Urt  tlta* 
itionld  not  luire  conqiieml  tbe  lUeti.  lie  would  read  (aad  Mt  K 
npiiuiU  him'i  'iodooritiii.'  Tic  umik  dcprodi  enmmatii^j  (Baka 
lollcnr^,  the  cooslractioa  being  '  qnilis  Ausler  rzerccl  ondas  fil*  ■  -  BJi 
moHo]  liDpi|!tc  ha«Udm  rcxarr  tunnu,'  *iinpiger,*  Ac.,  grssnot^ 
■ffiin,  <jiulif^ii£  *  fuifiarct.' 

£t.  Misdaiil*  nubM,  'when  thr;  shinfr  tbroogh  the  toni  doiA' 
Th«  rxi'rrnlon  combiau.  in  ■  taguc  wny,  the  ideas  o(  the  d^V,  '•*■ 
I'ldadi  uc  sivcialljr  noticeable'  ilhe  time  nteanl  may  be  near  ete 
vqumiii :  ice  Diet.  Anl.  PUiiida,  s.  t.  AUronomia),  and  of  M>«7 
BVttfii/r,  'when  the  iln  ii  full  of  broken  clouds.*  Orelli  Uks  '«J» 
doite  *  of  their  opening  the  clouds,  i.  e.  lettttis  the  tain  £^L 

23.  vwxan  ;  3.  i.  3.    For  inf.  lee  App.  i.  5  j. 

at.  per  ignei.  Ikmliy.  a*  usual,  is  f:ii-  t),.-l[.-r  than  his  critics.  H» 
•mi  iiiii  ■■■:■'  ,  I  ■■■■,  M  ^  ,:  ,      >■!  .-.i;]!-  'enics,'  11  not  ok 

]ihorical  =  '  per  medium  artloicm  pu|^ac,'  Com.  Cruq.  One  class,  such 
as  Virgil's.  '  Dieriias  acies  mediosqae  per  ignes.'  Acn.  7.  296,  indicate  the 
■lirect  opposite,  for  they  rt/ei  lo  the  literal  fires  of  Troy;  and  Siliui' 
imitations  ^14.  175  and  15.  ^ijare  jost  the  same — the  fires  areas  liieijl 
as  the  swords.  The  other  class,  such  as  Horace's  own  '  per  mare  ■ . 
j-ers.ixa.(x.-r  ignes,' Epp.i.  1.43.  ■  ignes  Per  mcdios  flniio.quc  nienlW 
Sal,  3.  3.  ;6,  establish  the  proverbial  use  of  '  fire,'  as  one  3man<,' 
many  metaphors  of  eilrenie  dangers  or  obslacles ;  but  do  not  parallel 
the  sub!Ui1uIion  of '  to  tide  his  horse  through  tlie  middle  of  the  hre,'  for 
■  through  the  hottest  light,'  ^\'c  have  gone  too  far  in  the  scn;encc  »ilh 
unmet a]>horiciil  language,  to  tolerate  being  pulled  Dp  suddenly  by  1 
bold  metaphor.  The  fires  may  well  be  the  burning  villages  of  the 
Kacti  through  which  Tiberius  forced  his  way. 

25.  sio  volvitur.  The  simile  is  Homeric:  II,  5,  87.  Horace  par- 
ticulariies  the  river  of  bis  own  birth.place ;  sec  on  1.  u,  13. 

tauriformla.  according  to  the  common  representation  of  rivers  in 
poetical  language  and  in  «  otks  of  art  Lsee  Orelli's  and  Ritter's  notes) ; 
Kur,  Ion,  1 J16  c!r  raupf'^op^t' 5;i^a  Kt^ctdO  nr^,  Virg,  G.  4.  371  'Ht 
gcmiiia  auratus  tiurino  cotnua  Eiidanus,'  Aen.  8.  77  '  Corniget  llesperi- 
dum  lluvius  rcgnalor  aquarum,'  It  is  a  disputed  qneslion  whether  the 
original  idea  was  of  the  horn,  like  branchings  of  a  nta,  ot  of  its  violence, 
or  of  its  roaring;  fHfiwtit  ifSr.  ratipM,  Hom.  II,  II.  137,  of  the  Xaolbns. 
Cp.  '  longu  sonans,'  of  the  Aalidus,  4,  tj.  i.    But  whatever  was  its  origin, 
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Horace  probably  feeU  Ibe  image  nggeiled  hj  the  epithet  throogh  the 
following  lines;  to  that  tbere  a  almoit  «  umile  within  the  «mil«. 
Tilierini  is  tike  the  AofidDt  in  flood ;  the  Aniida*  i*  like  a  btiU  charg- 
ing down  the  mountain  lidet 

!S.  Daoni  Apnli;  3.  30,  to. 
pnteAult;  4.  3.  i«. 

2S.  medltatuT.  The  good  MSS.  are  divided  between  this  word  and 
'minitatni,*  Porph.  read  'medilatuT,'  though  tome  little  doabt  is 
thrown  on  his  testimony  also  by  variance  of  MSS.,  and  Servios  qnnte* 
it  to  illuslinle  Georg.  3,  153.  '  Minitatcr'  is  the  most  likely  to  have 
beenkglou.  The  true  answer  lo  Porph. 's  criticism  'male  dixit  "medi- 
tatiu"  quia  in  ipso  acta  est  oec  debet  cogitare  sat  condiicere  quod  iam 
lacil,'  seems  to  be  that  the  image  is  not  of  the  river  actually  flooding 
the  lowlands,  but  of  the  boiling  waters  of  its  upper  coune  filling  its 
channel  to  the  brim,  aiid  threatening  a  flood  to  the  lower  levels. 

30.  dtmlt.  This  verb,  more  commonly  used  of  laying  buildings  in 
ruin,  is  jusliRed  here,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  image  of  the  river,  Ei  r' 
Siica  fiiaiy  inlSaaat  ftifipas  (Horn.  1,  c.)  1  on  the  other,  by  the  epithet  of 
■agmina';  the  'steelclad  lines'  are  looked  at  as  fortifications  which 
were  to  be  levelled. 

31.  primoi  at  eztremoi,  all  alike,  first  rank  and  hut  rank, 
metsndo  ;  Virg,  Aen,  to.  513  '  proxima  qnaeque  metit  gUdio.'    In 

'  Horn.  II.  IT.  67  it  is  a  complete  simile:  el  V  fivr'  iitipTiptt  irarrioy 
iLmi^Aoicrir  |  iffiof  t\avmair,  (.t.A. 

32.  stravit  hamnm,  'strewed  the  ground.'  The  ablative  of  the 
harvest  with  which  be  strewed  it,  is  to  be  gathered  from  '  metendo,'  &c- 

■inB  elads.ie.  without  loss  of  his  own  troops;  v.  13.  There  is  this 
force  also  in  the  preceding  metaphors :  the  enemy  went  down  before 
him  like  com  before  a  mower. 

33.  Horace  retonu  10  the  praises  of  Augustnt.  With  oonaUltun  cp. 
4.  +  7j'curiieB«gace«.' 

oopiaa  ;  see  above,  v.  9. 

84.  divos;  v.  16  '  auspiciis  secandis.'  The  'autpicia'  belonged  to 
the  emperor  :  it  was  his  '  felidtat '  that  was  in  question.  Tiberius  and 
Dmsus  were  only  his  '  legati.' 

tlbi  quo  die,  &c.  The  meaning  Is,  that  this  war  was  brought  loan 
end  JQSt  fifteen  years  after  Augustus'  victorious  entry  into  Aleiandria. 
This  took  place  on  the  Kalends  of  Aagnsl,  B.  c.  30.  Whether  we  are  lo 
press  the  words  'quo  die'  to  mean  on  the  Tery  same  day  of  the  year, 
there  is  nothing  to  determine. 

BG.  mpplnz;  cp.  'genibos  minor,'  Epp-  I.  13-  >6. 

SS.  TBottwn,  the  palace  left  empty  by  the  death  of  Antony  and 
ClM>p«tia;  MC  I.  37. 
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89.  '  And  has  added  to  yoar  past  campaigns  the  fresh  glory  of  thk 
much-desired  laoreL'  '  Laudem  et  decas,'  the  second  sabstantiTe  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  qaalifications  '  optatnm,* '  arrc^yit/  which  thns  obtain 
more  force  than  if  they  had  to  share  the  emphasis  in  a  clause  with  the 
main  substantive  itself.  '  Glory,  even  the  one  glory  that  remaiiied  to 
be  added  to  thy  triumphs.'  That  '  imperils  *  refers  to  past  campaigns^ 
not  to  the  commands  of  Augustus,  which  have  been  snccessfnlly  carried 
out  in  this  one,  is  evident  from  what  follows.  The  succeeding  stanzas 
are  expansions  of '  peracta  imperia.' 

41.  Cantaber ;  see  Introd.  to  Books  i-iii,  i.  $  d. 

42.  Modus,  the  Paithians;  4.  15.  6,  Epp.  1. 18.  They  restored  the 
standard  in  B.C.  ao. 

Indus  . .  Scythes  ;  Carm.  Sec.  55,  56,  Suet  Oct.  ai.  Augustus  if 
said  to  have  received  embassies  and  overtures  of  friendship  frx>m  India 
and  Scythia. 

profugus ;  i.  35.  9,  3.  2^  9. 

43.  praesens ;  3.  5.  a.  Here,  probably,  the  immediate  contrast  is 
between  distant  nations,  who  have  to  send  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
solicit  Augustus'  favour,  and  Italy  and  Rome  to  which  he  is  an  abiding 
presence  of  protection. 

44.  dominae  ;  4.  3.  13  'Romae  principis  urbium.' 

45.  fontium  qui  oelat  origines.  This  applies  of  course  primarily 
to  the  Nile,  the  sources  of  whose  waters  were  a  world-old  problem 
(Herod,  a.  28) ;  but  the  position  of  the  copulatives  seems  to  show  that 
the  Danube  is  included.  Herodotus  (a.  33)  imagines  it  to  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Nile,  and  the  correspondence  was  extended  by  others 
to  this  special  point.  Sen.  Quaest.  Nat.  4.  i  '  Danubium  (Nilo)  similem 
natura  philosophi  tradiderunt,  quod  et  fontis  ignoti  et  aestate  quam 
hieme  maior  sit,'  Auson.  Epigr.  4.  i  *  Danubius  penitis  caput  occultatus 
in  oris.'  The  rivers  stand  for  their  respective  countries — Egypt,  Dacia, 
Armenia  (Epp.  i.  la.  26).  The  force  of  the  epithet  *qui  celat,'  &c,  is 
to  point  the  distance  to  which  Augustus*  rule  extends.  It  spreads  up 
rivers  whose  source  no  traveller  has  explored. 

47.  beluosua;  3.  27.  26  *scatentem  Beluis  pontum.'  The  adjective 
is  found  in  no  other  good  author.  It  seems  to  owe  its  formation  to  the 
Greek  fityatc^Tiji,  0a$vicfiTr}9,  &c ;  cp.  1.3.  18.  There  is  possibly  real 
reference  in  this  case  to  the  whales  of  the  northern  seas.  Britain  was 
not  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  in  any  sense  reduced,  but  the  princes  of 
different  tribes  had  sent  embassies  to  him  with  presents  and  professions 
of  friendship  ;  Strabo,  4.  5.  3. 

41).  non  paventis  funera ;  Caes.  B.  G.  6.  14,  Lucan  i.  454  *quos 
ille  timorum  Maximus  haud  urget,  leti  metus :  inde  ruendi  In  ferrum 
mens  prona  viiia  axivmaec\\wi  ca^c.t^'^VoitCv^^xx^voasDkXftditurac  paicere 
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vitae.'  The  variant  '  paventes  *  is  found  in  a  few  MSS.,  and  was  read 
apparently  by  Porph.  It  is  preferred  by  Bentley,  on  the  ground  that 
the  variety  '  Galliae  (plnr.  nom.  as  in  Suet  Jul.  49  *  Gallias  Caesar 
snbegit,'  and  commonly)  non  paventes,  dnraeque  tellus  Iberiae,'  is  more 
Horatian  than  two  genitives  dependent  on  *  tellus,* 

50.  audit,  *  obeys.* 

51.  Sygambri ;  4.  a.  36,  Introd.  to  Book. 

52.  oompoaitia,  *  laid  to  rest.* 


Odb  XV. 

*  Warlike  victories ^  after  all,  are  what  Phoebus  forbade  me  to  sing  oft 
The  glory  of  Caesars  reign  is  not  war  ;  but  peace,  plenty  ^  the  standards 
recovered  from  Parthian  and  the  gate  of  Janus  closed — morality  and  the 
old  character  that  gave  Rome  her  empire  restored.  While  Caesar  guards 
uSf  there  is  no  fear  that  citizen  will  lift  hand  in  ciznl  war,  or  Dacian, 
Mede,  or  Scythian  in  foreign  war.  For  us,  every  day  over  the  cheerful 
family  board,  when  the  due  libcUions  have  been  made  to  the  gods,  we 
will  sing,  as  our  fathers  sang  before  us,  of  the  grecU  captains  of  past 
time,  and  of  the  house  of  Anchises  and  Venus^ 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Ode  is  intended  as  an  epilogue  to  the 
Book,  the  final  answer  to  Augustus'  request.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
many  editors  to  carry  internal  evidence  of  having  been  composed  as  late 
as  B.  c.  10.  The  sole  argument  is  the  mention  in  v.  9  of  the  closing  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  taken  to  refer  to  the  third  closing  in 
Augustus*  reign,  which  has  been  placed  in  that  year.  Franke  shows 
that  the  evidence  even  of  this  date  is  very  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  it 
is  admitted  that  the  gate  was  closed  in  39  and  25,  and  there  is  no  word 
in  the  Ode  to  fix  the  reference  to  a  third  closing. 

Line  2.  incTepuit  lyra,  in  the  common  sense  of  '  increpare,*  '  to  re- 
prove,* but  with  reference  to  its  original  meaning,  *■  to  make  a  noise  at/ 
thundered  at  me  on  his  lyre.'  This  mode  of  taking  the  words  is 
rendered  certain  by  Ovid,  A.  A.  a.  493  '  Haec  ego  cum  canerem,  subito 
manifestus  Apollo  Movit  inauratae  pollice  fiia  lyrae,'  &c  All  the 
Scholiasts  took  '  lyra '  with  *■  loqui,*  and  Ritter,  of  modem  editors, 
follows  them.  The  general  image  is  from  Virg.  £.  6.  3  *  Cum  canerem 
leges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem  Vellit  et  admonuit.* 

3.  Tyrrhenum,  apparently  of  a  large  and  widt  «aw.   "^vt^^^s*.^ 
before  used  the  image  of  a  poet's  ventures,  O.  •!.  \v  ^  Y^^i«F'(Q^'^^0^3a»& 
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daTcUiMtentl/iindOvM  follnwi,  TriiL  1.318  'Nob  ideaMi«l|d 
M  credcie,  «1  qm  AnJct  in  ciigno  ladoe  cymbs  loco.' 

G.  ThemtontlDn  of  ngricultiire :  cp.  4.  5.  18.  l| 

6.  nostra^  opptiHd  lo  Ihc  fonign  go^  in  artiose  ttmiifc*  thci  M  1' 
been  tuagiD^  bitlKiio.  The  nuidanjs  talccn  at  Cturrae  were  rm'  I 
inB.c.  ao;  cp.  Epp.  1.  iS.  56. 

E>.  luanm   Omrini.     As   Brntley   shows,  tbe  naiul  unne  cl  »     ] 
puuge  and  donbk-  gateway  (Bam't  i    tne,  pp.  niv  and  l^r^  *^      l 
was  opened  in  X\ii\t  of  war  and  citucd    □  tiinc  of  peace,  ww  'Iia      | 
Qmrinui,'  'Qniriiiji'  lieing  nppotenlly     n  adjecliie,  •>  in'IauBC*- 
mioiu,'  'lann*  Imioniu!,'  dec.     ll  it  o[    1  therefore  to  mppcse  nis 
that   the  gcDttiye  uns   uied  indifferent      with   Ihe   wlJectiTc  m-'cI 
Komnlai'  (tO  whi.m  Ihc  worship  of  Ja"    1  was  attributed;,  'of  Rom.'      I 
*  Roman,'  or  that  Horace  conscionsiy  y     s  the  niaal  fam,  al  be  tea 
technical  expreiuiins  so  often  ;  tec  Ml  3      .41. 

10.  ftfioft  UaCDlioe  inieoit :  3.  14.  19. 

12.  artea;  'ImjieriLim  facile  his  aitibo*  retinettu  quibus  initio pulum 
csi.'  Sail.  Cat.  J.  ^.  They  are  the  virtues  of  old  Roman  life  celehn!!^ 
in  3.  1-6,  lor  'anes'cp.  3.  3.  9  '  Hac  arte  Pollux,'  &c.  As  KnU 
lAlihiii*  <in  IhL-  ]ia»sij;e  in  .Sallusl.  the  word  only  =  ' studia  ac  mores,' 
nnd  II1U-.1  drn«  It*  [msiiive  colour  from  the  context.  We  need  not  thint, 
vilh  rii.iny  <•!  Horace's  editors,  of  the  possible  elvmologioal  conneilion 
111  '  nrs"  «iih  iptri].     If  the  end  proposed  were  bad,  'oites'  would  U 


15.  ortUB.  There  is  a  v,  1.  of  less  nulhority,  'ortum.'  Il  is  a  cav 
Itarly  where  lilher  sinj;ulai  or  plural  is  admissible,  and  where  varitt; 

<imlca  siiflititiit  motive  tn  acLount  for  their  interchange.  Benllfi 
notes  Sail.  Cat.  36  ■cum  nd  occasus  ab  urla  solis  omnia  domita  annit 

ir.  oiutode ;  3.  I4.  15,  4.  5.  i. 

r.innos.'  Hhas  ■  isii;it ' ;  V,  iinmtlritally, '. 
.rb  was  «-rta.nly  read  by  l'or|.h„  who  in.tr. 
,Hl.  ut  TcnLius:  sf-fhinda,  an  e.xigeml.u. 
jlhorJIy  .ilio  for  '  cxinut,' which  is  ]ireftri 
luntij;  and  il  is  a  common  Horatian  word,  Od.  t.  2.  19.  3.  1+.  14, 
pp.  1.  f.  18,  2.  2,  Jij,  Lhaii{;h  this  is  hardly  an  argnioent  for  it  here. 

2^^  miaeroa,  prol e pi i tally,  '  to  Ihtir  tnisciy.' 

inlmicat,  'sets  at  variance,'  a  word,  apparently,  ax  Porjih.  telU  1U 
fictum  verbum  est ',,  coined  by  Horace. 

21.  Kortheformofcxpressioiiseeon  3.  10.  I;  cp,  ».  !.  20  '  Rhodani 
Hot.'     The  iieop\i;4  mtiiA  ma's  \.t  t^-ivei  \Vc  N^^iW^jlv  1,1,.  i^,   18), 
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■gainst  wbom  Tiberius  had  won  some  victories,  or  the  Daci  (3.  6.  13, 
Viig.  G.  t.  497  '  coniorato  deicendeiu  Dacns  ab  Islro "),  who  used  to 
be  BpokeD  of  as  daageroos  in  the  eaiij  jcars  of  Anguatoa'  reign. 

2'2.  odlotti  Inlla.  We  must  do  more  look  foi  a  tecbaical  meaning  in 
'edicta,'  than  for  exact  hiatorical  facts  to  correspond  with  the  general 
statement.  'Ediclom,'  though  limited  in  ose  707  mncb  to  the  praetor's 
edicts,  was  a  geneial  term  for  any  command  issned  bj  a  mE^^rate. 
The  form  of  the  phrase  it  intended  to  recall  'legca  luliae,'  tbe  name 
which  covered  the  domestic  legislation  of  Aognstns  as  well  as  Julius. 
The  substance,  so  far  as  it  had  anj  which  can  be  realised,  would  be 
terms  of  peace,  which  Aognstus  had  imposed  on. the  nrioos  nationt. 
Oatae  ;  see  Inliod.  to  Books  i-iii,  i.  {  7. 

38.  Serei;  see  on  I.  13.  56. 
infidl  F«n««;  Epp.  a.  i.  iia  'Paithis  mendador.' 

24.  A  paraphrase  for '  Scythae ' ;  3.  ig.  iS. 

25.  nowiao, '  and  for  as,  we,'  &c 

2S.  appreoati,  only  fonnd  in  this  place,  and  twice  in  ApaleJug. 

29.  vlrtuta  fnnotos,  'who  have  lived  their  lives  like  men.'  Horace 
adapts  the  use  of'ftmclns  vita,'  'fonctos  laboribos,'  'whose  labouis  are 
over,'  1.  18.  38,  of  the  dead,  sabstitnting  a  character  of  the  life  and  iu 
employment*.  Compare  the  prose  expression  in  Cic.  Tnsc  1.  45  '  nemo 
pernm  din  viiit  qui  virtutli  perfeeto  ftmctai  est  miuwre.' 

more  pfttnun,  with  'caiKmns.*  Cicero  twice  (Tosc  1.  t  and  4.  1) 
quotes  the  authority  of  Calo's  '  Origines'  for  such  a  custom  In  earlier 
geoeiations  :  'solitos  in  epulis  canere  convivasad  tibicinem  de  darorum 
viromm  virtntibos.' 

SO.  Iirdia.  Possibly  only  a  poetical  epithet  helping '  more  patmm,' 
by  suggesting  the  antiquity  uf  the  instrtiment ;  but  in  Epod.  9.  6  Horace 
seems  to  lay  emphaus  on  the  distinction  of  the  Dorian  and  Fhrygisn 
modes,  so  that  here  be  may  de^gnedly  speak  of  the  Lydian  aa  the  one 
most  suitable  for  this  occasion.  In  that  case  it  may  harmonise  with  the 
'iocosi  mnnera  IJberi,'  being  classed  by  Plato  (Kep.  3,  p.  398)  as  one 
of  the  fioAturol  mil  fti^nriHii  dp/urfoi, 

rsmizto;  A.  P.  tjt.  The  word  is  only  fonnd  besides  in  (wo 
passages  of  Seneca. 

32.  proganlam  Tsnsrla  \  cp.  C.  S.  50  '  Clams  Anchisae  Veoeriique 
sanguis.'  So  that  their  topic*  correspond  to  those  of  Od.  1.  la  (cp.  i. 
11,  13  with  V.  38  of  this  Ode) ;  the  gods,  the  heroes  of  Roman  story, 
(he  Julian  boose,  aad  Angostui  its  crovraing  glory. 
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'  Pkatbiu  a»J  Diana,  gran/  Ike  froftrs  Atfy  egirti 
itastH  (t.  i-B), 

0  sun,  mr  tltmi,-"';  ytl  nvr  iki  sami,  lit  Kffnu. 
ai  rhangtleu  (t.  g-uV 

Diana,  birtk  goddtu,  guard  out  nmlhrr    (<i.  13-16I. 

BUa  mr  nrw  marriagt  laioi  te  Ikt  tut  tatt  a/ our  f*»pU,  iJitI  afk 
"  luutum"  may  find  HI  sHH  (iltkratitig  "isftitivat^.  17-14I. 

0  Distiiiiti,/utfil  Ikt  kafpy  erttfUs.a.  'add  future  la  fast  Uenif: 
ferliHiy  afiarik  and  tatlU  ;  itatmaUt  r    n  aid /art  air  {y.  *$-)l). 

AficlU,  hear  ta  ioyi  I1.  33,  34!. 

Diana,  kear  hi  girli  v.  3s.  3*)- 

IfReme  is  yaur  rreariBn.  Ikr  nmnani  im-rJ /rs«,  Trry/i^  An.ii 
fitly.  .ip!V  Biir youlk  AcH/as'  maiinin.  and  oiir  eld  men  his  happy  di 
n;v,      Ciff  Kpme  all  bUsliiig!  (v.  a"  -lS\ 

Anil  grant  the  frayen  ihtc  off(rtd  hy  Aftttas'  prtat  son.  Hi  ha^ 
'iih.lu.d  thi  Midc,llii-  Siylh.  the  Indian.  He  has  restored  ptan  arj 
virtue  and  thinly  (v.  j<)-6o\ 

rhf^l;,'.  fkased  -i-ilb  his  Palaline  Umfie.  fromises  another  luslnit:: 
and in,r,asi»g year!  of  {■rosperity  [\.  61-68). 

Diiina  listens  lo  thi  " i/uindeeitnviri"  and  Ihi  chorus  of  boys  and 
gi'ls  :  and  at!  the  gods  afprcn-e  and  join  in  their  blessing'  ;v.  69-76'. 


That  lliere  was  s<™f  ilivision  of  pnits  belween  the  male 

and  female 

njjers  sttnis  prot.able  oil  tlie  face  of  tKc  Oiie,  and  the  Siby 

lime  verses 

..  20)  stem  tu  F.]x:aL:  ik'I'iniLdy  of  such  »  dlvisioD-     It  U  1 

lot  so  easy 

J  see  whal  the  (livisiiin  wa..     .Slciner  arrani,'es  the  Ode  as  follows;— 

Sir,  I.  i.f'io.'diis.  boys  and  girls  toeether. 

sit.  3  )            41                 sir.  9  mesadiis  1    sir.  lo  )             1 1  ■ 

J  \  boys  6  {    girL      vv.  1,  I  bo>-s              13  f  boys  13 

girU 

7)            8)                         3.  4E"ls'           H'             'S 

sir.  16-ig.  ffodns,  boys  and  girls  logethcr. 

Killer   nmcnils   thin   arran cement    by   assi^ing    lo-i  ■    lo 

Ihe  boys, 

1-  1?  in  lilt  gi'ls ;   16  lo  tlie  boys,  aiisivcrcd  lo  by  1;  from 

the  girls. 

hen   ill  18  ihe  giiU  \)C£iD,  Mvi*OM\4>K  a.-D5.-«ati  ^  a.  m 

milar  way 
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by  the  boys,  but  this  it  changed  into  a  lual  strophe  by  the  imited 

There  are  obvious  diflieulties  in  the  iray  of  both. 

Line  1.  ■UTwnun  potMU ;  Od.  1 
iribule  of  Diana  cp.  Od.  1.  31.  5, 
Catull.  34.  9  foil. 

5.  Sibrlltni  Tenraa.  Tlie  booki  which  were  leponed  to  have  been 
bought  of  tbe  Sibyl  by  Tarquin  bad  been  destroyed  in  the  buining  of 
the  temple  of  Jnpiler  Capitolinus,  B.C.  8a  ;  but  a  fiMh  collection  of 
Sibylline  prophecies  had  been  made.  Augustus  had  caused  them  to  be 
examined,  and  many  that  were  deemed  spurious  to  be  burnt.  The  re- 
msinder  were  deposited  by  him  in  two  gilt  cases  il  the  base  of  Apollo's 
statue  in  bis  temple  on  the  Palatine  (Suet.  Aug.  31).  They  were  in  tbe 
keeping  of  the  '  quiDdedmTiii '  (see  on  v.  70),  who  alone  were  allowed 

6.  Both  cpithetB  apply  to  each  substantiTc;  s««  on  Od.  3.  4.  18,  4.  g. 
19.  For  the  principles  of  the  selection  see  extract  from  Zosim.  t. 
30  foil,,  and  cp.  Od.  4.  6.  31  '  Viigioum  primae  puerique  clans  Patribus 

7.  plaoooTe.  The  perfect  is  regular :  '  in  whose  sight  the  seven  bills 
have  found  favour.'    It  is  more  definite  and  final  than  '  placent.' 

10.  The  connection  between  the  description  and  the  prayer  teems  to 
be,  'unchangeable  yourself,  though  you  cause  change  and  teem  to 
change,  give  lo  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome  tbe  tame  nnchangeableness.' 

IS,  Fit«,  probably  '  after  thine  office ' ;  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  3.  36.  10.  154 
'  speiire  leois ' ;  see  App.  1,  }  a. 

14.  nithyia.  The  Greek  goddess  of  birth,  idenlified  aobsequently 
with  Artemis.  Horace  offers  two  alteniatiTe  Latin  names:  /ufina. 'she 
that  brings  to  tbe  light,'  a  name  which  Diana  shared  witb  Juno,  though 
'  luno  Lucina,'  it  somettmet  treated  as  a.  name  or  phase  of  Diana  herself, 
as  Calnll,  34.  13  'Tu  Lucina  dolcniibus  luno  dicta  puerperis';  and 
Cenilalit,  a  title  nowhere  else  given  to  bei,  though  intelligible  in  itself, 
possibly  a  Latinised  form  of  r<i'tniXXft,  a  name  given  in  this  connection 
to  Aphrodite  and  Artemit.  Bentley  wished  actually  to  read  'Genetyllis.' 
The  choice  of  title  ofieied  to  a  god  is  common  ;  cp.  Catnll.  1.  c,  especi- 
ally V.  31  '  Sis  quocmique  placet  tibi  Sancta  nomine.'  Tbe  prayer  to 
lUthyia,  as  those  lo  the  Parcae  (Moiixu),  w.  15-38,  and  to  Tellus  (ruib), 
w.  19--31,  were  part  of  the  preicribed  ceremonial ;  see  Zoa.  1.  c.  The 
relation  of  stansaa  3  and  4  is  pointed  by  the  epithet  with  which  stania  3 
begins:  '  Aim*  Sol';  both  deities  are  addressed  as  in  different  ways 
'  life-giving '  powers.  Rome's  greatness  cannot  be  tepanted  (kiIK.  '^bs. 
well-l)eing  and  fmitfulnew  of  Roman  mtfCben.  T^  -nuiis.  Cuswa. 
ypT, 
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land  Ritter)  Uke  up  Ihc  maidens'  prayer,  xnA  ippl' 
ipeciallj  to   Angiutiit'  Iq^Ulive   eSoits  tu  cDcoarage   l^dmiB 

17.  pradooaa,  'r«>r,'  m  iira«)wrp^(,  Hm,  Thcog.  45: 

18-10.  The  idecence  it  to  tbe '  t^i  lulia  de  maritaariii  oi^aiba.' 
which  appcan  to  have  been  eiucic-.)  in  h.  c.  iS.  Some  once 
lumgi  aver  iM  proviiioiu,  for  we  do  not  know  to  wbal  cxlesl 
■Itered  b;  the  sapplementaiT  law  whiizh  wai  passed  in  B.C.  9.  in  Ibc 
cooiolihip  of  M.  Pa{uiu  Hntilu  and  (J.  Pcp[:<aeiu  Secoodiis,  and  whkb 
cama  the  whole  mouore  to  be  died  as  the  ■  Lex  lalia  et  Papia  Poppaca.' 
It  Torbade  marria^  between  penrjns  of  scnaloriaa  ramjly  luid  '  liba- 
linae,'  inipo»ed  peoaltieaoa  celibacy  (to  ihe  extent  of  the  forfdtoir  et 
all  beqoett*)  and  cren  on  childleai  marriaf^es  in  all  tunica,  and  held  out 
exemptiona  and  rewaidi  to  the  fathers  of  le^limate  fatnilies.  Dio 
bnellymentjgiuita  pRniiiooa  J4.  16:  od  the  whole  taattcriee  Merinle. 
c.  33,  'ol.  i».  p.  85  folL  For  another  refercnse  lo  Augnitm'  legUlalioB 
on  thisRibject  see  Od.  4.  5.  31,  an>j  cp.  Od.  I,  i.  14. 

10.  proUa  fsisoi ;  Od.  4.  4.  58  '  ferad  froniiis  in  Alfiido ' :  cp^  3.  6. 
17  and  inf.  -1.  39  'feitilii  fra^inni.' 

30,  marlta,  ai  an  adjective,  'the  marriage  law' ;  so  Prop.  4.  II.  33 
'facibns  maritis,'  Ov.  Her.  ii.  17  '  saeris  mar  :is.' 

21.  oertua  .  .  orbla,  'that  so  thv  cvcte  may  be  Dnbroken,  and  there 
may  never  fait  a  thronging  people  Id  oelebrate  Ihe  secular  game*  in  die 
hundred  and  tenth  year'  jee  Ititrod.).  The  place  of  'ftequentes' 
shows  that  it  is  emphatic. 

nOd.  I.JO.  6. 

\  2.     1  he  perfect  tense,  becanae 
•i  generally,  but  with  theii  pro- 
s'. 
iJD^ls  ai  that  they  would  be  the 

s  rightly  token  by  Ritter  and  Dill', 
construction  to  "tjuod  felis  fanst- 
e  ha*  been  protnised — and  Time's 
ved,  pruicct  ihe  promise  !  — link  happy 
desLinits  to  those  already  accomplished.'  In  'dictum  est,'  Horace  is 
rememberinif  the  etymology  of  '  fatum.'  In  'rerum  Terminus'  he  i» 
;>ossil)ly  [hitikiti);  of  the  landmark  of  Roman  empire  that  might  nevei 
reoeiic,  and  its  pledge  in  the  statue  of  Terminus,  who  would  not  give 
way  even  to  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  (Ov.  Fast.  j.  667  foil.)  ;  bot  the 
met.ijAoiical  use  octuis  in  Virg.  Aen.  4.  614  'Et  lie  fata  lovis  poscuni, 
(lie  Icrmiiius  haetet,'  *liere  we  hi\e  t«minisc«ncej  of  Acciiu,  t'r.  '  veter 
i°4 


.1 
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f&toram  tenninns,' and  Ldct.  t.  78  'altetenninuihaereDS.*'  Orelli  readi 
'  secvot,'  ifter  the  Aldine  edition  (Lambiniu  pnisea,  bat  doe*  not  print 
it).  It  h»  the  slightest  MS.  support,  utd,  as  Bentlef  remarks,  looks 
like  a  correction  to  snit  the  mood  a( '  eit.'  The  sentence  '  quod . .  servat,' 
iTonld  then  be  constructed  ai  the  object  of '  cecinisse.' 

36.  aamal ;  see  on  Od.  4.  3.  i. 

27.  p«i«otU;  Od.  4.  14.  39. 

29.  fertllia  frugfum  ;  mpra  t.  19. 

30.  In  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ambamlia,  (he  festival 
when  the  sickle  was  to  be  pnl  to  the  com ;  see  the  description  in  Tiball. 
J.  1,  and  cp.  V.  3 '  Spicis  tempore  cinge,  Cere*.'  The  Fraties  Arvales 
wore  as  ■  badge  of  olhce  a  chaplet  of  wheat-ean^  'Spicea  corona,' 
Plin.  N.  H.  18.  J. 

S2.  lovla,  the  god  of  the  air ;  Od.  i.  i.  15,  &c. 

33.  oondlto  telo;  Od.  1.  10.  19  'neqne  semper  arcnm  Tendit 
Apollo.'  His  arrows  carried  pestilence  (Hom.  II.  i.  50  foil.),  so  that 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  falfilmFat  of  the  prayer  of  the  last  stioia.  Mac- 
leoDe  remarks  that  the  itatues  of  Apollo  Actiacus,  which  Augustus  had 
dedicated  iu  his  new  temple  on  the  Palatine,  represented  him  io  a 
baid't  drcsa  and  with  a  lyre,  although  on  the  promontory  of  Actium  he 
■tood  with  a  drawn  bow,  Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  3.  174,  8.  704  with  Propett, 
3.  33.  5,  6  and  IJ.  16. 

SS,  Moonila  recalls  her  form  as  she  is  represented  on  medals.  Sec, 
with  the  crescent  on  her  forehead. 

87  loll.  In  the  Rnt  clause  the  idea  is  put  simply,  '  Rome  is  your 
handiwork ' ;  in  the  following  dinses  the  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the 
emphatic  words  'Iliae'  (Rome  is  a  colony  of  Troy,  and  Apollo  and 
Artemis  were  guardians  of  Troy),  '  iussa,'  '  sospite '  (under  divine  safe- 
guard), 'caslns' (and  sounder  theprotectionof  the  goddess  of  chastity). 
Compare  with  the  whole  Ud.  3  3.  18  folL  with  Introd.  There  is  the 
same  contrast  between  the  'remnant'  preserved  and  the  guilty  city 
destroyed  ;  '  Castas  .  .  patriae  snperstes';  the  rest  were  'incesti'  (see  3. 
3,  19  and  13).  That  thei«  Is  a  moral  meaning  here  at  least  is  clear 
from  the  petition  in  which  this  appeal  ends, '  Di  probos  mores,'  Ac,  the 
character  of  Aeneas,  not  of  Paris,  and  (herefoie  the  old  age  of  Aeneas, 
not  of  Priam. 

38.  lltuj  Sttmaonmt  Od.  i.  ».  14,  Epod,  16.  40. 

41.  alne  frauds;  Od.  1.  19.  90. 

44.  plora  rallctU, '  more  than  all  they  left  behind,'  Rome  instead  of 
Troy. 

46,  48.  dooiU,  pUoidas.     Both  are  predicative,  bnt  some  vs,riet<i  i& 
obtained  by  their  difiiEteDt  relation  to  th«  (iccattt&ie.   '\\»:'&o^'^«-V '^ 
U  1P^ 
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a  of,  er  It  least  a  prior  gifl  to,  Hat  fiet  of  'haoest  Lira' ;  ihf 
'calm'  of  leinpCr  follows  the  gift  of  citenul  qaiet. 

17.  Bomnla*  :  iet  <.M.  4.  5.  1.  and  OD  i.  15.  lO.  Foi  tlie  ctUiaa  of 
*  que '  >I  the  coi  of  Ihc  Unr  cp.  Od.  4.  2.  11.  aj. 

49.  qtue  TMieratur.  '  Vcneror'  is  used  of  ptujcr,  u  in  Sat  1. 
a.  114,  Viig.  AitH.  3.  460:  h«7.  u  in  Sal.  1.  6.  8  ' »  Tenenn-  itnliiii 
nihil  honun.'  with  an  accusaliTe  of  the  prBjer.  There  is  anolho 
reading  often  nathoiity,  "qniqoc,'  v'\t\  '  imperet,'  •  maj  he  rolt' 
(at»oIO,inT.  51. 

boboa  albLi.  The  moiil  ablative  wunid  tcit '  venenir'  in  its  nsml 
tenKof 'todo  liiirna;:e  lo"  ',ep.  e.g.  \  .  A-en.  ;.  745!,  better  than  in 
its  new  sense  of  ■  t.-i  pray.'     Fof  the  oc      ion  of  the  sacrifice  see  Inlrmi. 

50.  auifiiU;   '  'A.  1.  lo.  A,  j.  1^,  6;.  -    1.  14. 

61.  b«Uuite  prior.  This  ii  part  of  lie  prayer,  a  picture  of  whil 
Augvstns  desires  t..  he.  the  picttiic  dran  by  Anchises  in  Viig.  Aen.  d. 
8fJ  'Parcere  su|.ic.:\ii  ft  tlcWlaie  soj-^rix--;.' 

54.  Uediu.  This  is  after  the  restoration  of  the  standard*  in  a.  c.  lo; 
ep.  CM.  4  5.  6,  4.  14.  41.  Epp.  I.  18.  56. 

Albanas  secures,  the  fasces,  the  emblem  of  Roman  rale.  '  Alban ' 
l>e,-iiw  .-f  \hc  c.mnecti.in  nf  the  orLgin  of  Rome  with  Alba.  Il  is  not 
<]uilf  the  5.11111'  ai  Virgil's  ■  .Albanique  jiattcs,'  Aen.  ].  7  ;  see  Coningti'n 

'•!■-  responsa.  This  woold  lie  the  usual  wonl  for  any  reply  given  to 
an  emlia-isy  sent  with  .i  ici)Uesl  or  reference,  as  in  Liv.  9.  38  'sine  re- 
spunsi'  U'ijatos  ilimisil.'  Siamlinf;  here  alone,  Mithout  mention  of  the 
'  Icgati.'  it  is  meant  prolmbty  to  draw  a  more  poetical  colour  from  its 
qse  nf  the  answers  of  gods,  oracles.  Ac. ;  cp,  Virg.  E.  i.  45  '  Hie  inihi 
rcsponsum  primus  deilit  ille  petcnti.'  For  the  fact  see  on  Od.  4.  14.  4;. 
The  wait  of  the  Scyihi.in  and  Indian  ambassadors  took  place  while 
.Auj^uslus  was  wintering  in  S.imns,  after  Tiberius'  progress  in  .Armenia  in 
li.V.  20.     Some  sliiries  ari;  told  of  the  Indian  embassage  by  Dio  £4.  9. 

tli\  cornu:  si-e  on  Od.  1.  17.  16. 

<!,-..  ai,  with  the  indicatiic  ni^dosis  (see  on  v.  68),  mnst-'if.  as 
doubtless  he  d.>es.' 

Ktan.  This  was  the  reading  of  V,  and  was  foimd  by  Porph.,  who 
interprets  '  si  acceplas  iras  habet  quae  in  Palatio  dedicatae  sunt.'  It  is 
given  bv  Keller  and  Munro.  B  supports  the  vulg.  'arces' ;  see  on  Od. 
1.  rt,  11. 

(Iri.  felix,  K-tter  taken  with  '  Lalium,'  as  Dill',  and  Ritter,  tliin  with 
Muslnim,'  as  Orelli.  It  is  not  Rome  and  Lilium  that  Apollo  will 
prolong,  but '  the  state  and  power  of  Rome  and  the  happiness  of  Latinra.' 
it  is  still  very  likely  that,  as  Orelli  suggests,  Horace  remembered  the 
conjunction  of  (he  woidi  in  tnnio^'  v-witi,  ■  fr.Vkd\w  ea:  operae  prelium, 
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procedere  recte  Qui  rem  Romvuun  Ladnrnqne  iDgescere  voltit ' ;  but 
even  there  '  Latiumqiie '  Is  in  its  owe  cUuse,  and  not  a  bald  addition  to 


.  3.  4.  93.  The  period  ii  Darned  liete  clearly  as  Ihe 
lime  for  which  nominally  Aofiistns  has  re-»ccepted  Ihe  'Imperinoi'; 
see  Introd. 

melinwiu. '  and  for  ages  that  paw  ever  better.' 
68.  pTOTOgat.  This  and  the  corresponding  'curat,'  'applicat.'  arc 
the  readings  of  B  and  V,  against  the  more  common  '  prorogct,'  '  cnrel.' 
'applicet.'  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  Scholiasts  read  the  snbjanctive 
in  the  first  case,  bat  the  itulicaEive  in  the  other  twoj  for  they  explain 
that  '  si,'  from  v.  65,  mast  be  repeated  before  '  curat '  and  '  applical ' 
(making  them  parallel  with  '  vide! '),  and  the  apodosli '  remque  ■ .  aevum  ' 
nndei^tood  again.  'Proroget'  they  Interpret  by  '  prorogabit,'  Act.  and 
'  meliuE  secnlum  fntnnim  tribaet '  (with  a  t.  1.  '  tribuat '),  Porph.  Their 
expIauatioD  clearly  caimot  stand  ;  and,  though  Keller  edits  in  accordance 
with  their  presumed  reading,  il  is  hard  to  see  how  the  change  of  mood 
can  be  justified.  The  iodicativea  are  accepted,  among  recent  editors,  by 
Dill'.,  Rilter  and  Monro.  Bentley  argues  strongly  for  thero,  pointing 
out  that  the  time  for  urgent  prayer  and  eipostolation  is  past.  The 
choms  has  now  assumed  the  tone  of  confidence  and  promise  (according 
to  the  stages  named  is  Epp.  1.  i.  134  'Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  ptaesentia 
numina  scntit').  The  lost  stanza,  '  Haec  lovem  sentire,*  Sec.  comes 
naturally  to  snm  np  and  crown  their  assertions  of  Apollo's  and  Diana's 
goodwill ;  it  would  be  abrupt  if  Ihe  prayer  continued  to  t.  73. 

flS.  AveDtinimi.  The  chief  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  that  of 
Diana;  see  Bum,  p.  904,  cp.  Lit.  I.  45. 

Algldnm;  seeOd.  I.  11.6. 

70.  quindrclm  vitronua.  The  '  xt  viri  sacris  faciendis,'  or  '  sa- 
cromm,"  were  the  'colleglnm'  who  had  the  custody  of  the  .Sibylline 
books,  and  Ihe  duty  of  superintending  any  religions  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  them.  The  college  at  first  consisted  only  of  two.  Il  was 
raised  to  ten  aboat  the  year  B.C.  367  ('decemviri,'  Liv.  6.  37,  41),  and 
subsequently  to  fifteen,  probably  by  Sulla.  Aeneai  is  made  to  promise 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  in  Virg.  Aen.  6.  71 
'  Hie  ego  namque  tuas  sortes  arcanaqae  fata,  Dicta  meae  genti,  ponam, 
lectosqne  sacrabo.  Alma,  viros.' 

71.  pneromni,  both  boyi  and  girts,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  old 
use  of  ■  pner '  for  either  sex.  Friscian  quotes  from  Naevins, '  Proserpiiu 
pucr  Cereris,'  from  Livius, '  Satnmi  peer  regioa.' 
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'  Vim,  Matcotai,  art  going  te 
varfar  CaitBi'i  mkt—'uhal  Iht 

mtuh  at  Caiutr  can  ie  In  jeu  I     !  iJutt  t/bw  jram  f«  the  itorU'l  fi 

Da  ysu  atk  wkm  g(n/d  I  can  da  f     !  tkr  Ir  ni  £u/  Irrrvr  if  /  tm  »ili     i 

yeu  than  if  t  O-m  abscnl .     I  katx  no  \h  matrot.      ybmr  htwtjl^ 

modi  mt  ricktHough  already.    I  dan,  atl  niar^  tUktr  l»  k«ar4  er  U 

Thij  Epode  is  usnully  refcrreil  (after  tnt  Scholiast)  lo  the  spring  uf 
B.C.  31,  when  Aagnstu*,  according  lu  Dio  (so.  11),  before  wning  oul  M 
Actium,  sumnioncd  the  chief  men  of  Rome,  senators  aud  «quites,  lo  mnt 
hini  :il  ICruniiisium  :  Tots^if- o^aWTi  o**>nrpafaifTii' our^,  roij!  B*  Sxftn^i^iir 
(ionu«iVr<s  Koxciwuai,  ri  t»  iiiyiorot  Uran  itSiifTp-a,  joTj  afflpaiioit  on 

would  lie  probable  thai  Maecenas  would  go  with  the  real,  aUhoagh  ht 
muai  h.ivi-  returned  lo  Rome  and  not  gone  oa  to  Aclinm,  as  Dio  ;5i.  j> 
spraks  of  his  having  been  left  in  charge  of  Rome  and  Italy  dnring  ibe 
c.iinpaii;n.  Mr.l»)ei,howevcr  (intheCla.«ical  Moseum,  vol.ii.p.  Jofoll-. 
and  in  ibi:  Diet.  Biog.  s.  v.  Maecenas),  argues  strongly  for  the  vieiT  Ihil 
the  Kpode  Ijclongs  lo  (he  war  against  Seilus  Pompein*  in  the  year  B.C.  3S 
when  there  is  reason  ,Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  5.  p.  ;igj  to  believe  thil 
Maecenas  was  in  Sicily  with  Oclavianus.  He  thinks  that  Horace  actually 
accompanied  him  as  he  proposes  to  do,  and  that  the  otherwise  im- 
iiicntilicd  esca|>e  ftom  shipwreck  in  the  poet's  life  (' Sicula  Paliniirus 
unda,'  Od,  3.  4,  »8  q.  v.)  belongs  lo  this  expedition. 

Line  1.  Libumia,  Od.  1.  37.  30,  ships  of  a  light  build,  modelled 
on  the  piratical  vessels  of  the  Libumi,  a  tribe  on  the  lllyrian  coast 
They  wi-re  the  strength  of  Oclavianus'  fleet  at  Actium.  Those  who 
maintain  the  Sicilian  reference  of  the  Epode  quote  Appian,  1,  c.,  where 
l.iliumian  galleys  are  named  among  the  ships  of  Oclavianus  which  were 
lost  in  a  storm  during  a  campaign  against  Sentus  Pompeius. 

2.  alta  propugnaeula.  If  the  scene  is  Actium,  these  are  the  wooden 
toisers  (I'iul.  Ant.  66)  on  Antony's  ships.  Virg.  Aen.  8.  691  'pelago 
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credas  innare  revolsas  Cycladas  ant  montes  concurrere  montibtu  altos : 
Tanta  mole  viri  torritis  puppibos  instant' 
4.  tuo,  sc.  *  periculo ' ;  '  at  your  own  peril.' 

6.  si  supentite.  This  was  read  by  Porph.,  who  notices  the  difficulty 
of  construction,  and  gives  the  true  explanation,  viz.  that  *  sit '  has  to  be 
understood  both  with  '  te  superstite '  and  with  *  contra/  '  if  it  be  spent  in 
thy  lifetime/  It  is  not  harder  than  '  ni  tecum  simul  *  just  below.  A  few 
MSS.  oihit  'si/  leaving  the  verse  unmetrical,  and  some  of  the  old 
editions  have  *  sit/    Ritter  ex  conj.  '  si  est/ 

7.  utnunne  . .  an.  Cicero  has  (pro  Quint  30)  '  utrum  possitne  se  . . 
defendere . .  an . .  addicatur/  where  the  usage  b  logically  correct,  '  which 
of  the  two  things  ?  this  ?  or  that  ? '  The  coalescing  of  the  two  words  is 
poetical,  and  does  not  appear  in  prose  writers  till  the  silver  age.  Horace 
uses '  ne '  with  interrogatives  more  freely  than  other  writers,  e.  g. '  uteme,' 
Sat  3.  a.  107,  'quone,'  Sat  3.  3.  395,  'quantane/  Sat  a.  3.  317. 

iussi, '  as  you  bid  us.' 

9.  Best  taken  with  Nauck,  'An  hunc  laborem  [persequemur],  laturi 
[eum]  mente/  &c.  He  points  out  that  *  Feremus'  answers  the  question 
of '  laturi,'  '  sequemur '  (v.  14)  of '  persequemur.'  Others  make  '  laturi ' 
b:  '  laturi  sumus,'  the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

12.  InhoepitAlem  Oauoasom,  Od.  i.  a  a.  6. 

18.  Binom,  Virg.  G.  a.  133 '  extremi  sinus  orbis,'  where  see  Conington. 
It  would  seem  here  to  mean  the  last  winding  of  the  shore  as  it  trends 
westward  towards  the  Atlantic,  so  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of '  Gades ' 
in  Od.  3.  6.  I. 

16.  See  on  Od.  3.  7.  10. 

19.  aasidenB,  of  the  general  time  that  she  has  a  callow  brood,  for  at 
the  moment,  ex  hypothesi,  she  has  left  them. 

21.  ut  adait, '  even  supposing  she  were  present,'  Madvig.  L.  G.  %  440  a, 
obs.  4,  so  Cic  pro  Mil.  17,  'Ut  enim  neminem  alium  nisi  T.  Patinam 
familiarissimum  suum  rogasset,  scire  potuit/  &c.,  and  so  also,  if  the  sub- 
junctive be  read  there,  Mur.  34  '  si  ut  suffragentur  nihil  vaUnt  gratia.' 
Bentley,  objecting  to  the  tautology  of '  ut  adsit/  '  praesentibus,'  would 
adopt '  uti  sit,' '  non  uti '  being  » '  non  quo,' '  not  that  she  could  give,'  &c. 
This  was  the  reading  of  one  (it  is  not  said  the  oldest)  of  Cruqnins'  MSS., 
and  he  draws  support  for  it  from  the  unmetrical '  ut  sit '  which  is  found 
in  several  MSS.,  amongst  which  are  ^,  ^,  v,  ».  The  vulg.  was  inter- 
preted by  Porph.  Orelli  suggests  that  the  tautology  is  of  a  kind  rather 
affected  by  Latin  writera,  e.  g.  Ter.  Ad.  4.  5.  34  'cum  banc  sibi  videbit 
praesens  praesenti  eripi/ 

23.  militabitur  bellmn,  as  'pugnata  bella/  Od.  3.  19.  4^  E^^.  ^.^ 
16.  35. 
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24.  in  spAmt  'to  fnrther  my  hope/  as  Mn  honorein/  Od.  i.  7.  8. 
sratUe  is  opposed  to  the  more  sordid  objects  which  are  repudiated 
in  the  following  lines. 

26-28.  Compare  the  imagined  objects  of  prayer  in  Od.  i.  31.  3  folL 

*  Non  opimae  Sardiniae  segetes  feraces  Non  aestnoaae  grata  Calabriae 
Armenia.'  Cp.  Epp.  a.  a.  177,  in  a  similar  connection,  'Calabris 
Saltibos  adiecti  Lacani/ 

26.  nitantur, '  struggle ' ;  '  aratris  nisos  poetice  tribnitar  qui  proprie 
bourn  est,'  Orelli. 

mea.  The  best  MSS.  have  '  meis/  bat  the  copyists  seem  to  have 
got  into  confusion  between  the  terminations  of  a6,  28,  and  30 ;  '  pascna ' 
dividing  the  older  MSS.  pretty  equally  with  *  pascals.'  Sound  and  the 
balance  of  the  adjective  between  '  iuvends '  and  '  aratra  *  are  in  favour  of 
the  nominative,  which  is  given  by  Orelli,  Dill'.,  and  Monro. 

27.  Orelli  quotes  Varro  R.  R.  2.  i.  16  '  greges  oviom  longe  abiguntnr 
ex  Apulia  in  Samnium  aestivatum,'  and  ib.  2.  a.  9  'mihi  greges  in 
Apulia  hibemabant  qui  in  Reatinis  montibns  aestivabant'  For  the 
construction  of  'mutet'  see  Od.  i.  17.  2. 

29.  *  Nor  that  I  may  have  a  country  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Tns- 
culum.' 

Bupemi  describes  its  situation,  crownmg  the  Eastern  simimit  of  the 
Alban  hills  above  the  modem  Frascati. 

30.  Ciroaea,  as  he  calls  the  same  hill  in  Od.  3.  29.  8  '  Telegoni  inga 
parricidae/  q.  v. 

81.  Cp.  Od.  a.  18.  12,  3.  16.  38. 

S3.  Chromes,  apparently  a  miser  of  comedy,  like  the  Euclio  of  the 
Aululana,  but  the  play  or  author  is  not  known. 

84.  diBcinctus.  The  word  is  used  literally  or  with  no  sense  further 
than  *■  at  one's  ease,'  in  Sat.  2.  i.  73.  It  has  got  here,  and  in  later 
authors,  the  sense  of  careless,  loose,  profligate— partly  through  the 
association  of  this  mode  of  dress  with  idle  and  luxurious  habits,  partly 
through  the  metaphorical  colour  borrowed  from  the  already  established 
use  of  *  dissolutus.'  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  *nepos'  and  'ut 
nepos.'  Ritler  thinks  the  repetition  of  the  •  ut '  forcible,  quoting  Epod. 
5.  9.  10. 

Efode  II. 

Horace  gives  a  point  to  his  praises  of  country  life  by  putting  them 
into  the  mouth  of  a  money-lender  notorious  for  his  keenness  in  his 
trade.     Cp.  the  saying  attributed  apparently  to  the  same  person,  the 

*  fenerator  A\fius,'  b^y  CoVutaRWaL  vv.*;\,*\tl  optima  nomina  non  appd- 
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lando  fieri  mala/  'that  the  best  debtors  become  bad  ones  if  you  let 
them  alone.'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  make  the 
usurer  speak  in  character  through  the  poem ;  the  pleasures  named  are 
those  which  any  Roman  poet  would  have  named,  cp.  Virg.  G.  2.  493 
foil.,  Tibull.  I.  I  foil.  It  is  the  irony  of  the  conclusion  which  turns  an 
Idyll  into  an  Epode.  Its  point  is  rather  the  strength  of  the  '  ruling 
passion'  (cp.  the  *mercator'  of  Od.  i.  i.  16,  who  in  the  storm  '  otium 
et  oppidi  Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates  Quassas ')  than,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  elaborate  h3rpocrisy  of  a  money-lender  who  makes 
his  panegyric  on  a  rustic  life  an  excuse  for  pressing  his  debtors  for 
repayment,  while  he  means  all  the  time  to  put  the  money  out  to 
interest  again  at  the  next  settlement-day. 
The  diction  of  the  Epode  reminds  us  constantly  of  the  Georgics. 

Line  8.  exeroet,  of  continuous  labour  at  anything,  Virg.  G.  i.  99 
'  Exercetque  frequens  tellurem.* 

4.  solatoB  omni  fenore.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  usurers ;  his 
land  came  to  him  from  his  father;  his  bullocks  were  bred  on  bis  farm. 

5,  6.  He  is  not  a  soldier  to  have  his  sleep  broken  by  the  bugle,  nor  a 
trader  to  fear  storms  at  sea. 

7,  8.  Cp.  Virg.  G.  3.  50a  '  nee  ferrea  iura  Insanumque  forum  vidit/ 
and  ib.  504  '  alii .  .  penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum.' 

9.  ergo.  '  And  so,* — as  he  is  free  from  these  preoccupations,  he  can 
enjoy  the  simple  tasks  and  pleasures  of  the  country. 

propagine,  the  technical  name  for  the  young  vine-plant  grown  from 
a  layer,  Virg.  G.  2.  26  and  63. 

9-18.  aut .  .  aut . .  que.  Compare  w.  15,  16,  17  *aut,'  *aut,'  *vel.' 
The  first  triplet  of  alternatives  describes  the  pleasant  tasks  of  prepa- 
ration, the  second  those  of  gathering  the  fruits.  In  each  case  the  last 
of  the  three  is  marked  by  a  change  of  the  conjunction,  cp.  w.  31,  33, 
35  *aut,*  *aut,'  *  que,*  Od.  i.  12.  5.  6  *aut,'  *aut,*  *ve.*  Several  editors 
have  followed  Fabricius  in  transposing  w.  11,  12  and  13,  14,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pasturing  of  cattle  seemsr  out  of  place  between  the  moi  e 
cognate  operations  of  transplanting  vines  and  grafting  fruit-trees.  But 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  mistake  should  have  vitiated  every  exist- 
ing MS.  Bentley  points  out  that  the  two  operations  are,  after  all,  very 
distinct,  and  belong  to  different  times  of  the  year.  The  feeling  of  the 
passage  is  the  great  choice  of  pleasant  tasks  which  the  countryman' 
enjoys,  and  the  sense  of  this  would  perhaps  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased  by  sorting  them  too  nicely. 

10.  altas  answers  to  *adulta*;  the  plants  are  now  ^in  three  ^«^v^v 
Col.  de  Arb.  7)  grown  large  enough  lo  c\atm\i«  ^  Vt^,  ^VvOo.  ni w^^ 
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have  tcoi  loo  Ull  \ot  them  bcfoic  Ritter  poioti  ont  Ibat  'iBn' 
■>p[>c«li  t*  the  eye,  »»  <Joe»  ■pnnpectu'  in  ihe  not  coDplel  Hk  I 
kbuur  it  uaodalei]  vilh  pleuuit  ogliU  anil  kiiuiiU.  For  Uie  iiiilMtir 
•(  '  mariUI '  ep  Oil.  1,  Ifi.  4,  4.  f.  30.  I 

13.  qua.  ll  U  better  to  tllce  '  <)[ie '  ai  dUjtuiclive  (see  oa  Od.  t.  }: 
p  lull  J.  II.  49),  than  vilh  Beatle;  to  altei  U  hue  snd  ia  >.  6jui'n.' 

H,  feUeioTM.  as  VijtU,  of  the  gnTlcd  tree,  G,  j-  8t  -Eiiil  id 
cad  cm  nmis  [eltdbD&.' 

16.  Inflnnu.  The  ScholUs  'ooable  lo  bear  the  iragti 
of  their  wool ' :  but  it  ii  probat  than  an  habitual  epiihn  = 
•  molle  jiecui,'  and  onlj  in  poir  ;  the  gencnl  idea  of  pence- 
folnoa,  '  the  onmiiliiig  iberp  ' 

17.  vel,  »ce  on  v.  9-ii.  I  poiati  ont  that  the  tuts  of 
•irel  cum,"  in  an  elliptical  co  Ih  no  apodosis  {as  ia  Vns. 
Aen.  II.  4o6\althoaell  quote  jid  olheix,  arc  not  lelevacl. 
Sal.  I.  7.  95  is  a  teat  pinllel.  .  uc  =,  ,ii  here  is  '  nt  f^udet,'  •  how 
be  lejoices  1 '  cp.  t.  61  '  ui  iuvai.' 

1».  gaudat  dao«rpeiia,  a  Gieek  Die  of  the  puticiple,  ^tmt  V^nr. 
'iO.  eortantem  ptirpurae,  'rivalling  the  porple  dje ' .-    for  dative 

21  I'riapos  is  to  be  paid  as  the  protector  of  eardena.  Virg.  E.  ;, 
33,  Catull.  10.  Silvanns  is  not  only,  as  in  Od.  3.  ig.  13,  the  wild 
foicsl-god,  but  also  a  patron  of  country  life  and  pursuits,  ■  avoram 
pecori«iue  dius,'  Virg.  Aen,  8,  601,  and  specially  onder  the  title  of 
'Silvanus  orieiitalis,'  like  Ttiminus,  a  protector  of  the  aacied  ■land- 
mark,' the  symbol  of  property,  Diet  Biog,  s.  t, 

23.  Some  (jood  MSS.  (not  B,  nor,  as  far  as  a[ipears,  V)  b*gin  a  new 
E[iode  here,  and  Acron  supports  them,  writing  at  v,  1  '  Laos  vitae 
ruslicae.'  and  here  'Inlroducit  queiidam  feneratotem  loquentem  el 
laudantcm  vitam  quietam  nee  tamen  sunm  propositum  deserentem.' 
Porph.  gives  no  indication.     Sec  Introd.  to  Od.  1.  7. 

24.  tenaci  seems  to  mean  'soft  and  deep,'  that  makes  a  conch  from 
which  you  do  not  slip. 

25.  rivia,  the  reading  of  V  and  B  ;  though  corrected  in  the  latter  by 
a  iecond  hand  to  '  lipis.'  the  reading  of  the  majority  ol  MSS.  Compare, 
against  Oielli's  objections  to  -rivis.'Od.  j.  3.  11.  'Altts  rivis '  must 
a[ip3renlly  mean  'in  brimming  watercourses';  'altis  ripis"  has  been 
\ariouilv  rendered ;  Bentley,  who  prefers  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
sjicaking  of  summer  or  autumn  when  streams  are  low,  interprets  -wilb' 
their  banks  hinh,'  i.e. '  deep  between  their  banks.'  Orelli  thinks  it  is 
not  meant  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  time  of  year,  but  as  a  genera]  charac' 
teristic  of  the  slreanis  which  H<ld5  to  their  beauty  and  pleasantness, 
'  between  high  banks,'  i.e.  of  foliage,  rocks,  &c.     But  a  comparison  of 
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Laci.  3.  .161  (Id  the  same  conaectioD  u  thii)  'inmmU  labentia  lipis.' 
ind  Qaint.  11.  1  '  Ut  tIs  nmniiim  maiar  est  altU  ripis  mnlEoqiie  gaigitis 
tnclQ  fluent ium  qoam  tenuis  aqnae  et  obieclu  lapiUonun  reialCuiIis' 
would  snggest  that  ir  Honux  wrote  '  akii  ripis'  he  mcAnt  rather  'high 
up  its  bunks,'  so  thai  It  comes  to  the  tame  as  '  rini.' 

27.  otutrapnnt,  ic.  '  audieittibus,'  see  Od,  3.  30.  10.  Maryland 
founded  on  Prop.  4.  4.  4  '  Mnltaqne  nativls  obstrepit  irbor  aquis,'  an 
ingenious  conj.  '  frondes '  foi '  (ontes,' '  lympbis  '  being  then  the  dative. 

28.  QDOd,  «c.  'mnrmar  quod.' 
29-Se.  We  pass  to  winter  ammemenll. 

29.  tonuitia,  an  cpiihet  of  the  god  which  has  become  almost  a  part 
of  his  name ;  but  it  serves  to  recall  his  influence  on  the  weather  and 
responsibility  for  storms,  altliough  thunder  is  rather  an  aceessoiy  of 

anniu  hibamiu,  the  winlrj'  part  of  the  year,  as  '  frigiitus  annus,' 
Virg.  Aen.  6.  311.  'Jove's  winter'  is  the  winter  which  in  its  season 
Jove  brings  rosnd  again.  C.  S.  31  '  lovis  aorae.' 

32.  obstantaa,  'set  to  stop  them.' 

33.  levi,  piob.  '  smooth,'  though  as  '  ame* '  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  poetry,  it  is  not  possible  to  pronoonce  certainly  on  the  quantity  of  its 
dalL  syllable. 

TkTft, '  open,'  'wide-meshed,'  see  Con.  on  Virg.  Aen.  4.  iji.  The 
epithets,  though,  as  has  been  remarked,  more  abundant  than  Horace's 
matDier  taste  wonld  have  admitted,  serve,  by  recalling  the  circum- 
stances, to  recall  the  pleasure*  of  the  sport. 

35.  Uqneo,  a  dissyllable,  not  an  anapaest,  cp.  Epod.  5.  79,  11.  13, 
and  see  Index  of  Metres. 

37  (oil.  The  'malaeamoiis  cnrae.'  its  follies  and  fancies  and  jealousies, 
ate  left  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  life  of  the  city.  The  'pudica  uxor' 
and  the  pleasuies  of  home  are  more  likely  to  be  fonnd  io  the  country. 
Virg.  G.  1.  533  'dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati ;  Casta  pudicitiam 
scTvat  domus.'  For  the  attraction  which  makes  'curas'  agree  with 
the  relative,  and  leaves  'malamm'  without  a  snbst.,  cp.  SaL  1.  4.  1 
'alii  quorum  comedia  prisca  viraram  est,'  Virg.  Aen.  I.  573  'uibem 
qnam  statuo  vestra  est' 

83.  quodal.  The  apodosis  begins  at  v.  49  '  non  me.'  If  I  can  have 
all  these  home  pleasures  I  do  not  care  for  the  less  loxDrious  diet. 
Haupt's  alteration,  'quid  si,'  iinpainthe  antithesis  between  the  'pudica 
uxor,'  &c,  and  w.  37,  38. 

in  partem,  l»  fUfi,  '  for  her  share.' 

iuvBt,  with  a  zeugma.  It  is  the  appropriate  verb  only  with  'domnm,' 
'  graces,' '  helps.'  Bj  uniting  closely  the  two  tubstaotives, '  the  home 
with  its  blooming  children,'  we  can  bring  '  dulca  Ubetos '  into  some  re- 
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Cognisable  relation  to  it,  but  still  the  new  substantiye  breathes  into  the 
verb  a  new  idea  of  '  helping  to  govern/  which  does  not  belong  to  it 
properly,  and  which  was  not  needed  so  long  as  it  was  only  oonstmcted 
with  *  domnm.* 

41.  Babina,  Od.  3,  6.  37  folL,  Virg.  G.  a.  532, 

42.  pemioia  «  *  strenui  * ;  '  impiger  Apnlos/  Od.  3.  16.  26.  The 
whole  passage  is  imiuted  by  Statins  Silv.  5.  i.  122  foil. 

Apuli,  see  on  Od.  i.  22.  13  and  3.  5.  9. 
48.  exstroat,  a  natural  asyndeton,  which  Lambinns  and  others  need- 
lessly fill  up  by  reading  '  sacrum  et '  or  '  sacrumqne.' 

44.  sub  adventum,  '  as  her  husband's  return  draws  near.* 

45.  laetom,  as  VirgiFs  '  laeta  armenta,'  *■  healthy/  '  finitful.' 

47.  homa,  of  the  simplicity  of  his  rustic  &re, '  wine  of  the  year/  and 
so  drunk,  as  we  should  say,  '  from  the  wood ' ;  never  drawn  off  from  the 
<  dolium  *  into  *  amphorae  *  or  '  cadi '  for  storing. 

48.  dapes  inemptas,  Virg.  G.  4.  132. 

49-60.  Compare  Sat.  2.  2,  where  a  'pemix  Apulus*  discourses  in 
favour  of  plain  living:  most  of  the  dainties  named  here  occur  there 
also. 

49.  Ijucrina,  from  the  Lucrine  lake ;  Sat  2.  4.  32  '  Lucrina  peloris.' 

50.  acari,  Sat  2.  2.  22. 

51.  intonata,  of  the  noise  of  the  wind.  Macleane  compares  Virg.  G. 
I.  371  ^Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus.'  The  deponent  form  is  not 
found  elsewhere. 

53.  Afra  avis,  Juv.  11.  142.  Martial  3.  58.  15  calls  apparently  the 
same  birds  'Numidicae  guttatae.*  They  are  commonly  identified  with 
our  guinea-fowl. 

54.  attagen,  Mart.  13.  61  'Inter  sapores  fertur  alitum  primus  loni- 
carum  gustus  attagenarum.*     It  is  said  to  be  the  heathcock. 

56.  oliva  .  .  lapathi  .  .  malvae,  cp.  Od.  i.  31.  15,  16  'Me  pascunt 
olivae.  Me  cichorea  levesque  malvae,*  where  Meves'  answers  to  'gravi 
salubres  corpori.'     '  Lapathum '  is  our  sorrel. 

59.  His  vegetable  diet  is  varied  with  meat  on  rare  occasions,  on  the 
festival  of  Terminus  (Feb.  23,  cp.  Ov.  Fast.  2.  639  foil.),  or  when  a  kid 
has  been  torn  by  a  wolf  but  snatched  from  his  mouth.  Cp.  Martial's 
Cocnula  (10.  48.  14)  *  haedus  inhumoni  raptus  ab  ore  lupi,*  and 
Plutarch's  saying  (Sympos.  2.  9),  T<i  XvK6f5pona  wf>6fiaTa  rd  Kpias 
yKvKVTarov  vapix^^^t  which  sounds  like  our  *  the  nearer  the  bone,*  &c., 
a  half  humorous  excuse  for  thrift. 

65.  ditis  examen  domus,  i.e.  the  proof  of  rustic  opulence,  Tib.  2.  1. 
23  *  Turbaque  vernarum  saturi  bona  signa  coloni.'  Cp.  Martial's  de- 
scription of  Faustinus*  villa,  3.  58.  22  *  Cingunt  serenum  lactei  focum 
vernae  £t  laiga  (eslos  lucet  ad  Lares  silva.'    The  'focus'  is  in  the 
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middle  of  the  'atrimn/  the  images  of  the  Lares  near  it,  glowing 
brightly  with  the  blaze,  and  the  slaves,  all  born  on  the  estate,  are 
gathered  round  it. 

69.  redegit.  Bentley  shows  by  a  large  collection  of  instances, 
chiefly  froih  Cicero,  that  this  was  the  usual  word  for  calling  in  money 
that  had  been  lent  or  was  otherwise  due.  A  few  MSS.  and  the  earlier 
editions  have  *  relegit.* 

Idibua  . .  Kalendia.  The  Kalends,  Ides,  and  Nones  were  all  days 
of  settlement.  Cic.  Verr.  2.  i.  57  'Nemo  Kabonio  molestns  est  neque 
Kalendis  Decembribus  neque  Nonis  neque  Idibus.'  Compare  for  the 
Ides  Sat.  i.  6.  75,  where  they  are  the  monthly  pay-day  at  schools,  and 
for  the  Kalends  Sat.  I.  3.  87  'Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere 
Kalendae  Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,'  &c.  Interest  at 
Rome  was  calculated  by  the  month. 

70.  ponere,  to  '  lend '  it  again.  Sat  i.  a.  13,  A.  P.  421  '  dives  positis 
in  fenore  nummis.' 


efodb  in. 

A  mock  heroic  invective  against  garlic  Horace  has  eaten  some  dish 
seasoned  with  it  at  Maecenas'  table,  and  he  treats  it  as  a  practical  jolce 
of  his  host's  (v.  20  *  iocose  Maecenas  *). 

*  Garlic  should  be  substituted  far  hemlock  in  the  punishment  of  parri- 
cides. What  can  the  reapers*  stomachs  be  made  of?  He  has  taken  poison — 
viper* s  blood,  some  decoction  of  CanidieCs — the  very  drug  which  Medea 
used  to  prevent  the  bulls  touching  Jason,  and  to  destroy  CreUsa,  The 
heat  of  Apulia  in  the  dog-days^  of  Her culei  fiery  garment,  was  nothing 
to  it.  If  Maecencu  has  the  bad  taste  to  have  such  a  dish  again,  may 
he  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  he  cannot  get  a  kiss  if  he  wishes  it* 

Compare  the  commencement  of  Od.  3.  13. 

Line  1.  olim.  The  development,  according  to  the  context,  from  an 
original  meaning  'at  that  time,' i.e.  'not  at  this  time,' of  the  definite 
meanings  'at  a  past  time'  (as  Od.  3.  ii.  5  'nee  loqnax  olim')  and  'at 
a  future  time '  (as  Od.  2,  10.  17  '  non  si  male  nunc  et  olim  Sic  erit '),  as 
well  as  the  colourless  meaning  'at  any  time,'  'ever'  (as  in  this  place; 
cp.  Sat.  I.  I.  35  'ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  Doctores,'  £pp. 
I.  10.  42,  &c.),  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  general  history  of  par- 
ticles the  most  definite  in  their  eventual  meaning,  such  as  'dum,'  'nam,' 
and  even  the  negatives ;  it  also  illustrates  the  various  uses  of  the  Greek 
aorist. 
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5.  edit,  an  ardbuc  form  of  the  siiljiiDctiTe ;  Sat.  a.  8.  90. 

4.  imi— nrmii,  for  h  was  a  nsoal  ingredient  in  their  messes ;  Vxtg.  E. 
a.  10  *  ThestyUs  et  mpido  fessis  messoribos  aesta  Allia  serpyllamqne 
herfaas  cootimdit  olentes.* 

6.  Tip€riniis  emotr;  Od.  i.  8.  9^. 

7.  malna,  L  e.  poisoooiis ;  Virg.  Aen.  a.  471  <  mala  gnunina  pastns.* 

8.  Oanidia ;  see  Intiod.  to  Epod.  5  and  17. 

9.  vX,  temporal,  as  Epod.  5.  ii. 
pn«l«r  omnaa,  with  *mirata  est* 

candidom,  of  joong  beauty,  as  '  candide  Bassaicn/  Od.  i.  18.  11. 
IL  icnota  expresses  the  dilBoilty  of  the  task ;  none  had  yoked  them 

yet. 

IS.  palWeam.  So  Medea  would  call  Creiisa  or  Glance,  feeling  that 
she  herself  was  his  tnie  wife ;  cp.  Epod.  5.  61-66. 

li.  aarpante  alita,  on  her  chariot  dnwn  by  winged  serpents ;  cp. 
Od.  4.  1.  10  'ales  oloribos.* 

15.  Tapor,  mist  of  heaL 

aidarom,  as  Epod.  16. 61  '  astri . .  aestnosa  impotentia,'  of  the  dc^ 
da  vs. 

16.  aiticolosae ;  Od.  3.  30.  11. 

17.  mnnoa,  the  present  of  Deianira,  the  robe  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  Nessos  ;  Epod.  17.  31. 

aAcacia  Ritter  points  out  that  neither  '  humeris '  nor  <  efficacis '  is 
inert:  'those  shoulders  that  had  wrought  such  miracles  of  strength 
were  not  proof  against  Nessus*  poison.* 


Epodb  IV. 

A  violent  attack  on  some  freedman,  who  moved  the  wrath  of  Ho.-ace 
and  of  the  citizens  by  his  display  and  arrogance. 

*  A  littU  while  c^o  flogged  as  a  slave  :  now  with  a  fine  estate  in  Cam- 
pania^  a  pony-carriage  on  the  Appian  tua/,  and  a  seat  at  spectacles 
among  the  **  equites  " .'  With  what  face  do  we  fit  out  fleets  against  Sextus 
Pompeius  and  his  runaway  slaves y  if  we  let  a  man  of  the  same  stamp 
hold  the  rank  of  "  tribunus  militum  "  f ' 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Epode  was  aimed  at  some  real  person. 

The  Scholiasts  say  Menas,  or  Menodorus,  the  freedman  and  fnend  of 

Sextus  Pompeius  (see  on  Od.  3.  16.  16),  who,  in  B.C.  38,  being  then  in 

command  of  a  fled  and  oC  Vbut  vdand  of  Sardinia,  deserted  to  Octavianua^ 
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tnd  was  received  by  bim  with  great  hononr:  DIo  C.  48.  45  hi  n/i$ 

tirJYPo^"-  Suetonius  (Aug.  74)  mentions  him  is  the  only  'libertinns' 
whom  Angnstns  ever  Invited  to  his  own  Inble.  In  B.C.  36  he  Tetnmed 
for  >  thort  time  to  the  service  of  his  old  muter,  but  igain  detetted  tn 
Oclnviuius,  and  was  received,  if  not  to  confidence,  yet  (o  empIojmenL  He 
died  in  35.  Vaiions  difBcnllies  have  been  felt  in  this  identilicatioD.  The 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the  dcklenesi  and  tmcherj  or  Menai  has 
been  thonght  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epode,  if  It  refers  to  him,  to  the 
period  between  his  first  detertion  of  Sextos  Pompeins  and  his  retnm  to 
his  service  in  36.  Yet  during  that  time  he  was  serving  with  the  fleet 
which  he  had  carried  over  to  Octavianui'  side ;  and,  though  he  ma; 
have  visited  Rome,  he  can  hardly  have  become  as  familiar  a  sight  to 
the  Roman  populace  as  is  implied  by  w.  11-16.  The  ofEce  of'  tribunus 
militnm  '  seems  also  a  strange  one  to  be  selected  (Horace  would  choose 
the  highest  that  he  tilled)  for  the  commander  of  a  fleet.  Several  MSS., 
including  B  and  A,  head  the  Epode  with  the  words  '  Ad  Seitam  Meaam 
liberlinum.  Vedinm  Rnfum  ei  servitnte  mliator  osurpasse  equeatrem 
dignitatem  usque  ad  ttibunatum  militum,'  with  no  sign  that  the  two  in- 
scriptions are  inconsistent  or  alternative;  a  common  mistake,  which 
•eems  to  lead  as  back  to  some  common  authority  of  gitatet  antiqnily. 
Of  the  two  narr.es  offered,  Menas  was  a  likely  gueai  to  any  one  who 
knew  the  history  of  the  lime,  and  therefore  carries  with  it  less  proba- 
bility than  the  entirely  unknown  name  of  Vedius  Rnfus,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  in  the  teit  or  in  the  generally  known  histories  to  lead  a 
copyist  or  annotator.  Orelli  shows  from  an  inscription  that  Rnfus  ii 
found  among  the  cognomina  of  the  Vedii. 

Line  1.  Epod.  15.  7,  a  proverb  for  implacable  hate ;  Horn  H.  11.  163 
O^S)  AiiciH  Tf  ml  Sftn  ifi6fpora  hi>i3r  ixouair,  |  dXAil  nunt  ^portovat 
tia^wtfii  dAA^XoKTir,  |  Jit  ott  tar'  1/iJ  mil  a)  ^J^fitHt. 
aoTtlto  obtltftt,  a  phrase  of  Flantus,  Merc  1.3.  14, 
3.  HibSTlcU,   of  Spanish  broom ;  Plin.  N.  H.  19.  I  and  J.     Quin- 
tilian  (8.  1.)  laughs  at  an  advocate  who  spoke  of  'herbae  Mibericae' 
meaning   'Spartum,'  though   no  one  in  court  knew  what   he   meant. 
Those  who  identify  the  object  of  the  Epode  with  Menas  notice  the 
connection  of  Sextus  Pompeius  with  Spain,  and  also  the  appropriateness 
of  the  instmment  of  puoiihmenl  to  one  who  had  spent  hit  life  on  ship* 
board.     In  the  army  the  centurion  was  armed  with  a  '  vitis.' 
pem«t« ;  Epp.  t.  16.  47  '  Ions  nra  nreris.' 
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7-  netlenta,  wilking  (hira  end  to  cod  «f  it.  The  ■  Sacra  via '  aa 
IiniD(^  of  moi  of  Icinire;  Sat.  i.  9.  t. 

g.  trinm.  &  neceisiry  alter*Hoa  it  would  secin  of  '  tcr,'  the  rnC 
nrhkh  hu  vitiated  all  tbe  MSS.  and  tjie  teit  of  itie  SctioUa.  Tbtn 
o(  the  tmc  Railiilg  11  given  b]t  Act.  and  Porph.,  '  csm  soi  cliM 
toga ' ;  bat  it  ii  bard  to  Kc  bow  '  bi>  ttr  uliutram  *  could  be  1  I<> 
forcD  of  ciprcMog  this.  Foi  the  bmad  'log^'  spread  out  by  ibi 
ctbowi  Bi  a  ngD  of  imponaacc,  cp.  Sat.  1.  3.  183  '  Latns  at  in  Om 
ipalicR,'  Epp.  I.  18,  30  '  Arcla  dec  im  cooUtem  toga,'  Cic  Ck. 

J.  10  '  Ttlit  imicti  non  togii." 

9.  orm  rertAt,  '  make  ihem  turn  r'  Schoi, ;  '  make  Ihcm  iBia  ts 
look,'  Rilt«r.  If  wc  1II3J  inKipr-'  ce  hj  htmseir.  it  will  IMM 
neither,  bat  rather  '  tiuke  their  co  es  change  *;  cp.  SiL  1.  8.  JJ 
'  vcttFrc  pallor  Turn  parochi  facii 

fana  at  hiu.    la  priMc  it  wc  her '  buc  et  illnc  * ;  q>.  ^wA 

*.  31  'hinC  et  bine.' 

10,  Uberrima:  Epod.  11.  16  'libera  biiis,"  'finding  free  vent.'  TIk 
mnaininf;  Tcri«  rrprcsenl  the  actual  expreaajon  of  the  indijnation- 
T\\\%  '\%  clear,  as  Ritter  poioti  oat,  from  tlie  change  from  the  secood 
person  tu  the  thitd. 

11,  trimnviralibua ;  Diet.  Am.  s.  v.  'Triumviri  capitalcs."  They 
had  the  power  of  indicting  summir)'  punishment  upon  slaves. 

12.  praeeonia  ad  faatidium,  '  till  the  crier  was  tired        Wh  t  pan 
the  crier  playid  in  the  chastisement  does  not  api'ear.     T  he  ed    ors  « 
that  he  had  to  go  oa  proclaiming  the  culprit's  offence,  but     he    all 
no  adequate  authority,     I'orpb.'s  note  is  '  donee  . .  prae  o     urn       11 
desinere  iuberel.' 

13  Palerni,  some  of  the  best  land  in  Campania.  Th  •>  h  I  as 
remark  that  in  Italy  the  vines  are  trained  on  trees,  an  1  h  gr  i 
between  them  ploughed  and  sown.  The  .\ppian  wny  is  p  hap  n  m  1 
as  the  road  which  he  would  naturally  traverse  on  his  way  between 
Rome  and  his  estate, 

15.  '  Sits  grandly  as  a  knight  in  the  front  seats,  and  snaps  his  fingers 
at  Oiho.'  He  has  no  fear  of  a  prosecution  under  Olho's  law  for  taking 
a  scat  in  the  fourteen  rows  resen-ed  for  the  'equites'  and  persons 
■eqnestri  censu,'  for  he  is  possessed  of  far  more  than  the  requisite 
income  of  400,000  sesterces;  cp.  Epp,  l.  I,  58,  6a.  For  other  references 
to  this  law  of  L.  Koscius  Olho  see  Cic.  Mur.  19,  Juv.  3.  159,  14.  314. 
It  would  seem  from  the  allusion  here,  as  wel!  as  from  other  consideia- 
tions,  that  the  purpoK  of  the  law  was  eiclusive  and  aristocratic. 

]i.  quid  attinet,  'what  good  is  it?'  No  exact  paiallel  can  be 
quoted  for  'on,  navium  rostrata'"' ships  with  their  beaked  bows' ;  but 
we  need  hatdlj  alter  it  with  Bentley  for  that  reason  to  '  acra.'  Perhaps 
318 
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vre  may  compue  Hoidct'i  rij**  luKrowipyoi,  and  AeBchjilut'  convcrx 
me  of  wpiipa  and  jnUiw/wpoi,  of  the  hanian  face. 

13.  duoi  leems  to  imply  that  an  expedition  wai  at  that  lime  fitting 
out  against  Seitns  Pompeius  and  his  'gang  of  brigands  and  slaves'; 
cp.  Epod.  9.  9,  10. 

Efodb  V. 

Cuiidia,  with  her  crew  of  witches,  Sagana,  Veia,  and  Folia,  is 
engaged  in  the  task  of  drawing  to  her,  by  ipelli  of  magic,  a  miserable 
old  man  named  Vania.  vv.  i-io,  the  poem  opens  with  the  tenifitd 
prayers  of  a  boy,  who  sees  dimly  that  tbe  hags  have  some  dieadfiit 
intent,  thongh  he  knows  not  what.  1 1--14,  he  U  stripped  and  set  in  the 
midst  to  await  their  fuither  purpose).  15-34,  Canidia  gives  her  orders 
for  the  brewing  of  the  magic  bowl.  35-^8,  Sagana  sprinkles  the  hosse 
with  watei  from  Avemus.  19-40,  V'eii,  meuiwhile,  is  digging  in  tbe 
garden  a  hole  where,  if  this  spelt  proves  insufficient,  the  boy  is  to  be 
buried  up  to  bis  chin,  and  left  to  starve,  that  his  marrow  aod  liver  may 
be  ingredients  in  a  more  potent  philtre.  41-46,  Folia  plays  her  part  in 
the  incaatatlon.  Wbat  it  was,  is  left  10  out  imagination ;  we  are  only 
(old  of  her  power— she  could  draw  the  moon  and  slaii  from  the  sky. 
47-60,  Cantdia,  half  afraid  already  that  her  tpetls  are  not  saccessful, 
appeals  to  the  powers  that  witness  her  black  arts,  that  her  beloved  (an 
old  fop,  on  whom  the  is  made  to  pour  contempt  in  hei  very  prayer) 
may  come  to  her.  6r-8i,  'he  comes  not;  what  hai  happened?  No 
herb  ha«  been  omitted,  nothing  that  conld  make  him  fo^et  other 
charms.  Aha  I  she  sees  it  all.  He  i>  nnder  the  spell  of  some  mote 
skilful  witch.  He  shall  not  get  off,  however.  She  bas  a  stronger  charm 
yet  to  try,  and  heaven  and  earth  shall  change  places  before  she  lets  bis 
love  go.'  S5-10],  the  boy  understands  her,  and  interrupts  the  scene 
with  a  burst  of  despair,  in  which  he  threateos  his  torturer*  with  the 
vengeance  of  spirits  and  men. 

The  scene  ii  laid  in  the  interior  of  a  bonse  in  Rome,  apparently  in 
the  Subura ;  see  on  w.  35,  30,  gS.  A  misundeittaading  of  v.  43  led 
Forph.  to  lay  the  scene  at  Naples. 

Ijne  1.  at,  a  common  particle  in  exclamations.  It  implie*  of  courte  a 
previous  train  of  thought  of  which  tbe  speaker  is  conidoas  in  himself, 
or  which  he  imagines  in  another.  The  exclamation  introdaced  by  it  ii 
of  the  nature  of  an  appeal  ('  provocatio  ait  deot ' ;  cp.  Virg.  Acs.  3,  535 
*At  dbi  pro  Kclere^  exclaoutt,  pro  talibw  atidi  Di,'  Ac  and  cp.  the 
3>9 
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fl.  nrii 

bojr-.n.™ 


i>h>*eai 


7.  purpntne,  the  '  top  pneWita   ;  -  mavra  illod  prar!rM»nun  oM  1 
uocKlutn  velantDT,  quo  DB|;isti>ni*,  (jno  iB^niutpm  poeraruio  aavK    | 
fjciiQus  K  Tencrabilem,'  QvLdI.  Dnd.  ji+o.      !t   aai    -Jie    ■  bulla.'  i  ibra 
I'lutc  af  (;olil  hun(-  refund  Ihf  neck  ,1'crL  omc  f.  jo,  ji   ,  are  lite    u- 
»(;ma'  whiLh  in  v.  ii  are  snatched  from  him. 

1 1.  ut  donstitit,  when.  notKilbstauding  this  appeal,  he  n-as  stripfM 
■nil  Mt  in  Ihe  midst  to  anait  their  fanher  pleasure. 

If.  viperia.  '  furiali  habita,'  Schol.     Cauidia  and  her 


ill  Sat.  I.  S. 


45' 

growth  of  C( 


,clm«:>..  ,o.  ,45. 
ranae  sanguine  ova    strigis  plo 
similar  pnq-ose  in  Prop,  3.  6.  j; 
t  El  lecla  eimccis  anguibus  os.'J 


.  lolooa.  in  Thessaly  ;   q>.  ' 


;,  and  Od. 


•  Tbesniii 


Uiberi&,  strictly  the  connlrr  lying  between  the  Caocasns  on  tbf 
ninth.  Armenia  on  the  soclh.  Colchis,  which  separated  it  from  the 
Kuiiiie,  on  the  west,  and  .Mlunia,  which  separated  it  from  the 
ta^pian,  on  the  east.  Its  inhahilanls  professed  (Tac.  Ann,  6.  J4'i  to 
be  deii-cndanls  o(  (he  Thessaliasi  who  sailed  with  Jason;  Virg.  E.  S. 
pj  '  Has  hcrbas  atque  haec  Fonlo  mihi  lecta  veneoa." 

'23.  oaia,  |>erhaps  haman  bones,  the  dogs  being  those  Ihat  prowled 
about  a  graveyard.     Orelli  qaoles  Apnl.  Met.  t,  who  mentiooj  among 
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the  iogiedients  of  a  phillre, '  >  skull  toiD  from  between  the  teeth  of  > 
.   wild  b«a«t.'    In  any  case  they  are  appropiiate  to  Ibis  '  desideri  pocu- 
lam,'  as  Ijipical  of  the  rage  of  disappoioted  animal  passion.     Compare 
in  thii  respect  the  more  potent  spell  of  vv.  37-40. 
2i.  Colohioia  — '  magicis,'  luch  as  Medea  might  have  kindled. 

25.  «xp«dit*-'sncdncta,'Sat.  I.  g.  93. 

26.  AvemaJei,  as  the  witch  in  Vi:^.  Aea.  4.  5i>  '  Spanerat  et  laticfi 
umulatos  font  is  Avemi.' 

28.  ourasna.  The  epithet  seemed  out  of  place  to  Benlley,  oi  the 
boar's  brtslles  do  not  rise  more  when  he  is  mnning.  and  he  advocates 
Heinsias'  conjectnre  'Laurens.'  But  'cnrrens'  is  in  point  as  completing 
the  whole  resemblance  of  the  boar  to  Sagana  buBlUng  about.  It  has  the 
more  place,  as  we  have  had  no  definite  verb  to  express  her  movements. 

23.  abacU  null*  eonaolentU,  '  not  one  whil  deterred  by  her  con- 
scionsness  uf  what  she  was  doing,'  i.e.  of  its  cniclCy  and  wickedness. 
For  the  use  of  '  nulla '  see  on  Od.  J.  10.  7. 

30.  durlB,  not  quite  an  inert  epithet,  if  we  compare  Od.  3.  11.  31, 
4.  4.  57.  The  'hardness'  of  the  iron  is  in  a  way  identified  with  the 
persistence  of  her  purpose — she  would  dig  till  the  iron  was  tired. 

hnmuiii,  tlie  soil  in  the  '  impluviom '  of  the  house  (v.  15)  in  whicli 
the  scene  is  laid. 

33.  bis  terqao.  So  all  the  good  MSS.,  and  editors  dnce  Bentley, 
i^iiut  the  V.  1.  '  bis  icrve.'  He  points  ont  that  the  two  readings  differ 
materially  in  sense.  'Bis  lerque ' '^ ' saepe,'  cp,  A.  F.  440  'melius  te 
posse  negares,  Bis  terque  eipertum  fmsCra'i  'bis  lerve '  — ' raro,'  cp. 
A.  P.  3=8. 

Si.  inemori   apootaoulo,    lyaiotr^vaiy   t$   Mf.     'Inemori'    is   a 

33.  nupenaa  mento  explains  '  qnantum  eiitant  aqua,' '  as  mucb  as 
is  above  water  of  a  swimmer's  body,  when  it  Hoatt  as  thoogh  it  bimg  by 
the  chin.' 

37.  ezaeota.  This  (or  '  execta  ')  is  the  reading  of  V  and  B,  and  ol 
the  MSS.  of  Act.  and  Porph.  Bentley's  objection  that  we  reqnire  rather 
an  epithet  to  correspond  with  '  aridnm '  is  very  well  answered  by  Riltcr. 
We  do  not  Ttquire  one,  for  'aridum  '  is  intended  to  cover  both  sobstan- 
lives,  as  is  'exsccta'  also;  see  on  Od.  3.  10.  6,  3.  II.  1,  1.  15.  iS-lo, 
3.  4.  i9,  4.  g.  19.  The  other  MSS.  offer  many  variants:  'exsocta,' 
'exsucca,'  'exula,'  'exerla.'    Benttey  preferred  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius, 

39.  Intermlnato,  pass.  part,  of  the  naually  deponent '  interminor,'  a 
stronger  word  than  '  interdico,' '  forbidden  with  threats.' 

asmel  with  '  cum,' '  as  sooa  as  ever,'  as  '  nt  lemel,'  Sat.  1.  i.  i4r 
*1.  noBdaftilMO, 'waaiiotwantingtoh«yrt.'\»et«xtog«W-  '^^g' 


T£   SJr)P.^   i?f  ffOAACS.- 


■  I         rbial  wsy  of  ei{n»iBe««  I 

s  Uat,  Ermn   patsjon.  or  ai  in  Eff  ] 
b  tsoBids  IMWB,' fow  pirmlitT  :    cp.  ^^tJ  i^yfra  n.    I 
3*  Cp  Mcda*!  tewcatioe  Or.  JCdL.  r.  I9»  foH.  '  Noi,  tit.  tia^  \ 
&daB:=i  . .  T»:oc  tn_-epi  Hfciic  qa»e  cocpds  oxiscia  nostiis  Adit   1 

F  ■  «i!n<S5M,'  Off,  3.31. 

t,  jierfafs  ohIt  the  ctPimnoa  fommla  for  'xna 
:  cpOi  1.  11.  i;-in  Pera**  aiijoe  Bricaonos,"  3. 1;- 
II.     If  cfwoal 'OMmin' BBfC  tc  focnd.  Ihcy  Hill   be  ha  rivals  in  lb 

:,-c=-,Tj::-.r  ■  :\>^:.!.-:v>ae;     B.  A.  and  the  Qoeon's  Coll.  MS.  hare  ilit 
le  ablative  in  all  ihe  Bland' MSS., 


-pror 


t  horTc 


1  Hhich   hf 

in-sadae,  i^oJ  limorem  lacutiant."  he  diii  not 
3  millet  of  slighi  impottanee  (' quixi  pamm  in- 

I:  we  read  ihe  ablaliie.  it  will  hate  an  active 


n  Od.   : 


If  ■ 


e  the 


T.  Enn.  4 


iS.  x;,  la  either  case  its  force  seems  to  lie.  as  the  Stholiasl  implies,  in 
i:*  st^s^cjtion  PI  the  ■  aafulness '  of  night.  '  now  that  yonr  spell  is  on 
the  voodi  and  theii  ichabilanls.'  The  two  verses  combine  the  ideas  of 
the  honf  of  midnight  ss  the  lime  when  ma^e  powers  are  slroogesl,  and 
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!t  of  the  world  it  asleep,  as  Dido  in 
ii  ager,  pecndes  picUeqne  volucres,' 

J  E7-II0.  The  prayer  af  the  next  four  Ijdcs  is  not  quite  clear.  Why 
.  does  ihe  wish  the  dogs  to  bark  ?  As  a  sign  that  the  scented  old  fop  ia 
.  coming  to  her  dooi  ?  or  lo  frighten  him  from  the  doors  of  her  rivals  as 
he  coiDes  through  the  Subura  ?  The  tint  view  wonld  be  illosttated  by 
the  sign  of  Daphnis'  approach  in  answer  to  the  spells  In  Virgil's  Phat- 
macentria,  E.  8.  107  '  Hylax  in  limine  latrat'  The  secoEid,  however, 
gives  a  bettei  explanation  of  'qnod  omnes  rideant,'  and  of  the  care  with 
which  she  hu  herself  prepared  the  perfamed  nngqent,  which  he  uses  in 
his  vanity  without  guessing  Its  purpose.  She  is  meant  to  make  him  (and 
herself  thereby)  ridicaloni  to  the  reader  ;  bnt  sbe  would  not  wish  him 
to  be  laughed  at,  except  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  to  herself. 

ES.  Buboranae.  'Subnra'  was  the  broad  hollow  formed  by  the 
JDDCtioD  of  the  valleys  between  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esqniline 
bills,  and  opening  on  the  Fora.  It  was  a  busy  part  of  Rome,  bat  has 
a  bad  name  in  the  poets;  Prop.  4.  7.  15,  Mart.  6.  66,  Jnv.  3.  5. 

E9.  'Of  snch  lott  OS  my  hands  conld  never  bring  to  greater  perfec- 
tion'; cp.  Sal.  I.  ,s.  41  'animae,  quales  ncqoe  condidiores  Terra  lulit 
neqne  quis  roc  sit  devinctior  alter,'  '  sonb  of  such  sort  as  never  walked 
the  earth  more  purely  white,'  &c. 

SO.  laborariut,  potential.  The  reading  of  V  and  MSS.  of  Porph., 
'  laboraratit,'  has  also  strong  authority. 

61.  quidaccidltP     She  perceives  that  her  spells  have  Guled. 

52.  venena  Hedaae,  philtres  such  as  Medea's,  as  'flammisColchicis.' 
v.  »4. 

83.  Cp.  Epod.  3.13, 
■nperbam  is  the  reading  of  V,  and  sound  and  sense  support  it. 
But  'superba,'  the  reading  of  B,  has  almost  better  authority,  as  it  was 
found  hy  Acr.,  who  interprets  'potens.' 

67.  Iat«TtB  aapsria ;  '  I  have  not  omitted  any  herb  of  power,  because 
it  was  hard  to  find  or  grew  in  a  difficult  place.' 

69,  70.  The  best  interpretation  seems  to  be,  'the  bed  he  sleeps  on  has 
been  sroeared  with  a  drug  to  make  him  forget  all  other  mistresses.'  It 
is  a  continuation  of  her  assurances  to  hercelf,  that  no  precaution  has 
■been  omitted, 

71.  ah  ah  I     The  truth  suddenly  occois  to  her. 
■olntiu:  Od.  I.  17.  gi. 
ambniat,  '  walks  where  he  will ' ;  i.e.  is  Dot  bound  by  the  spell  to 
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giTW  ■  iDOTC  MDliaL.u  KSM  tkaa  the  oU 

pOlU.  'DOT  ihlll   th>   luMll   pi  b*ck     Ml  ill     ' 

mooed  bjr  Hiniin  i^tli.'     The  Marai 
17.  J},  Virg.  Ain.)   7:0  (blL 

77.  maina  parabo,  ic  't-***™  '     Only  tW 
with  '  pocalom.* 

79.  Infarltu,  tbe  Un  tvo  ijHaUe! 

83.  aM*.  of  the  imok}  tUme  of  tl 
two  lina  q>.  Vbj.  11  S.  So-8j. 

SI.  mbtaaao, 'iitiinedialcif  onbearr 
word*  bara  made  bim  dopaii  of  l<fir. 
diet.  Tbe  edilon  omixuE  the  behat 
in  Tic.  Ann.  6.  14  '  ubi  as^ia  rilae  f 
impreeabatnr.' 

~>.  dubiua  ande.  ,^c     IIU  doobt 


'  Qunc  I 


:.  Tbrcnteaa.  such  us  TbycftW  might  haw  attend  agaBtrtACT& 

I  the  whole  bu  b(a 

iilTttc.l  III  ihi-sc  liinl  lines,  than  that  suggested  by  LambinBi,  ifti 
aili>l.(til  .irmiiij;  iivtm  cdilori  liy  Dill'.,  -ind  in  its  main  foasa  ij 
Mmiiii.  'fliis  iti.ikt*  '»eqriiB,'  in  Ihe  sense  of  ■  reneficia,' lie  sni^te 
111  tile  sciiteiicei  aiirl  iinilefslind*  an  afliimativc  '  volent '  Biii  (he  fit« 
tlain.-.  ■.S.in.eries  mny  ovtrstl  the  mighlj-  laws  of  right  and  wia-f- 
tluy  i:.iiinot  uvcthft  iJit  law  of  natural  letrihulion,"  i.e.  you  may  disr^rJ 
■tiviiii-  laws  anil  kill  inc,  hut  I  shall  havo  my  turn  )et,  '  Dim  agam  vt*' 
The  iiiiTits  of  llii.t  interpretation  are  that  the  particular  expressions 
•oimttfif  (as  iidai,]Ui.'  and  '  humanam  vicem '  will  hannoDi* 
Iinliii.illv,  Ihf  first  with  Virgil's  'fas  versum  atque  nefas,"  G.  1.  fOJ. 
tlu>  ^,■,llml  null  llnracf's  r>wn  '  vitcs  >u[«.tliae.'  0<i.  1.  38.  31.  \Vt  mij 
noli,,  ihf  .-..l,lii.,.nal  i>arallel  of  ib.  v.  .U  '  Toiiac  piacula nulla  resolvent' 
t,i-dita  di'leslaiio  Nulla  exptntur  \ictimn.'  BcntUy  tjuotes  al^o  Ov. 
'Iriit,  i.  I.  \<t1  'llLmanac<]ue  racnioi  sortis  quae  tollii  eosdem  El 
]ire"iit,  iiicertas  ipse  vcicre  vices.'  That  the  construction  of  the  stntencc,- 
allhouj^h  it  is  ]«:rhaps  harsh  for  Horace,  is  yet  J.alin,  Lambinus  shows 
finm  (.'ii;.  nd  All.  10.  i  '  istum  qui  filium  Kmndisium  de  pace  misil,  me 
U'^aliini  iti  non  arbittor'  =  ' that  he,  &c-,  will  be  lenl  as  envoy,  not  I," 
Munro  Wi.uld  ainend  this  version  of  the  lines  by  separating  '  magnum  ' 
froiii  ■  fas  ncfasqne,'  and  iDiikini>  it  — 'id  quod  magnnm  est,'  "sorceries, 
su,;!)  is  their  power  ^u  interpretations,  the  best 
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~  '-«eni  to  be  those  which  eiplaia  '  bnmBiiBm  vicem '  by  Sallmt't  'pecomm 

~-vicein  obtmncabantur,'  Cicero'i  'Sardanapali  viccm  mori,'  ad  AtL  lo.  S, 

'''after  the  fashion  of  men,'  bSpiiwair  Sfnjv.     It  would  still  be  a  question 

-  whether  '  veneoa  '  was  the  object  of  '  converteic '  or  the  subject  of 

—  'Talent'    In  the  first  case  it-' veneficae,' ■» 'scelos'  ii  used  for  a  wicked 

penon ;  there  is  an  obvious  point  in  refusing  them  a  more  personal 

■-  appellation,  when  the  stalcment  is  that  Ihey  hav»  no  haman  hearts  to 

be  moved.     The  line  of  thought  then  is,  '  Conscience  cannot  move  yon, 

my  curies  may  at  least  punish  yon.'     If  we  take  it  in  the  second  way  il 

will  mean, '  The  mighty  lawi  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  like  human 

things,  that  aoreeries  shonld  have  power  to  overset  them.    You  may 

kill  me,  but  I  shall  be  revenged  on  you  yel.' 

Neither  MSS.  nor  Scholia  give  any  Tariationi  of  the  text,  and  none 
of  the  conjectores  are  attractive.  Ben lley  (who  offers  it  very  hesitatingly) 
proposes  '  magica,'  '  nan  vertere,'  Haupt '  maga  non,'  Keller  '  bumana 
invicem.' 

89.  dlrii,  '  curses,'  as  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus  quoted  on  t.  85. 

dira  dAteatatlo,  the  solemn  denundatioD  of  a  corse, 
92.  Fozor  seems  to  be  used  as  a  masculine  form  of  Fnria.    For  the 
idea  of  the  passage  cp.  Virg.  Aen,  4.  3S5. 

91.  deonim  maniuin,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  literally,  according  to 
Cnrtius,  Grundi.  p.  394,  the  '  good '  powers,  '  manis '  being  the  opposite 
of  'immanis.'  Cp.  Cic  de  Leg.  7.  9  'Deorum  maninm  inra  Ancta 
sunto.     Hos  leto  dalos  divos  habento.' 

100,  Saqnillnae,  the  birds  of  carrion  that  haunted  the  Campus 
Esquilinas,  see  Introd.  to  Sat  I.  6.  It  is  Mill  to  be  thoogfat  of  as  a 
barial'ground,  oot  yet  laid  out  in  gardens  by  Maecenas,  Sal.  I.  8.  10. 
For  the  faialus,  the  diphthong  being  shortened,  cp.  Sat.  i.  9,  36  'Si  me 
amas  inquit,'  and  such  instances  in  Virgil  as  Aen.  3. 11 1  'Inmlae  lonio,' 
&c. 


Efodx  VI. 

'  Ym  art  /iti  a  watc/i-deg  wkUh  fiits  at  a  giusi  but  it  afraid  ef  a 
vulf.  Turn  your  impgteitt  atlack  en  me:  I  Aavi  tcitk  ;  I  fcUew  my 
fuarry  lo  Iht  dtalh.  You  iari  leud  tnougk,  but  will  turn  aside  far  a 
piete  of  mtat.  Bemare,  I  am  a  bull  with  sharp  horns,  and  ready  to 
atlack  these  ■mho  deserve  it,  as  ready  at  Ankilgchtis  or  Hippenax.  I  ' 
will  not  lait  an  insult' 

In  assailing  the  wrong  use  of  the  poetry  of  invective,  Honce  indusia 
its  right  lue.    The  minnet  of  iu&Uc^cnb  «»£«*•&«,  ■■amaaa*.  wA. 
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TSM.  SJVOES  OF  MO R ACS: 

mk  t>  la^r  *a  b*  bMetit  off.     Ulnt  can  we  <ri 

■  iImM  (•wrafce  ike  tne  wlelder  of  AnJiilocfau'  «<■«■  I 
iH>clkiWirla<lheTilc»nJmEpod<? 
«  feMlrfid  liM<  kaoao.  Aaoo  calli  bim  ■  Csaiua 
^'  1W  CoBMK.  Cr«q.  (nlha  identifies  him  witb  Cms  I 
MMW  ■<  awe  iQuR.  lo.  i.  ■;;).  tnt  .  Ubellow  • 
X,  yil  H(  b  kMvm  lo  kiwE  fiied  a.i>.  31,  and  il  u  poiap  I 
■Uk  (hat  ki  OB  ban  writun  lunpooos  sncfa  as  to  MisX 
(B  (M  tUi  miU  oblige  h  ta  nppcwe;  at  Ihe  least  dm- 
cWwbcne  of  his  bavicg  bff* 
wfao  t>  eUeirfaeiT  HdkBled 
CK  (aac  M  Sml  I.  M.  11.  ».  5.  4I).  u"!  who  is  cluscd  widi 
ty  QiAafllaaito.  1. 96)  a*  a  waut  o<  bitter  '  iambi,'  ■  liuati] 
^ks  a^dtea  te  OtaDst  BSucokiw  n<n  m  Hantio  leptjktar.'  and 
vW  la  aaaed  b;  Tu.  Aak.  4.  34  u  •  lampoocei  of  the  CaesaiUD 
bmitw. 

lize  1.  CoiiifartCi;<n>'»conipaiiioii  of  acL;iiscr»  10  walch-dogs  whicli 
in  art  :a  laui.  ai  Jie  wrung  person;,  pro  Rose,  Am.  10.  Cp.  sliu 
Hiva-t't  ei:  rcsiniD  ;o(  wtli-direcKii  satire,  Sat.  j.  1.  S4  '  .Si  quii  Op- 
ptv^.ij  ii;^cni  latiatirit.' 

5.  Fi^.T  -.s  high  MS.  authority  iacluding  V  for  '  vcne '  anil  al- 
lioc^S:  :>.e  rraduij:  ol"  V  U  not  so  cleat  foi '  pete.'  I!  has  ■  vertis'  altered 
tv' "  iifrte.'  a:.:  '  jtlti.'     \o  MS.  gives  the  iranipositioD  '  veiie  si  [KHej.' 

■  hiot  Is  crv-csiari  10  make  the  impetiiivc  suit  the  metre.  This  seems 
Ij  ten:  ths  i-3ie  in  isv,n;r  of  the  indicative.  Either  coQSIniclion  i. 
la«T'u!.  W;.  E,  1.  71  -  i,>«un  .  .  paras,'  Aen.  4.  5^7  '  Quin  morere.  ui 
HKn'.i  e*.  ietlKJDc  irerre  Joloreni.' 

6.  aauca  via  paaionbua,  *  the  ^hepherds^  stnrdy  friend';  'vis'  i> 
tifcir.    as  \  irgil**  'o.iora  canam  vii."  Aen   4.  i^j^  from  Ldcrelius'  *  j>er- 

Gnxi:  tie  of  Ao.  The  di.g^  of  Epima  and  Spirta  arc  namcil  in  Virg. 
G    J,  4:;.      They  are  Used  there,  u  here,  both  for  guarding  the  fold  and 

7.  a««in.  sc-  '  feram  <niiecon^oe,'  4c..  the  snbaatilii-c  appearing  with 
the  relative  initeid  ai  in  it>  more  nattual  place  as  the  antecedent,  see  on 

^.  Quaecuuque.  whatever  it  be.  even  if  it  shall  be  yon. 

pnecrdet.     DUI'.  prefers  the  reading  of  a  few  MSS.  'procedel' 

■  ol)icCttim'~,  in  otdei  Vo  iotwo  iViU  more  the  chine?  of  metaphor  by 

J.6 


EPODE   VI,   I  —  VII. 

making  the  hunting  merely  a  pait  of  guiiding  the  fold,  and  chuing 
awuy  of  a  volf  that  comes  near.  But  Horace  is  intent  on  the  different 
pobta  of  contrast  betveen  the  good  and  the  bad  writer  of '  Iambi,'  and 
the  metaphors  change  rapidly. 

\1.  Mitsch.  compares  the  Greek  ravpov/4ai, 'I  become  an  angiy  bull,' 
Aesch.  Cho.  ij2.  Cp.  the  tibw  taken  of  the  Saliritt  by  those  who  fear 
hil  Satire  ;  'Foenum  babet  in  comu,'  Sat.  I.  4.  34. 

IS.  Epp.  t.  ig.  15-30.  Infido,  inasmuch  as  he  bad  promised  his 
dalghter  Neobule  to  Archilocbns  and  broken  his  piomiie. 

11.  hoatia  Bupalo.  Hipponoi,  an  iambic  poet  who  ujed  bis  art  to 
revenge  himself  on  Bnpalus  and  Athenis,  two  sculptors  of  Chios,  and 
brotheis,  who  had  caricatured  his  ugliness.  Notice  that  each  of  the 
epithets  'intido,'  'acei,'  b  intended,  after  Horace's  manner,  to  cover  to 
some  extent  botb  cases.  They  strike  again  the  keynote  of  the  Epode. 
The  masters  of  iambic  veree  whom  Horace  imitates  were  like  him, 
unlike  his  opponent :  they  strnck  only  at  those  who  deserved  it,  and 
they  struck  home. 

15.  atro  dente,  the  'venomous  tooth'  of  envy  or  malignity,  Od.  4.  3. 
16,  Mart.  j.  38.  7  'rubiginosis  cuncta  deniibus  rodit'  See  on  Epp.  i. 
14.  3G  '  morsu  venenat.' 

16.  The  Older  is  '  inullus  flebo,  at  poet.' 

Epodb  VII. 

'  //  civil  war  ta  bt  rtncwed,  at%d  Raman  blood  lo  fiaw  again,  not  for 
tht  deilruclion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  do  the  Parthian's  wort  and 
destroy  Rome  itself  1  Even  wild  beoits  do  not  frey  on  their  own  iituL 
Dees  anger  Hind  you,  or  fate  compel  you,  or  is  it  mere  wanton  wteked- 
ness  }  Shame  mates  them  siltnl,  I  will  answer  for  them,  II  it  the  bister 
heritage  of  fratricidal  hloodshtd  which  distends  to  la  from  the  death 
of  Remus: 

There  is  nothing  to  til  with  precision  the  dale  of  the  Epode.  It 
expresses  horror  at  the  prospect  of  some  frcth  outbuist  of  civil  war.  It 
is  of  course  possible,  as  the  Scholiasts  say,  that  it  may  express  the  lim 
feeling  with  which  Horace  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  after 
Caesar's  death,  although  be  was  very  soon  to  be  involved  in  the  war 
himself.  More  probably  it  refers  to  some  later  moment,  the  commence- 
ment, it  may  be,  as  Orelli  thinks,  of  the  '  war  of  Perosia'  in  41 ;  bat  a 
mere  rumour  of  war  is  enough  (o  account  for  such  a  poem.  The  idea, 
of  the  concloiion  is  Greek  nol  Ronutn.    Tte  ei.^"U«aS«»dS««&.'"''a-*-* 


THE  EPODES  OF  HORACE: 

the  succession  of  civil  strife  is  fanciful  and  literary,  without  the  definite 
political  meaning  which  underlies  the  mythological  form  of  such  poems 
as  Od.  I.  a.  Compare  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Epod.  i6,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  period. 

Line  5-8.  '  Not  as  our  fathers  shed  their  blood  for  foreign  conquest, 
nor  as  we  might  shed  ours  to  complete  their  conquests.* 

7.  intsctua  « '  integer,'  Od.  4.  4.  66,  *  non  ante  devictus.'  Madeane 
thinks  that  both  couplets  refer  to  exploits  already  accomplished,  'to 
achieve  such  victories  as  Scipio  or  Julius  Caesar.*  But  the  conquest  of 
Britain  is  to  Horace  even  in  the  Odes  a  triumph  still  in  the  future.  If 
we  assign  even  the  earliest  date  to  the  Epode,  Caesar*8  invasion  vas 
long  enough  past  for  its  small  results  to  have  been  estimated,  and  there 
was  no  political  reason  for  exaggerating  them. 

descenderet,  to  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  expression 
*  sacer  clivus  *  in  Od.  4.  a.  35,  see  note  there.  The  triumphal  procession 
descended  by  the  '  Sacra  via  *  into  the  Forum,  through  which  it  passed  to 
the  Capitoline  hilL  Before  the  ascent  of  that  began  the  captives  were  led 
aside  from  the  ranks.  Cp.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  30  *  Cum  de  foro  in  Capitolium 
currum  flectcre  incipiunt  illos  duci  in  carcerem  iubent ;  idemque  dies  et 
victoribus  imperi  et  victis  vitae  finem  facit.* 

0.  sua  dextera,  Epod.  16.  a  *  Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit.* 

11,  12.  feria  ser\'es  to  explain  *hic  mos,*  as  though  it  were  *ut  fen 
essent,'  so  that  it  shares  in  the  general  negation  and  exception,  '  this  was 
never  the  wont  of  wolves  or  lions  to  turn  their  rage  save  on  some  other 
kind.'  There  is  no  need  with  Bentley  to  read  'nunquam.'  *  Dispar*  is 
used  by  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  13  for  animals  of  a  different  species.  Bentley 
compares,  for  the  sentiment,  Juv.  15.  159  foil. ;  Plin.  N.  H.  7.  i  'leonum 
feritas  inter  se  non  dimicat ;  *  Sen.  Epp.  95  *  cum  inter  se  mutis  ac  feris 
pax  sit;*  and  notices  the  growth  of  humanity  and  logic  in  the  interval; 
'  quo  Horatius  argumento  utitur  ne  Romanus  contra  Romanum  eodem 
illi  <piKo<jo<p&rTtpov  utuntur  ne  homo  contra  hominem  bella  gerat,* 

15.  tacent.  He  turns  from  the  tongue-tied  prisoners  to  the  court 
before  which  he  is  arraigning  them. 

17.  sio  est.     He  gives  the  explanation  which  most  exonerates  his 
countrymen.     '  It  is  the  power  of  driy,  an  interminable  inheritance  of 
unavoidable  crime,  dating  from  the  first  founder  of  the  state.* 
fata  scelusque,  not  two  things,  but  one. 

19.  ut,  'ever  since,'  see  on  Od.  4.  4. 43.  For  the  thought  cp.  Lucan 
I.  95  *  Fratemo  primi  maduerunt  sanguine  muri.' 

20.  saoer,  '  nt  piaculum  luendus,*  Orelli. 
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BPODE   VII,  5— IX,  7- 


EFODX  zz. 

'  Whin  shall  we  have  mir/eail,  Maecenas.  «  ctleirale  Ctusai'i  victory 
as  we  celibrated  the  defeat  of  Sexlus  Pampeius  a  Utile  while  age  7  Oh, 
the  shame  to  Ihini  of  Soman  soldiers  in  Cleopatra's  effeminate  camp  ! 
Even  Caiatian  horsemen  deserted  her,  and  her  fleet  would  nol  fight. 
Why  is  nol  Ike  triumphal  procession  already  moving— the  triumph  of  a 
captain  greater  than  Marius  or  the  younger  Seifio  f  Our  foe  has  changed 
his  scarlet  for  mourning,  and  fled  across  the  sea  with  no  hariour  lo  go 
to.  Bring  urine,  boy,  and  the  largest  cups ;  we  may  forget  all  our 
anxieties  for  Caesar's  welfare.' 

Conifutre  Od.  i.  37  Introd.,  Inttod.  lo  Books  i-iii,  %  i,  »nd  Introd.  to 
ihe  Epodet.  Thii  Epode  ii  manifestly  written  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Dews  of  the  btttle  of  Actinm,  and  before  the  wbieqtient  fate  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  was  known,  when  even  the  diieclion  of  (heii  flight 
was  a  matter  of  conjectnrc,  tt.  19-3}. 

Line  S.  alt>>  domo,  the  palace  of  Maecenas  on  the  E&qailjne. 

4.  b«at«,  '  cni  omnia  ei  voto  cadunt,'  Oielli ;  '  happy,' — partly  in  all 
the  splendour  about  him,  an  epithet  lo  harmonixc  with  'teslas,'  'alta,' 
&c,  which  express  Horace's  anticipation  of  the  baoqiiet  which  is  to 
match  the  occasion, — partly  in  the  ttewt  of  (bis  crowning  victory  of  his 
friend  and  Ilis  policy. 

5.  Ublla.  Itt*.  The  two  instmiaenti  aie  used  even  at  Homer's  ban- 
qnets;  II.  iS.  >|95  oAXni  ^fu-nlt  rt  B"^  tx"*-  Cp.  Od.  3.  19.  i6-ig. 
There  is  a  donbt,  however,  whether  '  miitom '  mutt  be  pressed  to  mean 
that  they  were  used  at  the  same  moment,  aa  the  next  verse  would  then 
imply  not  merely  that  the  two  instiiiments  but  the  two  'modes'  or 
'scales,'  4  ^Mptari  and  4  tfinf^i,  could  be  played  together  (see  Diet. 
AnL  end  of  Article  on  Greek  Music).  For  the  plural  'tibiis'  see  on 
Od.  I.  I.  3'- 

S.  Ulis,  EC  '  sonantibns,'  at  though  the  construction  had  been '  tonan- 
libus  miKtum  cannen  tibiis  et  lyra.' 

barbanim,  used  instead  of  '  Fht^um '  for  the  sake  of  the  anti- 
cheus  to  '  Dorium.'  The  Phrygian  mode  and  its  appropriate  inatrament 
belong  rather  to  o^es  and  revelry  (Od.  3.  ig.  16),  the  Dorian  to  martial 
muuc    This  occasion  calls  for  both. 

7.  nnpor.  Five  year*  before,  when  Sextut  Pompeitu  (la  Sept.  B.C. 
36)  was  totally  defeated  by  Agrippa  off  Nanlochns  in  Sicilf,  and  div<iv&. 
from  the  sea  to  take  refuge  in  Ana. 


TUB  iUVVES  Of-  HOJiACE: 

7.  Haptaniui;  he  cillnl  himself  the  ion  of  Neplone  and  Ibeio. 
Appiui  5.  100,  Dl>>  C.  4S.  19,     In  Ihc  ume  chapter  I>io  ipcaki  of  tk 

mnltitadc  of  nn.iw.iy  blav«  who  joinni  his  fleet,  cp.  Epod.  4-  19. 

10.  MrriBidiiuicsiKav  with 'detnxent' and 'amicus' tec  oaOd.  1. 3. 6. 

11.  poiterl  Degftbitli,  Cp.  Od.  J.  19.  11  'credite^  pwcen,' of 
lomething  itimii^'i^. 

12.  Biiuiiaipatua,  'told  u  >  slave.'  Cic.  Phil.  1.  11  'vcn4ilm 
alqoe  emaneip^tlum  tiibunntum,'  Plant.  Bacch,  1.  1.59  'Xqqc  nnillR 
tiU  me  emuKipo;  tiius  euid,  tjbi  opera  1  do.'  '  EntancipBic'  aba.  b 
'to  free  from  "  niaacipiuin," '  with  a  dat  it  en  me  10  mean  'to  tnunfei 
from  one  "mancipiuni"  to  another,'  'to  :  ;11.' 

IS.  fert  TkliuiD  Pt  oraiB.  i.  e. '  is  a  Ri  mnn  soldiei  still  in  disdplsK 
aad  endnraoce.'  Cnm  pLirc  Ciccio's  icc<  it  nf  iili.-il  a  ^oMicicarriaiae 
hii  march,  Tnsc.  ).  I'p  ■  M,','  -'i  ■   ■  ..1  libor  cl  quantn 

agminis,  fctre  plus  ilii,,  ;.l  ad  asmn  Ttlint. 

ferre  vallum!     Nam    ■•  . .-;  noslri  milito 

non  plus  numerant  quam  humcros,  lacrrloi,  nmnna  ;  anna  cnim  tnemtn 
militis  esse  dicant.'     '  V'allui'  is  a  stake  for  palisading. 

et  apadonibuB,  see  on  Od.  1 .  y,.  9.     '  El '  from   the  conteil  IC' 

H,  poleat,  in  Ihc:  sense  of  rA^roi,  sic  on  Od,  },.  11.  31. 
1.1.  Bol  aapioit.  a  iropc  common  to  all  nations,  ■  before  all   Israel 
nnd  IxTorc  the  sun.' 

conopium,  a  gaui'c  curtain  or  tent  to  keep  off  mosquitoes.     The 

45  ■  Koeilaque  Tar]Jcio  conopia  lendere  saxo."  Proliably  there  is  a 
S])cci.il  empliasis  of  scurn  on  the  fatci);n  name,  as  in  Juvenal's  '  Ku^ticus 
ilU-  tuns  sumit  lr<.'i:1ie(li]>nn,  (,>uirinc,  Lt  ccrumalico  fert  niccteiia  collo.' 
17.  ad  huna  fremantea. '  uhafmg  at  sight  of  him  ';  'hunc'  — 'mili- 
tem  spadonibus  servirnlern.'  Compare  perhaps  the  use  of  ■  hie  '  in  OJ. 
3.  5.  37.  Il  has  also  Urn  taken  iiku  ■  hostis  '  and  'ille'  in  37,  J9  of 
.\nloiims,  whose  name  Horace  avoids  (sec  Inlrod,  to  Od.  1.  37  ,  bnt 
who  i»  sufficitnily  inrlicated  in  the  fore^oinp  \er5es.  For  the  constmc- 
tion  »e  may  perlia|>s  quote  Ovith  ll.nllv})  l^p|>.  I.  19.  45  '  Ad  h.icc  ^o 
narilius  uli  Kmniido,'  Ihoueli  il  is  a  stronj^T  sujiport  to  his  own  reading 
'  ad  hoc'  The  general  meaning  is  well  jjiven  by  Porph  :  '  [Gallonim] 
i<k'o  nientio  facta  est  ut  Komanos  qui  sub  jirae|)osilis  spadonibus  aci|uo 
aninio  mililarcnt  magia  oiieraret  per  comparaduDem  Oallonim  qui  hoc 
■Icdignati  ad  (.'aesarem  ■se  contuleiunl.'  Tlie  sense  is  not  altered,  while 
the  conslruction  is  made  simple  by  Hcntley's  Ciinjectutc,  'ad  hoc,'  01 
Ken's -nt  hoe."  ndoirtcl  l.y  Orelli  and  Dill'.;  but  the  MSS.  give  no  en- 
couragement to  cither,  'Ad  hune'is  the  readinj;  which  has  the  best 
MS.  authority  Qbut  U  omvu  uiw\  ot  i.\ii;  V.viic.awi  livBe  is  no  testi- 


EPQDE  IX,   7-15. 

mony  to  the  reading  of  V),  aii<I  it  wu  interpreted  by  Acron.  The  other 
readings  with  respectable  authority  are  'adhuc,'  which  most  be  taken 
with  'frementes,'  'np  till  this  time  neighing  for  the  fight' ;  and  'al  hue,' 
which  was  lead  by  the  Comm.  Crnq.,  and  interpreted  by  him  '  but  lu 
ourside';  q>.  Veil,  1.84' Hinc ad  Antonium nemo;  illmc ad Caesarcm 
quotidie  aliquid  transfugiebat.'  Neither  teems  to  connect  the  lines  with 
those  which  precede  ai  well  as  '  ad  hnno.' 

IS.  QtXa..  These  were  Galatlans,  who,  with  their  prince  Deiotams, 
deserted  to  Octavius  at  the  coromenccmeDt  of  the  battle  of  Actiom,  Pint. 
Ant.  63. 

oanentea  Oa«aarem,  shouting  his  name  as  a  war  cry.    Tlie  Scho- 
liasts quote  Virg.  Aen,  7.  6g8  '  Ibant  aeqnati  numero  regemque  cancbant.' 

19,  20.  These  Ibes  obviously  describe  some  naval  defection  which  is 
matched  with  the  desertion  of  the  Galatian  cavalry.  The  meaning  of 
'  sinistrorsum  citac'has  not  been  fully  explained.  Bentley  SDggesled 
that  'pnppim  dere,'  — 'to  put  the  stem  in  motion,'  may  have  been  a 
Latin  eqaivalent  of  ufA^ax  upoitatax, '  to  back  water,'  and  that  '  sinis- 
trorsum '  may  have  had  some  tecboical  meanlDg  at  a  completion  of  the 
phrase ;  or  that  Horace  may  be  speaking  as  one  who  looks  at  the  scene 
of  war  from  the  north,  so  that  '  to  the  left '  would  mean  '  eastward,' 
i.e.  into  the  Ambfadan  Gulf. 

21.  lo  Trionipho.  'Triumphus'  it  pertonihed,  at  in  Od.  4.  >.  49, 
see  note  there.  There  it  an  emphasis  on  '  In,' '  It  must  be  the  Triumph- 
god  himself  that  delays  the  ttarttng  of  the  procession,  all  else  is 

22.  intaotaa,  'never  yoked,'  and  so  fit  for  sacrifice;  'intacta  cervice 
iuvencas,'  Virg.  G.  4.  J40,  'grege  de  intacto  mactare  iuvencos,' Aen. 


25.  AfHoanum,  sc  'reportasti  parem  ducem.'  T 
which  his  valour  built  for  bim  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage'  is  a  meta- 
phorical monument.  Veil.  Paterc  may  have  bad  these  lines  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  of  Scipio  Africanns  Minor  '  earn  arbem  fundilus  sustulit 
fecitque  suae  virtulis  monumentum  quod  fuerat  avi  eius  clementise.' 
The  reading  '  Africano,'  sc.  '  bello,'  found  in  some  good  MSS.  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  make  the  constmction  of  the  two  clauses 
more  lymmctrical ;  '  sepnlchrum  condere  bello,'  in  the  tense  of  '  finem 
facere  bello,'  is  hardly  an  Uoratian  metaphor;  and,  at  Bentley  remarks, 
'Africano'  is  not  a  distinctive  epithet  enough  for  the  war,  we  need 
'  Funico.'  The  Jugnrthine  war  wai  equally  in  Africa.  The  Scholiasts 
interpret  '  snper,'  '  over  against,'  and  have  a  mythical  story  of  an  oracle 
desiring  Scipio's  bonea  to  be  removed  from  the  Vaticao  hill  (they 
would  have  l>ceo  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipiot  on  the  Via  A^^i&,  aol  «b. 
the  Vatican)  to  a  tomb  at  Onift, '  oiei  *^f^ati  C>:f^Q^^ 


THE.   EPODES  OF  NOJiACE  : 


S7-  pnuleo,  •  tea  uaui!  form  of  '  pnniceo.'     Either  sortet  a 
wu  the  proper  colour  of  ilic  '  paladamentum,'  or  jreocnU'i  cjook. 

as.  Msnm  WHS  tbr;  cloak  of  the  L-ommoD  soldier  on  serrke.  i 
't<^^'  the  dren  of  a  cUijen  ;  as  nnderstood  with  ■  ptmico  '  ii  Ic 
■pecUl  KDW.     I'  or  the  coosttuclion  of '  matavil '  with  tlie 
the  thing  uJcen  ».T  un  uJ.  i.  17.  1. 

29,  83.  Three  ciijcclurcs  «s  lo  Antony't  flifht.  He  u  £ 
or  to  Allien,  or  in  js  U-ating  about  on  the  sea,  AJl  these  are  qnaliia 
by  wordi  to  express  his  helpless  state.  If  he  withem  to  go  toCnck 
onsot  comaianii  the  win<li:  the  S)tI<s  an:  '  ililJ  vexed'  by  the  km* 
wind:  the  tea  diiiirs  him  hitbei  and  thither. 

81.  patit  pjTenii  '  Cretan)'  as  wel!  as  "Sirtes." 

83.  u^woiot^a.  c[i.  Od.  2.  7.  ii-Jj- 

3S.  Kitter  eii>1aius  after  the  Scbol.  'nanscs   timetur  qnod 
rlni  et  tlulce,  Dt  t"-i  1^ sbium,  hibetur.' 

S8.  msttre,  '  niii  in  ilue  pcopottiaDi  with  water.' 
Caaoubum  «:is  drj-.  and  tonic,  (urocw,  All.  1. 

37.  renim,  fur  iht  objective  gimitivs  a»e  cp.    Viry.    Aen.    1.   4(1 
'lacrim.ic  rerum,'  2.  784  "  lacrimas  Cteusae.' 

3H.  Lyaeo  solvere,   with  a   clear  refctence   to   (he    elymoloj,'!   iii 
Avoiot,  stt  on  Uii.  3.  J  I.  16. 


EPODE  X. 

'  rrojieinpljcon  inimico  poctae."  Contrast  it  with  ihe  Ijejijinning  ol 
Oa.  I.  3.  \iry  litllt  is  known  of  Maevius  hcyond  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  special  inciny  of  Virgil  as  well  as  of  Hotace.  'Qui  Itaiium  non 
odil  amtl  lua  catmina,  Mncvi,'  Eel,  3.  90.  The  few  doubifnl  slorio 
conntcie.l  wiih  him  will  be  found  in  Smilhs  Diet.  Biog,  under  the 
name  of  H.iviiis. 


I  "dM 


'Bad  liiik  f:o 

-.i-ith  Ihe  ship  that  htan  Maevius.     May  each  -ci 

play  it' t"rl  •»'. 

Milhink,  I  .ic  II 
as  Ih.-  hull  xcs 

rc.kiux  il.     May  nmr  a  star  sA^m  ilitlf.     Be  ihe 
11    Pallas  laiii   Ajax  oh   his  way  home  from    Tr 
I  slorm — Ih/  saili/rs  loiling  and  you  paU  and pr.iyi 
c  picas.     May  yoii  Iv  Ihrmvii  on  shore  ami  feed 

jc  3-S.  Contrast  Od.  1.3,4'  Obsliictis  aliis  praeter  lapyg! 
qua,  the  anlcctdint  is  '  nocte '  1  the  nighl  of  Orion's  sell. 


EPODE  IX,  l-i—XI,  2. 

be  a  stonny  one  on  which  the  gniduice  of  the  Kus  would  be  welcome. 
Od.  I.  j8.  ji,  3.  17.  18,  Epod.  15.  7. 

trlBtiB,  as  'tristes  Hyadss,'  Od.  I.  3.  14. 

12.  Qrftia  vtotorum  muina.  For  the  poaJtioD  of  the  adjective  we 
may  perhaps  compare  I.  19.  5  'Quae  vir^nm  barbaia.' 

13,  U,  For  the  death  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  se«  Horn.  Od.  4. 
50J  foil.,  Virg.  Aen.  1.  39  foil, 

19.  loniuH,  the  lower  part  of  the  Adriatic.    Maevina  is  crossing  to 

21.  opima, '  apparet  et  pingnem  enm  fuisse,'  Porph. 

22.  iuverlt.  This  is  the  readiog  of  all  the  older  MSS.  and  of  Acron 
uid  Porphjrrion.  Many  editors  have  received  '  invcria '  on  the  authority 
of  the  Comm.  Cniq.,  who  eiplsios  it  by  'paveris.'  If  we  retain  the 
third  person,  '  praeda '  is  the  direct  subject. 

23.  24.  The  sacrilices  dsubII]'  oflcied  for  the  preservation  of  mariners 
he  vows  if  Maerins  suffers  shipwreck.  Virg.  Aen,  5.  771  'Tempesla- 
tibus  agoam  Cacdere  deinde  iubcL' 


'  /  have  no  Atari  for  potlry.  A  diffmtit  patsign  has  smilttn  me. 
I  am  tht  victim  of  Love  in  a  way  that  no  oru  else  is.  Three  years  ago 
it  tuas  Inachia.  I  tvas  the  laik  of  the  town ;  my  moody  ■ways,  my  lotiii 
eomplainls  thai  she  preferred  money  te  merit,  my  reioiutimi  to  free 
myself,  and  my  repeated  relurti  to  slavery.  New  it  is  another.  Ktither 
advice  nor  rebuffs  ■will  cure  me! 

Horace,  aa  Ritter  reinarka,  tnm»  the  sting  of  his  iambic  «rse,  in 
profession  at  least,  upon  himself.  We  know  no  more  of  his  friend 
Pettiua  (or  Pectins  as  some  MSS.  ipell  It],  to  whom  the  Epode  is 
addressed. 

Katr* — Archilockium  ni>. 

Line  2.  versionlos,  the  diminutive  gives  a  touch  of  ironical  contempt, 
asmSaL  I.  10.58. 

amoTB  perausamii,  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Lucretius,  i .  9a  i 
'  acii  Percuasit  thyrao  laudis  apes  magna  meum  cor,  Et  simut  incussit 
stuTcm  mi  in  pectus  amorcm  Mnsamn,'  coloured  perhaps  by  Vii^il's 
ImitatioD,  G.  1.476  'ingemi  percoatos  tmoie'-,  to  'CuiL'wii.'au',  m^^c 
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THE  EPODES  OF  HORACE: 

emphatic  by  its  repetition,  and  explained  in  v.  4,  has  the  force  of  1 
'  passion,  vehement  and  irresistible,  bat  not  for  the  Muses.* 

6.  honoram  deoutit,  Od.  i.  17.  16  'Roris  honomm^*  Vii]^.  G.  2. 
404  '  Frigidus  et  silvis  Aqnilo  decnssit  honorem '  (see  Conington's  note 
there).  Servius  says  that  that  line  is  borrowed  from  Varro  Atactnns; 
if  so,  Horace  may  have  taken  it  from  the  same  source. 

7.  nam  pudet,  the  reason  for  his  exclaiming  '  hen  me/  &€.,  not  for 
the  fact  which  he  states  in  his  exclamation. 

8.  fabula,  'a  topic  of  talk,*  Epp.  i.  13.  9. 

10.  arguit,  the  perfect  tense. 

11.  contrsne  .  .  valera,  Madv.  §  399,  Cp.  Sat.  i.  9.  72  'hunciae 
solem  Tarn  nigrum  snrrexe,*  2.  4.  83,  3.  8. 67,  Virg.  Aep.  !•  39  '  Mene  in- 
cepto  desistere  victam/  and  so  too  Cicero  Rose.  Am.  14  'Tene  tibi 
partes  istas  depoposdsse  *  ?    It  expresses  surprise  and  indignation. 

12.  applorans,  '  wailing  with  some  one  to  listen.'  The  word  only 
occurs  here  and  once  in  Seneca. 

15.  oalentis,  the  genitive  depends  on  'arcana/  'had  stirred  from  their 
concealment  my  secrets  as  I  grew  warm  with  stronger  wine.' 

inverecundua,  'destroying  bashfulness.* 
15-18.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Horace's  own  speech,  begun  in  v.  11. 
*  Well,  if  only  she  angers  me  a  little  more  you  shall  hear  nothing  farther 
of  these  complaints.     I  will  give  up  a  struggle  with  rivals  who  are  not 
worthy  of  me.' 

16.  libera  bills,  Miberrima  indignatio,'  Epod.  4.  10.  'If  my  anger 
once  boil  up  and  find  vent.' 

17.  fomenta,  '  useless  applications  which  give  no  ease  to  the  aching 
wound,'  i.e.  such  complaints  as  he  has  been  uttering.  The  case  requires 
more  trenchant  treatment.     It  is  a  ro\uu¥  ir^/m  (Soph.  Aj.  58a). 

18.  *  My  modesty  will  vanish ;  I  shall  rate  myself  at  my  tme  worth, 
and  refuse  to  continue  a  contest  with  rivals  who  are  so  far  below  me.' 

19.  aeveros,  *  as  one  who  would  not  relent.' 

laudaveram, '  when  I  had  boasted  of  these  resolutions,'  told  them 
as  something  I  was  proud  of. 

20.  iiiasus.  You  bade  me  go  home,  and  think  no  more  of  her,  but 
my  feet  could  not  keep  the  purpose,  but  went  back  to  Inachia's  door. 
Cp.  Tibull.  2.  6.  II  'Magna  loquor :  sed  magnifice  mihi  magna  locuto 
Excutiunt  clausae  fortia  verba  fores.  luravi  quoties  rediturum  ad  limina 
nunquam  Cum  bene  iuravi  pes  tamen  ipse  redit* 

22.  Compare  Od.  3.  10.  2  '  asperas  Porrectum  ante  fores,*  &c. 
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BPODE  XI,  6— XIII,  6. 


t  epodb  zin. 

'  'It  is  stormy  VKOiker  ;  Ike  oecatitm,  if  vie  vrilllake  it  v/hile  vit  may, 
'  for  Iht  griater  mtrrimeiil  aiitiin  doors.  Bring  tki  old  wint.  Do  not 
lit  tts  talk  of  any  troubles.  Tkey  tiHU  coait  straight  again.  Lit  us 
dravi  Ihe  conclusion  tht  Cttitaur  taught  his  great  pupil  to  draw.  "  Yeu 
are  mortal.  You  7vill  not  come  bark  from  Troy.  Enjoy  life  vihile  you 
are  there." ' 

Compue  Od.  I.  9,  and  &ee  Introd.  to  it.  The  poem  is  addressed  to 
a  circle  of  friends  who  seem  to  have  some  common  care.  In  v.  6  the 
poet  ■ddresses  the  symposiarch.  The  advice  of  Chiron  lo  Achilles  is 
not  foimd  either  in  form  or  snbitance  in  any  extant  Greek  poem.  Com- 
pare the  story  of  Tcucer  in  Od.  I.  7,  of  Proroethens  in  I.  16. 
■•tr« — ArehilocAium  11<°. 

Line  1.  ooDtnucit,  Dill'-  qnoles  Cic.  N.  D,  1.  40.  101  'Sol  modo 
accedeni  tnm  antem  recedens  qoasi  tristitia  qnadam  contrahit  icrram, 
tom  vicissim  laetilical ' ;  which  looks  as  if  the  metapbor  bere  were  '  bas 
made  the  heaven  frown.'  Orelli  takes  it  to  mean  '  bas  narrowed,'  sc. '  the 
clouds  have  hidden  a  (jreal  pait  of  it.' 

2.  dedaonnt.  Virg.  E.  7.  60  '  Inppiter  et  Ueto  desceodet  plurimns 

■jluae,  see  on  Od.  i.  13.  4. 
4.  de  die.  This  phrase  seems  to  have  meant '  from  earljr  in  the  day,' 
cp.  the  opp.  'de  nocte,'  Epp.  i.  1.  31,  and  to  have  been  used  specially 
□f  beginning  in  the  day-time  occupations,  such  as  feasting,  which 
belonged  lo  the  evening  and  night ;  '  partem  solido  demere  de  die,'  Od. 
I.  I.  30,  'Vos  convivia  lauta  sumptuose  De  die  facitii.'  Catull.  47.  5, 
Liv.  ij,  8  'epulari  de  die.'  Here  it  is  perhaps  more  general  in  meaning, 
'ere  the  day  passes,'  'eic  evening  comes,'  tbe  evening  of  life  as  well  as 
of  (he  particular  day. 

virent  ganna,  perhaps  from  Theoc.  14.  70  vm^v  ri  1*1  Si  loru 
X>Mp6v;  '  virere,'  of  youthful  vigour,  is  common  ;  Od.  I.  9.  17  '  Donee 
virenti  canities  abest  Morosa,'  so  'viridis  senectos,'  Virg.  Aeo.  6.  304. 
The  knees  are  the  seat  of  strength,  as  in  Homer's  701!™™  Kita. 
6.  obdQotA,  ewri<pti,  'clouded.' 

■aneotus,  (he  signs  and  temper  of  age,  as  Epp.  I.  IS.  47  '  in- 
hnmanae  senium  depone  Camenaa.' 

onOd.  3.  31,  I  'OnaUmecnm  console  Manlio.' 
3M 
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OS  *  az'i  jcBscrzc:  *  xe^jiznooiae  *  after 


/-a  j:'i  s^-L^y:  z.-iz%^  m£  z:ky  I  am  :c  f»r^tful  of  my  pr^misi  t9 
:>:; :  -^7  £':^.\:  J:  ti  Sjrr:  .*«.•  ti'jb&rrr  .-m.  I  am  net  tht  first  pctt 
..■'is  r^  \':n  :':i  .\sze  .y  Jze.  Ycm  kmoK:  ike  f  aim  yourself.  But  ycu 
'•r£  i   i^rry  fian  ::m/»2reJ  z:'itk  me  J 

tkiamiiirum  I*. 

*wnte  fiuice,  and  therefore  greedilj,  a  lai^ge  draught. 
*,  £pp- 1. 4. 1  '  Albi,  nostrorum  sermonnm  candide  index,* 
*.'    Uoimce  implies  that  he  will  be  equally  '  (imnk '  in 


EPODE  XIII,   1—XV,  4. 

hit  uiBwet  to  tbe  qncdicHi ;  to  the  repetition  '  deus,  deal'  cormponds 
to '  Eaepe  Togaodo.' 
S.  dena,  ac.  '  Amor.' 
nam  gives  the  leasoo  of  'occidU.'    '  It  ii  wearisome  to  be  asked. 
for  I  have  only  one  aniwet  to  give.' 

7.  olim,  better  probably  iritb  '  piomiBsam '  than  with  '  iaceptos.' 
promiuuni,   'promised  to  the  vroild,'  as   A,  P.   45   'pcomissi 

iamboa.  ondet  this  name  Horace  would  include  all  hit  Epodes,  as 
in  Epp.  I.  19. 13  'PBiiosegoprimnt  iainbosOslendi  Latio.'  In  Epp.  i. 
1.  59  he  divides  his  poetry  into  'carmina,'  'Odes' ;  '  iambi,'  Epodes ; 
and  '  BioDci  sennones,'  Satires. 

8.  nmbllionm,  properly  the  knob  at  each  end  of  the  roller,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  bottom  oiihe  parchment  when  full,  and  on  which  it  was 
rolled.  The  cipression,  therefore,  means  to  prepare  for  publication  and 
to  finish.  Mart.  31.91.  i  '  O*^  iam  satis  est  obe  libel le,  lam  pervcnimus 
otque  ad  umbilicos.' 

9-lS.  This  may  possibly  mean  that  Aoaereon  also  had  given  bis  love 
as  an  ejccnse  for  not  writing, 

12.  non  elabaratnm,  of  a  free  metre,  '  numeris  lege  lolutis,'  Od.  4. 

'  Lesbium  pedem.' 
in  thedonble  meaaing  of 'ignis'  cp.  Od. 


EfODB  XT. 

'  Yim  rimtmhtr  the  nighl,  Ncatra,  whtn  ym  sweri  e/emal  Ime  in 
tnt.  It  ii  anhaffy  for  you  that  I  am  nol  as  Hghl-miJidid  as  yott.  Your 
beauty  will  net  tempi  me  back  to  yott  again.  Ami  for  you,  sir,  my 
successful  rival,  be  you  ever  so  rick  and  Tuise  and  beautiful,  you  will  be 
lietertedas  !  have  hem,  and  I  shall  laugh  at  you  yet' 

Matn — Pythietmbieum  I". 

Line  1.  Night  and  the  moon  are  named  partly  as  'non  iniideles 
arbilrae'  (Epod.  j.  50)  of  her  tows,  partly  to  recall  to  her  tbe  scene. 

3.  UMtora,  by  her  perjary. 

4.  in  T«rbB,  properly  to  swear  accordmg  to  the  fonnula  dictated  by 
the  penoo  administeiiag  the  oath.    Its  common  oie  was  of  Ibc  soldier'* 
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THE  EPODES  OF  HORACE: 

oftth  of  allegiance.    Horace  uses  it  here  of  a  lover*s  oath ;  in  Epp.  x.  i. 
14  of  allegiance  to  a  teacher  in  philosophy. 

tf.  lentis,  *  clinging,'  as  of  the  vine.  Virg.  E.  3.  38. 

7.  dum  i>6cori  lupus,  sc. '  infestns  esset.' 
Orion,  Od.  i.  38.  31,  3.  37.  18,  Epod.  10.  3o. 

11.  meavirtute.  Orelli  and  DilK  take  this  as  merely »' per  me.* 
But  there  seems  an  intended  play  in  '  virtute  . .  viri.*  cp.  Epod.  16.  39, 
&c.  'quibus  est  virtus,  muliebrem  tollite  luctum/  His  special  'manly* 
virtue  will  be  '  constantia.'  It  might  have  been  her  happiness,  it  shall 
be  her  punishmenL 

14.  et,  after  a  negative  clause,  where  we  expect  rather  an  adver- 
sative conj ,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  3.  94  '  Nee  tacui  demens  et  .  .  promisi.* 
See  on  Od.  i.  37.  16. 

parexn,  '  a  true  match/  one  faithful  like  myself. 

15,  16.  *•  Nor  vnll  my  resolution  3rield  to  beauty  which  has  ooce 
become  odious  to  me,  if  the  pain  has  once  entered  and  fixed  itself  in 
my  heart.' 

15.  offensae,  literally,  '  which  I  have  stumbled  against ' :  so  Cicero 
uses  it,  pro  Sest.  58  *  cui  nos  offensi  invisique  fuerimus.' 

16.  dolor,  the  pain  of  feeling  deserted. 

19.  licebit,  with  very  little  difference  from  'licet,*  'although.'  Sat. 
i.  3.  59  '  licebit  Ille  repotia  .  .  celebret.* 

21.  arcana,  esoteric  doctrines,  taught  only  to  a  few  favoured  dis- 
ciples. 

renati,  Od.  i.  28.  10,  referring  to  his  doctrine  of /icrc/i^x^'<^<*- 

22.  Nirea ;  see  on  Od.  3.  3o.  15. 


Efode  XVI. 

*  A  second  generation  is  passing  away  in  civil  war,  Romem  hands 
are  doing  what  no  foeman^  in  Italy  or  beyond  it^  has  been  able  to  do. 
The  site  of  Rome  will  be  once  more  desolate ;  barbarian  conqturors 
will  ride  over  it,  and  scatter  with  their  horse- hoofs  the  bones  of 
Romulus.  Do  you  ask  the  remedy!  Let  us  fly  like  the  Phocaeans — 
leave  hearth  and  home^  aful  fly— anywhere ;  only  never  to  comt  back 
again  till  stone  swims  and  every  law  of  nature  is  changed.  Let  us  edl 
go— all t  or  all  that  have  men^s  hearts  in  them,  ■  H'e  shall  find  a  home 
beyond  the  Ocean.  There  are  the  Happy  Islands^  where  the  earth 
yields  its  fruit  without  labour^  where  the  powers  of  nature  never  injure  ^ 
where  commerct  Kas  nevtr  come  to  taint  man  nor  plague  to  taint 
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'-  EPODE  XV,   6 — XVI,   6. 

'  taltU.  Jove  set  them  apart  fer  the  goed  when  he  turned  tie  galden 
agt  ta  brenct—to  imnte  arid  then  to  iren.  It  it  lime  far  these  ivkf 
are  gtod  to  seek  the  offered  refuge? 

See  Introd.  to  Epod.  7.  The  two  poems  belong  to  the  some  phase 
of  feeling.  They  may  have  been  written  at  any  time  when  Horace  had 
begon  to  sicken  of  the  aimless  bloodshed  of  the  civil  war,  and  before  he 
had  seen  or  reconciled  himself  \o  the  practical  remedy  which  Oclavianas 
offered  for  it.  At  present  the  saggestion  of  a  mode  of  escape  from  it 
ii  not  more  thaa  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  its  hopeletsncss.  He 
cannot  see  its  issue,  any  more  than  in  Epod.  7  he  can  see  its  causes. 

The  Psendo-Acron  quotes  from  a  lost  work  of  Sallust,  to  the  effect 
that  Settniius,  after  liis  defeat,  (hongbt  of  sailing  into  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  (he  fabled  islands  of  the  blest,  '  sd  insulas  Fortunatas  volaisse 
ire.'  The  genuineness  of  the  quolation  is  confirmed  by  iServins,  who, 
on  Viig.  Aen.  5.  735,  tefeis  to  Sallust  as  having  spoken  of  the  panipar 
fijaoi.  Plutarch  tells  the  same  story  in  the  life  of  fierloriss,  cb.  9.  It 
ii  very  possible  that  Horace  may  have  heard  it,  and  that  it  may  have 
suggested  the  conclusion  of  the  Epode. 

Compare  the  dcscnption  of  ihe  Happy  Islands  both  in  thonght  and 
eipreision  with  Virgil's  Golden  Age  in  Eel.  4. 
Matxa — Pythiambimtn  II". 

Line  1.  alMra  aetas  1  the  first  would  be  the  generation  of  Sulla  and 

terltur,  'is  being  wailed,'  Virg.  Aen.  ^.  371. 

2.  Epod.  7.  10. 

3-S.  Foi  the  absence  of  chronological  order  in  the  list  of  national 
dangers  cp.  Od.  i,  is.  33-44,  a.  H-  1-4.  The  arrangement,  snch  as  it 
is,  is  geographical.    '  No  enemy  however  near  home  or  far  away.' 

3.  Uarai.  The  reference  is  to  tfae  Manic  or  Social  war,  B.C.  91-88 ; 
cp.  Od.  3.  14.  18. 

5.  OapuM.  With  special  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  revolt  of  Capua 
in  tbe  Second  Funic  War;  but  the  popular  jealousy  of  Capua  as  a 
possible  rival  of  Rome  lasted  so  late  that  Cicero  playi  upon  it  in  his 
two  speeches  dc  Leg.  Agr.  contr.  Rullum. 

Spartaoiu,  cp.  Od.  3.  14.  19;  the  Thracian  freebooter  who,  having 
been  taken  and  sold  as  a  gladiator,  escaped,  and  was  for  two  years 
(B.C.  73-71)  the  terror  of  Rome  at  the  leader  of  (be  Servile  war. 

6.  novianbna  Infidella,  'the  faithless  ally  of  revolntion'  ('rebn*' 
ii  (be  dative),  in  allwiDn  to  the  part  which  the  ambuaadon  of  the 
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AUobroges  played  in  encouraging  and  betraying  the  Catilinarian  coo- 
spiracy.  Sail.  Cat.  41,  Cic.  in  Cat.  3.  The  AUobroges  stand  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Gauls  generally,  and  the  point  of  the  epithet 
seems  to  lie  in  their  faithlessness,  of  which  it  called  to  mind  a  signal 
recent  instance.    Their  territory  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Is^re. 

7.  oaemlea,  'blue-eyed/  Juv.  13.  164  'Caemla  quis  stnpoit  Ger- 
mani  lamina,  ilavam  Caesariem.'  The  reference  is  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  which  were  finally  checked  by  Marias  and 
Catulas  in  the  battles  of  Aqoae  Sextiae  (b.  c.  loa)  and  Randii  Campi 
(b.  c.  101). 

8.  parentibtis  abominatnB.  Orelli  and  DilK  take 'parentibos*  as 
*■  onr  forefathers/  but  the  parallel,  Od.  1. 1.  24  '  bella  matribos  detestata,* 
seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  simpler  meaning.  Compare  the 
common  epithet,  *  dims  Hannibal.* 

9.  devoti  sancniail,  the  descriptive  genitive,  Madv.  §  287.  The 
thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  £pod.  7.  'There  is  a  corse  on  this 
generation.  They  draw  their  crimes  with  their  blood  from  their  pre- 
decessors.* 

10.  ruraus,  *  as  before  the  city  was  built.* 

13.  osaa  Qiiirini.  Porph.  quotes  Varro  as  saying  that  there  was  a 
tomb  of  Romulus  'post  Rostra*  ('pro  Rostris,*  Comra.  Cruq.).  And 
Orelli  refers  to  this  a  corrupt  and  obscure  fragment  of  Festas,  *  niger 
lapis  in  Comitio  locum  fimestum  signiBcat  ut  ali  (?)  Romuli  morti 
destinatum.*  Horace  ignores  the  legend  of  his  apotheosis  which  he 
adopts  in  Od.  3.  3.  15  foil.  *  Martis  equis  Acheron ta  fugit' 

14.  nefas  videre,  'sight  of  shame* ;  Virg.  Aen.  8.  688  '  seqaitorque, 
nefas,  Aegyptia  coniux  * ;  the  infinitive  for  the  more  usual  supine  '  mira- 
bile  dictu.*  Grammatically,  'nefas*  is  an  accusative  characterising  the 
action  of  the  '  dissipabit  ossa.* 

15.  16.  '  May  be,  with  one  voice,  or,  at  least,  the  better  part  of  you, 
you  are  asking  what  can  help  you  to  get  quit  of  your  sad  troubles.' 

15.  melior,  explained  by  v.  37,  '  honestior  ac  dignitatis  amantior/ 
Orelli. 

16.  carere,  =  'ad  carendum.*  Bentley,  after  Rutgers,  objecting  to 
the  ambiguity  of  'quid  expediat  carere*?  which  might  also  mean 
'  what  is  the  good  of  getting  quit  *?  would  read  '  quod  expediat,'  taking 
it  as  equivalent  to  '  quod  bene  vortat,*  *  quod  felix  faustnmque  sit.' 
The  reading  has  since  been  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  at 
St.  Gall  (a). 

17.  hao,  sc.  'ire,*  &c.,  v.  ai. 
Phocaeorum,  Herod,  i.  165. 

18.  ezaeorata,  '  having  sworn  an  oath  of  imprecation.'  It  is  used 
with  the  accixsalvve^Vvaftsi^  'vcln.'>>V  ••wcvaav^  C<rxv9^  teardpas.  Hot 


EPODE  XVI,  7-50. 

1.  c.     The  construction  is  'profugit  agros  atque  Lares  .  .  reliquitqne 
fana  habitanda  apris/  &c. 

21,  22.  *  To  fly  either  by  land  or  sea.*  Cp.  Od.  3.  11,  49  *  I,  pedes 
quo  te  rapiunt  et  auiae.' 

23.  sio  placet, '  are  you  so  agreed  *  ?  *■  Placetne '  was  the  usual  form, 
as  Bentley  remarked,  of  asking  the  assent  of  the  senate  or  any  public 
body.     Horace  varies  the  form,  as  is  his  way ;  see  on  Od.  3.  5.  42. 

•eoonda  alite,  '  in  a  happy  hour ' ;  '  silentium  contionis  pro  assensu 
acdpit,'  Ritter.  He  answers  that  the  omens  are  favourable.  '  Let  us 
start  at  once  while  we  may.' 

25.  *So  soon  as  stones  shall  rise  from  the  water's  bottom  and 
float  to  the  surface,  be  it  no  sin  to  come  back  again,*  i.  e.  then  and  no 
sooner. 

28,  29.  '  Not  till  the  geographical  relations  of  places  are  altered  ;  till 
the  Po  washes  the  hills  of  Apulia,  till  the  Apennines,  which  run  down 
the  middle  of  Italy,  push  their  chain  out  into  the  sea.* 

28.  Hatina;  see  Introd.  to  Od.  i:  28. 

30-82.  Virg.  E.  8.  27  *  lungentur  iam  gryphes  equis.' 

80.  monstra  lunxerlt,  '  make  monstrous  unions.'  '  Monstra '  is 
predicative;  the  animals  will  become  'monstra,*  will  forsake  their 
nature,  by  mating  with  other  than  their  species. 

32.  mUao,  a  trisyllable,  £pp.  i.  16.  51,  and  so  usually  in  the  poets ; 
cp. '  siluae,*  Od.  i.  23.  4,  Epod.  13.  2. 

88.  raves ;  see  on  Od.  3.  27.  3.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Bland. 
Vet  and  the  Heme.  Many  good  MSS.  have  '  flavos,*  while  some  read 
'  saevos '  and  '  fulvos.' 

34.  levis.  predicative,  as  is  '  credula  *  in  the  last  verse.  The  goat 
will  become  smooth  like  a  flsh. 

38.  inominata.     The  happy  omens  are  with  those  that  go,  v.  23. 
pexprimat,  *hug  to  the  end,*  *  premere  pergat.*     He  assumes  their 

only  possible  motives,  effeminacy,  faint-heartedness,  laziness. 

39.  Tirtus,  muliebrem,  for  the  antithesis  cp.  Epod.  15.  11. 
tollite,  Epp.  I.  li.  3  'tolle  querelas.' 

40.  BtrtLBca  litora.  He  describes  the  way  in  which  they  would 
start,  sailing  along  the  coast  towards  the  west. 

41.  oirotimvagtui,  of  the  ocean  stream,  which  was  supposed  to  flow 
all  round  the  world ;  ircp2  vaaay  €l\ioaofiiyov  x!^6v'  dxotfirirqf  fitvfmri  .  . 
'iUttawov,  Aesch.  P.  V.  138. 

42.  et,  epexegetic. 

46.  snam  arborem,  they  need  no  grafting.  Contrast  Virgil's  *  non 
sua  poma,'  of  the  grafted  apple. 

palla,  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  ripe  fig. 
50.  amions,  'for  love';  without  resistance  andvfvt\iOuV\3^Ycc^^xN:««ss^- 
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51.  ▼Mpartiniu,  adjecdve  for  adverb  of  time ;  cp.  Sat.  a.  4.  17  'Si 
vespertintis  lubito  te  oppreaserit  hospes.' 

52.  alte,  probably  with  '  intnmesdt/  the  gronnd  it  Dot  a  heaTing 
mass  of  vipers,  Viig.  G.  2.  153  *  Nee  rapit  immensot  orbes  per  hunimt, 
neque  tanto  Colligit  in  spiram  tractn  ae  aqnameus  angnii.'  Ritter  makes 
*alta ' '  deep  in  grass,' '  hydnim  . .  alta  non  vidit  in  herba/  Viig.G.  4. 459 ; 
Orelli, '  of  deep  soil,'  ^o^A^Iof,  thinking  it  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
snakes,  which  like  a  rocky  soil,  where  they  can  find  holes  to  shelter  in. 

58.  mirabimur  at,  Od.  3.  4.  13-16. 

56.  utrumque.  '  Either  extreme  * — drought  and  excessive  rain. 
57-60.  Compare  this  with  the  feeling  of  Od.  1.  3,  3.  34.  35-41,  and 

of  Virg.  £cl.  4.  32  and  38.    The  Happy  Islands  have  been  spared  the 
tainting  effects  of  commerce.    They  have  remained  in  the  slate  of  the         I 
Golden  Age  when  commerce  was  needless,  for  all  the  good  gifts  of 
nature  were  to  be  had  without  labour  everywhere.    The  instances  taken 
are  of  the  longest  voyages  of  which  myth  or  history  told. 

57.  '  Hither  not  the  sturdy  rowers  of  the  Argo  brought  their  pine  bark.' 

58.  impudica.  Medea  is  so  called  because  she  left  her  home  to 
follow  a  stranger ;  so  Europa  of  herself,  Od.  3.  27.  49  *  Impudens  liqui 
pathos  Penates.' 

59.  Sidonii,  the  Phoenicians, 
oornua,  sc. '  antennanim,'  Virg.  Aen.  3.  549. 

61,  6*2.  Haupt  condemns  these  verses,  and  others  have  altered  their 
])lace,  putting  them  variously  after  w.  50,  52,  and  56.  But  *  contagia,' 
'  secrcvit/  seem  to  give  the  connection  which  makes  them  appropriate 
here.  Isolation  protects  their  flocks  and  herds  from  disease,  as  it  pro- 
tects men  from  moral  contagion. 

62.  impotentia,  the  'furious  dogstar^s  rage';  Od.  3.  30.  3  'Aqnilo 
impotens.' 

64.  Compare  Ov.  Met.  i.  89-127.  Horace  has  cut  down  the  more 
usual  four  ages  to  three,  omitting  the  *  silver ' ;  Virg.  G.  1. 1 20  foil,  only 
recognizes  two  stages. 

65.  aere,  lor  the  repetition  cp.  above,  v.  41 ;  a  few  MSS.  have  *  aerea,' 
but  *■  dehinc '  is  always  in  Horace  a  dissyllable. 

quorum,  with  *  fuga,'  '  an  escape  from  which.* 


Efode  XVII. 

'Horace. — I  yield  y  Canidia,  I  acknowledge  yottr  poiver  ;  cease  your 
ipells,  Achilles  took  compassion  on  Telephus,  and  gave  back  Hectors 
My  t0  Priam's  praytrs.     Circt  restored  Ulysses*  companions  to  their 
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mi/n  form.  You  hoot  famihtd  mc  enough.  I  havi  hit  the  km  ef 
youth  ;  my  hair  is  while  ;  I  cOHncI  rtti  d^  or  nighl.  I  dttty  the  power 
ofytvr  spelts  no  more,  for  I  have  felt  Ihem.  Spare  me!  O  earth  ami 
sea,  I  btirtsviith  the  fin  of  Neisvi  poison  or  of  Aelna.  WhtH  is  it  to 
end?  I  taill  da  anything  you  ask  ;  offer  a  heeatomb  ;  tune  my  lyre  to 
falsihood,  and  sing  of  you  as  chaste  and  good.  Stesichorut  recovered 
his  sight  on  his  palinode.  ¥oh  don't  come  of  base  parents  ;  yon  net'er 
plundered  graveyards  ;  your  heart  is  hind  and  your  kaisds  are  clean. 

'  Caoidis. —  You  speak  to  staled  cars.  Are  you  to  escape  scot  free 
after  divulging  the  mysteries  of  Cotytto  and  TiHtnessing  the  witchcraft 
of  the  Esquiline,  only  to  make  it  the  tali  of  the  tawnf  If  you  do  I 
shall  hirve  wasted  my  labour.  You  wish  to  die,  btsi  you  shall  live  to 
suffer.  Tantalus,  and  Prometheus,  and  Sisyphus  luould  like  to  be  set 
free  from  their  punishment :  but  they  are  not  There  is  no  escape. 
The  Ttoord  shall  not  pierce  you,  the  noose  shall  not  choke  you.  I  will 
ride  in  triumph  on  your  neck.  I  can  call  the  moon  from  the  sty  and 
raise  the  dead  from  their  urns.     Do  you  think  1  can't  deal  with  yon?' 

Uodet  the  form  of  ■  recantation  offered  bf  himself  and  rejected  by 
Conidia,  he  repeati  and  aj^giavates  the  altacki  upon  her  of  Epod.  5  and 
Sat.  I.  8.  Her  witchcraft  is  taken  for  graaled  by  both  ipeaken.  New 
ut  more  definite  charge*  are  made  against  her,  though  they  are  pnt  in 
the  (orm'yoa  did  not,'  &c.  She  allows  every  char^.  and  is  angry 
only  at  their  disclosnre.  The  tone  is  more  personal  than  bcfote.  Il  is 
no  longer  Varus  or  gome  onaamed  victim  of  her  spells,  but  Horace 
(see  esp.  V.  jH),  and  il  gives  an  inlerpielatioa  to  the  other  two  poems, 
ir  ihey  had  stood  alone  we  might  have  thought  that  it  was  a  class,  or 
a  public  folly,  that  he  whs  assailing.  But  here  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  we  have  a  personal  enmity,  involving  more  or  less  of  real  bitter- 
ness, and  expressed  under  a  form  more  or  less  all^orical.  I(  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  riddle  completely.  Horace  doubtless  dramatizes 
ima^insty  situations,  but  it  is  not  io  his  way  to  sustain  an  imaginary 
character  through  three  entire  poems,  besides  making  it  the  object  of 
allusions  in  several  others.  Cp.  Epod.  3.  8,  Sat.  3.  i.  4R,  1.  S.  95,  and 
see  Intiod.  to  Od.  t.  16.  This  Epode  is  posterior  to  Epod.  5  and  Sat. 
I.  8,  for  it  contains  references  to  them ;  see  vv.  47-51,  58. 

Line  1.  do  muiiia, 'yield';  Cic  ad  Att  ).  11 ' Aiebat  iUom  priroo 
sane  din  multa  contra,  ad  extremum  aniem  manus  deditse.' 

2.  Fros«rpiiia«  .  .  DiuuM;  Ep«d.  5.  51.    They  mc  the  powers  of 
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night  and  the  lower  world,  to  whom  witches  might  be  sopposed  to 
pray. 

3.  non  movenda, '  that  may  not  be  provoked ' ;  Od.  3.  aa  i '  Noa 
vides  quanto  moveas  periclo,  Pyrrhe,  Gaetolae  catulos  leaenae?' 

4.  oarminum,  of  magic  formulae ;  £pod.  5.  73,  &c,  Virg.  £.  8. 67-72. 

5.  raflxa,  pred., '  to  draw  the  itars  from  the  skies  and  bring  them 
down ' ;  Virg.  Aen.  5.  527  *caelo  cen  saepe  refixa  Transcommt . .  sidera.' 
Conington  remarks  that  the  stars  are  viewed  as  nails  that  stud  the  sky. 

6.  vocibna  saoxia,  'mystic  words' ;  Epod.  5.  76  * Marsis  vodbns.' 

7.  retro  solve,  '  let  it  loose,  that  it  may  ran  back.' 

turbinem,  fi6fifiw,  the  wheel,  which  was  one  of  the  instmments  of  a 
magician.  Theocritus  gives  a  meaning  to  its  spinning  2.  30  'tis  &y«9' 
08c  fiofifios  i  x^^<^>  ^i  'AippoSlras  |  ^  r^os  iivotro  996^  d^urifftt 

8.  movit,  *  moved  to  pity.* 

nepotem  Neralum,  as  the  son  of  Thetis.  Telephos  had  been 
woonded  by  Achilles,  and  the  oracle  declared  that  he  only  who  had 
wounded  him  could  cure  him. 

11.  unxere ;  Virg.  Aen.  6.  218,  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  body  of 
Misenus,  '  corpusque  lavant  frigentis  et  unguunt.'  Some  good  MSS. 
have  Muxere';  but,  besides  the  preponderance  of  MS.  authority, 
*■  unxere '  answers  better  to  '  addictum  alitibus ' :  it  expresses  more  defi- 
nitely the  fact  which  is  the  real  point,  viz.  that  they  recovered  the  body, 
though  Achilles  had  declared  that  they  should  not  have  it.  '  Luxere ' 
would  at  least  involve  an  ambiguity,  even  if  it  admits,  as  Bentley  azgues, 
the  sense  of  formal  mourning  over  the  body. 

addictum;  II.  a 3.1 82 *E<ro/Ni 8* ourc  |  ddHrofUpiafuSTjv  wvpl  dawri/itr, 
dWcL  tcwfffffiy, 

1*2.  homioidam,  a  translation  of  dy9poif>6yoi.  Hector's  epithet  in  II.  i. 
242  and  elsewhere. 

13.  Horn.  II.  24.  510.  of  Priam  before  Achilles,  irXoT  ditvd,  ■w^wdp<M$€ 
iroSwv  'Axi^^oi  lkva0fis. 

14.  hen  pervicacia;  Od.  i.  6.  6  'cedere  nescii.'  The  exclamation 
emphasizes  the  epithet :  *  We  reprobate  obstinacy  even  in  him,  yet  he 
yielded.'  Orelli  takes  it  rather  as  referring  to  the  whole  sentence  *  ad 
indignitatem  facti,'  to  the  thought  of  Priam  '  holding  the  knees  and 
kissing  the  hands,'  Btivds  dvBfxxpovovs  at  ol  troXias  Kriofov  vlas. 

15-18.  Ritter  points  out  that  the  last  place  is  reserved  for  Circe,  as 
coming  nearer  home  to  the  witch  Canidia. 

15.  The  construction  is  '  membra  setosa  pellibus,'  i.e.  the  shapes  of 
swine,  *  with  bristles  on  their  hard  hides.' 

16.  laboriosi,  genitive  case;  Epod.  16.60.  It  is  a  translation  of 
— *^\os,  ¥oXutKI||««v. 
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17.  OiM».  Some  good  MSS.  lead  'Circe*;  bul  the  other  form  u 
salGci«Dtly  established  by  the  expiess  statemcDt  of  Vat.  Piobas,  a.  i. 
iG  (a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  bnt  coasiderably  earlier  than  any 
exiiting  MS.  of  Horace),  who,  speaking  of  sabstantivc*  from  the  Greek 
in  e,  says,  that  as  there  is  no  ablative  in  Greek,  they  take  in  the  ablative 
the  Latin  a, '  onde  est  illad  Horstii  Volente  Ciiau' 

■onna,  the  power  of  speech. 

18.  honor;  Virg.  Aen,  i,  591,  'beanty,'  'dignity,' 

SO.  moltnni,  with  adjective,  Od.  I.  15.  g  '  mnltum  bcitia.' 
inatitoriboa ;  on  Od.  3.  6.  jo. 

21.  TOTSoundna  color,  the  blush  of  health. 

22.  oaaa.  Benlley,  followed  by  Hanpt  and  Mcineke,  woold  alter  the 
nnanimons  reading  of  the  MSS.  to  '  ora,'  objecting  to  the  expreuion 
'  oisa  reliquit  color.'  Bat '  ossa  alque  pellia'  were  as  habitual  a  cod- 
JQDCtioa  as  oar  '  skin  and  bones.'  PUot.  Anl.  3.  6.  28  '  ossa  atqee  pellis 
totns  est,  ita  cura  macet,'  and  'ossa  pclle  amlcta'  is  equivalent  to  '  pel- 
lem  ossa  amidentem.' 

p«lle,  not  used  of  the  hnman  skin  in  life  and  health  ;  see  Fore.,  s.  v. 
'  cutis,'  and  cp.  Jnv,  10.  193  '  defonnem  pro  cute  pellem.' 

2S.  This  line  has  been  taken  to  show  that  the  Epode  was  Written 
when  Horace  waa  already  'praecanns';  Epp,  I.  10,  14,  cp.  Od.  3.  14. 
}f  'Lenil  albescens  animos  capiltus.'  Bnt  it  is  no  more  real  than  the 
other  symptoms  described.  They  are  all  the  eRecti  of  love  in  Theoc.  1. 
88  fdll.  KoI  fiiv  xp^  *<)•'  ilteint  iyivno  mXXijii  M^-  |  Ipptv*  >'  I* 
KnpaXat  iraffai  rpSxir  aiiri  Bl  Amrd  |  iarf  tr'  3jt  ml  Sipiia. 

odoTiboi  — '  nngncntis  magids ' ;  Epod.  5.  jQ  and  69. 

35.  Cp.  Od.  1.  ig.  15  '  TmditDT  dies  die.' 
noqiu  est,  oM'  Itrri,  ait'  Ifteri. 

36.  An  amplilication  of  the  common  'retpirare.'  dHiriw  (sustaining 
the  metaphor  by  which  he  has  called  his  mental  distress  'tabor  '),  '  to 
draw  the  breath  that  would  ease  my  strained  luDgs.' 

27.  '  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  to  my  sorrow,  what  once  I  denied.' 

28.  SabelU ;  Sat.  i.  9.  19.  The  Sabini,  Hani,  and  Peligni  (v.  60), 
are  all  spoken  of  as  given  to  magical  arts. 

Inorapare,  '  ring  through.'     It  isnsedofatnimpet  blast  Virg;.  Aen. 
9.  .soj,  of  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  Ov.  Met.  tj.  51  '  Inppiter  atras 
Increpuit  nubes.' 
8J.  Epod.  3.  17. 

82.  Join  Bioan*  flamma  .  .  fervlda  Aetiu. 

83.  Tirana,  '  ever  fresh ' ;  '  perpetaa,  acris,  txoa  languesceni,'  Lambi. 
nns.  Cp.  fuaiat  Stiver  irSt)p6r  ri  fUrot,  Soph.  Ant.  960,  posubly,  at 
Bentley  tuggested,  with  a  reminiscence  o!  Lucretius' '  flammai  Hore,'  i. 
898.    OicUi  taketit  of  the  green  stdphnroiulUiueof  a  volcano;  bul  it 
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does  not  appear  that  the  fire  of  Aetna  has  any  colour  which  would 
justify  snch  an  epithet,  or  that  the  ancients  attribnted  any  sach  colour  to 
it.  There  is  a  variety  of  reading  among  the  later  MSS.,  the  i  in  '  Tireni ' 
being  scratched  by  a  later  hand  in  three,  *  nrens'  being  found  in  seveial, 

*  furens/  which  Bentley  preferred,  in  a  few. 

35.  cales.  The  boldness  of  the  metaphor  attracted  the  notice  of 
Porph. :  '  ipsam  mulierem  officinam  venenorum  diserte  dixit.'  Canidia 
is  a  laboratory  of  magic  drugs,  in  which  the  fires  will  not  slacken  till 
Horace  is  burnt  to  ashes,  which  the  wind  can  carry  about  and  make 
sport  of. 

36.  stipendium,  'composition/  'payment  in  lieu  of  puniahmenL' 

*  When  will  the  end  come,  or  how  can  I  buy  myself  off?'  Cp.  Catnll. 
64.  173,  of  the  human  tribute  exacted  by  the  Minotaur,  'dira  fercns 
stipendia  tauro.'  It  is  not  uncommonly  used  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  t 
conquered  country ;  '  stipendio  multare,*  Cic  pro  Balb.  18. 

39.  mendaoi  lyra,  parallel  to  v.  ao.  He  must  lie  to  praise  her,  but 
he  will  lie  if  she  pleases.  Orelli  thinks  that  it  is  an  Equivoque,  and  that 
she  might  have  taken  *  mendaci '  to  mean  '  which  lied  before  in  reviling 
you ' ;  but  the  other  meaning  of  the  words  would  have  been  the  more 
obvious  of  the  two.  The  humour  consists,  not  in  any  by- play  which 
Canidia  is  supposed  to  miss,  but  in  the  offering  as  a  palinode  a  lampoon 
more  bitter  than  that  which  it  professes  to  retract 

40.  tu  pudica,  tu  proba,  imitated  perhaps  fiom  the  palinode  of 
Catullus  (42.  24)  *  pudica  proba  redde  codicillos.* 

42.  infamia « '  infamatae,'  sc  'a  Stesichoro.'  For  the  story  see 
Introd.  to  Od.  i.  16. 

vice,  *  on  behalf  of.*  Orelli  and  Dill',  follow  Bentley  in  preferring 
'  vicem,*  the  reading  which  is  found  in  two  MSS.  of  no  great  age ;  the 
construction,  then,  as  in  Plant  Rud.  3.  5.  34  '  Vos  respondetote  istinc 
istarum  vicem.' 

46.  obsoleta ;  cp.  (with  Orelli)  '  Viitus . .  neque  alienis  sordibus  obso- 
lescit,'  Cic.  pro  Sest.  28 ; '  of  tattered  reputation  from  the  meanness  of  your 
parentage.'  Horace  uses  it  elsewhere  of  a  tumbledown  house ;  Od.  2. 
10.  6. 

47.  prudena,  'well  skilled.'  It  is  perhaps  with  special  reference  to 
the  emphatic  'pauperum,'  as  the  Scholiast  suggests;  she  shows  her 
wisdom  in  choosing  graves  that  were  not  guarded. 

48.  novendialea,  'ninth-day  ashes'  seem  to  mean  'fresh  buried.' 
These  were  held  fitter  for  a  wizard's  purpose ;  cp.  Ov.  Her.  6.  90 
'  certaque  de  tepidis  colligit  ossa  rogis,'  &c  The  adjective '  novendialis  * 
properly  means  'continuing  for  nine  days';  and  this  is  the  common 
meaning  of  *  novendiale  sacrum,'  '  novendiales  feriae,*  &c.  But  it  seems 
also  to  have  been  use^  ol  ^•^  ^'^c^tiX.  ^:j««n)L^vAe&  which,   at  Rome 
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ai  well  as  in  Gieece,  took  place  on  Ike  ninlh  d^  after  death,  rd  trara. 
We  are  dependent  for  oar  inforniatioii  chiell;  on  the  Scholiasts  upon 
this  place,  upon  Virg.  Acn.  5.  64,  and  TerenL  Fhoim.  1.  I.  16,  and  they 
differ  in  their  accounts  of  Ibe  employmetit  of  the  inteiveniag  days.  Bui 
all  agree  that  the  ninth  day  was  the  one  on  which  the  dead  was  tiDBlly 
pat  out  of  sight. 

68,59.  nt..nt;  Madv,  J  353,  obs.  Of  something  not  to  be  thought 
of,  whethet  as  improbable  or  as  ofTensive;  Cic.  Cat.  1.9'  Quamquam 
quid  loquor?  Te  ut  ulla  res  fiangat.  Tu  ut  unquam  te  coirijfas.'  It 
more  often  has  an  interrogstive  paiticlc  added  ;  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  a.  5.  t8 
*  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus?' 

GO.  riaerls  volgata,  i.e.  'volgaveris  ct  riscris.' 
Ootyttia,  licentious  mysteries  celebrated  in  Thiace,  and  later  in 
Athens  and  Corinth,  in   the  name  of  a  goddess  Cotjis  or  Cotytto. 
Canidia  give*  this  name  lo  the  dark  riles  described  in  Epod.  5,  wilh 
their  lustful  purpose. 

58.  pontlfes.  A  '  pontifex '  had  the  right  and  duty  of  being  present 
at  all  sacred  rites,  and  of  seeing  that  they  were  duly  perfurmed.  Horace 
has  acknowledged  in  Sat.  i.  8  hii  cognisance  of  Canidia'a  doings  on 
the  Esqniline.  She  lums  the  tables  on  him.  He  was  there  as  a.  veiy 
master  in  the  art,  and  yet  has  held  her  np  to  public  scorn.  Orelli  quotes 
the  title  which  Cicero  gives  Clodius  on  accoimt  of  his  unbwrul  presence 
at  the  rites  of  Bona  Deo,  pro  Sest.  17  '  stnprorum  sacerdotem.' 

60-62.  '  What  profit,  then,  were  it  to  me  [i.  e.  if  you  could  do  this 
with  imponlly]  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  Peligniin  hags  [i.  c.  lo  have 
p«d  for  learning  every  secret  of  magic],  and  to  have  mixed  the  speediest 
p<nson  ?  Bnt  [though  I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  off,  and  though  I  call 
mj  poison  speedy]  ihe  fate  that  awaits  you  is  all  too  alow  for  your 
desire.'  The  tcit  is  tliat  of  the  Berne  MS.,  and  is  defended  by  Bentley, 
Orelli,  Kilter,  and  DilK.,  and  it  gives  the  best  connection  of  thought. 
There  is,  however,  good  MS.  anlhotity  (or  'prodcrit'  in  v.  60,  and  for 
'si'  against  'sed'  in  v.  61.  The  question  must  then  be  removed  to  ihe 
end  of  V.  61,  and  the  sentence  will  refer  lo  Horace,  not  10  Canidia, 
'  What  will  it  profit  yon  richly  to  have  paid  Pelignian  hags  (i.  e.  to  find 
spells  that  might  free  you  from  me),  or  to  have  mixed  the  quickest 
poison  (i.e.  in  order  lo  kill  yourself),  if  a  late  awaits  you  too  slow  for 
yonr  desires.' 

61.  Taloolus,  sc.  '  solito.' 
83.  tardiora  answer?  verbally  lo  'velodus.' 
6B.  in  hoc,  '  for  this  purpose.' 

86.  Infldl,  in  his  treatment  of  Myrtilus.  Tantalus'  character  is  to  be 
gathered  from  that  of  his  son. 

67.  obllKatns,  'bound  in  the  ■way  t>('  'b(»n4wi»4M>Naft«-'V««^^^^ 
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